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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed,  tp  have  the  Agricultubal  Subvbys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  háve  been  received  sinoe 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced  the  Bo ard  of  Agriculture,  to  come  to  a 
resolution,  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

« 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 

( 

Board  does  not  consider  itself  respptisible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
eommunicated. 
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r ~ 

PREFACE. 


THE  first  Chapter  and  Volume  of  this  Re- 
port,  treating  principaUy,  and  at  considerable, 
length,  on’its  Mineral  Concems,  has  now  been  a 
year  and  a half  before  the  Public ; and  I am  happy 
to  hear  from  various  quarters,  that  it  has  met  a 
candid  and  favourable  receptioíi,.  among  the  Gen- 
tlemen  particularly  interested  in  its  contents,  in 
the  Coiinty  of  Derby,  the . parts  of  the  adjacent 
Counties  which  it  embraces,  and  elsewhére.  The. 
present  Volume,  and  the  following  and  conluding 
one,  which  is  yet  in  hand,  have  unavoidably 
been  delayed  much  beyond  my  wishes  and  iritén- 
tions,  by  thé  arrears  of  Professional  Búsinesa 
which  had  accumulated  on  my  hands,  during  the 
long  period  occupied  in  the  Survey  for,  and  in  the  ' 
arranging  and  printing  of,  the  first  Volume  : the 
whole  will  soon  I trust  now  be  completed,  and. 
the  immense  pains  which  I have  taken,  will  hot 
I hope  be  found  to  have  been  bestowed  in  vain. 

The  Boárd  having  thought  proper  to  aífix 
their  usual  Advertisement  to  the  Volumes  of  my  ' 
Report,  styling  it  a reprínted  Report,  in  allusion 
to  the  short  Report  on  this  County,  drawn  up 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Brovyn  of  Luton,  in  Bedford- 

diire,  in  the  year  1794,  and  printed  in  quarto 

* _ 
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with  wide  margrns,  on  which,  Communications 
were  solicited  from  the  Agriculturists  of  the 
County  ; it  becomes  necessary  for  me  to  state  in 
this  place,  as  mine  and  the  Board’s  apology,  to 
those  Gentlemen  who  took  the  trouble  to  return 
the  copies  of  the  Original  Report,  either  to  thp 
Board  or  to  Mr.  Brown,  containing  their  several 
marginal  corrections  and  additions,  that  none  of 
•such  are  acknowledged  or  inserted  in  the  page9 
of  this  Report : that  the  same  is  owing  to  the 
whole  of  such  corrected  copies  having  gone  into 
'Mr.  Brown’s  hands  soon  after  their  transmission, 
and  my  repeated  applications  thro’  all  the  pro* 
per  channels,  having  failed,  in  procuring  the  re* 

tum  of  them  ; and  I would  add,  that  I have  co- 

\ 

pied  or  taken  nothing  from  such  Original  Report, 
without  expressly  quoting  it.  ’ 

The  printed  “ Plan”  furnished  by  the  Board 
to  their  several  County  Surveyors,  has,  as  dosel/ 
as  possible,  been  followed  in  the  arrangement  of 
my  materials  herein  : on  several  of  these  heads 
the  Information'  will  be  found  but  scanty,  owing 
principally,  to  the  County  furnishing  little  to  ré- 
mark  on,  under  such  heads,  and  in  some  rarer 

‘ I 

instances,  as  I trust,  to  my  not  having  met  wittt 
the  proper  Persona  to  communicate  thereon,  or 
having  unintentionally  neglected  to  enquire  and 
note  the  facts  or  prac(ical  opinions  of  such,  aa 
might  have  given  useful  information : whatever 

my  Notes  do  furnish,  I have  been  yery  careful 

to 
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"tó  gfte,  as  conGisély,  clearly  and  impartially  as 
possible,  on  botb  sides,  where  difFerences  of  opi- 
nions  exist ; and  have  been  careful  to  tnention 
■ Ñames,  Places,  Dates,  and  other  particulars  for 
further  enquiry,  into  most  of  the  facts  or  prac- 
ticas that  are  mentioned  or,  described, 

It  niay  be  proper  to  remark,  to  practical  Agri- 
cultor i sts  who  may  be  disposed  to  try,  or  to 
adopt  any  new  or  improved  Practices  which  ace 
‘mefttioned  iretheseVolumes,  and  may  find  my 
descriptions  or  meiition  of  such,  defective  in  some 
minute  yet  essential  particulars  to  their  practical 
application,  that  the  collecting  and  detailing  of  all 
such  minutia , had  I been  capable  of  so  düiog.  in 
every  instance,  would  have  exceeded  my  time, 

t , 

or  therepsonable  limits  withm  which  these  Re- 
portan) úst  beconfined  ; and  that  from  the  nurb- 
ber  of  instance»  mentioned,  in  the  greater  num- 
ber  of  caaes,  oppdrtunities  may  be  afForded,  of 
'going  to  see  the  operations  or  practices  on  the 
.spot,  which  is  ever  tbe  most  certain  and  satisfac- 
^ory  method  of  acquiring  a perfect  knowiedge  of 
.new  practices:  where  this  is  impracticable,,  ow- 
ing  to  distance,  I venture  to  suggest,  from  the 

almoat  charácteristic  readiness  of  the  Gendemen 

. ' 1 

of  this  Coimty  to  communicateinformation,  that 
-a  frank’d  or  post-paid  Letter,  requesting  moae 
'precise  details  on  the  particular  points  wherein  I . 
may  have  been  defective,  will  naeet  with  a ready 
and  respectfuj  attention ; and  f®r  such.  purposé, 
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the  residence  and  proper  address  of  each  Perscn 
• with  whom  I have  communicated  on  agricultura] 

. aubjects  for  this  Report,  will  be , found  in  thi» 
Preface,  and  the  bearings  ofthéir  residences  from  ' , 
the  Post  Town8  are  added,  in  order  to  find  them 
the  more  readily ; those  who  have  assisted  my  Mi- 
neral Inquines,  being  already  so  mentioned-,  in 
the  Preface  to  the  first  Volutne,  except  a fevr 
added  herein,  p.  xx. 

In  order  to  give  greater  precisión  to  the  local 
details  in  these  Volumes,  such  as  no  Map  or  6a- 
zetteer  that  can  be  procured  will  fully  supply,  I 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  present  in  this  Pre- 
face, an  Ajphabetical  List  of  áll  the  places  in 
Derbyshire,  except  perhaps  a few  small  assem- 
blages  of  Cottages  here  and  there,  and  single 
Farms  or  Hoases,  with  reference  to  the  Parish 
and  Hundred  to  which  tbey  severa! ly  belong,  ac- 
cording  to  thé  Alphabetical  Lists  of  Parishes  and 
Hundreds  given  in  the  first  Volume,  page  78,  and 
corrected,  where  erfoneous,  in  this  Preface,  p.  xix. 

Iri  mentioning  places'  ñames  in  this  Report, 
gome  one  of  those  in  the  Lists  above-mentionéd, 
in  Derbyshire,  is  generally  to  be  understood,  ' 
unless  the  contrary  is  expressed  ; and  in  speaking 
of  pnces  of  articlea'  or  óther  things  where  the 
date  is  material,  and  has  beenomitted  by  mis-' 
take,  it  may  be  proper  tó  recollect,  that  the 
Notes  for  this  Report  were  collected  between  Sep- 
tember  1807  and  December  1 809,  except  a.  few 

subse- 
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"Sübsequent  ones,  which  I have  been  careful  to 

To  some  persona  an  apology  may  perhaps 
seem  necessary,  for  having  introduced  or  re- 
ierred  to  so  many  of  the  improvements  or  con- 
cerns  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Bedfprd - ‘ 
shire,  and  which  1 hopé  will  be  found,  partly,  in 

r 

the  identity  of  certain  persons  employed  in  con- 
ducting  the  Improvements  of  the  two  Counties, 
vie.  Mr,  Pontey,  Mr.  Elkington,  Mr.  Dowds- 
weli  and  his  Son : that  where  my  own  opinions 
seemed  necessary  to  be^stated,  it  might  be  allotv- 
able  and  even  proper,  to  particularize  the  facts 
on  which  they  were  grounded:  and  to  which 
may  be  'added,  the  nea'r  prospect  now,  of  the 
General  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the 
Kingdom  being  entered  on  and  compieted,  in 

, l 

which  it  is  hoped,  that  some  of  these  particulars 
may  be  noticed,  without  appearing  there,  out 
of  place.  , v 

During  an  employment  of  some  months  in  the 
County,  of  late,  assisted  by  my  Son  Williara, 
on  a minóte  Mineral  Survey  of  the  Parish  of 
Ashover  and  its  environs,  for  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.  the  Maps  and  Sections,  and  a full  account 
óf  wHich  have  been  prepared  for  the  Geological 

4 1 

Society  of  London,  and  may  be  expected  to  appear 
in  their  next  Volume  of  Trattsactiona ; and  in 

I ^ * 

cOnsequence  also,  of  much  communication  and 

• O 

correspondencp  with  persons  conversant  in  the 

b 3 Mineral 
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Mineral  concerns  of  the  Coühty,  since  the  pubfi-? 
catión  of  my  first  Volume : a great  many  new  par-, 
ticulars,  and  some  corrections  wanting,  of  a few 
of  those  alreády  given,  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge,  the  most  material  of  which  last,  as  wéll  as 
the  corrections  or  additions  which  may  appear 
necessary  in  the  presen t Volume,  shall  be  giyéh 
with  that  which  is  to  follow,  to  complete  my  pro- 
sen t engagement  with  the  Board  and  the  PubKe. 

Among  those  Gentlemen  . who  have  particu- 
larly  aided  my  pursuitS,  and  favotíred  the  yiéW* 
of  the  Board,  in  revising  and  examininíg  the 
npmérous  facts  stated  in  . rrjy  first  Volume,  rb- 
specting  the  Strátification  and  Minerals  of  the 
County,  and  in  candidlg  patinting  out  the  érr.ars 
so  detected  therein,  I bfcg  to  mention  here,  Mr. 
Elias  ffall,  Fóssilist  and  Petrifactioh  ■*  wdrker, 
of  Castleton,  who,  after  révising  my  Miñerál- 

Observations  with  great  labour,  on  all  the  great: 

_ * 

Limestone  Tract  north  of  Winster,  and  in  some 
of  the  adjoining  Shale  and  Grit  Tracts,  has  cotn- 
pleted  several  exact  Models  of  tkis.  Dastrictj 

' _ i 

which  exhibit  the  face  of  the  Gountry,  the  Stra- 
tification,  Mineral  Veins,  Fa'ults,  &c.  &e.<  in  a* 
very  natural  and  perfect  mamter ; sohie  of  which 
Modela,  in  retum  for  the  kind  servicies  of  thisi 
ipgenious,  ¡and  deserving  Individual,  I have  un? 
dertaken  to  show  at  pay  House  ; or  they  may  he, 
asen  at  Castleton,  together  with  aseries  of  the  san 

• • 
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véral  Minerals,  of  this  curious  District,  collected 

i 

by  himself,  and  identified  as  to  their  1 ocali  ti  es, 
by  references  of  these  Models,  in  a very  supe- 
rior manner  to  what  was  ever  before  practicable. 
Adequate  encouragement  to  Mr.  Hall,  in  the 
disposal  of  these  Modéls  and'his  Fossils,  might 
pérhaps  induce  him  to  examine  the  Southern* 
half  of  the  Limestone  District,  with  equal  indus- 
try  and  care,  and  to  inelude  the  same  in  one  or 
in  a sepárate  Model. 

Mr.  John  Gration,  Jun.  of  Car-house,  in 
Wingerworth,  has  carefully  examined  the  Lotd- 
ship  of  Wingerworth,  and  made  a complete 
Mineral  -Map  of  it,  for  Sir  Thomas , Windsor 
Hunloke,  Bart.  and  furnished  me  with  a copy 

« r 

df  the  same. 

Mr.  Matihett)  Frost , Jun.  of  Cal  ver,  has  sent’ 
me-  a Map  of  the  Mineral  Veins  in  ihat  and 

’ f 

Hassop  and  Rowland  Liberties,  &c. 

I have  bestowed  considerable  pains  on  the  al- 
phabetical  Index  to  the  several  matters  contained 
in  this  Volume,  and  naay  hope,  that  every  ma- 
terial subject  or  thing  treated  of  or  mentioned 
- herein,  may  readily  be  found  thereby ; I have 
repeated  therein  such  articles  in  the  first  Index, 
as  mo6t  concern  the  Agriculturist,  and  through- 
out,  have  endea voured,  by  references  during 
the  printing,  to  consult  the  ease  of  the  Reader, 
and  to  facilítate  the  labours  of  those,  who  may 
examine  the  pages  of  my  Report,  in  preparing 

- - b 4 the 
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the  severa!  Chapters  of  the  General  Report,  now 

so  anxiously  expected. 

It  reihains  only  to  repeat  my  best  ácknoWf 
ledgments  and  thanks  to  the  Noblemen  and 
their  Agents,  the  Clergymen,  Géntlemen,  and 
' Farmers,  &c.  of  the  County,  for  the  great  rea- 
diness  with  which  they  ha  ve  communicated  and 
assisted  the  Board  and  me,  in  presentirig  this 
View  of  the  present  state  of  so  fine  a County : 
and  ín  giving  the  following  List  of  Agricultural 
Contributors,  I hope  that  no  one  will  conclude, 
that  I have  judged  many  others  in  the  County 

incapable  of  giving  equally  useful  and  novel  infor- 

- * ».  , 

mation,  with  much  of  tfyat  which  is  presented 
herein,  had  I happened  to  meet  or  correspond 
with,  or  been  able  to  cali  on  such  persons,  as  áre 
omitted  herein. 

40f?N  FAREY, 

» ■ 

J armar  y,  1813. 
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An  ¿ilphabetical  List  cf  thotc  Persona  wko  con* 
tributéd  tkeir  Aasiatance  and  Information  towarda 
ihe  Contenta  of  this  and  the  following  Volume . 

Agard,  Fiancjs,  of  Burrovrash  Müls,  in  Ockbrook,  near  Der^y, 
Eadt  of  it  (Irun  MilU). 

Alien,  Charles,  Bailififto  F.  N.  C.  Mondy,  Esq.  at  Markeaton,  nñf 
Derby,  N W.  * 

Arkwright,  Richard,  Esq.  of  \Villersley,  near  Matioek  Baúl  (Col* 
i4oe  Mülls). 

Bagshaw,  Francis,  of  Hazlebadge  in  Hope,  near  TtdetweH,  NB. 

Bügsbawy  Sir  William  Chain  bers,  of  the  Oaks  in  KorfOtt,  near 
Sheffield,  S.  . 

Bainbrigge,  John,  of  Hales-green  in  Sinrley,  near  Atkbunie,  SE. 

Bainbrigge,  Joseph,  of  Clifton,  near  Ashburne,  SW. 

Baivcroft,  John,  of  Synfin  in  Banoar,  near  Derby,  S. 

Baaóroft,  William,  of  Barrow,  near  Perby,  S. 

Banks,  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Joseph,  Bart.  of  Overtonin  Asb* 
over,  near  Chesterfieid,  S W (Mines,  lixneworks). 

Barker,  Gcorge,  of  Darley,  oearBakewéll,  S £ (Lead  Furaace). 

Barker,  Thomas,  of  Ashford,  near  Bakewell,  N W (LeadFtornaca)* 

Barnes,  John,  of  Brampton,  near  Chesterfieid,  W.  - 

Bennet,  Isaac,  Jan.  ef  Orer  Haddon,  near  Bakewell,  S W. 

Berrisford,  John,  Esq.  of  Compto*  and  Osmaston,  near  Asb* 
borne,  SE. 

Birch,  Robert,  Esq.  of  Holme  HaU,  near  Bakewell,  N. 

Bird,  Thomas,  ofEyam,  near  Tideswed,  E (Lead  Mines  and  Fon» 
nace). 

Blstckwall,  John,  of  Blackw&U,  near  Wirksworth,  S W. 

Blaikie,  Frands,,Bailiff  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfieid,  at Bradby- 
hall(or  Bretby),  near  Burton,  E* 

Blqre,  John,  of  Cdkngolow,  near  Bakewell,  S W.  . v 

Bowyer,  Xhoqia^  of  Waldley,  in  Cahley,  near  Ashbome,  S W. 

Bvadshaw,  Francis,  Esqf  of  Barton  Blonnt,  near  Askborne,  S. 

Bradsbaw,  Francis,  ^nd  Son,  of  Newfcon-grange,  near  Atibume,  N. 

Jtadahaw,  Rev.  Joseph,  of  Holbrook,  near  Derby,  N. 

, f Braio, 

t 
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Brain,  Thomas,  BailifF  to  Lord  Vernon,  at  Sudbury-hall,  near  Ut* 
toxeter,  E. 

Bridden,  John,  of  Middleton  in  Yolgravé,  "near  Bakewell,  B W*  * \ 
Bright,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  of  Inberiall,  near  Chesterfield,  E. 

1 « * 

Bright,  Paul,  of  Middle  Handley,  near  Chesterfield,  N. 

Brocksop,  John  (the  late),  of  Grass  Hiil,  near  Chesterfield,  S (Iron 
Fornace). 

Brown,  Edward,  tof  Ingleby,  near  Derby,  S. 

Bruckfield,  Francis  (the  late),  of  Alton-hall,  near  Wirksworth,  S. 
and  Derby  Town. 

Bullí  van  t,  Fletcher  (tlie  late),  of  Stan  ton  Ward,  near  Burlón,  8 
„ (Goal  Mines).  , > 1 - 

Bnnting,  John,  of  Bunting-field  in  Ashover,  near  Chesterfield,  S W. 
Burton,  Philip,  of  Church-field  in  Brailsford,  near  Ashburae^  SE. 
$utier,  Joseph,  of  lyiüamarsh,  near  Chesterfield,  N E (Iron  Fer** 
nace  and  Forge). 

Bjixton,  Walter^  of  Aldwark  in  Bradbom,  near  Wirksworth,  N W. 
Chambers,  Befrjami»,  of  ’Hurst  in  Tibshelf,  near  Alfreton,  NE*  • 
Champion,  John,  Jun.  of  Ne&er  Booth  in  Edale,  near  Tideswetí,  N. 
Chesterfield,  Earl  of,  Bradby-park,  near  Burton,  E (CóaBMine»). 
Claike,  Josepb,  of  Wülesley,  near  Ashby-deda-Zouch,  S W, 

, Clay,  George,  of  Arleston  in  Barrdw*  near  Derby,  $. 

Clayton,  TfroJnas,  of  Stanage  in»*Wingemorth,  near  Che&tgrfieh^ 
. * 

Cocker,  Samuel,  of  Ifkeston-hall,  near  Derby,  -N  Es. 

Cocks,  Williajn,  ofSahdiaefre,  near,  Derby,  E. 

Cókfe,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Lottgterd,  near  A'shburhe,  S. 

Cottingham,  John,  BailifF  to  the  Duke  of  Dcvonshire,  at  Hard- 
wick-hall, ' he**'  Chesterfield,  S E.  ^ 

©ox,  Edward  Soresby,  of  Brmlaford,  nearAshburne,  S*E.  'v 

Cox,  William,  of  Culíand  in  Brailsford,  ditto.  • 

Cresyvell,  Robéit,  of  Iderich-bay,  i>ear  Wirksworth,  S (Drainer). 

' GredweU,  ¿Roben  altd  Richard;  of  RaVehstone,  ‘netír  Asliby-de-l¿^ 

Zoucb,  SE.  

Crewe,  Sir  Henry  (Harper),  of  Cálke,  near  Dferby;  9. 

Devonsliire*  Duke  of,  Cbfctsworth*  near  iiakewefl,  E,  and  Hard^ 
wick,  near  Chesterfield,  SE  (Coal,  líead  Kíines,  &c.) 

Dowland,  James,  Surveyor  and  Cohmfissionér,  of  Cucknéy,  néai* 
vOHerton,  Notfcsf,  - 8ee  thii  Pi^eíace,  p.  $0^  . **  *• 

- Eaton, 
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Eaton,  .WilSit^  of  8utton  on  the  HiU,  OfSar  Derby,  W, 

IJUison,  Mathpjv,  of  Glo*sop-hall,  near  Glossop,  W,  Ac*nt  to  tbc; 

l 

Honourable  Bernard  HowarcL 

• * 

Elton,  Thomas,  of  Oakthorp?  in  .Meashara,  neta  A^bby^de4a- 
Zoach,  SW. 

Ernery,  Samuel,  of  Upwoods  in  Doveridge,  Derby,  near  Uttoxetei* 
Staffordshire,  NE. 

Ernery,  T bomas,  of  Mansditch  in  Catton,  near  Borton,  SW. 

Eyre,  Francia,  Esq.  of  Hassop,  near  Bukewell,  N E. 

Eyr^,  Samuel,  of  Jtadburne,  near  Derby,  W. 

Fletclier,  Heury,  of  Killi$  Farm,  ia  Horsley,  near  Derby,  N. 

Fox,  Samuel,  of  Thurlston  Grande  in  Elvaston,  near  Derby,  S E* 
Ereer,  Thomas,  of  Eey-ífclcb  in  S lretton-en4e-Field9,  near  Asbby-i 
de-la-Zouch,  S W. 

Frith,  Saitftiei,  Esq,  of  Bank*hal),  near  C hapelren-4¿-F rith,  S. 

Qarmatt,  John,  of  Broad-held  iñ  Crox*U,  near  Bnrtoa,  SW. 

Garman,  William,  of  Persal  Pits  in  Croxáll,  near  BOrtoon,  SW» 

Gell,  Philip,  Esq.  of  Hoptob,  juear  Wiikswosth,  W. 

Gillfert»  Joseph,;of  Stantoq  in  theStoaes,  nearBake  well,  S.  Age*t¡» 

to  Bache  Thornhill,  Esq. 

Goodwin,  Georgé,  of  Se  Aníi's  Hotel,  Buscón. 

Gould,  Joseph,  of  Pilsbnry  in  Hartington,  near  BuxtOn,  S* 

Gould,  WilHajn,  ofHanson^grange,  near  Aslibume^  N. 

Gratton,  John,  Jun.  of  Can-honse  - in  Wingerworth,  neár  Gbeftt 

terfíeld,  S W.  (Mineral  Map  of  Wiügerworth  Lord&hip,  see  p.ii.) 

Greaves,  Charles,  of  ltowlee  in  Hape  Wopdlanda,  near  Tidést 

well,  N. 

* » 

Greyes,  Eoheit  Charles,  of  In$ebJ-hall,%  near  Derby,  S. 

$realve5>  Wiljáam,  Jdu.  .rof  the  Hutland  Arras  lira,  BdúfweU. 
Greenwood,  Timothy,  of  the  N*whaven  Inn  in.  Hhvtiagton,  nfcar 
*.  PftXtQn,  S E;  ; , •: 

Gregory,  John,  of  Ravensnest  in  Overton,  near  Chesterfifcld,  SW. 
Grégory,  Ricliard*  of  MeadoiGfAftcé,  néalr  Baketfell*  S W.  * T. 

Greville,  Rev.  Rob^rt,  éf  WyMIon,  near  Ashbunie,  S.  i ■ l 

Hall,  Isaac,  pf  the  Inn,  Casdeton,  near  Tidesweü,  N«  . 
iHardy,  John,  . Bailiff  Mi%  Wihiaifc  Sriúth,  fct  Fo#«darke«pwTd, 
ü near  AshbynWi^SIo^  ¡S  W. ..  . : t .1 

Harrington,  the  Earl  of,  Elvaston,  near  Derby,  SE.  . 1 

JJaxTis^jJohn,  of  Hoon  in  Mamón,  near  Derby,  S W. 

%Harrisoo, 
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Harrison,  Richard,  of  Asb  in  Suttcm,  near  Derby,  W*. 

Harvey,  Thomas, < of  Hoon-hay  in  Maratón  on  Dovc,  mar  Derby, 
S W. 

Hassall,  John,  of  Hartshom,  near  Asbby-de-la  Zouch,.  N W. 
Hassall,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Hartshorn,  near  Ashhy-de-la-Zoueh,  N W. 
Heacock,  John,  of  Etwatt,  near  Derby,  SW» 

Heacock,  Philip,  of  Bus. ton,  Agent  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire. 
Hkkiagbottom,  Wiliiam,  of  We6ton  Cliíf,  near  Derby,  S, 
llolland,  John,  of  Barton-fíelds  in  Barton,  near  Derby,  W. 
Holmes,  Anthony,  of  Stanton  in  the  Stones,  near  Bakewell,  S. 
Horton,  Eusebias,  Esq.  of  Catton,  near  Barton,  N W. 

IJoskins,  Abraham,  Esq.  of  New  ton  Solney,  near  Burton,  E. 
Htinloke,  Sir  Thomas  Windsor,  Bart.  of  Wingerworth,  near  Ches» 

- , terfield,  S (Goal  and  Iron  Mines).  * 

'Hurd,  Rev.  Wiliiam,  of  Knivetoii,  near  Ashbume,  N.  E. 

Hurst,  Francis,  Esq.  of  Alderwasley,  near  Wírksworth,  E (Iron 
Ftirnace  and  Forge).  ' 

Jebb,  Joshua,  Esq.  of  Waiton,  near  Chesterfiéld,  S W. 

Jessop,  Wiliiam  Jun.  of  Butterley-hall,  near  Alfrcton,  S (Iroir 
Furnace). 

Johnson,  Rev.  Nathaniei  Palmer,  of  Wyman's  Hill,  in  Aston,  near 
Derby,  S E* 

Jowett,  Thomas,  of  Draycot  in  8awley¿  near  Derby,  SE. 

Jowett,  Thomas,  Jan.  and  Robert,  of  ditto» 

t i 

Kershaw,  John,  of  Hnrst,  in  Glossop,  S E. 

Kinneraley,  Clement,  Esq.  df  Sutton  in  Scaredale,  near  Chestct* 
field,  SE. 

. Kirk,  Thomas,  of  Bramley  iu  Eckington,  near  ChesterHeld,  N. 
Kirkmnn,  Benjamin,  Bailiff  to  the  Rev.  N.  P.  Johnson,  at  Wyman’a 
HUI  in  Aston,  near  Derby,  SE. 

Knowlton,  Thomas,  of  Edensor,  near  Bakewell,  E.  Agent  to  the; 
Duke  of  Devonshire. 

Lea,  Robert,  of  Bnrrow-fields  in  Waiton,  nearBúrton,  S W, 

Lea,  Thomas,  of  Stapenhill,  near  Burton,  S W. 

Jingaid,  John,  of  Great-rocks  Lodge,  üear  Buxton,  E. 

Xiagard,  Joshna,  of  Black weü,  near  Tideswelí,"S  W. 

Longsdon,  James,  pf  Little  Longsdon,  near  Bakewell,  N (Cofto* 

MUI). 

x *’  1 " Longsdon, 
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Xongsdon,  William  (the  late),  of  Eyam,  near  TidesweU,  £ (Lead 
Mines  and  Fumare). 

Lovett,  William,  of  Boythorp,  near  Chesterfield,  S. 

Lowe,  Wiiliam  Druiy,  Esq.  of  Locko-park,  near  Derby,  N R 
(Goal  Mines). 

Mammatt,  Edward,  Esq.  of  Measham,  near  A^hby-de-UrZoaeh, 
S W (Coal  Mines). 

Matthews,  James,  of  Loscoe.  Farm  in  Kepton,  near  Burton,  E. 

Middleton,  Mannariuke  Middleton,  Esq.  of  Leam  m Eyam,  near 
TidesweU,  NE. 

Miines,  John,  of  the  Buts  in  Ashover,  near  Chesterfield,  8W 
(Lead  Furnace). 

jjdihies,  William,  Sen.  of  ditto,  Agent  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart. 
(Lead  Mines). 

Miines,  William,  Jan.  of  ditto  (Prnning). 

Moira,  Earl  of,  Dónoington-park,  near  Derby,  S E. 

Moore,  Géorge,  Esq.  of  Appleby  Magna,  near  Ashby-de4a-Zoucb, 
SW. 

Moore,  Thomas,  of  Lullingtón,  near  Burton,  S. 

Morewood,  Rev.  Henry  Case,  of  Alfreton-park,  near  Alfreton,  W 
(Coal  and  Irotí  Mines). 

Morewood,  Rev*  Jobo,  of  West  Ilallam,  near  Derby,  N E. 

Mousley,  Benjamín,  of  Hoqey-HiU  in  Chilcote,  near  Ashby-de-Un 
Zouch,  S W. 

Mower,  Robert,  Esq.  (the  late),  of  Woodseat's  Hall  in  Barlow, 
near  Chesterfield,  N W'. 

Mundy,  Edward  Miller,  Esq.  of  Shipley,  near  Derby,  N E (Comí 
Mines). 

Mundy,  Edward  Miller,  Esq.  of  Walton,  near  Burtop,  SW. 

/ 

Mundy,  Francis  Noel  Clarke,  Esq.  of  Markeaton,  near  Derbyfc 
NW.  _ 

Needham  Ellis,  ofHargate  Wall,  near  Tideswell,  W (Cotton  Mills). 

Needham^  Robert,  of  Perry-foot,  near  Chapel-en-le-Fritb,  E-  . 

Needham,  William,  of  Great  Hucklow,  near  TidesweU,  N R. 

Nuttall,  George,  late  of  Matlock,  now  of  Hampton  0ourt,  near 
Leominster,  líerefordshire,  Agent  to  Richard  Arkwxigbt,  Esq%. 

Nuttall,  John,  Land  Survéyor  and  Commissioner,  of  Matlock,  near 
Matlock  Bath,  N W. — See  page  80,  Note, 

Cakden,  Philip,  ofBentley-ball  in  LongTord,  nqar  Ashbume,  S. 

1 Oldknow, 
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Gldknow,  Samuel,  Esq.  of  Mellor,  near  Stockport,  SE  (Cotte» 
Mili,  Lime  Kilus). 

Otter,  Rev.  Edward,  late  of  Bolsover  Castle,  near  Cbesterfield,  E. 
•Pearsajl,  John,  of  Foremarke,  near  Burton,  E. 

. Pearsall,  Wilhara,  of  Repton,  ditto,  (Butcher). 

Phillips,  Richard,  ofSomersall-Herbert,  near  Uttóxeter,  E. 
Pickford,  Thomas,  of  King’s  Sterndale,  near  Buxton,  SE  (CoaL 
Mines). 

Plimley,  Walter,'  of  Styd-hall  in  Shirley,  near  Ashbume,  S. 

Pole  Sacheverel  Chandos,  Esq.  of  Radburne,  near  Derby,  W. 
Potter,  James,  of  Ilkeston,  near  Derby,  N E (Coal  Mines). 

Prínsep,  Thomas,  Esq.  of  Croxall,  near  Burton,  S W. 

Radford,  Jobo,  Esq.  of  Smalley,  near  Derby,  N E. 

Reeves,  Rowland,  Bailiff  to  Sir  Rob.  Wilmot,  Bart.  of  Chaddesden, 
near  í)erby,  E. 

Robinson,  Francis,  of  Melborae,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  N. 
Robinson,  George,  of  Hope,  near  Tideswell,  N E.  - 

i * « 

Robinson,  James,  of  Pyegrove,  near  Glossop,  SE.. 

' 1 • y 

Rodes,  Cornelias  Heathcoce,  of  Barí  boro  ugh,  near  Chesterfíeld, 
- NE.  , 

Rowbottom,  Thomas,  of  Lee-hill  in  Doveridge,  near  Uttóxeter,  E. 
Rowland,  Samuel,  of  Mickleover  and  ,Rough-Heanor,  near  Derby, 
W,  and  Derby  Towu. 

Sad|er,  William,  of  Plesley,  near  Mansfield,  N W. 

Sale,  William,  of  Donisthorpe,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  S W. 

••  , « i 

Scarsdale,  Lord,  of  Kedleston,  near  Derby,  N W. 

Scholefield,  Edward,  of  Barlborough,  near  Cbesterfield,  N E (Lime 
Kilns).  . 

Shore,  Samuel,  Sen.  E?q.  of  Norton,  noar  Sheffield,  S.  . 
Shuttleworth,  Ashton  Aahton,  Esq.  of  Hathersage,  near  Stoney 
' Middleton,  NE. 

Simpson,  the  Hon.  John,  of  Stoke  in  Hope,  near  Tideswell,  NE. 
Sitwell,  Edward  Sacbaveril  Wilmot,  of  Stanesby,  near  Derby,  N £- 
Sitwell,  Sir  Sitwell,  Bart.  (the  late)  of  Renishaw,  near  Chesterfield, 

• NE. 

» • » ' 

Smedley,  Thomas,  of  Eggington,  near  Burton,  N E. 

Smith,  Chrístopher,  Bailiff  to  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  at  Longford-hall^ 
near  Ashburne,  S. 

f 

Smith,  John,  of  Linton,  In  Charch  Gresley,  near  Burton,  S. 
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Smítb,  John,of  Repton,  near  Burton,  £. 

Smith,  Joseph,  of  Wood-fieldb  in  Lullington,  near  Burton,  S. 

. Sraith,  William,  of  Swarkestone  Lowes,  near  Derby,  S,  and  Fwe- 
marke-park,  near  Burton,  E. 

}Sniith,  William,  Bailiff  to  Wm.  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  at  Locko-park,  near 
Derby,  N E.  ■ 

Statbam,  William',  ofShottle,  near  Wirksworth,  SE. 

Stone,  Robert,  of  Boylstoue,  near  Ashbnrne,  S,  and  Somerrall  Her- 
bert,  near  Uttoxeter,  E.  ^ 

Strutt,  George  Benson,  Esq.  of  Bel  per,  near  Derby,  N (Cottoa 
Mills.) 

Strutt,  George  Henry,  ditto  (Pruniug).  See  page  239; 

Tilomas,  Wootqn  Berkenshaw,  of  Boythorp,  near  Chesterfíeld,  S, 
and  Chesterfíeld  Town. 

Thornhill,  Baclie,  Esq*  of  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  %near  Bakewell,  S 

i V * 

(Lead  Mines). 

Tomiin,  Robert,  late  Bailiff  to  the  Duke  of  Devonsbire  at  Chats- 
worth,  now  of  Knowchley  in  Stoke,near  Stoney  Middleton,  EN  E. 
Toplis,  George,  of  Brassington,  near  Wirksworth,  W. 

Vernon,  Lord,  of  Sudbury,  near  Uttoxeter,  E. 

i# 

Upton,  Charles,  Esq.  of  Derby,  Agent  to  Earl  Harrington  and 
Lord  Scarsdale. 

Wall,  John  (the  late),  of  Weston  Underwóod,  near  Derby,  N W. 

W aitón;  Thomas,  of  Repton,  near  Burton,  E. 

Ward,  John,  of  Lullington,  near  Burton,  SI 
Waterpark,  Lord,  of  Doveridge,  near  Uttoxeter,  E. 

Webb,  John,  of  Barton  Lodge,  near  Ashburne,  S. 

Webb,  Matthew,  of  Donkil  Pits  in  Catton,  near  Burton,  S W, 
Wilkinson,  Isaac,  of  Tapton,  near  Chesterfíeld,  N E. 

Wilmot,  Sir  Robert,  Bart.  of  Chaddesden,  near  Derby,  E. 

Wolley,  Adam,  Attorney,  of  Matlock  Bath.  See  ibis  Preface, 

p.  20. 

Wood,  George,  of  the  Grpve  Inn,  Buxton. 

Wood,  William,  of  tbe  Eagle  and  Child  lnn,  Buxton* 

Wood  ward,  William,  of  Staoton  by  Dale,  near  Derby,  E. 

I beg  to  supply  the  following  oraissions,  in  my  ac« 
knowledgments  to  Mineral  Contributon  in  the  Preface 
to  the  first  Yolmne,  discovered  since  the  publishing  of 
.it,  TÚ, 
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Mineral  Contributors,  befare  omitted* 

Alien*  WHliara,  Miner,"  late  of  Ashover,  now  of  Bulla-Pill,  pfcár 
Newhaven,  OJoucestershire. 

Astíey,  Fruncís  Dudkenfiéíd,  Esq. , Coal  Owner,  of  DuckenfieM 
Lodge,  near  A&hton-under-Hne,  S. 

Btood,  David,  Collier  (now  bHnd),  of  Bar-gate  in  Belper,  near 
Derby,  NNE. 

Bollington,  James,  Coal-ánker,  of  Dick-Iant  in  Ashover,  near 
Chesterfield,  SW. 

Bówer,  Thomaá,  Collier,  of  Dnmfield,  near  Chesterfield,  N. 

Buckley,  'fho^nas^  Sougher,  ofCrich,  near  Wirksworth,  E.  ' 

Cockaync,  Jqhn,  Sen.  Sinker,  Sougher  and  Miner,  of  Dick-lant  in 
Ashover,  near  Chesterfield,  S W. 

Doncaster,  Wiliiam, Rorer,  of  the  Wheatsbeaf  in  Brailsford,  near 

„ Áshburne,  SE-. 

tíicot,  Jobo,  Miner,  oí  Bretton  in  Eyain,  near  Ti  desleí!,  N E. 

Trost,  Matthew,  Jun.  Mine  Agent,  of  Calver,  near  Stoney  Mid- 
dleton,  S E.  See  p.  xi.  herein. 

Gregory,  John,  Mine  Owner,  of  Ravensnest  in  0 ver  ton,  near 
ChekérfieM,  S W. 

Hambury,  John,  Josepb,  James  and  Thomas  (four  Brothers),  Sink- 
ers,  of  Kefetedge,  near  Chesterfield,  SW. 

Hartop,  Henry,  Coal-master,  of  Attercliff,  near  Sheffield,  E. 

Uopkinson,  John,  Sinker,  of  Mill-town  in  Ashover,  near  Cbester* 
field,  SW. 

Longsdon,  Thomas,  Miner,  ofGreat  Hncklow,  near  Tideswell,  N E. 

Marriot,  Samuel,  Sinker,  of  South  Carolina  Farm  in  Ashover,  near 
Matlock  Bath,  N W. 

Morton,  John,  Coal-'master,  of  West  Handley,  near  Chesteiw 
field,  N. 

Stephenson,  Wiliiam,  Miner  and  Collier,  of  Little-worth  in  Tans- 
ley,  near  Matlock  Bath,  N W. 

Thompson,  Stephen,  Miner,  of  Ravensnest  in  Overton,  neai  Che»* 

. terfield,  SW. 

, Warren,  Sir  John  Borlase,  Bart.  Coal  and  Mine  Owner,  of  Sta- 

' \ 

pleford,  qear  Nottingham,  W. 

. tyümot,-  Thomtp,  Sinker,  of  Kelstedge  in  Ashover,  near  Cheste*» 

; >id,  s w-v 

;Jfoung,  Samuel/  Miner,  of  W atstan  well-bridge,  near  Wirksworth,  E« 

4» 
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Ah  Alphabetical  List  of  the  severa!  VÍLLAGES,  or 
smaller  ossemblages  of  tí  ouses  7 and  of  the  tí  A tí* 
LETSy  TO  TFNStílPS  and  TOtfNS  in  Derby- 
skire9  which  are  mentioned  or  referred  to  in  this  Re - 
porty  with  the  Parish  and  tí  un  d red  in  which  each 
is  sitúate , the  latter  being  abbreviated  to  save  room9 
viz . Ap  H for  Appletree  Hundred  (vol.  I.  p.  78), 
B of  D for  Borougk  of  Derby  (I.  p.  80),  H PH 
for  High  Peak  Hundred  (1.  80),  M L H for  Mor - 
lesión  and  Litchurch  Hundred  (I.  83),  RGB  for 
Reptoft  and  Gresley  Hundred  (1. 84),  Stí  fór  Sears - 
date  Hundred  (I.  85),  and  WW  for  Wirksworth  Wa~ 
pentake  Qot  Low  Peak). 


Abbey-dale  in  Norton  S H 
Abney  in  líope  II  P H 
Aboey-grange  inHope  II  PH 
Adelphi  in  Ducktnanton  S H ' 
Aenes-meadów  in  Kniveton 

WW 

Aípmoor  (or  Danes-raoor) 
in  North  Winfieid  S H 
Aldercar  in  Heanor  MLH 
Atderwasiey  in  (pt  of) 

Wirksworth  Ap  H 

í 

Aldwark  ia  (pt  of)  Brad- 

j bume  W W 
Aldwark-grxnge  in  (pt  of) 
Bradbuute  W \V 
Alfreton  Towa  (no d Parish) 

SU 

, Alkmanton  inLongford  ApH 
pt  of  Alkmundjc  St«  pt  o # Derby 
Town  (and  Parish)  B of  D 
(the  remaiuder  ia  MT  H) 


Allen-bUl  in  Matlock  W W 
Allestry  Totro  («mí  Parish) 

MLH 

AlUaints,  pt  of  Derby  Town 
(and  Parish)  B of  D 
Alpert  in  Hepe  H P H 
pt  of  Alport  in  Bakeweil  H P II 
pt  of  Alport  in  (pt  of)  Yólgrave 

H P II 

Alsop  in  (pt  oí)  Ashbarne 

WVV 

Ah-IInoknal  ToWn  («id  Pa- 
rish) SH 

Alton  m (pt  ot)  Asbotfef  SH 
Alton  in  (pt  of)  Witksworth 

ApH 

. Afraston  in  (pt  of)  St.  Mi- 

chael  MLH 
. Amfcastonln  ElvastonMLH 
Ankerbold  (of  A nkerbóle)  in  • 
North  Winfieid  SH 
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Apperknowl  in  Dronfield  SH 
pt  of  Appleby,  Town  (and  Parish) 

R G H (the  rem. 
in  Leicestersbire) 
Arleston  in  (pt  of)  Barrow 

Ap  H 

Ash  in  Sutton  on  the ' Hill 

Ap  H 

pt  of  Ashburne,  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) W W (thé  rem. 
in  Ap  H and  WW) 

Ashford  in  Bakewell  IIPH 

' " * * 

Asb-gate  in  Chesterfield  S H 
Ashley-hay  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  Ap  H 
' Ashop-dale  in  Hope  ;H  P II 
pt  of  yishover,  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) S H (the* 
rem.  in  W' W) 
Aston  in  Hope  HPH 
Aston  in  Sudbury  Ap  H 
Aston  (upon  Trent)  Town 
(and  Parish)  M L H 

* <'  i 

Astwith  (or  Astwóod)  in  Alt 
Hucknai  S H 

i 

Atlow  in  (pt  of)  Bradburne 

ApH 

Bakewell  Town  (and  Parish) 

HPH 

* Ballidon  in  (pt  of)  Brad- 

‘ burne  W W 
' Bamford  in  Hathersagé  HPH 
Bank  in  Dronfield  S H 
Bánk-hall  in  Chapel-en-le- 

Frith  HPH 
Barbar  Booth  in  Castleton 
> HPH 

- X 

Barber-fields  in  Dronfield 

'SH 


pt  of  Bar-gate  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
pt  of  Bar-gate  in  Horsley  M L H 
Barlborougfi  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) S H 

Barlow  in  Stavelev  8 H 
Barlow  Bole-hill  in  Staveley 

SH 

Barmoor  in  HatherságeH  P H 
Barmoor-clough  in  Chapel- 
en-le-Frith  HPH 
.pt.  of  Barrow  (upon  Trent),  Town 
' (and  Parish)  MLII 
(the  rem.  in  Ap  H) 
Barrowcote  in  Etwali  Ap  II 
Barton-BIount  Parish  ApH 
Baslow  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Beard  in  Glossop  H P II 
Beauchief  in  Norton  S H 
Beeley  in  BakeWell  HPH 
Bcighton  Towii  (and  Parish) 

8 II 

Belper-gutter  in  Dúffield 

ApH 

Belper  Lane-end  in  Duffield 

ApH 

Belper  Town  in  Duffield  ApH 
* Bclph  in  Whitwell  S H 
Bentley  (or  Hungry  Bentley) 
in  Longford  Ap  H 
Bents  in  Dronfield  S H 
Berley  in  Beighton  S H 
Biggin  in  Hartington  WW 
Biggin  in  Tibshelf  S II 
Bigghwnili  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  ApH 

Birchett  iñ  Dronfield  S H 
Birchbver  m (pt  of)  Yol- 
grave  HPH 
Birchwóod  in  Norbury  ApH 
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' Birchwood-moor  in  Norbury 

ApH 

Birkin-lane  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

over  S H 

B ir  ley  in  Chesterfield  S II 
Black  wall  io  Kirk  Ireton  W W 
Blackwell  in  Bakewell  HP  H 
Blackwell  Town  (and  Parish) 

8 H 

Bole-hill  in  Eckington  S H 
Bole-hill  in  Norton  S II 
Bole-hill  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

wortli  W W 
Bolsover  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

Bonsai  nether  Town  (and 
Parish)  W W 
Booth  in  Hathersage  H P H 
Boulton  in  St.  Micbael  MLH 
Bowden-head  in  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith  H P H 

/ 

Bóylstone  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 

Boythorp  in  Chesterfield  SH 
Brackenfíeld  in  Morton  S H 1 
pt  of  Bradburne . Town  (and  Pa- 

lisb)  W W (tbe 
redk  in  Ap  H) 
Bindley  Town  (and  Parish) 

APH 

Bradley-Ash  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

burne  W W 
Bradsliaw-edge  in  Cha)>el-en- 
le-Fritb  H P tí 

w 

Bradway  in  Norton  S H 
Brndwell  in  Hope  HPH 
. Brailsford  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 

Bramley  in  Eckington  S H . 


Bramley-lane  in  AltHocknal 

SH 

* 

Brampton  in  Chesterfield  SH 
Brand  in  Hartington  W W 
Brassington  in  (pt  of)  Brad- 

borne  WW 
Brayfield  in  (pt  of)  Wirksr 

wortii  W W 

Breach  in  Denby  MLH 
Breaston  in  Sawley  MLH 
Bnedsall  (or  Breadsall)  Town 
x (and  Parisli)  Ap  H 

Brentwood  Gate  in  Stareley 

SH 

Bretby-common  in  Repton 

RGH 

Bretby  (or  Bradby)  in  Rep- 
ton R G H 

Bretton  in  Eyam  HPH 
pt  of  Bridge-town  in  (pt  of)  Dar- 
ley  in  the  Dale  HPIi 
pt  of  Bridge-town  in  (pt  of)  Dar-' 
ley  in  the  Dale  W W 
Bright-gate  in. Bonsai  W W 
Brimington  in  Chesterfield 

SH 

Brislingcote  in  Stapenhill 

RGH 

Brockhurst  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

orer  S H 

Bropkfitld  in  Hatliersage 
' HPH 

Brougk  in  Ilope  HPH 
Brown-side  in  Glossop  H PH 
Brushfield  in  Bakewell  IIP  H 
BubneU  in  Bakewel)  HP  H 
Bugswortb  in  Glossop  HPH 
pt  of  Buli-bridge  in  (pt  of)  Crioh 

MLH 


*B2 


i 


/ ■> 

, * 
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pt  of  Bull-bridge  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Bullhurst  ;n  (pt  of) , Mug- 

ginton  Ap  H 
Buriey  in  DufEeld  Ap  H 
Bumaston  in  Elwall  Ap  H 
Burro  w-hill  in  Walton  RGH 

1 > i 

pt  of  BurrowMsh  in  Ockbrook 

MLH 

pt  of  Burrowash  in  Spondon  Ap  H 
Burrows  in  Brailsford  Ap  H 
ptof  Borton  (South  of  Trent- 
bridge)  Town  (and 
Parish)  R G H (the 
rem.in  Staffordshire) 
Butterley  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

SH 

Butterley  m Fentricb  M L H 
pt  of  Butt-houpes  in  Hartshpm 

R O H (the  reno, 
in  Leicestershire) 
pt  ofBnxton  m Bakawell  HPH 
pt  of  Bdxton  in  Hartington  W Vf 
pt  of  Buxton  in  Hope  HPH 
pt  of  Cadhouse  Lañe  jn  Repton. 

RGH 

pt  pf  Cadhouse  Lana  in  TicknalJ; 

RGK 

Caldwell  in  Stapenhill  RGH? 

m ' * 

Calke  Town  (and  Farish)  i 

rgh; 

Oallenge-tow  fa  (pt  of)  Yol- 
grave  H P H 
Cgitow in  Hope  HPH  1 
Callow  in  (pt  of)  Wirkswoj-tl^ 

wwf 

Cafow  in  Chesterfiéld  S H j 
Calow-mill  in  Hathersage  i 

H PK 

C aitón  in  Bakewejl  H P H 1 


' Calver  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Carvmeadow  in  Giossop 

HPH 

Carsingtpn  Town  (and  par 

risb)  W W 
Carterrlanp  in  (pt  of } Pipx- 

ton  S Ii 

(üartlidge  in  Dronfield  S H 
Castle-Gresley  in  Cbprch 
Grerfey  R G.  H 
Cástlefcon  Town  (and  Parish) 

HPH 

Caíton  in  Croxall  RGH 
C haddesden  in  Spondon  A pH 
fJhapel-en-le-Frith  (oj  Bow- 
den-cbapel)  Towit 
(and  Parish)  HPH 
ChapeKMiütown  m Chapelr 
en-fe*Fritb  HPH 
phariesworth  in  Giossop 

HPH 

Cbatsworth  in  Bakéwell 

HPH 

Cbefiaston  Town  (ahd  Pa- 
rish) RGH 

jChelmerton  }n  Bakewell 

HPH 

phesterfieW  Town  (and  Pa- 

mh)  S H 

Ghfvin-side  in  Duf&eld  ApH 
Chiieote  m (pt  of)  Clifton 
Campville  RGH 
Chinley  in  Giossop  H P H 
Chisworfh  in  Giossop  HPH 
Cbunalt  in  Giossop  HPH 
Cfirnth  BtoughtonToWn(and 
Parish)  Ap  H 
Cburch  Gjresley  Town  (and 
* l'  ■ ' ■ Farish)  RGH 


/ 


I 


una  iMVicn, 


H ~ 

V 
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Cfeurch  Stemd^e  in.  Hartr 

ington  W W 
OiiiderohilljttBontey  MLH 
Cindereio  WbitweU  S H 
Clay-cross  in  Noctb  Win- 

field  S II 

Clifton  itft  (pt  of)  Asbbume 

MLH 

divs  irv  {pt  of)  Mugginton 

Ap  H 

¡jPodrha^  Farm  jo  Bakewell 

HPH 

Clown  Town  (and'Pfcrfch)  S H 
Gobden-edge  in  Qlossop 

. UPH 
Coddingtonin  (ptof)  Crich 

MLH 

•Codnor  in  Heanor  MLH 
Cednor-parkin  Heanor  MLH 
■ .Coid-Eafem  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

bnrne  WW 
Cole»Aston  in  Dtraqfield  SH 
Combes-edge m Hope  HP ti 
' Coraptonitt(pfc©f)-  Asbbume 

ML 

Coaksbury  in  (pt  óf)  Yol- 
grave  HPH 
: Copbvéddle  in  HapéH  P H 
- . Cotes  Park  in  Alfreton  S H 
Ccftman-jmy  inl&eatéa  MLH  . 
. Coisn^o  tbe-Ebns) in  Lul- 
. . lington  R 6 : 

• Oowdaie  in  BakewettJI  P H 
; •;  Caw-bofcse  lañe  in  Duffield 

Ap  H 

Cfwtey  m»  (pf  él>.0arie)r  in 
4r  tbe  Dale  W W 

Con iry  w H 

CowfcwmBope  HPH 


Connajr  in  Doffidd  A p H 
pt  of  Cotbencli  in  Doffield  A p H 
pt  of  Conbench  in  Horsiey  MLH 
Cnnbiook  in  Tideswell 

HPH 

pt  of  CvestweU  in  Ihntoa  5 H 
pt  of  Creaswell  in  Wfaátwcll  8 H 
pt  of  Criob  Town  (and  Parisb) 

MLH  .((Se  Km. 
in  SHsndWW) 
Cficb-chose  in  (pt  of)  Citeh 

MLH 

pt  ofCronífard  (Scartben  Nick) 

Matlock  WW 
pt  of  Cremfordífi(pt  of)"Wirks- 

worthWW 
Cromford  Bvn^  jk  WiU 

bardey 

CmakODttfe  in  Hartington 

W W 

Cmpertop  in  Sattoft  ón  tbe 

HUI  ApH 
Croes  Gre*n  in  (ptof)  Dar- 
lepin  tbe  Date  W W 
Cross  of  th*  Hands  in  Daf- 

ftcfat  ApH 
Cnwdyeote  in  Hartington 

WW 

Croxatt  Town  {and  Parisb) 

RGH 

Cobkp.  TofOn  ijm AParish) 

ApII 

: CuWeyAfoor  inCubléy  Ap  H 
Ctibad  in  Daiiihftwl  Ap  H 
Cíirba*  in  BakoweR  HPH 
: Cofcborpe  in.  Cbnterfielé 

SH 

Xbdbmy  Imán  (and  Parisb) 

ApH 


i 
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Daibury  Lees  in  Daibury 

ApH 

i 

Dale  Abbey  (Extra-paro- 
cbial)Town  (and 
Liberty)  M L II 
Dale-bead  in  Tideswell  HPH 
Dale-moor  in  Dale  Abbey 

» MLH 

Daues-moor,  9ee  Ainmoor 
' Dafk-lane  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

MLH 

■ Darley-Abbey  in  (pt  ef)  St. 

Alkmund  M L H 
pt  of  Pariey  (in  the  Dale)  Town’ 
(and  Parish)  HPH 
(the  rem.  in  W W) 

. Darley-flash  in  (pt  of)  Dar- 
ley  in  the  Dale  H P H 
Darley-moor  in  Norbury  ApH 
Darwent-chapel  in  Hather- 

sageHPH 
Deer-leap  in  North  Win- 

field  S H 

. . Bénby  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 

Derby  Hills  in  (pt  of)  Castle 
* • Donnington  RG 

. Derwent,  see  Darwcnt  Chapel 
pt  of  Derwent-dale  in  Hathersage 

HPH 

pt  of  Derwent-dále  in  Ilope  HPH 
Dethick  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

W W 

Dey-park  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Dinting  in  Gloasop  HPH 
pt  of  Donisthorpe  in  ChurchGres- 

ley  RGH; 

pt  of  Donisthorpe  in  Measham 

RGH 

* « 


pt  of  Donisthorpe  in  (pt  of ) Nr* 

therSeai  RGH 
Dore  in  Dronfield  SH 
. Dove-hole  in  Hope  HPH 
Doveridge  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH 

Ddwall  in  Hartington  WW 
Doway-hóle  Lañe  in  (pt  of) 
Ashover  S H 
. prakelow  in  Church  G resley 

RGH 

Draycot  in  Sáwley  M L H* 
Dronfield  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

Long  Duckmanton  (enm  Sutton) 
Town  (and  Parish)  S II 
* Duffield  Town  (and  Parish) 

Ap  H 

Duffield  Bank  m Duffield 

ApH 

pt  of  Dumshill  in  Dale  Abbey 

MLH 

pt  of  Dumshill  inOckbrook  MLH 
pt  of  Dumsbill  in  Spondon  Ap  H 
Dunston  in  Chesterfield  S H 
Eaglestor  (or  Eccles-tor)  in 
(ptof)  Yolgrave  HPH 
Eecles  in  Chapel-en-le-Frith 

HPH 

Eccles  in  Hope  HPH 
Eckington  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

- Edale  Chapel»  see  G rindsbrook 
EdensorTown  (and  Parish) 

HPH 

Edge-moor  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

MLH 

ptof Edingaie.in  Croxáll  RGH 
(the  r¿m.  in  Stafioidshire) 


s. 
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IxHaston  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH, 

Ednaston in Brailsford  ApH 
EggingtonTown  (and  Parish) 

MLH 

Elmton  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

Elton  in  (pt  of)  Yolgrave 

WW 

Elvaston  Town,  (and  Parish) 

MLH 

Etwail  Town  (and  Parish) 

Apli 

Eyara  Town  (and  Parish) 

HPH 

Fairfield  in  Hope  HPH 
Far-Duckmanton  in  Duck- 

manton  S H 

Far  Lañe  in  Staveley  S H 
Farley  in  (pt  of)  Darley  in 
the  Dale  HPH 
Farlow-green  in  Duffield 

ApH 

Faraah  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Fenny-Bentley  Town  (and 
Parish)  W W 
Femeylee  in  Hope  HPH 
Findernin  Mickieover  M L H 
Flagg  in  Bakeweil  HPH 
Foolow  in  Eyam  HPH 
Ford*  in  Chapel-en-le-Frith 

HPH 

Ford  in  Eciington  S H 
Ford  in  North.Winfield  S H 
Foreraarke  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) R G H 

Fostón  in  Scropíon,  Ap  H 
Four  lane-ends  (or  Ufton)  in 
South  Winfield  S H 


Foxlow  in  Hartiogton  W W 
Fritchley,  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

MLH 

Froggatt  in  Bakeweil  HPH 
Gamesley  in  Glossop  HPH 
Gander-lane  in  Eckington 

SH 

Gate-house  in  Hathersage 

HPH 

Geei^lane  in  Eckington  S II 
Glapwell  in  Bolsover  S H 
Glass-house  Common  in 
Whittington  S H 
Glossop  Town  (and  Parish) 

HPH 

Glutton  in  Hartington  W W 
Goldcliff  (or  Goldy)  in  Hope 

HPH 

pt  of  Golden-valley  in  Alfreton  $ H 
pt  of  Golden-  valley  in  Heanor 

MLH 

Gofsey  bank  in  (pt  of) 
Wirksworth  W W 
pt  of  Goyte-bridge  in  Hartington 

W W 

pt  of  Goyte-bridge  in  Hope  HPH 
Grange-field  inTrusley-ApH 
Grange-mill  (Ivenbrook- 

Grange)  iü  (pt  of) 
Wirksworth  W W 
Gratten  in  (pt  of ) Yolgrave 

HPH 

V ^ 

Grass-moor  in  Chesterfield 

SH 

• - • % 
Great  Hucklow  in  Hope 

, HPH 

Great  Longsdon  (or  Long- 
stone)  in  Bakeweil  HPH 
Great-rocks  inTidesweilHPH 


I 
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Great  Rowsley  in  Bakewell 

HPH 

Great  Wilne  in  Aston  (upon 
Trent)  M L H 
Green-hiU  in  Norton  S H 
Green-hill  Lañe  in  Alfréton 

SH 

Greenwich  in  Pentrich  MLH 
pt  of  GrifFe  in  (pt  of)  Bradburne 

W W 

pt  of  GrifFe  in  (pt  of)  Wirkswortb 

W W 

pt  of  Grindleford-bridge  in  £yam 

HPH 

pt  of  Grindleford-bridge  in  Ha- 

thersage  HPH 
Grindlow  in  Hope  HPH 
Grindon  in  Hartington  W W 
Grinds-brook  (Edale  Chapel) 
in  Castleton  HPH 
Hackenthorp  in  BeightonSH 
Hackney  Lañe  in  (pt'of ) Dar- 
* ley  in  the  Dale  HPH 

Haddon  Hall  in  Bakewell 

HPH 

HadfxeLd  in  Glossop  HPH 
Hady  in  Chesterfield  S H 
Halea^een  in.  Shiriand  S H 
HallrdifF  in  Chesterfield  S H 
HaU-fidd  Gate  in  Sbirland 

SH 

Hañley  in  Nortb  WinfieldSH 
Hanson-grange  in  Tborpe 

WW 

Hard wick4jali  in  Huck» 

nal  S H 

H&re  H&  ja  BayUtone  Ap  H 
HargatMianour  in  Egging- 

W»  Mi  H 


Hargate-wafl  in  Tideswelt 

H P H 

Harley  in  Hartington  WW  . 
Harstoft  in  Alt  IlucknalS  tí 
Harston  in  Matlock  W W 
Hartington  Town  (and  Pa- 

rish)  W W 

Hartle  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Harts-hay  in  Pentrich  MLH 
Hartsboro  Town  (and  Pa- 

risb)  RGH 
Harwood  Grange  in  Bake- 
well HPH 
Hasland  in  Chesterfield  S H 
Hasling-houses  in  Hartington 

W W 

Hassop  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Hathersage  Town  (and  Pa- 

«sh>  h p n 

Hatton  in  Mantón  on  Dove 

ApH 

Hayfield  in  Glossop  H P'H 
Hay-side  in(pt  of)  AshoeerSH 
Hazlebadge  in  Hope  HPH 
Hazleford  in  Eyam  HPH  . 
Hazlewood-kall  in  Duffield 

AP  H 

Hazlewood-lane  in  Duffiéki 

Ap  H 

tíeage  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Heanor-wood  in  Heanor 

MLH 

Heanor  Town  (and  Pañsh> 

MLH 

Heatb  Town  (and  Parisb;  SH 
lleatbcote  in  HartingtonW  W 
pt  of  Heatber  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH  (the  rero. 
in  Leicestershirej 


i 
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- Heely-miUjn  Norton  .S  H 
Herapyard-lane  in  NortonSH 
Hemsworth  in  Norton  S H 
, Henmore  in  DenbyM  LH 
Henmore  in  Nortli  Winfield 
' SH  I 

‘ ; Higham  in  Shirland  S H 
Higb-Ash  in  Staveley  S H 
High-Aabes  in  (pt  of)  Asb- 

over  S H 

High-lane  in  Eckington  S H 
Higb-low  ib  Hope  H P H 
High  Needham  in  Hartington 

WW 

High-Óredisb  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

over  S H 

- High-etreefc  ¿H  Hartington 

' « . WW 

\ 4 

puof  Hili-diff  Lañe  in  4 Duffield 

j.  . ApH 

pt  of*  Hiü-cliff  Lañe  in  (pt  of) 
x -í  . Wirktworth  Ap H 

* *,  HiUcote  in  Blackwell  S H 

\ Htll-Somersall  in  Somersall 
• Herbert  ApH 

* WHilton  in  Mártton  oa  Dove 

V Ap  H 

, Hitt-top  átvBakeveU  H P H 

- i r Jiill-top  in  Dronfield  S H 

Hognaatón  ia(pt  of)  Ash- 

burne  W W 
i Holbrook  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
pg  of  Hollingtoain  Longfaijd  ApH 
ptof  Hollington  in  Sbirley  Ap  H 
¿ Hollinwood-common  in 

Staveley  SH 
pt  of  Hollownjs  (netherand  upper) 
in(pt  of)  Ashover  WW 
pgdfHolloways  in  (ptof)  Crich 

MLH 
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Hohne  in  BmkeweU  H P H 
~ Holm-gate  in  North  Winfield 

SH 

Holmsfield  in  Dnmfield  S H ' 
Holyíraoor-side  in  Chester- 

field  $ H 

Hoon  in  Mantón  on  Dove 

ApH 

Hope  Town  (and  Parisb) 

HPH 

Hopping-hill  (or  mili)  in  Duf- 
field Ap  H 
Hopton  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  WW 
Hopwell-hall  in  SawleyMLH 
Horridge-end  in  Hope  H PII 
Horsley  Town  (and  Parisb) 

{ MLH 

! Horsley-^ite  in  Dronfield  SH 

Horsley-W  oodhouse  in  Hors- 
i ley  MLH 

Hougbton,  Basset  and  Fel- 
ley,  see  Stoney  H. 
i HnUancLin  (pt  of)  Aihborne 
í * ApH 

Hulland  Cate  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

borne  Ap  H 
Hulland  Lañe  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 
, borne  Ap  H 

Hulland  Ward  (eatra  paro- 
chial)  Town  and 
i'  Liberty  Ap  H 

* Hungry  Bentley  see  Bentley 
Hundall  (orUndalJ)in  Dron- 
'■  •<  ' field  S H 
'Hordlowin  Hartington  WW 
: Ible  in  ‘ (pt  * of)  Wirksworth 

WW 

aMeneWiay  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 
worth Ap  H 

*C 
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BkeSton  Town  (and  Parísh) 

Mili 

Ingleby  in  Foremarke  EG  H 
Inkersall  in  Stóveléy  S H 
Inkersali-green  in  Slaveley 
' SH  . 

Intakein  Hulland-Watá  ApH 
Ireton-wood  in  Kirk  Ireton 

W W 

Ked  festón  Town  (and  Pa-  ¡ 

TÍsh)  Ap  H j 
Kelstedge  in  (pt  of ) Ashover  ; 

. SH  1 

Kilburne  in  Horsley  MLH  . 
Kiliamarsh  in  Eckington  S H i 
Kinder  in  Glossop  HP  H i 
Kings-Newton  in  Melborne 

RGH 

Kíngs-Sterndale  in  Bakewell 

H P H 

pt  of  Kirk-Hallam  Town  (and  Pa- 

Tisb)M  LH  (the 
rem.  in  Ap  H) 
Kirk  Ireton  Town  (bnd  Pa-  . 

rish)  WW 
Kniveton  Tcrwn  (and  Parísh) 

W W 

Langley  (Kirk)  Town , (and 
Parísh)  MLH 
Langley  in  Héanór  MLH 
pt  of  Labgtey-mill  in  HeanorMLH 

(therem.inNot- 

tioghairishjre) 

Langwith-laíie  inScárcljffSH 
Lea  in  (pt  of)  Ashover  WW 
Lea-hatl  in(ptof)Brádbume 

WW 

Leam  in  Eyam  H P H 
Lea-wood  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

WW 


Lewcote-gate  in  West  Hal- 

tam  MLH 

Iightwood  in  Norton  S H 
Lindo  w-lane  in  (ptoF)  Crich 

SH 

\ 

Linton  in  Charch  Gresley 

RGH 

Litdhurch  m St,  Péter  ML  H 
Little  Ohester  in  (pt  of) 
St.  Alkmund  M LH 
Lítele  Eaton  in  (pt  of)  St. 

Álkmnnd  MLH 
Little  Hallam  in  Hkeston 

MLH 

Little  Hayfield  -in  'Glossop  , 

HPH 

little  Huckkw  in  Hope 

HPH 

little  Ireton  in  (Kbdleston 

ApH 

Little  Lobgsdon  (or  Lohg- 
«ton)  m Bakewell  HPH 
little-tnoor  in  (pt  of)  Asb- 

■over  SH 
Little  Norton  in  Norton  S H 
littééóver  in  Mtokleover 

MLH 

littie  Rdwsley  i»  Q>t  of) 
•Darfcyin  the  41*  H PH 
little  WilneiirSttwley  MLH 
Litton  in  Tidesweil  HPH 
Loads  ín  ChdnaftlH  S H 
Locko-Ptorkin  SpoadonApH 
Loc&»lanfc'in  Atarih  WinMd 

SH 

LangrEaton  in  Sawley  MLH 
Loagfórd  Town1  (and  Parlst) 

Ap  H 

LongíLane  in  -Saten  do  *he 

Hill  Ap  H 
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$¡oagtt(g>,.  see  Great  and 
fjttie  Long&don 
Ifíe^nor  ;Vi  k H 
Lftvyer  Rirohett  in  Dronfield 

SH 

* Liidq/ell  ip  Hartington  W 
l#ídvPEt^  m Gla^to^  ®PH 
Lullington  Town  (and  Parish) 

, ftGH 

£¿u&#didein  Matlock  WW 

v > 

Xgtógftte  iff  LiropMd  $ H 
MftpltMQSUl  ÍQWft  (¿fw4  Par 

rish)  MLH 
Makpney  ij?  Puflielíi  Ap  H 
Mhloafóft  C&pel-en-le  F rith 

H PH 

**L<¡>ngfot4  A pH 
Iftu^lrpft^MP^llpBdWará 

AP  H , 

Mapperlgjr  in  (p*  of)  Kirk  j 
Hallam  Ap  H 
Town  (apd  Par 
r^)WW 
)4artaaty$  ia  Mackworth  • 

MLH 

pfc  of  Matpíe-feridge  in  Qlossop 

HPH(tberem. 
i*  C^Mére) 

Mawh^i»ga  io  (pt  of ) Asb- 

ovcr  SH 
Ma^Urta??  ift  ^kipgton 

SM 

Maratoa  íoa  E^w)  Town 
(and  Parish)  Ap  H 
MaaBtontMfcnlgowry  in 

Cubley  Ap  H 
Matfook  Ttoárnt  fcni  JPferisb) 

WW  i. 
*C2 


Matlock  Bankin  Matlock  WW 
Matlock  PatUa  i$  Matlock 

WW 

Matlock  Bridge  in  Matlock 

WW 

Meadpw  in  Tideswell  HP H 
Meadow-place  in  (pt  of)  YoW 
gfave  HPH 
M egsbgm  Tpw  (and  Parish) 

RGH 

Melborne  Town  (and  Paiish) 

RGH 

MeUor  in  .Güboasop  HPH 
J^ercastoain(ptof)  Muggin- 
. ton  ApH 
Mey  nel-Langley  in  Langley 
(Kirk)  MLH 
pt  <pf  Michael  Sl  (pt  k> f)  Derby 
Town  (ai^d  Parish)  B of  D 
(tbe  reaa.  ja  MLH) 
Mickleover  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) MLH 
Middle  Duckmanton  in 

f)nckmanton  S H 
Middle  Handley  in  Staveley 

SH 

Middle  ton  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

wqrth  WW 
M¡ri<tt?top  in  (pt  of)  Yol* 

grave  WW  • 

Mid  vvayrho  uses  ip  Hartsbom 

RGH 

IfóHbrd» ÚJj Duffield  ApH 
Mili-oto^  í^ane  in  Staveley 

SH 

MjtlerT^greeB  (pt  of) 
Wirksworth  WW 

m (í*  of) 

* Wirksworth  Ap 


\ 


# 
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A Míllthorpe  i n Dronfield  S H 
, Mill-town  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

over  S H 

Miln-hay  in  Heanor  MLH* 
Miln-hay  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  Ap  H 
Mikihouse-dale  (or  Millers- 
díde)  in  Tideswell  H P H 
Milton  in  Répton  R G H 
Monsal-dale  in  Bakewell 

HPH 

Monyash  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Moor-háll  in  Staveley  S H 
• Mooivhay  in  Chesterfiéld  SH 

ftloor-hole  in  Eckington  S H 

0 

Morify  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 

Morley-park  in  Duffield 

ApH 

MOTton  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

Mosborough  in  Eckinjgton 
' . SH 

Mósborough-moof  in  Ecking- 
ton S H 

Mosscar-house  in  Hathersage 

HPH 

pt  of  Moss-houses  Hartington 

. ' WW  (the  rem. 
in  Cheshire) 

pt  of  Mugginton  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) Ap  ti  (the 
rem.  in  MLH) 
Mytham-bridge  ’ ha  * Hather- 
sage HPH 
Nether  Biggin  in  (pt  of) 

' Wirksworth  Ap  H 

' V 

N ether-Birchwood  in  Alfre- 

' ton  S H 


Netber  Booth  (Lady  Booth)  % 
in  Castleton  HPH 
Netber  Bradbnme  in  (pt  of) 
Bradburne  WW 

t 

Nether-end  (of  Heage)  in 
' Duffield  ApH 
Nether  Handley  in  Staveley 

SH 

Nether  Padley  in  Hather- 

sageHPH 
Netherthorp  in  Staveley  S H 
- Nether  ThurvastoninSutton 
‘ x on  the  Hill  Ap  H 

"*  . k v 

New  Brampton . (or  Little 
Brampton)inChes- 
terfield  SH 

Newbold  in  Cbesterfield  SH 
Newhall in  Stapenhill  RGH 
New  Haven  in  Hartington 

WW 

Newmarket  in  North  Win- 

fieldSH 

New  Mills  in  Gloqsop  H PH 
. Newton  in  Black  well  SH 

9 

Newton-gmnge  in  (pt  of) 
Áshburne  W W 
Newton  Solney  Tpwn  (and' 
Parish)  RGH 
Ñorbrigs  in  Staveley  S H 
Norbury  Town  (and  Parish) 

ApH  , 

Normanton  (jaxta  Dérby)  in 
(pt  of ) St.  Peter  RGH 
North-edge  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

over  S H 
Nortb-Winfield  Town  (and 

Parish)  S H 
Northwood  in  (pt  of)  Darley 
in  the  Dale  HPH 


V 
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Norton  Towb  (and  Parish) 

SH 

‘Nórton-leys  in  NortQti  S H 
Nuná-field  in  Trusley'  Ap  H 
Oaker-end  in  (pt  of)  ¿)arley 
in  the ‘Dale  W' 
Oakertíiorpe  in  South  Win- 

field  S H 

Oaks  in  Norton  S H 
pt  of  Oakthorpe  in  Church  Gres- 

ley  R G H 

pt  of  0§kt'horpe  in  Méasham 

RGH 

pt-of  Oukthorpe  in  (pt  ofj  Nether 

Seal  RGH 
Ockbrook  Town  (and  Parish) 

• - MLH 

Óffeote  in  (ptof)  Asbburne 

' WW 

* Offerton  in  Hope  HPH 
Ogstoné  in  Mórton  S H 
Oler  Brook  in  Castieton 
v T HPH 

Olerenshaw  in  Chape)-eú-fe- 
Frith  HPH 

Ollerset  ín  Glossop  HPH 
One-Ásh  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Oneston(see  Unston) 
pt  of  Openwood-gate  in  Denby 

MLH 

pt  ofÓpenwood-gate  in  Horsley 

MLH 

Osleston  in  Sutton  on  'the 

HülApH 
Osmaaton  in  Brailsford  Ap  H 
Osmaston  in  (pt  of)  St.  Wer- 
burgh  RGH 
Oanston  see  Vnstm 
í"  Outseats  in  Alfreton  S H 


’ Over  Biggiii  » (pt  of)Wirks- 

worth  Ap  H 

Over  Bboth  in  Castieton 

HPH 

Over-fórcbwuod  in  Alfreton 

SH 

Over  Hackney.  in  (pt  of) 
Darley  in  the  Dale  H P H 
Over'IIaddon  in*  Bakewell 

HPH 

Ovep-Langwith  Town . (and  ' 

Parish)  S H 
Overthorp  in  Eckington  S H 
Overton  in  (pt  of)  Ashover 

- iSH 

Ox-dose  in  Bakewell  HPH 
Oxcroft  in  Bolso  ver  S H 
ptí  of  Packington  in  W illesley  R G 

(the  rem.in  Leí-» 
cestershire) 

Padfield  in  Glossop  HPH 
Padley-hall  in  Pentrich 

MLH 

Palterton  in  Scardiff  S H 
Park-Hall  in  (pt  of)  Kirk 
Hallam  Ap  H 
ptofPark  Lane-head  in  (pt  of) 

Crich  MLH 

pe  of  Park  Lane-head  in  South 

Winfield  S H 
Parwich  in  (pt  of)  Ashbume 

WW 

Peak  Forest  Extra-paro- 
ohial  Town  (Chamber 
and  Liberty)  HPH 
PentersLane  in  (ptof)  Ash- 

borne  Ap  H . 
Pentrich  Town(and  Bnish) 

MLH 


I 
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TwtimMmet  ia  Poetrich 

MLH 

P<aB3J*Foot  ib  Ifea fe  Ebrest 
(Chamber)  H P H 
pfcof  Petar  Sk  ínfeoOC^^Xown 
(and  Parish)  B of  D (the 
* renfe  in  WK  ancfe  RGH) 
Fhosute  in  GJoaaop  H P H 
Pickardtgrten  ¿u  Clnp^n- 
le-Frith  H P H 
PiW-hall  i tai  (pt  oír),  Brad- 

burne  WVV 
Fühougli  in  (p*  of)  Ydgrave 

HPH 

Pilsbury  in  Hartington  W W 
Püsley  iR  Bdensof  HPH 
Pifeley  in  Nertfo  Wúj&eW  SH 
pt of Fiactale. in  CaMW*ón  H PH: 
pt  oCÍHndafca  in.  Hope  HPH 
pt  of  Pauten.  Town  (and  Parish) 

S H (thn  rom.  in 
Noítingbamsbire) 
pt  of  Pistem-Nook  in  Smithsby 
' RGH  (tha  i*em. 

i»  icutershire) 
Plaktovrgreen  in  (pt  of) 

CrichMLH 
Piattrball  in  Chesterfield  S H 
Plesley  (or  Plaasley)  Town 
(and  Parish)  S H 
Putero  Lodge  m Dofiield 

ApH 

PetteE»iSonimall  ín  Samen- 
salí  Berbert  Ap  H 
JVass  in  (pt  of)  Ashover  SH 
Pri«teüff  in  RaUtteU  HPH 
Pyubñdge  in  Alfreton  S H 
Quarndpa  in(pt  ¡nf)  St  Alk- 

mund  MLH 

• ' < * 


JfadlwHMP  Turo  (andiPteish) 

ApH 

Rmutfcin dusopi  HPH 

Rawmsdtjp  Puk  vk  <JK  of) 
jyfrjggjptoaApH 
pt  pf  jlsgfónttqnc  Town  (and  Pa- 
wsh) RGB  (fcberem. 
in  Leicestershire) 
Renj|haw  in  S H 

Repte»  Tow  (f&A  Pari#b> 

RGH 

WwM  M*ti<**  w» 

Riddings  in  Alfreton  S H 
Rjdge^wny  in.  íMfeúd  Ap  H 
Ridgsway  in  Eckington  Sil 

«i)^wSc%rcl^SH 

Rjpley  in  Pentrích  MLH 
BW*y  inSawley  MLH 
Jtobin-bood  (Baslow  Col» 

Uery)  jg\  Bfokewelt  HPH 
Rphnddinin  (| rt  of)  Aafcover 

S H 

Rpdsley  in  Longfbrd  Ap  H ' 
Rodaron  w Welum  RGH 
Ruten  in  Norbury  Ap  H • 
' Rowlaad  in  B*fc?w*U  BPH 
Rowtae  in  Hopo  HPH 
Rowttorn  in  Al*  Hmcjknai  , 

BH 

N Rusliop  in  Peak  Forest 

(Chamber)  H P H 
Stftdiacre  Town  (and  Parish) 

MLH 

S&ftdjp-brook  in  (pt  of)  Ash» 

borne  WW 

' Sappetteo  mChnrch  Brongh» 

ton  Ap  H 

SawRp  Tqm  (e»4  Fen8*1) 

MLH 


I 


) 
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:SeareMf*TbWn  *(*iíd  Parish) 

SH 


Seflfrtkets-Nkk  see  ¡OiGnford 
Scropton  Town  (and  Parish) 

Ap  H 

45ena  in  Alt  Hacknal  S H 
Sliackié^cross  in  Ockbrook 

MLH 

~ Shanklo*.in  BafcewettH  P H 
^hállfcrossin  Hope  HPH 
SbardloW  Jia  Aátoh  (opon 
Trent)  MLH 

Bhatfftn  in  iHope  HPH  . 
|Jt>í  Sheep-bñdge  in  Whittington  ¡ 
S H (the  tem.  in  Staveley)  j 
Sbeídtfii  in  Bakeweii  HPH: 
Bb^rbtook  in  Bakewell  HPH  | 
Shípleyin  Heaner  M X H i 
Stórebroók  in  Pl&sley  S H j 
&¿*taad  Town  (and  Parish)  ; 

SH1 

Bhirléy  Towti  (<M*d  parish) 

ApH, 

IShOttle  in  DoffiéliJ  Ap  H | 
-Shottle-gate  inDuffield  ApH  l 
ShotfléWáod  (or’ShteÜewood) 
in'Bofeever  $ H 1 
jBittóbiky  in  Qloásop  HPH 
8ittáng-low  ’«i  Cbape4-en-le- 

Frith  HPH 

i 

ISfack  in  (pt  of)  AfchoVer  S H 
Slácfc-hall  in  Giíapei-ed-le-  • 
SWtfaHPH' 
Slaley  in  Bonsal  W W , > 
Slode-lane  in  Efcbirtgton  S H | 
SaraH-tiále  in  Hope  HPH  j 
Small-dale  in  Peak  Forest  * 

UíPíbJ 

Smailéy  in  Morley  MLH  1 


Smeml-rgrange  .in  (pt  of) 
Yolgrave  W W 
SflKthsby  Town  ¿and  Parish) 

RGB 

Snúfci^houses  in  Denby 

MLH 

i 

Smithy-moor  in  North  Win- 

BeldSH 

$nel¿t»n  in  Norbuiy  Ap  H 
•$!litfert#li  *a'  (pt  oí>)  Darley 
in  tbe  Dale  W W 
Somercotes  in  Alfreton  S II 
SonieranlbHerbeft  Town 

(and  'Pírfish)  Ap  H 
- South  Normanton  Town  (and' 

Faririi)  S H 
South  Wintóld  Town  (and 

’Pwish)  S H 
$pW9w*flt  (Gate)  in  Chapel- 
eo4NPMi^lPH 
BpinktólVwi  <Bokingt9n  iS  H 
•Spfeewitfter  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

over  S H 

SpondonlWn 

Ap  H 

Spoutin  tyt  4»f)  WfafcawDüfi 

ApH 

Staden&d&akewaÜ  Hp  H 
Stúnsby  in  Alt  Hucknal  S H 
pt  ofBwmagetin  (*pt.«£)  Atárotar 

.SH 

pt-bfStwn^e  m Cbeattanfield  S H 
Sfeuitfsby  ia  Hraity  ;MdUH 
Stantrey  in  Bolsover  S H 
Sutaiey.iii  ^Spoodan  dftpdf 
ISaroton  (by  ¿bittge)  Town 
(artriParish)  ¿RGB 
?Sttfnton  (by  Dale)  Town 
(and;Ptaisb)M  L H 


\ 
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Stan tontees  in  (pt  of)  Yol- 
grave  H P H 
Stanton  (in  tbe  Peak,  or 
Stones)  in  (pt  of) 
Yolgravé  HPH 
Stanton  Ward  in  Stapenhill 

RGH 

Stapenhill  Town  (and  Pa- 
% rish)  R G H 

Starkholmes  in  MatlockW  W 
Staveley  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

Steetley  in  Wliitwell  S H 
. Stens^on  in  (pt  of)  Barrow 

ApH 

Stidd,  see  Styd  Hall 
$toke  in  Hope  HPH 
Stoncliff  in  (pt  of)  Darley  in 
the  Dale  HPH 
Stone-dales  in  Cubley  Ap  H 
pt  of  Steney  Houghton  (Houghton 

Basset)  in  Oyer 
Langwith  S H 
pt  ¿o£'  Stoney-Houghton  (Houghton 
Felley)  in  Plesley  S H 
>pt>of  Stoney-Middleton  in  Eyain 

HPH 

pt  of  Stoney-Middleton  in  Hather- 
, * sage  H P H 

pt-íof  Stretton  (in  tbe . Fields) ' 

- Town  (and  Parish)  RGH 
(tbe  rem.  in  Leicestershire) 
pCo£  Stretton  in  North  Winfield 

. SH 

p^bf'Stretton  in  Sbirland  S H 
• Stabbing  in  Chesterfield  SH 
. > Stubbing-edge  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

over  S H 

. .Stubleyin  Dronfield  S H 


Stureton  in  (ptof)  Asábame 

ApH 

Styd  Hall  (or  Stid)  in  Shirlcy 

ApH 

Sudbury  Town  (and  Parish) 

Ap  H 

SunoersallinChcsterfield  SH 
Suramerley  in  Dronfield  SH 

i 

Sunny-bill  Lañe  in  (pt  of) 
St.  Peter  RGH 
Sutton  (in  the  Dale)  (cum 
Duckmanton)  Town 
(and  Farisb)  j>  H 
Sutton  (on  tbe  Uill)  Town 
. (and  Parish)  Ap  H 
Swadlingcote  in  Church 

Gresley  RGH 
Swanwick  in  Aifreton  8 H 
Swarkestone  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) R G H 
Swath  wick  in  C hesterfíeld  SH 
. Synfin  in  (pt  of).  Barrow 

Ap  H 

Taddington  in  Bakewell 

, HPH 
Tog-hill  in  Heaaor  M L H . 
Tansley  in  (pt  of)  CrichWW 
Tapton  in  Chesterfield  S H 
Temple  Normanton  in  Eck- 

ington  S H 

ThornhiU  inlIope  liP  H 
Thomaett  in  Glossop  HPH 
Thorpé  Town  (and  Parish): 

WW 

. ThurUton  in  Elvaston.  M LH 
TibshelfTown  (and  Parish) 

SH 

* * • 

pt  of  Jicknall  Tovm  (and  Parish) 

EGIi 

1 • Ai 
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pt  of  Tidkwdl  (ftt  £ end)  in  Rep- 

ton  ÉGH 
TidesirellTawn  (and  Parish) 

HPH 

Tinkersley  in  (pt  of)  Darley 
in  the  Dale  HPH 
Tissington  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) WW 
Toad-hole  in  (pt  of)  Darley 
in  the  Dale  HPH 
Toad-hole  Furnace  in  Sbir- 

land  S H 

Toad-moor  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Tor-side  in  Qlossop  HPH 
Totley  in  Droníicld  S H 
Trinity-chapel  in  MortonSH 
Troway  in  Eckington  S H 
Trusley  Town  (and  Parish) 

Ap  H 

Tanatead  in  Tideswell  HPH 
Tupstead-milltown  in  Char 
" pel-en*le-Frith  HPH 

Tnpton  in  North  Winfíeld 

SH 

Turnditch  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
Twytord  in  (pt  of)  Barrow 

ApII 

Uftgn,  set  Four-lanc»ends 
„ Underwood  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

hume  WW 
Unston  (Ounston  or  One- 
] pton)  in  Dronfíeld  S H 

Unthank  in  Dronfield  S H 
Upper  Iíillis  in  HorsleyMLH 
Upper  Padley  in  Hathersage 

HPH 

Upper  Thurvaston  in  Long- 

ford  Ap  H 
Upper-Town  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

over  SH 


Upper-Town  in  Bansal  WW 
Wadsbelf  in  ChesterfieldSH 
Wakebridge  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

MUI 

Waldley  in  Cubley  Ap  H 
Walley,  see  Wkaley 
Walls  in  Whicwell  S H 

i 

W alistan*  in  Duffield  Ap  H 
W al  ton  in  Chesterfieki  S H 
W al  ton  (on  Tient)  Town 
(and  Parish)  R O H 
Ward  Gate  (in  Hulland)  in 
(pt  of)  Ashbnrne  Ap  II 
pt  of  Wardlow  in  Bakewell  HPH 
pt  of  Wardlow  in  Hope  HPH 
WatstanweUrbrídgein  (pt  of) 

Crícb  H L H 
Wensley  in  (pt  of)  Darley 
in  the  Dale  WW 
pt  of  Werburgh  Sl  (pt  of)  Derby 
Town  (and  Parisb)B  of 
D (therem.  inRGH) 
Wessington  in  (pt  of)  Crich 

SH 

West  Bronghton  in  Dove 

ridge  Ap  H 

West-etid  in  Hope  HPH 
West-Hallam  Town  (and  Pa- 
rish) MLH 
West  Handley  in  Staveley 

SH 

Weston  (on  Trent)  Town 
(and  Parish)  MLH 
Weston  Underwood  in  (pt 
of)  Mugginton  MLH 
Whaley  in  Bolsoyer  S H 
pt  of  Whaley-bridge  in  Hope  f JPH 
(the  rem.  in  Cheshire) 
Wheatcroft  in  (pt  of)  Crícb 

MLH 

* 
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Wheeldon  Trees  in  Harting- 

ton  WW 

Wheston  in  Hdesweir  II P II 
Wbite-Hollows  in  Repton 

R G II 

Whiterhough  in  Cbapel-en- 
le-Frith  H PH 

- White-laae  in  EckingtonSII 
White-tnoor  in  DoíiieldApII  • 
Whitfield  ia  Glossop  TI  P II 
Wfátdngton  Town  (and  Pa- 

rifch)  S II 

Whittle in  Glossop  H PH 
Whitweli  Town  (and  Parish) 

SH 

Wigley  in  Chesterfield  S II 

- Wigweli  in  (pt  of)  Wirks- 

worth  WW 
Wildens  Mili  in  Chesterfield , 

$ II 

Wülersley  (or  Cromford-  I 
bridge)  in  Mátlock  WW 
Willesley  Town  (and  Parish) 

RGH 

„ Wdlliamathorpe  in  North 

Winfield  S II 
WiUington  Town  (and  Pa- 

rish)  ML  H 
Wibthorpe  in  Sawley  MLH 
Wíndley  in  Dnífieki  Ap  II 
WindmiU-houses  in  Hope 

HPH 

WindVarse  in  (pt  of)  Si. 

Alkimmd  MLH 


Wiagerwortb  in  Chesterfield 

SH 

Wiashiü  in  (pt  of)  Barton 

(ón  Trent)  RGH 

. / 

W instar  in  (pt  of)  Yolgrave 

HPH 

pt  of  Wirksworth  Town  (and  Pa* 

rish)  WW  (the 
rem.  hi  Ap  H) 
' Woifscete  in  Ilartington  W W 

pt  of  Wooden-box  in.  Hartshorn 
RGH  (the  rem.  in 
Leicestershirc) 
Woodhousein  Dronfield  S II 
Wood-houses  in  Melborne 

RGH 

Woodseats  211  Norton  S H 

/ 

Woodseats-hall  in  Stáveley 

S H 

Woodthorp  in  Nortb  Win- 
field SH 

" Woodthorp  in  Stáveley  S H 
pt  of  Wooiey-moor  in  Morton  SH 
pt  of  Wooley-moor  in  North  Win- 

fiéidSH 
Wormhill  in  TidesweilHPH 
Wyaston  in  Edlaston  Ap  H 
Yeldersley  in  (pt  of)  Ash- 

bumc  Ap  H 
Yeveley  in  Shirley  Ap  H 
pt  of  Yolgrave  (or  Youlgrave) 

Town  (and  Parish)  HPH 
(the  rem.  in  WW) 


/ 
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ERRATA  IN  THE  FORMER  LIST  OF  VILLAGES,  &c. 

' \ 

The  foregoing  List  (which  was  promised  iu  the  Mote  to  p.  89  o f the  lst  vo- 
Lime,)  has  already  appeared  in  another  form,  viz.  arranged  according  fc® 
the  Hundreds  and  the  Parishes  ín  each*  within  which  diese  more  particular 
Places  are  sitúate,  val.  I.  p.  78.  On  the  spelling  and  arrangementof  that  List 
I bestowed  much  pains*  in  coasulting  various  authorities  and  persone* 
Mr.  Wolley  of  Matlock  Bath,  in  particular*  and  in  consequent  and  repeated 
alterations,  and  also  in  spelling  and  mentioniag  placas  canfornuble  theretn 
throughout  the  lst  Tolinne,  in  expectation  that  no  further  alterations  therein 
would  appear  necessary : I am  aorry  however  to  find  since  the  publicatioa 
of  the  lst  voluxne,  that  Stidd  Hallin  Cubley  should  beerased*  p.78;  that 
Bubton  is  omitted  in  Longford*  p.  79 ; that  (Hungry)  should  be  inserted  after 
Bettfley,  p.  79*  1. 18 ; that*  part  of*  should  be  inserted  before  Hollington* 
p.  79,  l 19;  that  Mawtmerton  in  Longford  is  omitted*  p.  79;  that*  part  of 
Hoüingtoñi  and  Styd  Hall  (or  Stid)  are  omitted  in  Shirley,  p.  79  ; that  after  - 

« f 

Longsdon,  (or  Lonjpton),  should  be  inserted,  p.  80*  1. 4*  and  13  from  the  bot- 
tom ; xhnÍHillrtop  is  omitted  in  BakeweU*p.  80;  that  Sparrrw~pit  /Gate),  p.  81, 
rehuir  es  moving  to  Chapel-en-le-Frith  from  Hathersage,  and  Perry-Fwt  and 
Autbop  to  Peak  Foiest  (Chamber)  from  Hathersage,  p.  81  and  83 ; that  Feo: W • 
¿s  omitted  in  £yam*  p.  81 ; that  Malham  should  be  Afytbam-érulge  ín  Ha- 
thersage* p.  81.— The  term  Peak  Forest,  ancientiy  included  all  the  north- 
«m  end  of  the  county*  but  the  particular  distríct  therein  called  the 
Chamber  [Le.  Hunting  Seat)  ín  the  Forest*  now  only  bears  thjtt  ñame,  as  aa 
extra  parochial  place*  and  at  p.  82*  the  word  (Chamber)  should  be 
added,after  the  stroke  that  follows  FeaJk  Forest ; that  JfntlUn,  p.*8S,  requires 
moving  to  $L  Michael  from  Mickleover : — part  of  Donnington-park  is 
omitted  in  Castle  Poxmington*  p.  84 : — After  Pacltington  should  be  added* 
(see  Willesley),  p.  84. — Before  Ticknall  should  be  inserted*  part  of*  p.  85.: 
after  Shuttlewood  should  be  inserted  (or  Shittlewood)  p.  88*  L 6.: — Walley 
should  be  Wbaky  in  Bolsover*  p.  86. — Brimmingtoo  should  be£rá¿*g*pe  in 
CHesterfield : — after  Lindow4ane  (or  LindwayJ  should  be  inserted  p.86: 
— Oneston  should  be,  Urutcn  (Ounston  or  Oneston)  in  Droafidd.— Mosf- 
borough  should  be  MotUnmg/b  in  £ckington*  p.  86*  and  Mésbomgh  meoty 
p.  87^— After  Ainmpor  should  be  inserted*  (or  Dancsmoor),  and  Daaea- 
moor  should  be  erased*  p.  87. — W oodhouse  should  be  ÍVoodtberf  in  NortV  ' 
Winfield*  p.  87- — After  Over  Langwith,  a stroke  should  be  drawn  (or 
. the  Town,  and*  part  of  Stoney  Houghton  (or  Houghton  Basset)  inserted 
in  this  parísh,  p.  87 : — before  Pipxtoo,  part  of*  should  be  inserted* 
p.  87 he fore  Stoney  Hou^htoa  ¿n  Plesley*partof,  should  be  inserted*  ¿od  • 
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(or  'Houghton  Felley),  after  it,  p.  87 ; after  Four-lane^ends  should  be  ins^rted, 
(or  Ufton),  p.  87.  :■ — Cinder  should  be  Cinders,  p.  88,  1.  7 ; and  Hasling 
House  should  be,  Houses,  p.  89.  1.  5. . At  page  90, 1. 13,  it  should  be  noted, 
that  part  of  Pinxton  parísh  is  in  Nottinghamshire.  It  should  also  be  men- 
tioned,  p.  92,  1.  2,  that  Edensor  is  wholly  surrounded  by  Bakewell  Parísh. 

In  the  List  now  given,  part  of  [or  pt  of)  prefixed  to  a places  ñame,  signifies 
1 that  the  remainder  of  such  Village,  Hamlet,Township,  or  Town,  is  sitúate  in 
some  other  Parísh,  Hundred  or  County,  than  is  here  specified  : and  when 
the  ñames' of  Parishes  that  follow  the  places*  ñames,  ha  ve  ( part  of,  or  pt  of) 
prefixed,  it  is  to  denote,  thát  such  Parishes  extend  into  some  other  Hun- 
dred, and  County  also  in  some  instances,  besides  the  Hundred  in  Derbyshire, 

1 which  is  specified : all  which  are  noticed  and  explained,  vol.  I.  p.  89,  &c. 

Throughout  these  volumes,  where  particular  Farm»  or  other  Houses,  or 
very  local  Places  are  referred  to,  as  the  sites  of  Mines,  Pits,  Quarries,  or  of 
any  natural  or  artificial  production,  &c.  &c.  I have  added  the  ñame  of  some 
place  (the  nearest  generally)  that  will  be  found  in  this  List,  and  in  that 
at  page  78  of  vol.  l.f  and  when  there  happéns  to  be  two  places  of  one  ñame 
herein,  I have  been  careful  to  add  further  particular»  to  distinguish  them  : 
so  that  I may  hope,  that  little  if  any  uncertainty  can  remam,  or  difficulty  be. 
experienced,  by  strangers  even,  to  identify  or  find  out  the  very  spots  that 
1 have  referred  to  r and  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice,  that  where  personV 

■ i 

ñames  are  mentioned,  in  connection  with  any  of  the  numerous  details  jü 
these  volumes,  that,  the  residence  and  its  bearing  from  the  nearest  Post 
Town,  of  the  persons  mentioned,  as  Contributors,  in  the  Preface  to  the  first 
and  to  this  votume,  will  often  assist  in  tracing  out  any  particular  spot  on  a 
large  Map,  or  in  finding  it,  by  those  who  are  travelling. 

I have  again  availed  myself  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Adam  Wólley,  in  send- 
ingthe  proof  sheets  of  this  alphabetical  List  to  him  at  Matlock-Bath,  for  cor- 
ree tion,  and  the  like  to  Mr.  James  Dowland  of  Cuckney,  so  that  1 may  hope, 
‘that  it  is  now  correct,  except  the  omissions  in  page  3,  of  Bnbton  in  Longford 
Ap  H,  and  in  p.  6 of  pt  of  Donnington-fark  in  Castle  Donnington  R O 
(the  remainder  in  Leicestershire),  unfortunately  not  discovered  until  that 
sheet  was  put  to  press ; and  since  then  I have  leamt,  that  in  1812  an  Act 
was  obtained,  for  erecting  the  Town  of  Buxtm  fbefore  in  three  parishes,  as 
mentioned  page  4)  into  a sepárate  Parísh : the  new  and  elegant  Churd» 

\ 0 

«recfed  therein  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  was  consecrated  and  opened  in ' 
August,  1812.  On  the  speüing  of  some  of  the  places*  ñames,  in  my  Lists,  there 
'will  femain  differences  of  opinión,  according  as  present  or  ancient  use,  or  de» 
rtvation , is  to  prevail : the  sepárate  maintenance  of  the  roads,  and  the  poor, 
and  marrying,  christening  and  burying  at  the  Chapéis  of  Fase  in  spme  few 
of  theHamletsor  Townships,  and  not  in  others,  have  occasioned  doubt* 
with  some  persons,  as  to  my  arrangements  of  these  parishes;  what  is  given 
berrín,  is,  however,  1 am  assured,  from  the  mest  authentic  sources. 
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CONTAINING  CHAPTEUS  II.  TO  XIII. 

CHAP.  II.  STATE  OF  PROPERTY,  pagn  1 lo  «. 

Ssct.  1.  Esta  tes,  and  their  Management,  1. 

Ssct.  2.  Tenu res,  3* 

CHAP.  III.  BUIDINGS,  pages  5 to  94. 

Ssct.  1.  Houses  of  Proprietors,  5.  ' 

9.  Farra-houses  and  Offices,  8. 

Complete  Farm  Premises,  9. 

Bradby-park  Farm,  with  a Piale,  9,  10. 

Walls  of  Boiidings,  19. 

Koofs  of  Buildings,  13. 

Floors  ofPlaster,  15. 

Bum  Thrashing-Floors  of  bríck  ov  stone,  17. 

Iron  Ovens,  in  general  use,  19*.  y 

3.  Repairs,  SO. 

4.  Pnces  of  Building  Máterials,  90. 

5.  Cottages,  21. 

• 0.  Bridges,  29. 

CHAP.  IV.  OCCUPATION  OP  THE  LANBS,  pages  25  to  49; 

Ssct.  1.  Size  of  Farms,  25. 

2.  Farmers,  Character  of tbem,  28. 

' 3.  Rente,  27. 

4.  Titiles,  99. 

Tithe  of  Lead  Ore,  31. 

4.  Poor’s  Rates  and  other  Parochtal  Tases,  39. 

6.  Leases,  35. 

A List  of  tbose  who  grant  them,  37. 

7.  Expenses  and  Profit  of  Farming,  40. 

Farm  Accounts,  40. 

' ' 
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CHAP.  V.  IMPLEMENTS  USEFUL  IN  AGRICULTURA, 

pagcs  43  t«  70. 

SxCT.  í . PlQUgfcs,  .43. 

A Listof  Plough-Wrigbts,  43. 

Descriptíon  of  one,  with  a Píate,  44. 

2.  Harrows,  45. 

Descriptíon  of  one,  with  a Píate,  45. 

3.  Rollen,  45. 

9 k i 

4*  Drills,  46. 

» 

Descriptíon  of  one  for  Turnips,  with  a Píate,  47. 

5.  Horse-hoes,  48. 

6.  Scufflere,  48.  . • , 

7.  Thrashing-mills,  49. 

A List  of  those  who  haré  them,  40. 

A List  of  Makers  of  tliem,  50. 

Descriptíon  of  one,  with  a Píate,  50. 

8*  Cha&cutters,  and  Straw-cutters,  56. 

A List  of  Makers  of  them,  56. 

Descriptíon  of  one,  with  a Píate,  56. 

9.  Bruisers,  58.  < ' • 

10.  Waggons,  58» 

11.  Tumbríls,  50. 

12.  One-horse  Carts,  59. 

13  and  14.  Draining-mills,  61. 

15.  Rakes,  Hoés»  Spades,  Paring-sliovels,  61. 

16.  W inno wing-M achines,  62. 

A List  of  Makers  of  them,  62. 

A 

17.  Rprers,  63. 

18.  Draining  Teols,  63. 

19.  Sowing  Tronghs,  63. 

20.  Weighing  Engine»,  64. 

A List  of  Makers  of  them,  65. 

Balances,  or  Steelyards,  65. 

21.  Miscellaneous  Implements  and  Tool»,  66. 
Weeding-tongsand  Scissars,  66. 

Rick-stands,  67. 

Cattle  Cribs, — one  described,  with  a Píate,  68. 
Turnip-slicers,  68. 

Churas, — one  described,  with  a Píate,  68. 
Chimnev-sweepers,  69. 
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CHAP.  VI.  INCLOSING  OF  PARISHES,  COMMONS,  tic. 

pages  71  to  93. 

SecT.  1.  Cases  by  Act  oí  Parí  ¡amen  71. 

A List  of  Inclosures  of  Parches  or  Hamlets,  Ti. 

Effects  of  Iuclosures  on  tbe  Cultiva  tion  ofCorn,  Rooti, 
&c.  and  keeping  of  Cattle,  &c.  75. 

Tbe  Poor  not  injured  by  Inclosures,  76. 

Inclosures  are  generally  beneficial,  77. 

A list  of  opeo  Arable  Fields  yet  remaining,  77. 

Titbes,  79. 

A List  of  Commissioners9  Ñames,  30. 

Expenses  of  Inclosures,  30. 

Rise  of  Rent — Mineral  Rigbts,  81, 

2.  Fences,  83. 

Stone  Wall  8 are  preferable  to  Hedges,  83. 

Prioes  of  Wall  Fences — Ditcbes,  85. 

' Raising  of  Quick  Fences,  8¿. 

White  Tborn,  88. 

Crab— Black  Tliorn*— Holly,  89.  ' 

Privit — Barbeny — Eider,  90. 

Bircb— Alder— Sallow — Ash— Maple—Haiel,  91. 
Gates,  92. 

3.  New  Farms,  93.  , 

CHAP.  vn.  ARABLE  LANDS,  MANAGEMENT  OF, 

pages  94  to  173.  i 

SfceT.  1.  Tittage,  94. 

Ploughing,  95. 

Harrowing  and  Rolling — Ridges,  * 96. 

, Drilling,  96. 

Dibbling,  98. 

Horse-hoeing~Hand-boeing,  99. 

Weeding,  100. 

A List  of  Eigbteen  Arable  Weeds,  100.  * 

Com  Stocks  neatly  preserred,  112. 

% Fallowing,  102. 

& Comes  of  Ciops,  ,102. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Sect.  4.  Wheat,  113. 

Steeping  tlie  Seéd  to  pitvent  Smut,  115. 

Spring  Wheat,  119. 

5.  Rye,  125. 

» 6.  Bfcrley,  125. 

Malt  and  Brewing,  127. 

7.  Oats,  128. 

Oat-raeal  and  Oat-breád,  129. 

8.  Pease,  132. 

9.  Beatos,  132. 

10.  Tares,  134. 

11.  Lentils,  134. 

12.  Buck  wheat,  135. 

/ i 

13.  Turnips,  common,  135. 

ífy  Preventatives,  136.  . 

Modes  of  preserving  Turnips  in  Wifttw,  138. 

14.  Cole-seed  or  Rape,  140. 

15.  Cabbages,  140. 

A List  of  Persona  who  cultívate  them,  140. 

i 

16.  Ruta  Baga,  or  Swede  Turnips,  144. 

A List  of  Persons  who  Cultívate  them,  144. 

18.  Khol  Rabie,  149. 

19.  Thousand-leaved  Cabbage,  149. 

20.  Carrots,  150. 

« 21.  Beses,  151. 

22.  Potatoesy  151. 

A List  of  Persons  who  cultívate  them  fot  Raro  uses»' 

\ 

and  for  Sale,  151.  .i 

23.  Clover,  Red,  156.  : 

White  or  Dutch  Ciover,  158. . 

24.  Trefoil,  159. 

Rib-grass — Hay-seed*,  160. 

25.  Ruy-grass,  160. 

Artificial  mixed  Qfasses»  161*  . 

Cow-grasv  163% 

26.  Sainfoín,  164.  ' 

27.  Lúceme,  166.  i . 

'28.  Chicory,  167* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Sect,  29.  Hops,  167. 

30.  Hemp,  167. 

31.  Flax,  168. 

•32.  Liquoríce,  168. 

33.  Chamoraile,  169. 

34.  Teasils,  170. 

35.  Sundry  cultivated  or  useful  Plants,  170. 

Woad,  or  Dyers*  Weed,  170. 

Widow-wort — Yarrow— Vale  rían,  171. 

EUcampane — Lavender — Ehubarb — Trafiles,  172. 

CHAP.  VIIL  GRASS  LANDS,  pages  174  to  204. 

Sbct.  1.  Meadows,  or  Mown  Lands,  174. 

Low  Meadows,  176. 

A List  of  Six  Weeds  of  low  Grass  Lands,  177. 

i 

Upiand  Meadows,  178. 

Hay-making,  179. 

Stacking  of  Hay,  180. 

Manuring  of  Meadows,  184, 

2.  Pastares  or  Grazed  Lands,  188. 

Stockiug  of  Pastares,  189. 

Dairy  Grounds,  190. 

AList  of  FifteeH.Weeds  of  Upldad  Swerd,  191. 

Sheep  Pastures,  197. 

Ley  or  Joist  Pastures,  197. 

Laying  Land  to  Grass,  199. 
fireaking  up  Grass  Lánd,  203. 

CHAP.  IX.  GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS,  pages  205  to  218. 
Sccr.  L Gardens,  205. 

« 

Improved  Garden  Seats  described,  with  a Píate,  207. 
Market  Gardens,  208. 

Liquid  Manures  applied  to  a Ghtrden,  '209. 
Management  and  Cropping  éf  the  Same,  209. 

' 

2.  Orebards,  214. 

Eider  and  Biflcb  Wine,  216. 

* f * ^ 
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CHAP.  X,  W60DS  AND  PLANTATIONS,  pages  219  to  540^ 

Sect.  1.  Copse  or  Spring  Woods,  219. 

A List  ofOak  Woods  witb  Underwood,  219. 
Calculations  of  the  Profit  from  Wood  Lands,  224. 
Modes  of  selling  tbe  Produce  of  Woods,  228. 

» Appropriation  of  Underwood  to  difFerent  uses,  233. 

2.  Woods,  without  Underwood,  236. 

3.  Plantations,  237. 

A List  of  Places  wbere  young  Plantations  are  raade,  237. 

Nurseries,  241. 
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A List  of  Forty-five  Sorts  of  Trees  or  Underwood,  and 
of  places  where  they  grow,  &c.  244  to  268. 
Hedge-row  Oaks,  A c.  257.  ' 

Forest  Pruning,  270. 

A List  of  Places  where  it  has  heen  practised,  277. 
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The  necessity  of  Foresupruning  shown,  283. 

Practical  Rules  for  pruning  young  Forest  Trees,  296. 
Thining  of  Plantations,  311.  '• 

4.  Timber,  315. 

Causes  of  tbe  scarcity  oí  large  Trees,  and  remedies  pro» 
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posed,  315. 

Forty-six  Queries  by  Government,  on  tbe  Cultivation 
and  Management  of  Navy  Timber,  325. 

On  the  peeling  and  selling  ofOak  Bark,  331. 

CHAP.  XI.  WASTE  LANDS,  pages  341  to  359. 

Ssct.  1.  Moors,  341. 

A List  of  Open  C omino ns  and  Moors  yet  remaihing  * 
uninclosed,  341. 

A List  of  Eight  Planta  and  Weeds  on  the  Moors,  344. 

2.  Mountains,  346. 

Ridding  of  Land  from  large  Stones,  346.  . 

3.  I3ogs,  847.  , _ 

A List  of  Mosses  or  Bogs,  348. 

4.  Fens  and  M&rsbes,  350. 

The  better  Dráinage  of  Synfin  Fen  proposed,  350. 

5.  Foreste,  353. 

6.  Heaths  and  Downs,  355. 

A List  of  Six  Planta  and  Weeds  on  the  Heaths,  &c.  356, 
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CHAP.  xn.  IMPROVEMENTS  OF  LANDED  PROPERTY, 

pages  360  lo  403. 

8ome  general  Remarks  on  Improving  Famas,  360. 

Sect.  1.  Draining,  362. 

Mr.  Elkington’s  operations  not  uniformly  snccessfbl  ¡n 
Bedforrishire,  363,  or  in  Derbyshire,  376. 

Principies  of  Draining,  378. 

Premiums  saggested  to  Professional  DrainerS,  383. 

A List  of  Professional  Drainers,  384. 

A List  of  Places  where  it  has  been  practised,  386. 
Opeti  Drains  and  Farro  ws,  397. 

Straightening  and  sioping  of  Brooks  and  Rivera,  397. 

A List  of  Places  where  it  has  been  practised,  398. 

3.  Paring  and  Burning,  400. 

A List  of  Places  where  it  haf  been  practised,  402. 

3.  Manuring,  406. 

Marliog,  407. 

Liming,  408. 

Mild  and  Hot  Lime,  409. 

A List  of  Kilos  and  Wharfs  where  lime  is  procurad, 
its  Prices,  6cc.  415. 

A List  of  Places  where  the  Farmers  use  Lime,  and  tha 
manner  of  their  burning  it,  Cost,  6cc.  433. 

Limestone  Powder,  445. 

\ ¥ * * , 

Limestone  Gravel,  446. 

Clay,  446. 

Sand — Gypsum,  447. 

Pond-W  eeds  and  Mud— Burnt  Earth  or  Clay,  448. 
Ashes,  448. 

Soot — Bones,  449. 

A List  of  Places  wliere  Bone-manure  is  nsed,  431. 
Horas — Green  Crops,  452. 

Town  Dung,  453. 

Yard  Dung,  455. 

Long  Dung  or  short  ? 456. 

Woollcn  Rags— Composts  and  various  Manurés,  457. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

&ect.  4.  Irrigación,  458. 

The  Jlatnem  of  Meadows  has  caused  tlieir  failure  i» 
Derbyshire,  Norfolk,  Bedfordshire,  &c.  488. 

The  quality  of  Water  has  been  more  insisted  Qn  than 
necessary,  463, 

The  actual  heat  of Water  not  the  cause  of  improvement 
to  Irrígated  I^ands,  464. 

* A JLi$t  of  Prpfeftsional  íwigqttors*,  467V 

A List  of  Places  where  Irrigación  is  pcactísed,  468. 
Reservoirs — Plans,  481. 

C lauses  in  Acts  of  Parliament  for  Irrigatiop,  482. 
Accounts  of  the  Proceedings,  under  such*  in  Bedford- 
ghire,  488* 

Watér-mills,  489. 

Weirs  on  Rivers,  490. 

Mill’dams,  491. 

Windmills,  492. 

Steam-engines,  492  and  493. 

£HAP.  XIII.  EMBANKMENTS*  494  and  495v 
Embankiag— Warping,  484* 
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DIRECTIONS  TO  THE  BINDER, 

POR  PLACING  THE  PLATES,  &e. 


Píate  I.  A Plan  and  Elevations  of  Bradby  Farm,  to  face  páge  Id' 


II.  A Plough,  Harrow,  and  Drill,  • 43 

III.  A íhrashing-mill  and  Chaff-cutter, ■" 49 

» r 
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IV.  A Cattie-crib,  a Churn,  Garden  Seats,  and  Birch-)  ^ 

wine  Apparatus,  • • • • •••*••• S 

The  List  ofVillages,  *B,  *C,  *D,  and  Convenís,  *E,  to  follow  the- 

Preface. 
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CHAP.  II. 

v 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY. 


i 

sect.  i.— estates.  And  thejr  Management. 

* 

fJ1HE  Estates  of  tliis  County,  at  oneperiod  since  the 
Norman  Conquest,  appear  to  have  been  iir  yery 
féw  hands ; at  present  they  are  as  mnch  and  as  gene- 
rally  divided,  as  is  usual  perhaps  in  fhenorthern  Eng- 
glish  Counties.  The  Duke'of  Devonshire,  and  some 
ffew  bthers,  háve  stHl  tery  exténslve  pbssessions,  which 
they  are  increasing  from  time  to  time. 

The  pnces  at  which  Estates  appear  to  have  sold  of 
late,'  is  thirty  years  purchase  on  the  Rentáis,  wbere  of 
Considerable  tnagnitude.  Near  the  larger  Towns  its 
price  is  said  lo  be  from  150/.  to  300/.  per  acre : about 
Mackworth  theselling  price  of  Land  vas  raentiooed, 
as  from  00/.  to  150/. : at  KirUreton  I beard  of  90/. 
being  often  giren,*  and  that  some  nninclosed  newly- 
ailotted  Laudé  on  their  Córamon,  soid  á few  years  ago 
ái  100/.  per  acre.  Conygree  Farm,  on  the  edge  etf  Eg<*‘ 
BBBOY-  VOXa.  ii.]  b gington 
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gingtonHeath,of  which  it  had  recently  received  thirty 
acres  as  aií  allotment,  sold  for  80/.  per  acre,  all  through : 
at  Hoon  two  Farms,  on  Red  Mari  and  Gravel,  were 

i 

sold,  a short  lime  before  I was  in  the  County,  at  70 1. 
and  at  80/.  per  acre,  as  I understood. 

The  management  of  Estates  were  principally  en* 
trusted,  until  of  late  years,  either  to  Persons  expressly 
employedns  Agenta,  or  to  Land  Surveyors,  or  óthers 
who  had  different  rural  concerns  of  their  owri  and 
others  to  manage:  bul  here,  as  is  I fear  too  commonly 
the  case  in  other  Counties,  the  Salaries  and  Allow* 
anees  made  to  Land^Stewards,  were  so  small,  that 
tnany  of  the  Persons  best  qualified  for  such  trusts,  are 
reported  to  me,  as  baving  given  them  up ; others  were 
on  the  point  of  doing  so ; and  that  the  management 
of  the  Land  was  rapidly  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Attornies  of  the  District,  who  cannot  in  general  be 

i 

considered  as  properly  qualified,  for  many  of  tbe  essen- 
tialdüties  ofthis  importan!  Office : to  me  it  seems  sur- 
prising,  that  any  Gentleman  of  Landed,  Property 
should  fail  to  discover,  that  where,  for  the  sake  of  se* 
curing  his  own  Law  business,  and  that  which  can  be 
made  among  his  Tenants,  a Gentleman  of  that  Profes- 
sien,  is  willing  to  undertake  the  care  of  his  Estates,  at 
a Salary  greatly  below  what  any  Man  of  humbler,  tho’ 
not  less  importan!  and  useful  pursuits,  is  disposed  to 
accept,  that  the  best  Interests  of  himself  and  the  Com* 
munity  are  likely  to  suilbr,  in  a much  higher  degree 
than  his  apparent  savings  amount  to*  That  some 
Country  Attornies,  from  their  general  knowledge  of 
rural  affairs,  and  their  zeal  for  Agricultura!  Impreve- 
meiits,  are  thoroughly  qualified  for  Land  Stewards,  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  knowing,  as  alsor  that  these  Man 
are  averse  to  undertaking  Agencies,  unless  all  the  Time 

necessarily 
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SÜÜVEYS  AtfD  MAPSf— TENUAEÍ. 

íifccesáaTÍty  occupied  in  attending  to  them,  is  quite  a» 
well  paid  for,  as  to  any  part  of  tbeir  own  Profession. 

Á véry  laudable  spirit  fias  pflevailed  among  the 
Land-owners  in  Derbysbire,  for  employing  Surveyore 
to  Measure  and  Map  their  Estates,  by  which  tbe  sta- 
tute  acre,  rood,  and  perch,  is  almost  universally  known 
and  established  ; and  excellent  Maps  are  to  be  found, 
in  the  hands  of  the 4 GenÜeraen  and  their  Agents  and 
Surveyors,  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  County — a 
circumstance  which  I found  of  the  utmost  use,  in  my 
dineral  Survey,  as  will  be  seen  in  my  acknowledge- 
menta  to  most  of  tliese  last,  in  the  Lists,  in  the  Prefaces 
to  the  former  and  present  Volumes.  Where  no  entire 
Survey  of  a Parish  or  Hamlet  has  been  made,  it  has 
been  usual  in  numerous  instances  of  late,  to  employ  a 
Land  Survéyor  to  measure  and  valué  the  wbote  of  it, 
for  fairly  and  accurately  adjusting  the  Poor’s  Rates, 
and  other  Parochial  Taxes : the  justice  and  advantages 
of  which,  claims  its  more  general  adoption,  particu- 
larly  in  the  Towns  and  considerable  Villages ; where 
often  the  Rates,  particularly  between  the  Land  and 
House  occupiers,  are  far  more  unequal,  than  where  there 
is  bul  one  class  of  occupiers. 


SECT.  II. TENURES. 

Frreholds  almost  generally  prevaíl  thro*  Derby* 
shire,  and  the  quantity  of  Copyholds9  or  of  Lands  heid 
under  Churck  Leasesy  is  very  incon§iderable,  I be- 
lievé : In  the  Act  for  Incíosing  Matlock  in  1780,  it 
seemed  to  me  ralher  a singular  provisión,  that  all  en* 
croachments  from  the  Commons,  of  tweníy  years  stand- 
ing  or  upwards,  were  to  become  Copyhold,  and  their 

b 2 fixed 
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fixed  Reata  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Commissioners : 
this  I aflerwards  learnt,  was'principally  intended,  for 
aecnring  the  extensive  Premises  which  had  been  erected 
on  tbe  waste,  at  Matlock  Bath,  to  the  Persona  wbe 
erected  them. 
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CHAP.  lll. 

BUILDINGS. 


SECT.  I.— HOUSES  OP  PROPRIETORS. 

DERBYSHIRE  contains  several  very  spacions 
and  superb  Mansions  of  tbe  ancient  Famiiies,  and  a 
very  great  number  of  pleasantly  sitúate  and  elegant 
. Houses  of  tbe  Gentlemen  of  Landed  Property,  and  be- 

longing  to  opulent  Manufacturera ; most  of  whicb,  are 

^ _ 

sheltered  and  ornamented  b y Plantations  more  or  less 
extensive,  and  are  accomraodated  by  excellentGardens, 

i 

and  as  neatly-dressed  Paddocks  and  Grounds,  as  are  to 
be  found  in  almost  any  Connty  in  England,  except  Mid- 
dlesex  and  those  others  near  tbe  Metrópolis.  Amidst  so 
much  taste  and  spirit,  as  I'witnessed,  when  partaking 
of  the  hospitality  general ly  prevalent  in  these  Houses, 
it  would  be  almost  invidious  in  roe,  to  particuhfcize  in* 
stances,  had  I prepared  myself  with  notes  for  the  pur- 
pose,  but  which  I certainly  did  not  do,  finding  always 
ampie  subjects  in  the  rural  improvements  of  the  place, 
and  natural  objects  and  beauties  of  the  vicinity,  to  oc- 
cnpy  fully  roy  attention.  A few  miscellaneous  partí- 
cnlars  which  I nuted,  as  applicable  to  Gentlemen’s  re* 
sidences,  will  perhaps  be  introduced  with  less  impro- 
priely  here,  than  any  other  part  of  this  Report. 

Stone,  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  prevalence  of 
this  valuable  article  (see  the  lst  Volume)  is  principally 
employed  in  the  Houses  of  the  County,  except  in  the 

b 3 Red 
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Red  Mari  District,  where  Brick  Buildings  raost  prevai!; 
and  it  was  remarked  to  rae,  ibat  when  ihe  walis  and 
íloors  are  of  Limestone,  they  often  prove  damp,  ai 
times,  when  those  of  Grit-stone  show  no  signs  of  mois- 
ture. 

I saw  two  or  three  instances  of dry-rot  in  the  County, 
one  of  whicb,  in  an  Outhouse  in  the  Garden  of  Bache 
Thornhill,  Esq.  at  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  showed  the 
fallacy  of  an  opinión  often  advanced,  that  cojifined  or 
stagnant  air,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  this  evil; 
it  was  a sash-frarae,  opening  inwards,  and  almost  con- 
stantly  standing  open,  which  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
that  pestilential  fungus,  the  Dry-rot  Boletus  (Boletu$ 
lachrymans )9  that  occasions  this  mischief:  I have  no- 
ticed  raany  similar  instancés,  in  wood  constantly  exr 
posed  to  the  open  air;  see  an  account  of  Dry  Rot  in 
Mr.  Benjamín  Chambers*  Barn  Floors  at  Tibshelf,  in 
Mr.  Robert  Lowe’s  Nottinghamshire  Report,  page  10. 

At  New  ton  Sólnéy  I noticed  a gooá  House,  belong- 
ing  to  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  yery  tastefully  and  well 
finishéd  wlth  Parker’s  Román  Cement,  executed  byFran- 

* i 

cis  Bernasconie.  I beg  to  mention  here,  that  a very  su- 
perior articleof  ibis  kind,  lo  that  usually  made  from  the 
Clay«balls  of  the  London  Clay  stratum,  as  mentioned 
Yol.  I.  p.  3,  has  been  made  on  Lord  Mulgrave’s  Es- 
tate in  Yorkshire,  since  thaj,  Yolume  was  pnt  to  press, 
and  may  be  liad  at  the  Román  Cement  Wharf  in  Ped- 

■ * i 

lar's  Acre,  Lambeth. 

In  several  Gardens,  I saw  Grottos,  fitted  up,  with 
the  double  view  of  affording  a cool  retreat  in  hot  wea- 
ther,  or  from  a shower,  and  of  preserying  and  sbowing 
to  strangers,  large  specimens  of  the  raost  noted  Mine- 
arais of  the  district,  viz.  in  Chatsworth  Gardens  (exe* 
cuted  by  Mr.  White  Watson);  in  Calke  Gardens,  a 

new 
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*cw  one  (by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown),  and  an  ancient  one; 
at  the  late  Wilüara  Longsdon,  Esq.  at  Eyam;  at  Abra* 
ham  Hoskins,  Esq.  at  Newton  Solney,  &c. 

At  Ashover,  Mr.  William  Milnes  has  had  a chim- 
«ey-piece  executed,  at  my  suggestion,  which  shows  in 
its  Friese  or  Mantle,  an  inlaid  Tablet  of  the  seveial 
Rocks,  each  of  its  own  proper  stone,  and  in  their  na* 
tural  order  and  position,  as  they  occur  in  a section 
across  the  middle  of  that  interesting  Parish ; which 
was  executed  by  Mr.  White  Watson  of  Bakewell,  and 
forms  a pleasing  object,  and  subject  of  contemplation, 
well  worthy  of  imitation  in  ot her  places. 

Among  the  many  conveniences  in  and  abont  the 
Houses,  in  and  near  Derbyshire,  which  were  in  some 
degree  new  to  me,  I noticed,  at  Norris  Hili,  on  Ashby 
Wolds,  Leicestershire,  ^most  complete  Steam  Cooking, 
Roasting,  and  other  Culinary  Apparatus,  erected  by 
Mr.  John  Bawford  of  St.  Werburgh  in  DeTby,  in  the 
House  of  Henry  Smith,Esq.  Small  water-wheels,  worked 
by  the  water,  either  from  a small  lead  pipe  and  cock, 
or  a small  stream  of  water,  are  used  for  turning  the 
'Spits  in  the  Kitchens,  at  Chatsworth  Honse;  at  the 
RaniVhead  lnn  at  Disley,  Cheshire;  and  at  the  Gro re 
and  at  the  Oíd  Hall  Inns,  at  Buxton» 

The  Laundry  at  Bradby  Hall  in  Bretby,  appeared 
to  me  an  excellent  one : and  connected  with  this  sufc 
ject  it  may  be  usefnl  to  mention,  that  in  Stñpenhill,  Stan- 
ton  Ward,  &c.  it  is  coramon  to  have  in  their  Gardens, 
Boxes  on  the  tops  of  Posts,  each  with  a roof  to  shoot 
ofl*  the  rain,  that  coatain  a roll,  turned  by  a handle 
outside,  on  which  Hair  Lines  are  wound  and  constantly 
kept,  for  drying  of  ClQthes,  when  unrolled  and  stretched 
to  another  Post:  which  seems  a preferable  mode  of  pre- 
serring  them,  to  taking  down  the  Lines  and  stowing 

» 4 them 
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them  away,  perhaps  in  a damp  state,  in  places  wbero 
tbey  coptract  dirt,  and  afe  often  to  seek,  \frhen  wanted. 
The  House-wives  of  several  parts  of  Derbyshire,  use,  J 
observe,  the  Italian  Irons,  for  the  Frills  of  Shirts,  Caps, 
&c.  supportedon  a stand,  and  heated  from  time  to  time, 
by  iroií  heaters,  put  within  tlie  hollow  of  the  Iron. 

At  several  H ouses  in  Derbyshire  I saw  foot-lathe 
Wheels,  on  a simple  construction,  turning  spindles, 
„ on  which  wooden  wheels  dressed  with  emery  were  used, 
for  cleaning  Table  Knives,  in  a very  effectual  and  exr 
peditious  manner ; and  it  struck  me,  that  brushes  oh 
the  same  spindles  for  cleaning  of  Boots  and  Shoes, 
would  be  fcund  equally  useful. 

é 

• At  Mr.  Moore’s  in  Lullington,  I saw  a useful  Rack 
for  hanging  u p Boots,  ift  his  Kitcben,  with  their  tops 
downwards,  to  prevent  dust  settling  in  them,  and  their 
being  put  out  of  sbape  by  hangipg  up  by  oue  strap,  as 
usually  bappens  in  Boobclosets ; a stick  was  ajways 

ready  to  put  up  into  a Boot  to  lift  it  off  the  Pins,  be- 

# 

tween  which  it  hung,  in  sight,  $o  that  it  could  always 
be  seen  that  the  Boots  were  clean  and  in  order ; a mat- 
ter  of  some  importance,  to  a Gentleman  who  has  fre* 
quently  to  go  out  and  come  ip,  in  wet  weather. 

The  Architects  which  I met  with,  resident  in  Derbyv 
shire,  were,  Mr.  Samuel  Browu  of  St.-Peter’s  Derby, 
Mr.  William  Martin,  of  Bjretby,  and  Mr,  T bomas 
JSyke$  of  Chesterfield, 


pECT.  II.— FARM-HOUSES  AND  OFFICES. 

: • ''  * 'i 

Tue  numberof  Large  Ferros,  or  of  large  and  spa- 
cious  Farm-Houses  and  Premises  in  Derbyshire,  is  not 
great,  compared  with  some  o$her  Counties : its  Farra 
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Houses  and  Offices  will  in  general  bowever  be  found, 
as  good  and  convenicnt,  as  in  most  other  Counties.  A 
few  of  the  Farm  Premises  that  I nóted,  in  tbe  conrse  of 
my  Surrey,  as  seeming  deserving  of  parlicalar  atten- 
tion,  are  mcnlioned  below  in  tbe  order  of  the  Places, 
and  respecting  most  of  wliich,  I shall  híve  otber  par- 
ticulars  to  State,  in  the  Sections  which  treat  on  the  par- 
ticular subjccts  of  the  different  parts  of  these  establish- 
ments. 

At  Barton-Blount,  Francis  Bradshaw,  Esq.  has  an 
excellent  Farming  Establishment:  he  was  unfortunately 
from  borne  when  I called,  or  I sbould  probably  have 
had  more  to  quote  concerning  it. 

At  Boylstone,  Mr.  Robert  Stone  has  recent lyerected 
a very  complete  set  of  Farm  Premises,  of  Brick  co- 
vered  with  slate. 

* At  Bretby  or  Bradby,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield  has 
in  his  Park,  one  of  the  most  complete  Farming  Esta- 
blishments  in  all  this  part  of  England,  perhaps.  The 
Buildings  are  of  hewn  Stone,  obtained  near  the  spot, 
in  Red  Mari,  slated,  and  they  are  neatly  pointed  ont, 
with  Breedon  Lime  mixed  with  Coal-Ashes,  that  gires 
the  whole  a very  pretty  effect.  By  the  kindness  of  his 
Lordship,  and  of  Mr.  William  Martin  bis  Architect 
and  Builder,  1 have  been  enabléd  to  present  a Plan 
and  Elevationof  thera,  and  their  descriptions. 

Píate  I.  facing  page  10,  contains  a general  Han, 
and  the  Etevationsof  the  principal  Buildings,  which  are 
«n  the  north  and  on  the  south  sides  of  the  Yards.  The 
following  references  to  the  general  Plan,  will  explain 
tbe  arrongement  and  uses  of  the  several  parts,  yiz. 
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BRADBY-PARK  FARM. 
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Dairy  Court. 

A,  The  BailifFs  Kitchen.  H,  Dairy  Scullery. 


J,  Salting  .House. 

K,  Water-Closet. 

L,  Pump  Yard. 

M,  CoalYard. 

N,  Boiling  House. 


B,  Pantry, 

C,  Store  Roorn. 

D,  Parlour. 

E,  Dairy  Parlour. 

F,  Cream  Dairy. 

O,  Cheese  Dairy. 

Inner  Poulterer’s  Yard . 

O,  Poulterer’s  Shop.  Q,  Roosting  House. 

P,  P,  &c.  Feeding  Houses.  R,  Laying  and  Sitting  House. 

Óuter  Poulterer’8  Yard . 

S,  Pond.  U,  U,  &c.  Aviary  for  Pheasants. 

T,  T,  &c.  Poultry  and  Store  a,  a,  a,  &c.  Passages. 

Sheds. 

Farm  Yard . 


No.  Ir,  1,  &c.  Piggery. 

2,  Pig  Cistern. 

3,  Water  Cistern. 

4,  Stable. 

5,  Hay  Bin. 

6,  Open  Shed. 

7,  Entrance,  from  Che  west 

8,  8,  Cow  Houses. 

2,  Calf  House. 

10,  Hay  Bin. 

11,  House  for  sick  Cattle. 

9 i 

12,  Bull  Stalls. 

13,  Stairs  to  the  Granary, Cheese 

Chamber,  &c. 

14,  Straw  House. 

15,  ChaíF  House. 

16,  Bam. 


No.  17,  Porch  to  Barn,  with  Pí~ 
geon-House  and  Clock 
above. 

18,  Thrashing  Mili. 

1 9,  Dressing  Flour,  Coro  Bin  s, 

and  Granary  above. 

20,  Mili  Race,  or  Horse-track. 

21,  Cart  House,  with  Gra- 

\ 

nary  above. 

22,  House  for  Implements, and 

Wool  Chamber  above. 

23,  Turnip  House,  and  Hay- 
chamber  above* 

24,  Cottage  for  a Farm  Ca- 
bo u re  r. 

25,  Main  drain,  leading  to  a 
Reservoir  for  Uriñe, &c. 


Several  of  these  will  be  spoken  of  more  particularly, 
in  the  future  Chapters  of  thís  Keport. 

At 
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At  Ch addesden,  Sir  Robert  Wümot,  Bart.  has  ex* 
mellen  t Farm  Preraises. 

Át  Locko-Parkf  William  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  has  a 
most  complete  Farm-Yard;  the  Buildings  are  of  Brick, 
and  the  corners  of  the  Walls,  arches  of  the  Windows* 
¿&c.  are  formed  of  bricks  with  rounded  corners,  made 
xm  purpose,  wbich  seera  very  durable,  and  scarcely 
liable  to  accidents. 

At  Mugginton,  S of  the  Town,  is  a Farm  House 
and  Premises,  near  Wild-Park,  called  Nether  Field, 
which  I mention  bere,  from  conceiving  them  to  be 
ihose,  of  which  adescríptionand  Plan  is  given  at  p.43, 
of  the  original  4to.  Report : tho’  I was  unacquainted 
with  the  circumstance  when  1 passed  this  Farro,  hav- 
„ ing  failed  in  obtaining  informatiou  from  numbers,  of 
whom  I made  enquiry  when  in  the  County,  as  to  which 
was  the  Farm  that  Mr.  Brown  describes:  since  roy  re» 
turn  I wrote  to  Mr.  B.  and  from  his  answer  I con* 
elude,  tho’  not  with  certainty,  that  this  must  be  the 
Farm  intended.  / 

i 

Near  Newhaven  House  in  Hartington,  a complete 
Farm-Yard  and  Cottage  was  erected,  of  Stone,  afew 
years  ago,  by  the  Duke  of  Devonsbire,  on  Mr.  Timo» 
thy  Greenwood’s  Farm,  attached  to  the  Newhaven  Inn. 

At  Newton-Solney,  Ahraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  has 
lately  coropleted  a most  convenient  and  elegant  suit  of 
Farm  Premises : on  which  no  cost  has  been  spared,  to 
render  them  most  convenient  and  complete. 

Near  Pilsbury  in  Hartington,  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire  a few  years  ago  erected,  under  the  directien  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  his  Tenant  to  a large  new  Allot- 
ment  of  the  Cornmon,  a very  complete  set  of  Farm 
Preroises  and  Cottoges,  as  an  appendage  to  his  Pils- 
bury  Farra. 


O ver 
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WAtfcS  Ot  BUILDINGS» 


Over  about  two-thirds  of  the  Coiinty  of  Derb y, 
Liraestone  or  Grit-stone  Buildiogs  almost  universally 
prevail;  the  Walls  being  very  substantially  built,  and 
gable-ends,  with  chimnies  in  the  end  walls,  being  nearly 
general : in  the  Red  Mari  and  Gravelly  districts  at  the 
south  end  of  the  County,  and  in  the  Coal*district  there, 
and  in  part  of  that  near  the  eastem  side  of  the  County, 
Bricks  are  general ly  used  in  the  walls;  red,  and  of  a 
pretty  durable  kind.  The  Union  Inn  and  sever^lof 
the  Buildings  at  Measbam,  erected  by  that  spirited  isa- 
proyer  the  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq.  are  roade  of  Bricks, 
almost  double  the  size  of  comraon  Brick : while  on  the 
other  hand,  George  Strutt,  Esq.  pf  Bel  per,  prefers  and 
raakcs  Bricks  so  much  smaller  than  usual,  as  to  con* 
struct  seven-inch,  Walls  to  his  Cottages,  and  in  th^  par- 
titions,  &c.  of  bis  works. 

On  the  south  and  south-east  of  Ashbume,  I notíccd 
some  very  largeold  Barns,  built  of  Bricks,  with  nume* 
rous  bolea  feft  in  the  walls  for  air  to  the  Cora,  and 
wbicb  at  the  same  time  let  in  Birds  and  Vertnin  very 
freely,  Ishould  expect.  In  Stapenhill,  I saw  a few 
Timber  and  brick*nogged  Buildings,  and  in  Norbury 
a few  oíd  ones,  almost  entirely  composed  of  vertical 
beams  of  Oak  Timber.:  modes  of  Building,  which 
ought  perhaps,  in  the  presen!  state  of  these  Islands, 
when  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  should  be  appro* 
priated  to  raisiug  food  for  our  increasing  populátion,  to 
be  entirely  abolished,  and  Stone,  Brick,  or  Pisé  Earth* 
walls,  universally  adopted  in  Buildings. 


* See  the  procesa,  expense,  &c.  of  constructing  this  useful  kind  of 
Earthgn  Walls,  described  by  Mr.  Robert  Salmón  in  the  Transacdons  of 
the  $pciety  of  Arta,  VoL  xxvii.  p.  185,  accordingto  methods  highly  im- 
proved,  since  those  which  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Holland  communicated  to 
the  Board,  and  were  printed  in  its  Communications,  Vol.  L 
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A very  commendable  neatness  preYails  thro’  a great 
parí  of  the  H ouses  and  Cottages  in  Derbyshire,  in 
painting  and  wbitewashing  (he.walls,  for  wbich  the 
Peak  Lime  is  excelieñtly  adapted,as  observed  in  Yol.  I. 
p.  308 ; aad  in  Rough»casting  and  coloaring  in  otber 
situations : at  Culland,  Mr.  WiUiam  Cox  sbewed  me 
some  Very  hard  and  durable  rough-casting,  done  with 
four  parts  of  washed.river  Sand  and  one  of  Wild-Park 
Lime,  well  sifled  and  incorporated  whiie  dry. 

Very  neat  hammer*d  ressed  and  conrsed  Stone-fence 
Walls  are  in  use  for  (he  Gardens,  &c.  at  Belper,  Crom- 
fcrd,  and  otber  places. 

Tbe  Roofs  of  the  Buildings  in  Derbyshire  seero 
sharper  pitchcd*  or  more  acote  at  thé  Ridge,  tban  is‘ 
«sual  in  tbe  soulh  of  England,  particularly,  in  per* 
haps  one-third  of  their  whole  nuraber,  which  are  co- 
veredwiih  tbe  grey,  and  w hite.  States  or  Tile-stones  of 
thedistrict:  in  the  large  Town  of  Sbeflield,  near  this 
County,  thb  wbite  slating  is  .universal,  and  gives  the 
Town  a singular  appearance  on  approacbirig  it,  in 
several  directiona : oaf  their  roofs,  Ridge  or  Rig-stones 
(VoL  I.:  p4  431)  are  foeqoently  osed  trotead  of  Ridge 
Tiles*»  Tbe  Rfed  Tiles  made  in  Derbyshire,  perháps 
for.  want  of  washiag  and  more  perfectly  tempering  their 
Clays,  are  foood  less  durable,  as  well  as  thoagbt  less 
bandeóme  by.  many,  tban  a sort  of  biack  or  >rery  darte 
bine  dolí  glased  Tiles,  almost  tbe  colonr  of  new  cast 
Iron,  wbicb  are  brought  oot  of  tbe  Pottery  district  of 
Staffordsk&re,  as  bas  been  ’mentioned  in  Yol.  I.  p.  453, 
and  are  pretty  extensively  used,  in  the  Southern  part 
of  the  County. 

'T  > ■ I.l  ■ I»  < I * 

• About  Belfast  in  Ireland,  cast  Iron  Ridging  is  common,  and  mighc 
perhaps  be  ¿ñtroduced  here  with  advawage,  instead  of  Ridge  Tiles  or 
Ridging  StOnes.  " 
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14  JtOOFS  OF  BUILDINGS. 

I saw  but  one  remaming  insí  anee,  oftbe  Skingtes  of 
cleaved  Oak,  or  wooden  Tilés,  which  prohably  was  once 
xnuch  more  corara  on,  and  tbaí  was  on  the  Chnrch  at 
Walton  on  Trent  2 this  method  of  cóvering  Builctings, 
Churches  in  particular,  still  continúes  in  Sussex,  Kent, 
Essex,  and  sorae  otber  Counties,  to  waste  súme  of  the 
very  best  of  our  Oak  Timber,  and  ought  to  be  speedily 
díscontinued. 

No  considerable  quantity  of  the  Straw  of  Derby- 

sbire,  is,  fortunately,  di  verted  from  the  atore  importan  t 

purposes  of  litter  and  manure,  to  cover  permanent 

Buildings  ; and  the  few  Tbatcbed  Farm  Houses  and 

Cottages  whiich  are  still  fouiid,  ought  to  give  place  to 

Tiles,  or  Tile- s tone  eoverings.  The  straw  whieh  is 

. used  in  Thatdiing,  is  generally,  dratm  or  trust  wheat 

straw,  and  is  ofteu  carried  considerable  distances  to  the 

tiidesof  brobks  or  ponda,  for  tbe  purpose  of  wettí  ng  it> 

> • 

and  prepariñg  the  T hatefaosheaves  orYelmes;  by  wbich 

it  appeared  t crine,  thafc  there  is  a considerable  Waste  of 

labour  and  straw.  In  the  nortbern  parts  of  tbe  County 

it  is  commoh,  when  Tfaatcfc  is  medf  te  kty  it  rata 

eoursfe  of  strong  Eáves*sfates  m Tile-$tó*es  (wertttoned 

Yol.  I.  p.  431),  which  prevent  the  Catite  froní  pulí* 

iug  tbe  Thatch  off  low  BuiMitigs  suero  utoding  a yartf, 

or  tfgaiast  a field ; and  ladders,  &c„  occasUmaity  placed 

against  such  Buildings,  do  less  daraage  thari  to  thatch 

Eaves ; and  about  Mansfiekt,  Notls,  sircb  Éave$*slafes 

are  used  to  Tüed  Buildings  with  the  same  vigw.  Lato- 

dersor  Water-troughs  at  the  Eaves  óf  Houses  an<f 

Buildings',  are  ofíen  now  in*  this  distriCf,  HollovVed  out 

of  half  a fir  Pole,  iastead  of  using  the  arras  t'rougbs 

which  are  generally  made,  and  are  found  to  leak  and 

tó  decay,  much  sooner  than  these  solid  ones,  which  I 

firsí  saw  at  Mr.  Joseph  Gould’s  new  Farm  near  Pils- 

bury : 
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ROOFS— FLOORS  OF  PLASTER,  &c.  . 15 

bary:  in  some  few  places  these  Landers  are  made  of 
Tin  and  Iron  píate  and  in  others  of  thin  Cast  Iron  (as 
at  Belfast  in  Ireland).  Another  cootrivance  wortli 
ipentioning,  i s,  the  manner  of  conducting  tlie  water 
down  from  an  Eaves-trough  or  Lander,  whicb  is  very 

i % 

comraon  about  Mansfield,  on  the  edge  of  Notlingham- 
shire ; it  consista,  in  suspending  a slight  wooden  rod 
from  the  end  of  the  Lander,  banging  down  into  the 
Water-Butt  or  Cistern,  down  which  the  water  rtirts, 
without  being  scattered  b y the  wind,  or  blown  against 
the  wall9  as  tot>  constantly  happens,  uoless  expensive 
upright  spouts  or  trunks  are  uSed,  to  convey  the  water 
down,  and  which  arerery  subject  to. decay. 

The  ground  Floors  of  Cottages,  Farm  Houses  and 
Offices,  are  commonl y laid  withFlags  or  Paving-stones, 
in  the  northevn  parts  of  the  County,  and  with  Bricks 
or  Plaster  in  the  Southern  parts,  which  last  kind  of 
ftoois,  are  frequently  also  used  for  the  Attics  of  good 
Houses,  as  at  Bradby-Hall  and  others,  as  a security 
against  fire. 

About  Brassington,  the  smallest  waste  Spar  from 
their  mine-billocks,  is  mixed  with  a small  proportion 
of  quick-lime,  tempered  together  with  water,  and 
spread  on  a floor,  and  beat  down  with  a fíat  board  once 
or  twice  for  the  first  ten  days,  to  prewent  its  cracking : 
a good  sized  Plaster  Flooi;  prepared  in  this  way,  costa 
only  about  10$.,  I was  told. 

Calamine  Sand,  or  the  refuse  of  its  Ore,  ground  toge- 
ther with  Lead  Slag,  as  is  done  in  the  rollers  at  Via- 
Gellia  Cupola  in  Bonsal  dale,  is  an  excellent  composi- 
tion  for  Plaster  floors. 

The  Sulphur  from  the  Chimnies  of  the  Lead  Cupolas 
in  small  quantities,  and  sometimes  a little  Blood,  is 

mixed 
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mixed  with  the  small  and  refase  Lime  at  the  Kilos  j 
about  Matlock,  for  preparing  Plaster  Floors. 

About  Alfreton,  tbe  smallest  M inion,  or  refuse  siftings 
of  the  roasted  Iron  Ore  at  the  Furnaces  (Yol.  I.  p.401), 
is  mixed  in  equal  proportkms  with  the  Sutton  or  Mag* 
nesian  Lime,  for  preparing  Plaster  Floors,  which  are 
beat  much  during  tbeir  drying,  and  tben  become  in 
time  so  hard,  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  I bave  been 
told. 

But  more  commonly,  tbe  inferior  sorts  of  Gypsunr 
are  used,  for  preparing  these  Plaster  Floors  (as  men- 
tioned  Yol.  I.  p.  150  and  151);  the  plaster  of  oíd  floors 
being  burnt,  and  mixed  with  fresh  Gypsum,  with  good 
effect,  in  preparing  new  ones.  About  Bretby  the  cost 
of  these  floors  is  about  3s.  3d.  per  square  yard,  or  2s.  9c L 
where  the  wood  is  furnisbed  to  the  Masón  for  burning 
the  plaster.  The  process  of  búming  and  preparing 
Plaster  for  floors  in  tlje  neighbourhoOd  of.  Burton  o» 
Trent,  where  I saw  the  operation  in  the  Town  Street  of 
Stretton,  Staff.  is  the  most  wasteful  that  can  be  ima- 
ginad : an  immense  pile  of  brosh  and  billet  wood  was 
made,  and  opon  it  the  oíd  plaster  and  some  new,  frora 
Horninglow  Marl-pit,  was  laid,  and  fiied : ufter  which, 
a nuraber  of  Men  with  flails,  thrashed,  and  TBiheiv 
wasted  and  spread  it  about  than  pulverizad  it.  Kilna 
ha  ve  lateiy  been  erected  on  the  bairks  of  the  Derby* 
Canal,  for  calcining  and  preparing-  Gypsnm  of  the  in* 
ferior  kinds,  for  Sale,  (as  meutioned  Yol.  J.  p.  ISO), 
and  doubíless  such  must  come  cbeaper  for  making 
floors,  than  it  can  thus  be  prepared,  b y open  fires  and 

1 A * 

thrashing. 

Before  I quit  the  subject  of  House  Floors,  it  wilLbe 
righj,  to  nOitiee  the  arched  fire-proof  Buildinga  o fí 

Messrs*  • 
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JSARN  THRASHING-FLOORS  OF  BRICK  Oft  ¿TONE.  IÍ 

Messrs.  Strutts  at  Bel  per,  al  Milford  and  at  Derby$ 
wherein  sraall  pottery  bollo w Cyliaders,  or  Cones  (pre- 

* i 

pared  at  Smalley  Comaoton  Pottery*  I.  p.  450)  are  iised 
for  arching  all  the  cielings,  and  on  which  plaster, 
'brick  or  ¿tone  floors  are  laid.  T hese Geotlemen  kindly 
permitted  my  Sons  to  take  minute  plans  and  drawings 
of  their  varioits  improvements,  among  whicb,  tbis  me» 
thod  of  fire-proof  Buiiding,  wili  be  published,  on  some 
foture  occasion. 

„ • 

I come  now  to  a subject,  deeply  intérestíng  to  the 

Proprietors  and  Oceupiers  of  Land,  and  considerably 

so  to  the  Country,  I mean  that  of  Bam  Floorsy  in  the 

great  ex  peo  ce  with  wbich  they  are  attended,  and  in  tbe 

large  consumption  of  the  best  Oak  Plank,  wbich  they 

occasion,  throughaui  a great  part  of  England  : whlch 

I see  no  reason  .to  doubt,  but  Thrashing-Mills  and 

Floors  of  Plaster,  Brick  and  Stone*  may.  intime,  cii- 

tirely  obvíate.  A mode  of  closc  imbedding  the  Sleepers 

of  Oak  Floors  in  Masonry,  and  laying  the  Planks  on 

fresh  lime  grout,  is  mentioned  in  the  original  Report 

(p.  52)  as  very  favourable  to  thedurqtioh  of  the  Floors, 

and  the  same  is  confirmad  by  a eoromunication  from 

Mr*  Benjamín  Cbambers  of  Tibshelf,  printcd  in  Mr. 

Rqtbart  Lowe's  NoUingbamshire  Re  por  t,  page  10.  I 

ám  happy  however  to  find,  that  since  these  periods, 

tbe  aUent toabas  bcen  turned,  to  changing  the  system 

altogether.  About  Brailsford,  some  PIhster  Floors  haver 

beeaíTied,  but  aro  not  so  wcll  a p pro  ved  of,  for  Tbrash- 

ing  upon,  as  those  made  of  a sort  of  Iong  thicJcBricks, 

of  ablqe  eplora,  fetched  from  Cheadle  inStaffordsbire, 

wbich  Bricks  are,  I believe,  much  used  in  Warwick- 

sbire,  for  Barn  Floors.  At  Broad»field  Farm  ih  Croxall, 

Mr.  John  Garman  has  two -Brick  Floors,  laid  with 

Paving  Bricks  on  edge,  made  at  Glass*gate  Heath  near 

derbt.  yol.  ii.]  £ IWworth, 
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16  BARN  fHtlASftlNG-FLOORS  O»  STOJÍÍ. 

TaihWorth,  Wárwickshire : at  JSdingale  Mr.  Willitfni 
Pimm  has  a similar  Brick  Thrashing  Floor ; and  at 
Lullington  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  has  two  similar  Brick 
Floors  in  Use. 

About  Clay-cross,  North  Winfield,  &c:  several  Barn 
Floors  are  laid  with  a kind  of  Cank  Paviers  dug  at 
day-cróss(Vol.I.  p.  441),  too  hard  to  be  sqtiared,  bat 
are  chose  out  to  match  the  rhomboidal  fragmenta,  into 
which  it  naturally  breaks.  in  Denby,  similar  hard 
rhomboidal  Canks,  dug  } «i.  SE  of  the  Church,  are 
used  in  pavirrg  Thrashing  Floors.  At  Beeley*  Great 
Üowsley,  &c.  Paviers  are  used  in  Bam  Floors,  which 
‘are  dug  ón  Beeley  Moor.  About  Morley,Horsley,  &c. 
many  Thrashing  Floors  are  luid  with  hewn  paying-stone 
'fiVe  inches  thick,  prepared  at  Morley  Moor  Quarry, 
and  Which  are  laid  at  4 s.  6d.  per  yard  super.  the  Fac- 
mer  doingthe  carriage. 

In  Hartington,  Mr.  Thomas  Fogg  has  a Barn  Floor 
laid  with  Limestone  Paviers.  ' 

At  Oxcroft,  Paving-stonc  of  the  Magnesian  Lime, 
<from  Bakestone-Moor  in  Whitwell,  is  usedfor  Thrashing 
‘Floors.  At  Bolso  ver,  theRev.Edward  OtterhasaLime- 
•stone  Thrashing  Floor,  raised  a foot  above  the  Earth 

around ; which,  tho’  it  answers  well  in  fine  weather,  in 

# 

very  wet  seasons,  it  contracts  a dampness  to  thesample 
of  wbeat  tlirashed  on  it,  that  deprecíate»  it$  valué  as  mocil 
perhaps  as  2s.  6d*  per  quarter  : as  1 beard  no  similar 
complaint  from  those  who  use  stone  floors,  I suspect, 
that  either  the  nature  of  the  stone  (which  1 had  not  the 
opportunity  of  examining)  or  of  the  ground  it  lies  on, 
may  occasion  this  extraordinary  dampness. 

At  llkeston,  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  has  a floor,  laid 
with  blue  lias  Limestone  from  Barrow  on  Soar,  which 
answers  well.  At  Persa!  Pits  Farm  in  Croxall,  Mr. 

William 
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Wilüam  G arman  has  three  Floors,  láid  with  Barrow 
Límestone  many  years  dgo,  and  which  answcr  wejl, 
ándshew  riot  the  least  symptom  of  dampness,  except  in 
the  very  clampest  weather  at  the  goíng  away  of  a frost. 
At  Háunton,  near  Edingale,  Staffordsbire,  Mr.Edward 
Barker  has  a Limestone  Floor,  laid  with  blue  lias 
brought  from  Priors  Cleave,  N E of  Evesbam  in  Wór- 
cestetshire.»  About  Hullin  Yorkshire,  the  Thrashing 
Floors  of  the  Farmers  are5  as  I ana  inforraed,  very  ge* 
nerally  laid  with  Grit-stone  Paving,  of  the  4th  Rock, 
from  Ealand*Edge  and  Cromel-Bottora  Quarries  (see 
Vol.  I.  p*  164)* 

Mr.  Joseph  Butlér  of  Killamanh,  shewed  me  a me* 
tbod  of  providing^  in  the  building  of  Bíick  or  Stone 
AV alls  or  Partituras,  for  driving  Pegs  to  support 
S bel  ves,  or  for  bangitig  heavy  things  upon  s which 
consisted  in  working  several  hollow  Cylinders  of  Iron 
Píate,  into  the  wall  at  different  hcights,  where  Pegs 
were  likely  to  bewanted;  into  which  holes  the  Pegs  .are 
driven,  and  those  not  so  wanted  are  stopped  with 
Mortar. 

About  the  year  1778  Cast-Iron  Ovens  began  to  be 
itiade  at  the  Griffin  Foundry,  now  Messrs.  Ebenczer 
Sroith  and  Co,,  and  to  be  set  by  the  sides  of  the  Grates 
at  the  Public  Houses  and  someFarm  Houses,  so  as  to  be 
^heated  by  the  Fire  in  the  Grate,  whena  snjall  damper 
in  the  fiue  is  drawn  ; and  about  ten  years  after,  squaré 
iron  Boilers  with  ljids  were  introduced,  to  be  set  at  the 
end  of  a fire  Grate;  and; these haye spread  so  amaz* 
ingly,  that  there  is  scarcely  a hoqse  without  these 
Ovens,  .even  of  the  Cottages  of  the  first  class  ; and 
most  of  the  Public  Houses  and  many  others have  an 
Oven  ,on  one  side  of  the  Grate,  and  a Boiler  on  the 
otber;  some. Boilers  being  furnishedwitha  Cock,  and 

q á others 
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others  without ; so  that  a hot  closet  and  hot  water,  are 
always  ready  í sometiraes  the  Ovens  are  so  set  ás  to  be 
heated  by  a small  stove  under  Üiem,  as  I saw  about 
Ashburne.  At  Matlock  I heard,  that  where  copper 
Tea  Kettles  are  mucb  subject  to/  fur,  or  scurf,  with  cal- 
careous  matter,  Potatoes  oceasionally  boiled  in  them, 
removed  the  same.  , 


SÉCT.  III. REPAIRS. 

» 

The  Buildings  thronghout  Derbyshire,  are  generally 
kept  in  a*  respecta  ble  state  of  Repair,  anch  as  large  a 
portion  of  this  is  done  by  ihe  Tenante,  probably,  as  in 
most  Gounties  in  Engtand.  The  Cottagers,  in  many 
places,  mate  a point  of  whitc*washing  the  insides  of 
tbeirH ouses  annually ; in  Ashover  and  other  placés, 
they  always  do  this  previous  to  their  Feast  or  Wake. 


SECT.  IV. PRICES  Oí1  BUILDING  MATERIALS,  AND 

ARTISANS1  LABOUR.  ' 

4 

Under  this  head  I have  very  litllejo  offer,  exCept 
making  references  to  the  list  and  prices  of  Building- 
stone,  Freestone  or  Ashler  ánd  Coping-stones  for  Walls, 
given  in  Vol.  I.  p.  423  ; of  Slate  or  Tile-stones,  I. 
p.  430 ; >of  Eaves-Slates  and  Ridging-stones,  I.  p.  430; 
and  of  Paving-stones,  Flags,  or  Paviers,  í.  p.  426,  at 
several  of  the  Quarries,  where  these  different  articles 

are  dug  and  prepared.  ' ^ 

* 

Fitora  which  Lists'it  wili  be^seen,  that  the  essentiai 
articlc  of  Stone  for  Building,  is  very  generally  distri- 

buted; 

■ t i 
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bnted ; and  from  the  List  of  Brick  and  Tile  Kilos, 

Yol»  I.  p.  445  and  451 ; of  Limestone Qnarries,  1. 408 ; 

and  of  the  Kilns  and  the  prices  of  Lime  in  Sect.  S of 

Cbap.  XII.  herein,  it  wijl  be  secn,  how  favourably 

ibis  County  is  cirourostanced,  as  to  these  essential 

neoessaries,  for  Iluildíng  and  Repairing  of  Premises. 

To  give  a satisfactory  or  useful  view  of  the  prices  of 

Artidcers*  wofk,  would,  as  I foresaw,  require  so  many 

details,  both  as  to  kinds  of  work  and  situations,  that 

on  Consulting  severa  1 intelligent  friends,  1 determined 

to  lay  this  out  qf  my  consideración,  infavour  of  more' 

obtainable  and  not  less  im  portan  t objects  of  enquiry. 

0 
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SECT.  V.— COTTAGES. 

m 1 

The  Cottagers  throughout  Derbysbire,  are  much 
better  provided  with  habí  tal  ions  tlian  they  comraonly 
arein  the  Southern  Counties  of  £ngland,  and  they  ge- 
nerally  keep  them  more  neat  and  in  better  order,  I think : 
the  vast  numbers  of  neat  and  comfortable  Coltages 
which  have  been  erected,  by  the  late  Sir  Richard  and 
hy  the  present  Mr.  Richard  -Arkwrigbt,  by  Messrs. 
Strutts,  Mr.  Samuel  O ldknow,  and  numerous  others  of 
- the  Cotfon-spinners  and  Manufacturers,  for  tbe  accom- 
modation  of  their,  multitudes  of  work-people,  must  have 
had  a great  iníluence  on  tbe  general  style  and  condition, 
now  observable  in  the  Coltages : ñor  has  tbe  £arl  of 
Chegterfield  and  many  other  Noblemen  and  Land- 
owners,  been  behind  in  their  laudable  pains,  to  furnish 
this  raost  important  accomnaodation  for  the  labouring 
Poor;  and  their  Rents  are  in  general  modérate,  and» 
^dapted  to  theearnings  and  conditions  of  tbe  Occu- 
pants. 


t 
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I ti  éxamining  a County  hiere  so'  mariy  wdl  éon* 
trivecf  antí  cómfortable  Cottagetf  ate  foundy  in  almost 
all  situatloiis  and  circunistáíices, 1 have  $eén  no  motive 
fot  enquiriiíg  for  Plans  or  Estirilates  of  Expence,  as 
witfii  raany  of  my  brotbef  Reportera  in  other  Counties 
bas  been  the  cáse,  where  the  méritorions  beginningsof 
sotrié  few  Individuáis,  may  reqúire  to  be  held  np  for 
jnoíé  gehéral  imifation, 

On  the  south-wést  of  Buxtoft,  a considerable  nuraber 
of  Personé,  aftd  sbipe  of  them  I fear  not  of  tbe  most 
vrrfuo’ué  charactéré,  have  been  permitted  to  borrow 
into  ánd  ¿xcávaté  tbemselvés  Huts,  in  tbe  heaps  of 
Lime-asHes  or  refuse  of  the  numerous  Limerkilnsthere*, 
in  subterranean  abodes,  soráething  like  those  in  the 
Gravel  Rock  at  theN  end  of  Nottingham  Tpwn,  and  aj 
tbe  SE  end  of  Mansfiejd  Town,  &c? 


S¿CT.  vi. — 9RIDGV8, 

% 

» 

Óv¿ñ  thé  Rivérs  in  Derbysbire,  theré  are  severál 
modérfl,  convenient  ánd  elegant  stone  Bridges,  vizf 
Hártingtoñ  Bridge  near  Sawley,  and  Cavendish  Bridge 
liéár  Sbardlow,  over  thé  Trént,  built  at  the  expénce  of 
thé  í)eVonshire  Family  for  the  accómmodation  of  the 
pubíié,  óií  paying  certain  Tolls’;  St.  Mary’s  Bridge  in 
St.  AlkmUíid,  Derby,  built  in  1788;  Milford  Bridge, 
builtin  1700  by  Messrs.  StrUtts ; Bel  per  Bridge,  1795; 
íóad-móor¿  1798,  by  Mr.  Francis  Hu?t ; Wiatstanr 
, tréll,  1795 ; and  Chatsworth  two  Bridges,  by  the  Duke 

j—  * _ 1 ■ ■ ■-  ■ ■ ■ ~ ■■  ■ 1 ■ ■ » 

* Tt  i8  áaid  fhat  200  persops  or  more  inhabit  these  |luts,  by  a vnitpf 
in  the  Monthly  ^lagajsin^  yol.  SO,  p.  211. 

Pf 
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oí  Devotísimo:  thtsc  seven  are  over  ifae  Derwent ; 
Monks  Bridge  over  the  Dove  ncar  Eggington ; and 
Mellor  Mills,  by  Mr.  Oldknow,  over  the  Goyte.  A>t 
Swarkcstone  and  Burton  there  are  very  ancient  and 
long  stone  Bridges  over  the  Trent  and  its  fíat  meadowgj 
aqd  va  rio  us  streams.  Over  the.  Derwent,  besides  the 
above,  there  are  stone  Bridges,  most  of  *them  very  oíd 

ones : at  Duffield,  widened  in  1803 ; Cromford,  widen- 

* 

ed  a few  years  ago;  Matlock,  widened  a few  years 
ago;  Darlcy,  Great  Rowsley,  Baslow,  Calver  two, 

Stoke,  Grindleford,  Hazleford,  Mytham  (or  Malham), 

* 

Yorkshire  near  Bamford,  &c.  Over  the  Rother  there 
are  stone  Bridges,  at  Beighton¿  Killamarsh,  Renishaw, 
&c.  O ver  the  Ethrow,  at  Copstall  near  Ludworth» 
Broad-bottom  near  Charles wortb,  Hague  near  Game* 
sley,  &c.  O ver  the  Goyte,  at  Marple,  Windy-bottom 
near  Mellor,  Hagne-Fóld  two,  near  New  Mills,  &c. 
O ver  the  Dove  there  are  stone  Bridges,  at  Tutbury 
near  Hatton,  Sudbury,  Doveridge,  Norbury,  Hanging* 
Bridge  near  Asbburne,  Mappleton,  Cowvwall  near 
Thorpe,  &c.  The  greater  part  of  which  are  main* 
tained,  as  they  were  built,  maoy  of  them,  out  of  the 
County  Rafes,  see  Sect.  5 of  the  ne*t  Chapter* 

Several  of  the  above  Bridges.  consist  of  only  one  arch 
of  considerable  span,  as  at  Mappleton,  on  the  south 
side  of  Chatsworth  Park,  at  Mellor  Mills  54  feet  span> 
Broad-bottom  Bridge  63  feet  span;  and  Sir  Henry 
Crewe  is  at  this  time  erccting  an  arch  in  hig  Park  at 
Cálke,  partly  for  ornament  and  partly  for  use,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  his  Arcbitect, 
which  spans  119  feet ! The  Aqueduct  Bridges  and  the 
ferries,  will  be  noticed  in  Section  3 of  Chapter  XYI. 
There  are  five  Bridges  at  which  Foot  Passengers 

c 4 pay 
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pay  a Toll,  viz.  Hartington  on  tiie  Trent,  at  JLittte* 

i % 

Wilne  Mills,  wooclen  Horse  an,d  Foot  Bridge,  at 
Milford,  at  Toadmoor  Bridge,  and  at  Alderwasley 
Forge,  a wooden  Bridgebelonging  to  Francia  Hurt, 
Esq.  over  the  Derwent. 
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« 

PCCUPATION  OF  THE  LANDS. 


SECT.  I.— SIZE  OF  FABMS. 

THE  number  of  Farras  in  Derbyshire  of  conside* 

rabie  size,  is  small,  and  there  are  none  that  can  nríth 

proprieíy  be  ^called  large  Farms : the  following  are 

among  the  largest  which  I heard  of,  viz. 

* - 

Burrow-Fields  in  Walton  on  Trent;  Mr.  Robert  Lea, 
441  acres, 

Church  Sterndale  in  Hartington  (Briarley-foot),  Mr. 
— , 500  acres. 

Croxall,  Thomas  Prinsep,  Esq. 

'Drakelow,  Grove  Farro,  in  Church  G resley,  Mr, 
William  Hijl. 

Foreroarke,  Mr.  John  Pearsal. 

Foreroarke-Coramon,  Mr.  Joseph  Spur. 
Foremark-Park,  near  Cadhouse-Lane,  Mr.  William 
Smith,  402  acres. 

Lullington,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  603  acres. 
New-Haven,  in  Harliogton,  Mr.  Timothy  Green- 
yrood,  near  600  acres. 

Newton-^olney,  Abra  baña  Hoskins,  Esq. 

Pilsbury,  in  Hartington,  Mr.  Joseph  Gould. 
Stanton  Ward,  the  late  Fletcher  Bulliyant,  Esq. 

The  above  don9 1 of  course  inelude  the  Duke  of  Der 
yonshire’s  Tenants,  in  the  Woodiands*  of  Hope,  'whp 

bave 
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have  such  largé  tracts  of  mountain  Bogs  and  heathy 
unculti  valed  HilTs  attached  to  tbeir  Farras,  otherwise 
ratber  smali  ones.  AU  tbe  Farras  in  the  above  listr 
except  tbose  recently  luid  óut  (on  tbe  4th  Lime  Rock) 
at  Cburcb-Sterndale,  New-Haven  and  Pilsbury,  are  upon 
the  Red  Mari,  or  tbe  gravelly  coveringsr  to  the  same» 
except  perhaps,  some  parís  of  Mr.  Bullivant’s  and  Mr. 
Smith’s  Farras,  wbicb  may  toqcb  on  tbe  Coal*raeasurcs. 

In  Ashover  H i s computed,  tbat  tbe  Farms  averago 
onder  50  acres  i Sir  Joseph  Banks  has,  for  a Rental  of 
1613/.,  no  less  than  97  Tenants  in  thatParish:  and 
such  smali  occupanqies  are  b j po  meaos  ppcQmmon,  ip 
ptber  places, 


SEC1?.  ARMERA 

V . I 

I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  tbat  thp  Farmersof 
Derbysbire  appear  to  me»  to  rank  higljer  in  intelligencé 
and  spirit  for  improving  the  Lands  tbey  occupy,  than 
tbose  of  sofríe  Southern  Counties  with  which  I ara  best 
pequainted  ; and  tbat  nothing  but  Leases  and  larger 
Occupations  aré  wanting,  to  soon  mate  this,  one  of  the 
roost  iraproved  Counties  in  England,  The  smali  occu<? 
piers  of  Land  here,  have  generally  sorae  other  business 
to  engage  tbeir  atteption,  connected  with  Trade,  Manu* 
factures,  Mines  qr  Collieries,  but  nót  being  those  list- 
less  and  pninforraed  characters,  yrhich  prevail  in  too 
many  agricultural  distriets,  tbey  appear  to  rae,  to  be? 
stow  quite  as  much  tbought  and  as  mitch  attention  to 
their  Lands,  ds  tbe  mere  Farraers  of  the  same  class,  in 
some  other  Counties  do : and  considerably  to  disprove 
the  assertion,  oftep  jnade,  t^at  Manufacturero,  Tradé*» 

me»! 
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men,  &c,  make  bad  Farmers : since  certain  it  is,  that 
many,  largely  eogaged  in  ¿hese  pursuits,  like  Mr.  Sa* 
muel  Oldknofr  of  Mellor,  Mr.  JÜllis  Needham  of  Hat- 
gate-wall,  Mr.  George  Strutt  of  Bel  per,  Messrs.  Milnes 
of  Ashover,  &c.  &c,  may  rank  among  distinguished 
agricultura!  Jraproyers.  Nothing  pan  be  furtber  ftom 
the  truth,  thau  the  character  which  Mr.  James  Pilk- 
jngton  has  been  Ied,  by  his  religious  prejudices  per* 
haps,  to  aflSx  on  tbe  people  of  flus  County,  of  rude, 
indecent  and  profane*,  as  applied  to  the  Farmers,  or  to 
any  other  class  of  Persons  in  it : as  a residence  conti- 
nually  changed  among  them,  during  tbe  greater  part 
of  three  yeajrs,  fully  enables  me  to  affirm;  and  justice, 
not  le$s  than  a sense  of  gratitude  calis  on  me,  to  bear 
testimoñy  on  the  cóntrary,  to  their  civility  and  orderly 
conduct,  as  well  as  to  their  bospitality,  and  gréat  readú 
ness  to  communicate  and  furnish  information,  even  at 
considerable  tronble  to  themselves  t as  I trust  that  these 
Yolumes,  and  those  which  I hope  hereafter  to  subroit 
jtp  thp  Public,  will  lastjngly  slic\rf 


SRGT.  ni.**— REN?. 

Tíie  Farms  in  Dcrbyshire,  appear  to  be  pretty  gene» 
rally  held  from  Lady-day  to  Lady-day.  The  Rents 
of  Lands  near  the  principal  Towns  may  be  considerad 
as  high  ; 40^.  to  60¿.  has  been  meníjoned  as  the  Rents 
per  acre  near  Buxton  Town.  Iu  Measham  the  average 
Rent  seems  about  63$.,  principally  occasioned  by  Irrit 
gallón  and  other  capital  improvements  by  tbe  late  Jo* 
sepb  Wilkes,  Esq.  and  his  successors.  In  Stapenhil) 

* S?£  u yiew  of  pprbyshire,’*  VpL  II.  p,  $9, 
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same  Farras  are  let  at  47s..  per  acre  • in  Kirk  Iré  ton  20»  < 
lias  bcen  mentioned  as  the  average  Rent.per  acre,  and 
16?»  as  the  average  in.Ashover ; at  Newhaven  in  liar-  , 
tington,  new  allotments  10$.  to  14$.  pér  acre. 

3ome  idea  of  the  gross  Rentáis  of  the  several  H uñ- 
ársete and  of  the  Countjr  coilectively,  including  fhc 
^ Waste  Láñete,  Roads,  Waters,  &c.,  on  the  oneiiand, 
and  the  Rents  of  rated  H ouses,  Manufactories,  Mines, 
Collier  ies,  8íc,  on  the  other,  but'  not  un  rated  Calta  ges, 
from  the  last  column  ín  the  folding  sheet  on  the  Poor’s 
Bates,  facing  page34,  calculated  according  to  the  sums 
raised,  in  the  year  to  Easter  1803,  ,for  parochial  pur- 
poses,  and  the  average  Rates  of  the  same  on  the  Pouud 
Rental,  stated  in  the  Poor’s  Rates,  as  returned  to  Par- 
liament  by  the  several  Overscers;  whence  it  appears 
that  a Rental  of  378,584/.  was  rated  4$.  lechín  the 
Pound  (or  rather  perhaps  4$ "Id.,  as  results  from  the 
averages  of  the  several  Hundreds),  to  produce  the  sum 
. acfuaily  raised  in  that  year, 

The  above  Rental  is  something  below  a 64th  part  of 
tire  Rental  of  the  52  Counties  in  England  and  Wales, 

> 'deduccd  from  their  similar  Returns.x  Calculating  with 
Ibis  Rentaljof  378,584/.*  and  tbe  622,080  acres  which 
Derbyshire  appears  to  contain  (I.  76),  it  gíves  an  ave- 
rage Rental  of  1 2$.  2\d.  per  acre  of  surface;  while  the 
average  of  all  the  surface  of  England  and  Wales  (rec- 
fconed  at  37,267,000  acres,  or  near  60  times  the  area  of 
Derbyshire)  is  13$.  0 }d,  pee  acre.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted,  but  the  sums  rated  in  the  Parish  Books  are 
roostly  below  the  actual  Rents  and  annual  valúes  of  the 
Lands  and  Premises,  Miaes,  &c.  occupied  by  their 
owners ; but  in  Derbyshire,  this  difference  is  probably 
íess  than  iir  rnost  other  Counties,  owing  to  the  great 
imrnber  of  general  parochial  valuations¿  by  Commis- 

sioners 
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sioners  on  Indos  ufes,  and  b y Surveyors  emptoycd  to 
regúlate  the  Rates,  which  ha  ve  takeu  place  witliiu  a fcar 
ycars  past,  as  observéd  p.  3. 


SECT.  IV. TITHES. 


That  Titiles  are  biglily  inimica!  to  spirited  Farm* 
íng,  may  be  pretty  satisfactori'ly  inferred,  from  tbe  faetf 
observable  in  this  as  in  all  other  Counties,  of  the  ex- 
treme  rarity  of  fínding  a spirited  Improver,  occupying 
Lands  that  are  not  eitber  titbc-free,  or  wbereon  a modos 
or  fixed  composition  is  established : and  not  uncom» 
monly,  tbe  prüdent  foresight  of  sucfa  raen,  have  ob- 

> t 

taíned  leases  of  the  Tithes  of  the  parishes  whereiu  thejr 
occupy,  as  well  as  of  thcir  own  Lands.  Perhaps  about 
tbe  usual  proportion  of  "the  Tithes,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Clergy  and  of  Lay  Impropriators  in  this,  as  ia  other 
Counties:  and  it  has  bcen  remarked  to  me,  that  the 
Clergy  as  o fien  compon  nd,  and  at  as  reasonable  rates9 
for  their  Tithes,  as  the  Laymen  do.  It  rather  sor- 
prised  me  to  fínd,  that  the  great  Land-owners,  bad  in 
few  instances  made  provisión  for  tbe  security  of  their 
Tenants,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  their 
Es  tal  es,  by  letting  their  lands  títhe-free,  in  raany  in- 
sta i ices  wheré  tliey  possessed  them,  or  in  seizing  every 
opportunity,  of  obtaining  Leases  of  the  Tithes  from  the 
Clergy  and  Lay  Impropriators,  in  order  to  re-iet  ibera 
to  íheir  own  Tenants,  and  the  other  occupiers,  at  fixed 
compositions : a practice  by  which,  Men  of  great 
Landcd  Property  might,  and  in  many  distriets  do, 
pro  ve  themselves  real  benefactors  to  the  Country. 

George  H.  Errington,  Esq.  wbo  is  the  leasee. under 
the  Dean  and  Cbapter  of  Lichfield,  of  tbe  Tithes  in 
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32  places  in  and  near  Derbyshire,  usuftlly  re-letji  tboset 
Tithes  to  ihe  principal  Land-owners  in  the  place,  with 
a view  to  their  being  chafged  with  the  Rente,  on  the 
occupiers.  Dr.  John  Gardner  of  Batb,  who  owns  all 
the  Títhes  in  Brailsfofd,  lately  lcased  tliemfor  his  life, 
to  Charles  Upton,  Esq.  his  Stewafd,  in  trust  for  the, 
several  occupiers  for  the  time  being:  I was  sofry  how- 
ewr  to  hear  an  opinión,  that  some  inequalities  pre* 
vaüed  in  the  rates  of  chargiog  the  gross  sum  on  the 
v several  Farras : a modas  of  1 \d.  per  Cow  is  here  esta- 
blished,  and  Cora  and  Grass  pay  about  6s.  per  acre  on 
ithe  average.  Around  Btailsford  the  Titiles  are  pretty 
»generally  gathered  in  kind,  as  they  are  in  various  other 
.parts  of  the  County.  About  Matlock,  Dartey.  &c.  it 
is  usual,  for  the  Clergy  to  baye  a Survey  made  annu- 
íally  previous  to  Harvest,  by  a Surveyor,  wl»o  cbarges 
certain  rales  per  acre  6n  the  different  kiftds  of  Crops  óf 

i 

each  oceupier : tliese  have  been,  Hay  from  2s.  Grf.  to 
<4$.  6d.y  Wheat  12s.  to  14 í.,  Oats  7 s.  to  10$.  6rf., 
Barley  10Sé,  &c.  Sonietiraes  the  Surveyor  fixes  a gross 
sum  on  the  Tithes  of  a place,  apd  agrees  with  the  prin* 
cipal  Occapier  for  the  same,  leaving  the  adjústraent  of 
the  sum  to  be  paid  by  each  Farrner,  to  be  settled  among 
themselves,  at  a meeting*  and  it  argües  I think  no 
small  degree  of  liberalíty  and  knowledge,  among  thera, 
that  t his  isgenerally  done  with  readiness,  and  with  great 
íairness.  ín  Wirksworth  Grass  land  pays  4s.,  Wheat 
12$.,  Oats  8$.,  and  Bar  ley  10$.  per  acre*  as  composi- 
tions  for  Tithes* 

My  Colleague  or  Predccessor,  Mr.  Thomas  Brown, 
proposed  (p.  54  of  the  original  Report),  that  Tithe- 
owners  should  be  rcstricted  from  iakipg  extra  Tithes, 
from  lands  improved  by  expensive  raeans,  pnless  they 
contributed  one-tenth  of  the  cost  of  sucb  impro  vementsr 
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and  it  were  rauch  to  be  wished,  that  this  or  some  otber 
expedient  could  be  adopted,  for  removing  this  graad 
bar  to  improved  cultivalion.  When  I was  upon  whdt 
1 consider  to  be  the  largcst  cultivated  Farm  in  the 
Coitnty,  the  occupier  told  me,  tliat  the  Titiles  of  tbeir 
Parish  were  on  sale,  and  if,  as  was  expected,  the  Titiles 
should  be  gathered  in  consequencc,  he  would  certainly 
lay  all  his  land  down  to  grass,  and  confine  his  business 
to  Breeding,  Grazing  and  Dairying! 

The  earliest  of  the  Inclosures  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
this  County,  provided  for  the  Tithes  by  allotments  of 
Land,  but  afterwards  it  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  greater 
parí  of  the  more  modera  Inclosures,  liave  left  the  lands 
subject  to  Tithes,  owiog,  as  was  thought,  to  the  demands 
of  the  Tithe-owner  being  excessive,  but  which  is  now 
viewed  in  a very  different  ligfat  in  several  instances, 
and  the  neglecting  to  remove  at  any  rate  this  grand  evil 
of  theFarmer,  is  heartily  repented  of  by  raany.  In  seve- 
ral of  the  recent  Inclosures  the  Tithes  have  been  com- 
muted  in  Land : I heard  but  <yf  one  instance  of  a Corn- 
Rent  in  lieu  of  Tithes,  and  that  is  at  Beighton. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Tithe  of  Lead  Ore  is  paid9 
except  in  Eyam  and  Wirkswo^h  Parishes,  as  observed 
Vol.  L p'.  365  and  370,  although  since  1658  theClergy 
of  Ashover,  Matlockj  Darley,  Bonsal  and  Carsington, 
instituted  frequcnt  suits,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
same ; and  in  170 1 even  went  so  far,  as  to  procure  a Bill 
to  be  brought  into  thelloúseof  Commons,  alleging,  that 
thecustom  of  paying  Tithe  of  Lead  Ore  extended  to 
the  whole  County , and  praying  enaetments,  u to  pre* 
vent  the  multiplicity  of  vexatious  suits”  relating 
thereto.  The  subject  of  Tithes  will  be  furtheradverted 
to  in  Sect.  5 óf  Chap.  XVII. 
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5ECT.  V. POOR’S-RATES,  AND  OTHER  PAEÓCHIÁL 

» 

TAXES. 

In  Ihe  43d  year  of  Lis  present  Májesty,  Acts  were 
pa&sed,  for  procu  ring  Retucns  relative  to  tbe  Expence 
and  Maintenance  of  tbePoor  in  England  and  Wat»; 
and  with  astonishing  Labour,  and  apparent  correctness 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  Parish  Officers  of  14,711  Parishes, 
Townships  or  places  (which  separately  maintain  their 
ówn  Poor  in  England  and  \^ales),  Relurns  we^e  made 
np,  and  transmitted  to  the  Secretaíy  of  State’s  Office 
for  the  Home  Department ; and  the  samewere  afterwards 
arranged  it?  Abstracts,  and  numerous  and  important 
averages  and  comparisons  witb  formerReturns  deduced 
from  them,  by  Mr . Thomas  Poole , whóse  careand 
accuracy  in  tbis  laborious  undertaking,  is  deser ving  of 
tbe  bighest  praise:  tbe  huge  folio  Volume,  containing 
these  important  documents,  whicU  was  ordered  to  bfe 
printed  by  tbe  Hotise  of  Comraons  on  the  JOth  of  July 
1804,  wili  long  reraain  a slriking  monument  of  Statis-  , 
tical  Labour,  and  ought  not  to  fail  of  attracting  deep  . 
attention,  to  the  portentous  consequences  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  Poor  and  Poor’s  Rates,  which  are  therein 
shewn,  for  each  of  the  14,711  places,  in  the  intervals 
bctween  the  years  1776,  1784  and  1803.  liad  it  been 
practicable,  to  bavé  disposed  the  valuable  particulars 
in  thhdarge  folio  Volume,  which  respect  Derbyshire,  into 
the  pages  of  an  Octavo,  I would  gl^dly  have  extracted 
the  whole  ; as  it  is,  I must  contént  myself  with  giving 
in  a sheet,  to  fold  out  opposite  page  34,  the  summary  or 
totals  of  each  of  the  sjeven  Hundreds  of  the  County,  the 
' title  and  particulars  being  the  same  (with  the  exception 
of  the  last  column,  which  1 ha<ve  addcd)  as  for  each  of 
' ‘ the. 
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tíre  14,711  places  in  England  and  Wales;  by  which 
the  magnittfde  and  importaóce  of  this  volume  may  be 

0 

gnessed  at,  by  many  <jf  my  Readers  who  may  never  have 
the  opportunity  of  Consulting  it.  At  the  bottom  I 
have  added,  the  total  particulars  of  England  and 
Wales,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  wish  to  make 
comparative  calculations,  either  for  the  whole  of  Der- 
byshire or  any  of  its  Hundreds. 

The  particulars  of  Derbyshire  in  the  colamos  of  this 
Table,  which  relate  to  the  year  to  Easter  1803,  were 
compiled  it  is  said,  from  317  Returns ; those  which 
relate  to  the  years  17S3,  4 and  5,  were  deficient  nine 
returns,  and  those  of  1776,  13  returnsbelow  this  number* 
From  coluran  7 in  the  above  Table  it  appears,  tbat 
78,219/.  was  expended  in  Derbyshire  in  the  year  ending 
Easter  1803,  the  produce  of  different  Parochial  Rates 
on  the  occupiers,  of  which  19,554/.  w'as  expended  for 
purposes  distinct  from  the  maintenance  of  the  Poor ; 
such  as  Church-Rates,  County-Rates,  Highways, 
Constable’s- Rates,  Militia,  &c.  (column  6),  and 
4,205/.  in  the  removal  of  Paupers  and  suits  of  Law  re- 
lating  thereto.  Expenses  of  the  Overseers  and  otber 
Officers,  &c.  (column  5),  which  last  is  rather  less  than 
13df.  in  the  pound,  on  the  total  Parochial  Rates  and  ex* 
penditure  : while  the  expenses  in  this  column,  amount 
to  Iittle  more  than  8 \d.  in  the  pound  of  Rates,  on  the 
average  of  all  England  and  Wales  : the  excess  in  this 
case,  being  perhaps  in  part  explainable,  from  the  va6t 
numbers  of  Appren tices  which  have  been  taken  by  the. 
Cotton  Spinnere  from  the  Metrópolis  and  the  Southern 
Counties,  to  which  they  have  siñee  returned,  and  on 
being  there  chargeable,  are  sent  back,  many  of  them, 
with  several  children,  at  the  entire  cost  of  the  Derby- 
üerby . yol.  ii.]  d / shire 
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shire  Parishes,  vrhich  have,  I fear,  most  serious  ex- 
penses indeed  of  this  kind,  to  look  forward  to,  in  a 
&wyears  time.  The  amount  of  other  parochial  ex- 
pendiere, besides  for  the  Poor,  in  column  6,  is  5s.  in 
the  pound  on  the  whole  expenditure  in  column  7,  in 
Derbyshire ; but  is  little  more  than  3 s.  10|d.  in  Eng- 
hmd  and  Wales  collectively:  this  may  arise,  from  the 
greater  number  of  expensive  Bridges(see  p.  33),  whích 
this  County  has  to  maintain  out  of  the  County  Rates, 
and  Roads  also  perbaps,  than  in  the  average  of  Eng- 
land  and  Wales  is  the  case.  The  pound  rate  for  Paró- 
cbial  purposes,  appears  to  average  3 Jd.  less  annually  in 
Derbyshire,  than  in  all  England,  and  4rf.  less  than  in 
England  and  Wales  collectively.  Tbis'Table  I shall 
havefurtber  occasion  to  refer  to,  in  speaking  of  Roads 
in  Section  i,  and  againof  Poor's-Rates  in  Section  8 and 
10  of  Cbapter  XVI.,  as  also  in  Section  6 of  Chap. 
XVII*  I cannot  however  refrain  from  here  remarking, 
on  the  very  large  burdens  which  a part  of  the  Occu- 
piers  of  England  and  Wales  must  sustain,  in  loss  of 
tíme  and  actual  expenses,  over  and  above  the  in 
the  pound  which  appears  cbarged  in  the  Parish  Books, 
for  asséssing,  collecting,  managing,  expending  and  ac- 
eounting  for,  this  5,303,071/.  annually  ; and  pointing 
out,  how  much  the  real  Parochial  burthens,  exceed. 
the  amount  generally  mentioned ; as  well  as  the  vast 
disproportion  of  these  expenses  of  management,  to* 
those  which  attend  the  assessing,  collecting,  managing, 
expending  and  auditing,  the  various  other  burdens  to 
irhich  the  nation  is  subjected. 

As  a few  instances  of  the  Rates  in  particular  places, 
I noted,  that  in  the  Township  of  Belper,  the  PoorTs 
Rates  were  twenty  shillings  inthe  pound,  previous  to 

their 
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íheir  being  regiilatedby  a survey  and  valuation,  by  Mr. 
John  Nuttall,  and  15*.  or  16*.'  since!  This  Surveyor, 
in  ascertaining  the  comparativo  valúes  of  Buildings,  for 
the  purposes  of  Rates,  takes  their  cubic  contents  in 
three  different  classes.  In  Ilolbrook  Township,  the 
Rates  are  very  high,  owing  to  the  Stockingers,  as  i» 
said  : in  Glossop  5s.  on  their  new  Rents  ; in  Walton 
on  Trent,  4*.  on  the  Rack  Rent : in  Foremarke  and 
Repton  3s.  on  the  Rack  Rent : in  Brailsford  2$.  to 
I*.  6rf.:  inBretby  1*.  6d.  : in  Buxton  i*. : in  Markea- 
ton  10|d.  &c.  In  the  Parish  of  Marston  Montgomery 
they  had  89  acres  of  opcn  common,  which  was  more 
than  20  years  ago  enclosed,  and  vested,  for  the  reduc* 
tion  of  the  Poor’s  Rates,  a practico  worthy  perhaps,  of 
more  general  imitation. 

i 

SECT.  VI. — LEASES. 

The  granting  of  Leases  for  three  Lives,  probably 
had  some  prevalence  formerly  in  Derbyshire;  at  prc- 
sent  three  Farms  in  Parwich,  and  one  at  Mackley  in 

Sudbury,  aretbebnly  remaining  instanccs  that  I lieard 

\ 

of : thóugh  seVeral  such  had  nót  long  been  extinct  in 
Brailsford. 

The  number  of  those  Land  Owners  who  see  the  pro* 
priety  of  granting  Leases,  for  their  own  and  tenanl’s 
benefits,  are  cornparatively  very  snjall,  and  unfortu- 
nafely,  their'number  seems  rapidly  decreasing,  in  Dct- 
byshire^  as  well  as  elsewhere ; the  example  of  the  ’ 
Duke  of  Devcmshire,  who  grants  no  Leases,  and  yet  is 
considered  one  of  the  best*,  as  well  as  the  largest 

* See  Mr.  William  Mathew's  excellent  general  observations  on  this 
subject,  in  the  u Letters  aiid  Papers”  of  the  Bath  Society,  vol.  xii  p.  297. 
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Landlord  in  the  dfctrict,  having  probably  contributed 
a good  deal,  to  briog  thera  into  disuse.  That  those 
steady  principies  of  honour  towards  his  Tenants,  and 
vigtlance  to  cbeck  any  occasional  deviations  t hiere* 
from  in  his  numerous  Agents,  which  bappily  seem  to 
have  grown  hereditary  in  tbe  Family*  should  have  left 
his  Gracelittle  to  wish,  or  to  expect,  of  the  benefits  whieh 
nsually  result  from  Leases,  I can  readily  conceivé, 
frotn  having  witnessed  uponyarious  parts  of  his  Estate* 
snch  expensive  improvements  making  by  his  Tenants 
at  Will,  as  L should  searcely  have  belie ved  from  any 
onewho  mentioned  thera  : Houses  and  Premises  Built, 
or  completely  Repaired,  Fencing,  Draining,  Liming, 
Planting,  &c.,  to  tbe  amount  of  some  Thousands  of 
Póttnds  on  single  Farras,  and  eveñ  Coliieries  effectually 
opened,  on  a goodscale,  by  Tenants  at  Will!  I con* 
fess,  however,  that  I did  not  see  and  hear  these  tbings 
^itk  unmingled  sensations,  prinoipally  from  knowing, 
tb^Mhesurrounding  Gentry  were  too  generally  and 
píten  saying,  u if  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  without 
^yíog,up  bis  Estafes  by  Leases,  can  hayo  these  things 
^one  upoo  them*  why  should  I not  expect  similar 
exertions  in  my  Tenants  ?”  and  it  is  too  natural,  for  us 
to  suppose  thecontrary,  thatif  a supineness  does  not 
follow  snch  reasoning,  that  exbortations,  ínjunctions, 
threats,  and  even  changes  of  Tenants  at  Will,tfill  be 
tried,  ratjher  than  theonly  true  expediqnt,  that  of  grant-  • 
ing  Loases,  which  sball  remore  all  doubts  or  hesitation 
in  the  mindof  a Tenant,  or  tbe  jelatives  and  friends 
\ylio  advise  him  pr  assist  him  with  pecuniary  raeans,a « 
to  the  propriety  of  immedi&tely  setting  about  every 
practical  improvement  of  the  Land  be  occupies.  ,<View? 
ing  the  subject  in  this  light,  1 think,  that  hónourable 
mentipn  óugbt  to  be  inade  of  the  feyrr  l^i^lords  vho 
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llave,  and  continué  (o  grant  Leases  of  their  property,  in 
all  suitable  cases,  viz. 

Sir  José pb  Banks,  Bart.  some  of  21  years,  in  Ashover. 
Sir  Hugb  Bateraan,  Bart.  some  of  21  years,  in  Hart- 
ington. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  some  of  21  years,  in  Bret- 
by,  &c. 

Edward  Coke,  Esq.  some  ofseven  years,  in  Longford  : 
these  prohibit  the  immédiate  snccessions  of  white- 
strawed  grain  crops,  and  sti púlate  for  Draining. 
Manchcsler  Hospitaís  Trastees,  some  of  21  years,  in 
Sutton  on  tbe  Hill. 

. The  £arl  of  Maiisfield,  in  Ballidoa. 

Earl  Stanhope,  some  of  21  years,  in  Dale  and  Stanton« 
The  Marquis  Townshend,  some  of  21  years,  in  Brad* 
borne  and  W aitón  on  Trent. 

r 

And  to  these  I ought  perhaps,  to  add  the  ñames  of 
Sir  Henry  Crewe,  Bart.,  Sir  Tilomas  Windsor  Hunloke, 
Bart.,  Clement  Kinnersley,  Esq.,  and  the  late  Sir  8it« 

a 

urell  Sitwell,  Bart.;  but  Iam  not  sufficiently  acqnainted 
vrith  the  particulars,  which  I heard  casnally  meotioned, 
of  their  granting  Leases,  to  say  more  respecting  them. 

Near  to  this  Coanty,  the  Earl  of  Motra  has  grunted 
Leases  for  21  years  oftwo  Farms  on  Ashby  Wolds  in 
Leicestershire  (a  comroon  lately  divided  by  acl  of  Par- 
liament)  to  Mr.  John' Johnson,  and  to  Mr.  JosephHough¿ 
who  have  built  theirown  Houses  and  Premises,  aYid  in* 
closed  and  divided  their  Farras,  bis  Lordship  h&ving 
round  Posts  and  Rails.  A plan  'ánd  ele  vatio n of 
Mr.  Johnson’s  new  Farm  Preraises  has  been  gitm  by 
1 Mr.  William  Pitt,  in  bis  Leicestershire  Report,  p.2*; 
and  I ara  enabléd  to  State,  in  addition  to  bis  accouut, 
(tai  these  Union  Farm  Premises  coet  Mr.  J . 1 120/. 
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andthat  he  pnys  12$.  6¿7.  per  acre  Rent  for  bis  Farra, 
Althougli  situated  without  the  bounds  of  roy  particular 
Survey,  1 shall  lia  ve  several  occasions  to  refer  to  this 
Mr.  Jobnson’s  excellent  raanagement,  who  was  raany 
years  a Bailiff'  and  Tenant,,  under  the  late  Joseph 
Wilkes,  Esq.  in  Measham. 

Near  also  to  tliis  Counly  to  the  west,  the  Earl  of 
Derby  has  many  Farms  on  Lease,"  in  the  Townships  of 
Macclesfickl-Forest  and  Wild-boar  Cloügh,  in  Prest? 
bury,  Chesbire;  these,  for  a long  period  have  been  let. 
on  Leases  for  three  lives ; for  whicb,  terms  of  14  years 
are  now  substituted  by  his  Lordship,  as  the  Leases  fall 
ih.  The  highly  im  pro  ved  state  of  these  mountainous 
Lands,  about ' Shutlings-Low,  Forest-Chapel,  &c. 
owing  to  the  eífectual  Draining  and  Limings  which 
were  done  under  these  Leases,  when  cora  pared  with  the 
stateof  the  Woodlandsof  Hope,  which  seem  a blot  even 
in  the  maps  of  England,  though  on  exactly  similar 
strala,  and  little  if  any  thing  more  elevated  or  unéven, 

t • 

Or  further  from  Lime-Kilns,  is  one  of  the  best  practi- 
ca! instances  in  favour  of  Leases,  tliat  I *m  perhaps 
able  to  produce. 

I was  unable  to  obtain  any  Information,  as  to  wbose 
Leases  they  werc  in  the  Iligh  Pcak,  that  Mr.  Brown 
all udes,  in  the  original  4to.  Rcport,  p.  45. 

The  Leases  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s  Farms,  re- 
quire  his  Tenanfs  to  plant  and  protect  a certa  i n num- 
ber  of  young  Timber  Trces,  either  in  patchcs  assigned 
for  cliimps,  or  in  the  hedge*rows,  as  directed  by  his 
Agent,  who  has  printed  an  accurate  set  of  instructions, 
which  will  be  noticed  in  Sect.  3 of  Chap.  X. 

The  Leases  existing  in  Derbyshire,  or  the  verbal  lett- 
ings  at  Will,  seldom  now  contain  any  Boons  to  the 
Lord,  such  as  Ploughing  his  Lands  in  hand,  &c. 

which 
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which  used  to  be  common  formerly.  : Carting  of  Coals, 
and  repairing  of  the  prívale  Roads,  or  performing  the 
LancUoriPs  statute-duty,  still  reraain  in  some  few  in- 
stances,  in  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  Glapwell,  Keddieston 
and  Alderwasley,  as  1 ha  ve  been  informed.  Keeping 
a few  sporting  Dogs  for  theLandlords,  seems  the  orily 
thing  of  this  kind,  that  can  at  all  be  said  to  prevail,  at 
this  day. 

The  Covenants  or  agreements  for  letting  Farms,  sel- 
dom  go  further,  than  mentioning  the  proportion  or 
quantity  of  land  which  is  to  be  in  tillage,  without  re- 
serving  any  particular  lands  as  ancient  Pasture  or  Mea- 
dow,  not  to  be  broke  into  by  the  plough ; and  almost 
tbroaghout  the  Country,  it  seeifis  leftalmost  entirely  to 
discretion  of  the  Tenants,  which  parts  of  tbeir  Farms 
they  sball  hreak  up,  or  lay  down ; and  in  consequence, 

t 

W©  $ee  here,  few  fields  kept  in  Pasture  or  in  Arable, 
which  would  be  more  profitable  in  an  opposite  state,  as 
very  frequently  happens  in  the  more  Southern  Counties, 
where  the  Landlords  seem  almost  compelled  to  interdict 
the  ploughing  of  pasture  land,  tho’  it  may  be  contrary 
to  their  Tenants’  and  the  Public  interest,  pn  account  of 
the  unconquerablé  passion  of  the  Tenants,  for  repeat- 
edly  cropping  new  lands  with.  white-strawed  Grain, 
untii  such  are  equally  or  more  foul  and  exhausted, 
than  any  oíd  ploughed  lands  on  their  farms.  Wben 
speaking  of  the  Obstacles  to  Improvement,  inSect.  6 
of  Chap.  XVII.,  I shall  perhaps  have  occasion  again 
to  introduce  Leases,  wherein  absurd  Clauses  afe  found, 
or  íhe  want  of  these  importan!  Contracta,  is  experienced. 


o 4 SECT. 
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8ECT.  VII.- — EXPENDES  AND  PKÓPIT. 

T 

* ' 

The  propriety  never  appeared  to  me,  of  asking  par* 
ticulur  <Juestions,  wbose  apswers  were  to  be  stated  onde? 
this  head,  nor  do  I see  tbe  necessity  nove,  of  addihg 
aoytbiog  totbe  many  general  or  hypothétical  Calcula* 
tions  on  tbis  subjpct,  which  my  Colleagues  in  the  Re* 
porte  on  some  of  the  adjoining  and  many  other  Coun* 
íies,  have  fnrnisbed»  1 . Anay  reroark,  however,  tbat 
Farming  seems  to  have  been  a far  lesa  profitable  pur* 
soit,  iban  tbe  many  spccies  of  Manufactures  carried  on 
in  tbe  dístrict ; and  that  where  great  numbers  of  tbe 
latigr  cUss  bave  risen  ¡oto:  considerare  opulence  ? an 
insfeace *>f  a Farmer  (Mr.  George  Alien,  of  Stnbbing* 
edge  ia  AsboverJ  wbQ  bad  acquíred  a large  Sum  of 
Money,  <was  pointed  out  to  me,  as  a very  rare  occur* 
nence:  and  bere  oven  I auspect,  tbat  tbe.$occe$sful  cul* 
íivation  of  Chamomile-Flowerg,  and  otb'cr  thiiigs  tbat 
^anhardjybe  called  Farming,  and  perbaps  the  fortu» 
UOtejoveatU/eof  bis  property  since  it  began  to  accu* 
muíate,  has  idone  more  íow&rds  it,  iban  Farming  has 
eyerdoné»  . .. 

Tbe  subject  of  {Farm  Accounts  seems  mote  ptoparly 
inirodeced  here  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  place : and 
1 have  principaUy  to  noticeihereon,  tbe  great  pícasete 
wbicb  j repeatedly  experienced  in  Mr.  Fr&ncis  JBlaikiefs 
Office,  tbe  Agent  of  tbe  £arl  of  Cbesterfield,  at  Bradby 
H&U,  in  inspecting  tbe  very  simple  and  yet  salisfoctory 
systexn  of  accopnts,  there  kept,  and  in  seemghis  Lord* 
ship  so  often  therein,  taking  that  active  yet  dignified 
part,  in  the  superintendance  of  bis  afiairs,  which  could 
ppt  bot  strongly  recall  to  my  mind,  tbe  habits  of  a late 
and  jusil^-lamentcd  JJí oblemanv — If  any  tbing  ean  stir 
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«Hílate  the  best  exertions  of  an  Agent,  it  is,  the  discem- 
ing  eje  and-  frequent  inspection  of  his  weH*informed 
Employer,  taking  a proper  part  in  his  own  afiairs: 
whüe  on  the  oontrary,  if  bis  ¿enrices  as  well  as  bis  ac- 
counts,  are  seen  and  to  be  judged  of,  onlj  tbro9  the 
mediam  of  perhaps  the  unfeeling,  Law  Auditor  of  the 
Estate^ as  too  frequefiilyl  knowbappensj  the  principal 
stimukrc  to  sach  exertions,  as  a good  Agent  has  to 
make,  ia  a NobtemauV  affhiis,  is  wbolly  .wantfagv 
His  Lordship’s  System  o£  Accounta,  embrace  Teveiy 
object  in  store  upen  the  Farm,  as  wett  as'raooey  tsaus* 
actioas,—  ftespecting  every  Hay*stack,  fot  inst&BCe, 
tbere  is  recontad  he  date  wben  camed,^whmfretn, 

— number  of  Waggpo  Load?,— observations,  astohow 
it  wasigoi,  and  heaíed,  the  estimated  mitnber  of  Tohtr 
ánd  the  particular  uses  to  which  it  6eevns  bestadapted: 
,and  ni  an  opposite  page  of  the  same  Boob,  is  aftetvrárds 
entered,  the  date  wbeacut,— where  ttsed,  and  by  what 
stock, — the  Tons  and  Cwts.,~observaitioiis,  as  to  Ms 
qnality,&c.  and  the  comparisón  of  the  estímate  wftk 
the  real  weight : another.page.  córftains  a summ&ry  of 
all  the  Haj*stacks  of  each  Year,  as  above:  theac* 
counts  kept  of  each  Corn-slack,  mention  the  date' 
when  'carried,-—where  firom,— nnraber  of  Thte&ves  (24 
Sbeaves), — observations  as  to  the  variety  of  the  Gmin  j 
bovr  got,  what  kind  of  a Crop,  and  wbeiher  bUghted 
at  all,  &c.,  and  an  estímate  of  the  strikes  orbüshefe  tr 
'and  opposite,  the  time  when  Thrashed,  where  sto*ed,to 
whom  Sold,  &c., — nuraber  of  Strikes, 'observaren*  ^rs 
to  iheSampfe,  anda  eomparison  of  the  estímate  and 
produce.1  And  so  of  all  the  varióos  departmewtscí 
Stock,  dead  and  alive,.  and  of  which  a particular  ¿nd> 
accurate  v&lnation,  is  aimuallj  made  ©utYtbe  anóost; 
of  which  at  Christmás  1808  was  40881*.  Ifis. : bv  sutíh 

a system 
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a system  of  accounts  it  can  at  all  times  be  seen,  how 
tbe  watats  and  means  of  tbe  Farm,  are  apportioned  to 
each  othcr.  Instead  of  enlarging  on  ibis  subject,  I 
would  rather  advise,  sucb  as  wcre  about  adopting  or 
improving  tbeir  system  of  Farm  Accounts,  to  visit 
Bradby  Farm,  and  converse  with  tbe  very  intelligent 
Genlleman  \vho  has  it,  and  his  Lordship’s  other  con- 
cerns.  in  his  care : convinced  that  such  trouble  will  be 
amply  repaid  by  tbe  various  information  acquired* 


\ 
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CHAP.  V. 

IMPLEMENTS, 


SECT.  I. PLOUGHS» 

Til  E Ploughs  used  i n Derbyshire  are  of  various 
Jdnds,  tho’  none  of  thera  are  very  peculiar  in  their  con- 
,struction  : Wheeled  Ploughs  seem  most  to  prevail,  I 
think.  lu  tlie  course  of  m y enquiry  on  this  head,  I 
noted  the  persons  in  and  near  the  County,  who  were 
raentioned  as  extensively  supplying  the  Farmers  with 

this  essential  article  ; these  Plough^wrights  are, 

, * » 

Mr.  George  Alsop  of  Longford.  , 

Mr. Alsop  of  Foston  in  Scropton. 

Mr.  James  Evans  of  Hartshorn. 

Mr.  Williani  Fletcher  of  Linton,  in  Chureh 

* * - 

Gresley. 

Mr.  James  Fox  of  Glapwell» 

Messrs.  John  Hanford  and  Wm.  Davenport  of 
Hathern  Turn,  near  Loughborough,  Leicest. 

Mr. > Hanshaw  of  Weston  on  Trent. 

Mr.  Peter  Hibbert  of  Baslow. 

Mr.  William  Osbiston  of  Turnditch. 

Mr.  Richard  Turner  of  Ridgeway  in  Eckington. 
Mr.  Joshn  Webster  of  Cross  o9  th’  Hands  near 
Turnditch  in  Duffield. 

Mr.  John  Wright  of  Worksop,  Notts. 

Mr.  James  Evans,  makes  single  shared  Ploughs,  with 
tmo  whecíls ; the  point  of  the  share  only  12  inches  be- 
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. hiiíd  the  botfom  of  ihe  wheels:  price  Four  Poundss 
two*shared  Ploughs  on  a similar  construction  at  Scven 
Pounds.  The  wheels  are  separately  adjustable  in  beight 
and  width : the  weight  of  bis  single  Ploughs  complete 
li  Cwt. : double  ooes  3¿  Cwt.  Mr.  E.  has  followed 
nearly  the  same  construction,  for  40  years  past,  and 
during  many  of  the  late  years,  has  made  50  new  ploughs 
annnally,  I understand. 

M.r*  Fletcbcr  chargesTbreeGuineasfor  hisone-shared, 
and  Six  Guineas  for  his  two-shared  Ploughs. 

Mr,  Hibbert  charges  3/.  wheeled,  made  very  strong 

for  Rocky  Land. 

' » _ 

..  Mr.  Brown,  in  the  original  4to.  Report,  p.  31,  gave 
frdrawingof  the  two- wheeled  Ploughs,  then  in  use 
about  Reptan.  ^ 

jThe  different  Ploughs  aud  othcr  Implemento  usually 
made  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Hanford  and  Davenport,  are 
drawn  and  described  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  Leicestershire  Re- 
port,  page  395. 

In  Píate  11.  (facing  page  43)  figs.  1,  2 artd  3, 1 have 
gipien  the  two  .Sida  Views  and  the  Plan,  of  a’Swing 
Pfough  made.  by  Mr.  Turner,  in  considerable  numbers. 

Jlt  Hatbern  Turo,  double-boarded  Moqlding-ploughs 
for- Petatees  and  otber  drilled  Crops  are  made;  Mr. 
Greeowood  of  Newhaven  Farm  in  Hartington,  seemed 
to  me,  to  make  a good  ase  of  this  Iraplement. 

In  the  original  4to.  Report  Mr.  Brown  gaye  a view 
of  the  Northamptonshire  Draining-plo.ugb,  p.  41. 
Draining  or  opeo  Trench  Ploughs  are  made  at  Hatbern 
Turn  for  sale,  as  described  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  Report;  p. 

395:  these  Implemento seem  bowever  but  little  used  in 

0 

Derbjsliire,  covered  Drains  beiog  very  properly  p re» 
ferred. 

X)n  the  construction  and  principies  of  Ploughs  and 

plougbing, 
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N » 

plaughipg,  I^connot  do  better  than  r eferta  Mr.  John 
BaileyV  able  mvestigations  ip  tbe  Darbam  Report, 
pagos  3QQ  to.404  :Msee  al?o  tbe  ¿nrticte  Agricultura  in 
I)t  Bremtet’s  Edinburgh  Encyclopzdia.  ' 


'/  '*  • SECT.  Ií. — H ARROWS/ 

Me.  Joseph  Gou&D/of  Pilsbury,  has  his  hamws 
made  sraall  and  simple,  so  that  four  similar  onfes  are 
usually  booked  together,  and  the  extreme  ones  are  fest- 
ened  to  a whipple-tree  when  in  use : as  representad  in 
fig«  4 of  Plajte  II. : (bese  he  finds  more  económica!  amV 
lasting  than  largér  Harrows,  consisting  of  sereral  pieoes 
of  wood,  the  splittingor  breaking  of  any  one  of  whicb, 
oftén  oecasions  delay,  or  thé  ruin+of  the  vhoh  Imple- 
mento bot  by  having  these  detached  parís  att  made 
alike,  and  se  mal  of  them  in  store,  they  can  be  quickly 
changed  in  case  of  accident. 

Tbe  pulverising  Harrows  made  at  Hathern  Tura  on 
the  Loughborough  Road,  are  described  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
Report,  page  399.  At  Bradby  Park  the  Earl  of  Ches* 

~ terfield  has  a Bush-harrowing  or  Thorn-bushing  Ma- 
chine, mounted  on  two  low  wheels  in  front,  and  which 
ié  loaded  erith  weights  in  the  middie,  according  to  the  - 
degree  of  pressure  wanted  on  the  Thorns  at  the  taiL 


SECT.  III. — ROLLERS. 

% ^ S — v"  "-***.. 

. . - lv^’  . ^ . 

Rollers  ofwood  and  ofstone,  ate  used,  in  diffexent 
p^ris  of  lierbyshire,  without  any,  pecuüarity  of  con» 
struction  that  struck  me : at  Locko-Park  I saw  a heavy. 

Iron  Rollar  for  grasa  land  in  tbe  Spring,  which  had 

•*-  - * *■  • ' * ' • « A 
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weights  that  screwed  on  inside  it,  to  weight  it,  for  differ- 
ent  Lands.  Mr.  Philip  Oakden,  of  Bentley  Hall  in 
. Longford,  I observed  nsing  á spikcd  Roller  on  hi» 
Fallows.  Ai  Earl  Moira’s  at  Donnington  Park,  tbey 
use  a Roller  consisting  of  two  spikéd  cy  lindero  in  one 
frame,  so  contrived,  that  the  spikes  clear  each  other  of 
dirt  as  they  turn  round  : of  Ihis  Impiement  Mr.  Pitt 
has  given  a drawing  at  page  59  of  his  Leicestershire 
Report.  Mr.  John  Smith  of  Repton  uses  a spiked 
Roller ; tbey  are  also  in  use  in  Dronfteld  and  in  Nortoo. 

On  Mr.  Joseph  Butler’s,  Norbrigs  Farm,  I saw  a 
fluted  or  fallow  Roller,  consisting  of  circular  plates  of 
wrought  iron,  betweencylindricalwood en  Rings : which, 
as  this  intelligent  Farmer  admitted,  on  noy  pointing  it 
out,  is  inferior  in  simplicity,  and  eífect  in  breaking 
down  fallows,  to  the  solid  wedge-like  rings  of  cast  iron, 
with  a holetbro’  them,  to  reoeive  astout  wooden  axis, 
calied  a drill  roller,  which  is  used  in  many  of  the  South- 
ern counties,  with  good  effect. 


SECT.  IV. — DKILLS. 

Drilling  being  far  leas  practised  in  this  County 
than  it  ought  to  be,  I have  not  much  to  notice  under 
this  head.  I saw  Cooke’s  well-known  Drill,  on  the 
Farms  of  the  Eatl  of  Chesterfield  at  Bretby,  Mr.  John-' 
son  of  Áshby  Wold  (late  of  Odd-bousc  Farm  in  Mea- 
sham,  where  he  used  iton  his  own,  and  on  sevetal  neigh- 
bours*  Farms  for  hire),  and  Mr.  Edward  Brown  of 
Ingleby.  At  Stapenhill  Mr.  Thomas  Lea  used  a simple 
anfd  useful  Drill,  made  by  William  Spragget  of  Har- 
bury  near  Rugby,  Warwicksliire,  which  was  accorn- 
panied  by  a useful  table  of  'directioñs  for  setting  it  to 

sow 
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aow  at  7 or  8 inch  distances,  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats  or 
Vetches,  from  1 to  5 bushels"  per  acre ; the  feeding 
bruslies  being  so  set,  that  a certain  number  of  turns  of 
the  feeding-wheel,  delivered  one  pint  of  secd  at  one  óf 
the  Coulters  : also  the  likc  ior  Beans  and  Pease  at  10, 

i 

12,  and  14  inch'  Rows,  and  2 to  5 busheb  of  seed  ; and 
Turnips  at  9,  10  and  12  inch  distances,  and  1 to  2 Ib, 
of  seed  per  statute  acre. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  uses  a very  simple 
and  effective  hand  Turnip  Dril!,  wliicli  is  represented 
in  fig.  5 of  Piale  II.  facing  page  43  ; it  is  framed  likc  a 
very  light  wheel-barrow,  the  axis,  of  wood,  projecting 
to  one  side,  on  to  which  a tin  secd -box  pushes,  and  fits 
tight  at  difieren t places,  according  to  the  intended  dis«* 
tance  of  the  rows.  The  tin  seed-box  is  shewn  on  a largcr 
scale  in  fig.  6,  of  wjiich  different  sorts,  witli  boles 
thicker  or  thinnér,  for  the  different  quantities  of  seed  to 
be  sown  per  acre,  can  be  kept  in  a dry  place  in  the 
house,  when  not  in  use,  and  the  drill  itsclf,  from  ils 
lightness,  can  be  put  up  into  a loft,  or  tied  up  to  the 
roof  of  any  ouí-house,  when  not  in  use.  A-raore  simple 
*and  yet  eflicient  machine  thaa  this  I scarcely  ever  savv, 
and  the  only  defect  mentioned  was,  that  of  the  seed- 
holes  cloggiug  after  a sudden  shower  of  Rain  : which 
is  easily  obviated,  by  having  a tin  shade  or  cover  pro- 
jecting from  the  frame  of  the  drill,  as  in  the  original 
model  of  this  machine  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts 
by  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Munnings,  and  preserved  in  the 
Repository  of  that  Society  in  the  Adelphi  for  public 
' inspection : and  of  whicli  a píate  and  descriptions  wili 
be  found  in  the  19th  volume  of  their  Transactions: 
perhaps  if  the  shade  were  made  to  turn  up  on  a hinge, 
or  take-away  and  fix  on  some  part  of  the  frame,  out  of 
the  way  of  accidents,  during  fine  weather,  it  might  be 

desirable, 
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desirable,  tbat  the  driller  may  the  better  see  the  opera* 
tion  of  tbe  seed  holes. 


.SBCT.  V.— HORSE-HOES. 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  previous  to  bis  entering  oh 
Union  Farm,  wbea  be  lived  at  Odd-house  Farra,  in 
Meáshara,  usqd  a Cooke’s  Horse-hoe  a great  deal,  in 
boeing  drilled  Corn,  for  hirc,  in  tbe  neighbonrhood* 
at  (be  recopimendation  oftbe  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq. 

«b 

J 
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SECT.  VI.— SCUFFLEBS. 

I saw  a few  ¡raproved  implements  of  tfais  class,  at 
Barton  Blount  Lodge  Farra  Mr.  John  Webb,  Bradby 
Park  tbe  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Foremarke  Park  Farm 
Mr.  Joseph  Spurr,  Great-rocks  Lodge  Farra  Mr*  John 
Lingard,  Horsley  Killis  Farra  Mr.  Henry  Fletcher* 
Locko-Park  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  Repton  Mr.  John 
Smitb,  Ticknali  Mr.  Gilbert  H a tch  inson  and  Mr.  Na- 
tbaniel  Bryan : but  none  of  them  seeraéd  to  differ  so 
milch  in  tbeir  construction,  from  those  comraon  in  im« 
prored  districts,  as  to  reqnire  ány  particular  desCrip* 
tion.  Mr.  John  Webb  fínds  Ploughing  and  Scufifing 
of  strong  Land,  as  exposing  it  often  (o  tbe  Sun  and 
Air,  very  preferable  to  Harrowing,  which  tends  to* 
consolídate  and  sadden  the  surface. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  VII.— THRASHJNG- MILLS. 

• The  spread  of  lítese  irtpoTtant  Machines,  has  béeii 
considerable  ia  this  county  and  its  immediate  vicinity, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  fallowing  list  of  Farmers  who 
hlive  ThrasHing  Milh¡  viz. 

John  Bott  of  Brailsfbrd Noon’s. 

} a horse,  Kitson's  1808. 

FIetcherBullivant,(the  late)ofStanton  Ward  4 borsé,  Lumbért’s. 

Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Bradby  Park • 4 horse,  Noon’s  18Q6« 

.°.f.M.a.n^!C.h.  .F!"“:.ÍD  } 3 horse,  Nota*  1806. 

Thnmas  El  ton  & Co.  at  Oakthorpe 4 horse,  Nooifs.  1809. 

*Thomas  Frere  (at  bis  Farm  near  Hono  ) , -*•  , 

HUI)  in  Stretton  in  the.Fields  \ 4 horse, Lambert’s  1808. 

William  Gormag,  of  Persal  Pits  Farm.)  . ; . . XT  , 

• .in  Qroxali  . . ....... ...... . . \ * ho«e,  Noon’s  18Ó6. 

Joseph  Gould,  of  Pilsbury,  in  Hartington..  3 horáe,  Moire’s. 

Joseph  Hazlchurst,  of  Una  ton,  in  Dronfield. 

C.Hodgson,  ofWoodhouse-Mill,inHans-  ) A , 

worth,  York,  near  Beigbton  (by  water)  ) 2 horse>  Banks  • 

Abraham  Hoskinsj  of  Newton  Solney  • • • • 4 horse,  Noon’s  1808. 

John  Johnson,  of  Union  Farm,  in  Asbby  > A , ^ XT  ; «___ 

- de  la Zouch,  Leicestershire  ¡ 4 b»™* Noon  1 1806' 

man’s  HUI,  in  Aston  on  Trent  ......  i 5 horae>  FaW»  1808' 

John  Lathbury,  of  Horninglow,  near  Bur- ) ' 

ton,  StafFord  shire - i 

Jíar wX£u*f.  .G^r.°.C.kA^  } 3 horse,  Wigfnirs  179?.  ' 

William  Sadler,  ofPlesley 1 horse,  Pinder’s  1800. 

Edward  Scoiefield,  of  Barlborough. 

John  Smítb,  of  Donisthorpe  • • • Ñoon’s. 

.8*. 

John  Stanifortb,of  Beigbton  Mili  (by  water)  3 horse,  Banks’  1808» 

— Ward,  ofGlcedlessCommon,  York- > oK  **  «• 
shire,  néar  White  Lañe,  in  Eck¿ngton  y orse>  811 

William  Webb,  of  Haslehour,  Staflford-  > 
shire,  near  Edingale  lsooDS'- 

SBRBV.  YOL.  II.]  £ Mr. 
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✓ 

Mr.  Lingard  has  the  merit  of  taking  the  lead  for 
sorae  time,  I believe,  in  the  introductionof  theseimport- 
ant  Machines  into  Derbyshire : all  of  which,  except  Mr» 
Staniforth’s  and  Mr.  Hodgson’s,  are  wrought  by  Horses, 
and  these  are  attached  to  their  water  milis. 

The  ñames  and  residences  of  the  Makers  of  the  above 
Machines,  as  far  as  I noted  them,  are  as  follows,  viz. 

George  Banks  of  Whiston  near  Rotherham,  York- 
shire. 

■ — ■ Farmer,  Warwickshire. 

Benjamín  Kitson,  of  Bridgenorth,  Shropshire. 

Lambert  of  Burton  on  Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Richard  Lurabert  of  Wick-Rissington,  Gloucester* 
shire. 

William  Moire  (late  of  Northumberland),  Shrop- 
shire. . 

Thoraas  Noon  of  Burton  ón  Trent,  Staffordshife. 

Christopher  Pfcrkins  óf  Marygate,  in  York. 

Pinder  of  Bawtry,  Yorkshire. 

John  Shaw  of  Willow  Row,  AUsaints,  in  Derby. 

Thomas  W igfull  of  Aldwark  near  Rotherham,  York- 
shire ; afterwards  of  Lynn  in  Norfolk. 

In  Píate  III.,  figs.  1 and  2,  facing  page  49,  I have 
given  a Section  and  Plan  of  the  operative  or  Thrashing 
part,  of  Mr.  Banks’s  Machines,  át  Beigbton  Mili  and 

\ i _ 

Gleedless  Common.  A is  the  Feeding-board ; B,  B 
are  the  Feeding  Rollers  ; C C C,  &c.  the  Thrashing- 
Drum  (rather  iraproperly  so  called  in  ibis  case)  consist- 
ing  of  six  wooden  bars  shod  with  iron  píate,  each  sup- 
ported  on  threeopen  arms ; D D the  Bed,  a segment  of 
a cast-iron  Cylinder  fluted  inside,  supported  by  four 
chains  a a9  and  steadiedby  two*coupling-bars  b%  the 
height  of  which  Bed  can  be  adjusted  and  altered,  by 

tnrning 
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turning  íhe  bars  or  axles,  on  which  the  pnlleys  c c,  to 
which  the  chains  are  fastened,  and  which  are  preveated 
by  ratchets  from  receding.  The  iron  axle  of  the 
Thrashing-drum  has  a pinion  E oa  one  end  of  it, 
which  works  the  wheel  E,  for  tnrning  the  fceding  roll- 
éis, by  the  intervention  of  an  intermedíate  dead  or  loose 
wheel,  adjustible  by  screws ; and  the  makcr  furnishes 
different  sets  of  these  pinions  and  whcels,  which  regú- 
late the  proportionate  velocity  of  the  drnm  and  rollers. 
GG  is  a boarded  partition  and  floor,  under  the  drum, 
and  H is  the  barred  grating,  on  which  the  thrashed 
Straw  is  tossed  by  the  four  rakesddddy  at  the  ends  of 
four  cióse  boarded  arms  lili,  and  ñnally  discliarged 
at  K.  The  Thrashing-drum  at  Gleedless  Common,  is 
16  inches  diameter,  and  is  turned  by  a strap,  working 
oír  the  pulley  M,  also  16  inches  diameter  : which  works 
oíf  a strap-drum  8 fcet  diameter,  on  whose  axis  is  a 
rope-pulley  9 inches  diameter ; whose  ropc,  works  on 
therake  pulley  L,  36  inches  diameter,  and  thereby  tnrns 
the  rake,  36  incbes  diameter,  with  a slow  motion. 

* 

The  strap-drum  axis  has  a cast-iron  pinion  of  22  teeth 
fixed  on  it,  which  is  turned  by  a wheel  6 feet  diameter 
with  100  teeth,  on  a horizontal  axis,  (passing  under  the 
horse*walk), -which  has  at  its  other  cnd  a pinion  of  18 
teeth,  wrought  by  a crown- wheel  1 1 j-  feet  diameter  with 
144  cogs,  on  a vertical  axis,  to  which  the  Horse-levcrs 
afefixed  ; of  such  a lengtb,  that  the  míddle  of  the  horsc 
path  is  22  feet  diameter.  At  Beighton  Mili  the  strap- 
drum  for  working  the  drum  pulley  M,  and  the  rope- 
púlley  for  working  the  rake-pulley  L,  are  fixed  on  a 
horizontal  axis  of  the  Water-mili  Geer,  for  grinding 
and  drcssing  Flour.  These  machines  scem  under  cal- 
eulated  At  two-borse  power,  and  ought  rather  to  be 
called  íhree-borse  machines. 

is  2 1 Mr. 
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. Mr.  Farmer’s  machine  at  Wyman’s  Hill,  thrasbe* 

9 V v 

clean,  and  winnows,  14  quarters  of  Barley  in  8|  bou», 
and  12  quarters  of  Wheat  in  the  same  time,  as  Mr. 
Benjamín  Kirkman  the  Bailiff  informed  me. 

Mr*  Kitson’s  machine  in  Ingleby  was  at  Sist  nnder 
calculated,  as  a two-horse  machine,  but  was  altered  for 
„ three  horses,  and  seems  to  me  now  to  feed  too  fast,  as 
it  does  not  thrash  Barley  clean,  thongh  as  mncb  so  as 
the  flail  usnally  does.  Of  the  crop  of  wheat  of  1807, 
\í  thrasbed  with  three  horses,  six  quarters  in  six  hours, 
whicb  was  not  winnowed  by  the  machine,  but  by  a 
band  winnowing  machine.  It  cost  55/.  to  60/.  at  first, 
besictes  the  alterations. 

JVfr*  Lambert’s  machine  in  Stietion  in  the  Fields, 
tbr^sbes cle&n,  but  is  not  well  enough  mgde  ia  some 
parís,  to  endure  long,  the  rapid  motion  and  wear  to 
jvhich  they  are  exposed  ; a fault  very  coramon  in  tbese 
machines : the  horse-levers  are  out  of  doors,  and  con** 
s*st  of  sügki  1 oug  arras,  supported  by  chain-braoes 
frenan  centre  pin,  or  continuation  upwards  crf  the  yer* 
ticnl  axis,  and  by  cross  poles  from  one  asm  to  the 
otber  ; t he  wheel- work  is  below.  The  corn  is  fed  oh* 
liquely,  and  not  with  the  ears  directly  foremost  as 
usual : a fluted  iron  Qed.  A beyil  pinion  is  fixed  os 
ibe  end  of  the  drum  spindle,  and  a wheel  on  a horizon- 
tal axle  is  worked  thereby,  wbich  has  a pinion  movea* 
ble  on  il,  to  suit  either  of  three  concentrie  sets  of  teeth, 
in  the  face  of  a wheel  on  one  of  the  feeding  rollen,  for 
the  different  sorts  of  grain,  the  middle  set  is  for  wbeát. 

. Mr.  Lumbért’s  patent  machine  at  St&nton  Waíd, 
thrasbes  clean,  but  is  frequently  out  of  order,  and  the 
nmkertoofar  off : the  horses  reqnife  urging  rather  be- 
yond  their  speed  (the  common  fault  of  ihrashiatgtina- 
chjnes).  There  are  two  sets  of  fieeding  rollen,  and  the 

straw 
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straw  istwice  thrashed:  tfaesame  speed  of  feeding  for 
all  grain,  but  the  fluted  Bed  is  set  iiearer  or  furtber 
from  the  rollers : the  beaters  are  not  more  than  f inch 
high  on  the  dnim,  and  the  space  is  fiiled  with  inclined 
iron  píate,  so  as  to  cónvert  the  Thrashing-drum  into  a 
kiiid  of  Ion g ratchet  wheel. 

Mr.  Moire’s  machine  in  Pilsbury,  thrashes  clean,  and 
winnows ; cost  87/. 

Mr.  Noon’s  machines  (Patent,  Dated  1805)  seem  to 
thrash  clean,  to  act  well,  and  to  gire  satisfaction  to 
those  possessed  of  them,  where  I have  been : his  beaters 
are  hinged,  and  cannot  therefore  be  injored  by  stones, 
&c.  amongthe  straw.  In  that  atfMr.  Hoskins'  in  New* 
ton  Solney,  there  are  eight  beaters  on  a two  feet  drum 
orcylrader  three  feet  tong,  which  makes  200  revolutkms 
per  minute,  bytbe  H orees  going  tbree  Miles  per  hour, 
in  a feet  watk  ; and  the  feeding  rollers  make  cach 
100:  revolutions  in  a mínate  ; they  are  three-inch 
twelve-fluted  rollers,  thé  opening  betweenwhieh  tí 
letel  wkh  tfeecentre  of  the  drum,  which  strikes  down- 
wardsf  : the  Bed  is  one-tbird  of  a cylinder,  of  fluted 
bars  ^ the  centres  of  the  moveabíe  beaters  adjust,  by 

^ 4 

scréws,  fdr  d ifferent  gráin , and  In  fact  increase  or  ñU 
minish  tile  sise  of  the  drum:  for  Barley  this  is  the 
latgest,  and  tbe  beaters  pass  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
fertésofthe  Bed,  for  Oats  and  Wheat  they  clear  thetn 
badf  an  inch,  and  for  fieans  andPeaseone  inch:  the 
machine  complete,  with  rakes  and  caTing  fanners  (ex- 
eapt  Brick-work,  tbe  Horae-wheel  Shed*  or  flxihg) 
lOOGruineast  these  extras,  done  in  the  very  best  man- 
ner  for  Mr.  Hoskins,  cost  about  50/. : this  machine 
has  thrashed,  70  bastíais  of  wbeat  in  10  honrs,  and  100 
bushels  of  Oats  in  the  same  time;  - 

Hir  Machine  at  Percal  Pits,  was  stated  to  require 

e 3 four 
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four  horses  for  sbeaved  Wheat  and  Beans,  and  three 
for  loose  Oats  and  Barley  ; the  drura  33  inches  diame- 
ter,  reVolves  about  three  times  in  a second,  and 
tbraskes  clean  ; it  cost  altogether  115/. 

Of  the  Machine  by  this  m&ker,  ai  Union  Farm  on 
Ashby  Wolds,  Mr.  Pitt  has  given  a few  particulares* 
page  62  of  bis'  Leicestershire  Report : to  which  the  foíl- 
lowing  additions,  and  corrections  in  somefew  particu- 
lars,  may  not  he  im proper.  The  cost  óf  the  machine 
vas  100  Guineas,  o £ Bricks  and  Lime  and  laying  ditío 
7/.  and  a Thatch-roofing  to  the  Horse-walk  15/.,  in  all 

127/.  The  diameter  of  the  middle  of  the  Horse  track 

• 

on  the  ground  is  22  feet ; tbé  Horses  go  round  sis  to 
seyen  times  in  a minute,  and  by  each  turo  lhey  cause 
ihe  drum  to  revolve  77  times,  the  eight  hinged  beaters 
when  extended,  describe  a circle  2f  feet  diameter,  their 
cpntres  being  12f  inches  from  the  axis  of  ibe  drum; 
\vhen  the  máchine  is  set  for'  oats,  4J  inches  of  straw  is 
drawn  in,  while  the  drum  turas  o neo  round,  or  almosi 

b 

29  feet  to  one  turn  of  the  Horses.  The  Bed  is  a fluted 
quarter  of  a cylinder,  begíns  balf  an  inch  below  the 
centre  of  the  lower  roller;  the  two  rolléis  are  kept  toge* 
ther  by  stecl  springs:  the  feeding  is  just  opposítethc 
centre  of  the  drum,  the  length  of  which  is  two  feet  ten 
inch  es,  and  of  the  Beaters  three  feet  one  inch  : théy  are 
ofOak,  faced  with  iron  píate,  and  beat  downwards; 
ihé  binges  or  eyes  fbr  the  rounded  ends  of  the  beaters* 
are  of  cast-iron,  and  are  set  further  from  or  nearer  to 
ihe  axis  of  the  Drura,  by  screws  in  long  holes : Bar? 
léy  requires  bnly  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  but  Beans 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  between  the  beaters  and  the  top 
edge  óf  the  fluted  bed,  which  projeets  an  inch  before 
ihe  front  of  the  rollers  ; tbc  rate  of  feeding  above  raen* 
¿ioned,,  is  increased  for  Barley,  by  changing  a wheel 

of 
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t>fS0  teathonthe  feeding  roller  for  one  of  37  teeth  work* 
iog  in  a pinion,  tbro’  the  médium  of  a loose  or  dead 
adjustible  wheel : it  has  a straw  rake  and  fanners,  J*nd 
i thrashes  very  clean : of  Oats  in  seven  hours  (inclusive 

of  one  hour’s  rest  at  times)  13  to  17  quarters  (8x36 

t 

quarts)  average  about  15  such  quarters;  of  Barley 
i eigbt  to  ten,  average  perhaps  nine  quarters,  and  of 

Wheat  50  to  80  bushels,  average  perhaps  65  bushels  ; 
by  the  assistance  of  two  Men  and  two  Boys  in  the  Mili. 

| la  section  4 of  Chapter  VIL  I shall  have  occasion  to 

advert  again  to  this,  and  to  another  Machine  in  which 

¡ 

Mr.  Johnson  has  a share,  and  employs  it  in  Thrash- 
ing the  Corn  of  his  neighbours  for  hire,  a practice  weli 
worthy  imitation. 

Mr.  Ferkins*  Patent  Machine  at  Rolleston  Park,  Staff. 
seemed  to  want  speed  in  the  drum,  and  to  feed  much 
too  fast  for  its  speed : in  coqsequence,  it  was  thrashing 
sheaved  Oats  when  1 saw  it,  in  a more  slovenly  man- 
: ner  than  1 ever  saw  straw  turned  out  from  the  flail ; 

nunaerous  bells  were  untouched,  and  contained  all 
r their  gratos,  altho’  such  fell  out,  on  the  slightest  rub 

' in  the  haod  : it  has  a rake  for  discharging  the  straw, 

\ bnt  no  fanners. ' 

Mr.  Pinder’s  one^hprse  Thrashing  Machine  at  Plcs- 
* ley,  is  the  first  on  so  small  a scale,  that  I ever  heard 
of  as  answering,  after  a competent  trial : it  is  said  to 
| tbrash  about  a Thrave  and  a half,  or  36  sheaves  of 

Wheat  in  an  heñir,  and  in  eight  or  nine  years  has 
wanted  no  repairs. 

Mr#  WigñjU’s  machine  at  Greafrroclts,  has  good 
w speed,  and  tbrashes  very  deán;  it  only  shakes  the 

straw,  and  band  winnowing  machines  are  nsed,  to  dress 
the  coro.  It  cost  ISO/,  entire,  and  bnt  few  pounds 

e 4 since 
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sinor  in  repaoratioo»,  perbaps  S£  in  eome  ¡áte  ymn  r 
*Me  Mea  agid  two  Boj»  supply  it,  apd  biindle  or  l*p 
npt.th4.9tmw  fiom  itf 


¿ECT.  Vin.«— CHAFP-  CUTTERS,  STRAW-  CUTTERS* 

v • ' % * 

\ • 

Ghaíf  and  Straw  Cuttert  áre  in  pretty  'general  use, 
paríicularly  in  tbe  Southern  parís  of  theCounty:  tbe 
foltowing  Iraplement-makers  appear  tó  bave  furni&bed 
those  of  improved  kinds,  which  I saw,  viz. 

« 

Mr.  — Darley  of  Worksop,  in  Nottingb&mshire. 

Mr*  William  Fletcber  of  Linton,  in  Cburcli  Gresley.  . 
Mr.  William  Lester,  late  of  Paddington,  Middlesex* 
Mr.  Joseph  $oow  of  Swarkestope» 

Mr.  Darley ’s  machine,'  I $aw  ai  Mr.  Joseph  Gottld*¿ 
at  Pilsbuty.  Mr.  Fletelier  makes  a grefet  mariy  Stranftu. 
entters, with  straight  knires  on  tbe  edgef  of  a double 
wfaeel,  which  were  invented  by  Mr.  Robérí '^Salmoti, 
and  rewarded  by  the  Sóciety  of  Atts  in  1796,  in^hbse 
Répository  in  tbe  Adelphi  London  aModel  ifc  preserved 
for  publici  inspection,  and  p description  and  engrtfrhig 
of  which  wül  be  foundinthe  XVth  volmne  of  their 
Transaétions,  p.  280:  for  simplicity,  easeof  trorkiñg^ 
and  keépiñg  in  Repair,  1 kttow  of  no  Straw-cnttef^ 
equat  to  ibis : they  are  sdd  by  Mr.  Fletcber  ai  10 
Guineas  each  ; and  are  in  use  at  Mr.  Tbomas  Lea’s  of 
Stapenbill,  who  first  introduced  them  into  Derby&hirér 
on  tbe  Farms  of  Mrs.  Martba  Evans,  Mr.  John  Far- 
xner,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Moss  at  Caldwell  in  Stapenbill i 
Mr.  Henry  Cooper  at  Drakelow,  Mr.  Wiffiato  ífaíiit 
pi  Stanton  Ward,  and  many  otbers.  Ml  Lester'a 

chin» 
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«hinevl  ikv  «t  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwóóé’g  át  Neir* 
harén;  Mr;  ítaow  has  sold  agreat  immber  mth  ene 
knifp,  at  Five  Guineas,  and  with  twokaives  atTeh 
Guineas.  '< 

Mr.  Joseph  Butler  had  experienced  suchgreat  bene- 
fit,.  frouu  culting  all  the  Hay  and  Straw  jpven  tohig 
Farm  and  Coliiery  Horses,  that  when  I was  at  Siaveley 
he  was  erecting  a smali  water-wheel  on  the  airean,  from 
the  Engine  onhis  Norbrigs  Coliiery,  and  a Straw- 
cutter  with  two  curved  knives,on  Cooke’s  original  plui, 
fc>  be  worked  thereby.  - , w - 

At  Mr.  Johnson’s  on  Ashby  Wolds  I saw  a simple 
and  effective  Chaff-box,  whicb  is  madc  by  Mr.  WQliam 
Fletcher  of  Linton,  and  by  most  of  the  Wheelwrights  in 
the  Sonth  of  Derbyshire,  and  is  ift  very  general  use : of 

t 

which  I have  given  a view  in  fig.  3 of  Píate  III.  In 
the  «nake  of  the  Box  and  the  Knife  and  the  Preñe*/ it 
vefy  nearjy  resembles  the  Cbaff-boxes  so  longiq  ule, 
iaalmost  every  part  of  England,  but  is  taro  matate’ 
adyancethe  Straw,  without.occupying  o«e  haod  oftbe 
Labourer,  as  in  the  oíd  Chaff-boxes:  this  it  doe»;  by? 
means  of  a block  A,  having  4 long  crooked  teeth  avW 
it,  wfaich  slides  on  ledges  nailed  insidelhe  box,  neai 
^ - * thetep  ; this  is  advanced  by  means  of  two  corda  ¿ 

that  mnd  on  an  axis  or  roll  r,  baving  a ratchet  wheet 
at  oneeud*  o is  a strong  Spring  of  Ash,  fixed  untar 
the  Box,  which  by  means  of  the  connecting  levers  i i, 
países  the  Presser  B,  and  releases  the  straw.  when  the 
foot  is  taken  off  the  Freddie  k:  at  the  same  time,  a srnall 

i.  # 7 

. el ic&  d moving  on  a joint,  ac(s  on  the  ratchet  atad  ad- 
trataos  the  ¿traw,  the  retara  of  the  ratchet  being  pro* 
venjtedby  apother  click  /,  fixed  by  . a joint.  Wheft 
tbo|3to.s#¥U&.  f$üng,,the.two  clicks  d and  f are  turaed 
jback  out  of  the  rachet,  and  the  block  A is  drawn  back 

and 
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and  taken  out,  nearly  at  tlie  end  of  the  Box,  wbere  tbe 
ledges  are  left  wanting,  lo  allow  it  to  lift  up : and  wben 
thc  Straw,  Hay,  &c.  has  been  put  in,  tbe  Block  isput 
down  again  by  the  same  means ; the  roll  is  then  tumed, 
until  the  cords  b b are  tight,  wlien  the  clicks  are  turned 
into  the  rachet,  and  the  cuttiríg  then  proceeds,  as  with 

t 

the  common  ChafT-boxes,  except  that  the  Labourer  by 
means  of  the  cross  handle  h , can  use  both  bis  hands 
wilh  the  best  advantage,  in  cutting : his  foot  effecting, 
both  the  advance  and  the  pressure  of  the  Straw,  by 
means  of  the  treddle  k. 

This  simple  machine,  still  very  much  improved,  is 
made  at  Four  Guineas  and  a Half,  by  James  Braby  of 
Vine-street,  Narrow  Wall,  Lambeth : and  for  which 
he  has  obtained  a grcat  many  orderi,  frora  various 
Counties,  in  consequence  of  showing  it  at  Lord  Somer* 
viile’s  Cattle  Exhibitions.  Braby ’s  machines  will  cut 
different  lengths,  and  the  motion  of  the  Knife  is  also 
steadied  by  a coupling  bar,  in  a most  effectual  manner, 
for  making  the  Cut. 

SECT  IX. BHUISBRS. 

The  use  of  Bruisers  for  horse  Corn  is  pretty  much 
extended  in  this  Coonty  : Mr.  Thomas  Noon  of  Bur- 
ton  on  T*«nt  has  a patent  for  an  improved  SteeLMill, 
for  cuttíng  Beans,  &c. 


SECT.  X. — WAOGONS. 

I oBSpRVEi)  nothing  peculiar  in  the  structure  of  the  t 
Waggons,  which  are  in  general  use  in  the  Southern  and 
ílatter  parts  of  the  County  ; in  the  hilly  Districts  Carts 
are  more  commoqly  used. 

SECT* 
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SECT.  XI. — TTJMBRILS. 

I 

'Carriage»  under  this  ñame  were  never  coramon,  in 
Derbyshiré,  I believe;  the  use.of  Wains,  drawn  b y 
Oxen,  succeeded  tbe  Pack-Horses  pretty  generally,  in 
the  Hilly  Districts,  it  seems,  but  have  now  almost  cn- 
tirely  given  place  to  Carts  and  Waggons,  (see  vol.  I.,’ 
p.  380),  üvitli  nothing  yery  peculiar*  in  their  construc- 
tion  : a Gentleraan  in  Ashover  told  me,  that  lie  rcmem- 
bers  there  being  neither  Cart  or  W aggon  in  that  Parisb. 
At  Clay-cross,  and  some  othcr  places  near  North 
Winfield,  I saw  very  large  rough  Sledges,  with  four 
poles  fixed  up  at  tbeir  corners,  nsédfor  drawing  Bnshes, 
&c.  from  one  part  of  the  Farms  to  the  other. 

— ( 


' $ECT.  XII. QNR-HOBSE  CARTS. 

* 

1 found  the  use  of  One-Horse  Carts,  ratherless  gene- 
ral than  I had  bcen  led  to  expect,  from  reading  page 
32  of  Mr.  Tilomas  Brown’s  original  Report : indeed  in 
tbe  rnountainous  parta,  they  seem  Car  less  applicable, 
iban  the  two,  three  and  even  four-horse  Carts,  there  in 
more  general  use  on.  the  Roads,  as  each  of  these  is  fur- 
nished  with  considerable  lengths  of  strong  drag-chain, 
aiways  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  hind  part  of  the  Cart, 
much  in  the  manner  that  Mr.  Benjamín  Smith  proposes 
to  employ  thera  for  raising  Horses  which  have  fallen  in 
tho  Carts  in  the  streets  of  London,  and  for  which  the 
Society  of  Artslast  Sessions,  voted  him  Fifteen  Guineas 
see  VoJ.  XXVIIL,  page  218,  Of  their  Transactions. 
Ja  these  Derbysbire  Carts,  each  of  the  Horses  are  fur- 

nished 
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nisbed  with  stroftg  Breechings,  and  Belly-Bands,  and 
os arriving  at  the  (op  of  a steep  HUI,  the  Cárter  takea  . 
offali  his  trace  Horses,  and  hooks  Ihem  to  the.  drag- 
■ chaina  behind,  abich  prcvious  to  tbis  were  looped  np 
at  the  tail  of  theCert : and  it  is  surprising  to  see,' with 
what  safety,  and  ease,  after  a little  training,  the  Horses 
thna  suceeed,  in  letting  loaded  Carts  down  most  tremen* 
dofs  steep  and  long  bilis  : on  which  I think  it  would 
be  very  unsafe  to  trust  a one-borse  Cart,  with  an  ade- 
cúate Load. 

;•  Messrs.  William  Jessop  the  eider  and  younger  have 
▼eeyJaudably  exerted  themselves,  for  six  yeats  past, 
at  JSutterley  Furnace,  in  introducing  One-Horse  Carts, 
wdtlr^cast-iron  cylindrical  wheels,  3|  feet*  high,  and  6 
inches  broad  on  the  rim,  carrying  35  Cwt.  on  the  pri* 
▼ate  Roads  made  flat,  and  rcpaired  with  iron-slag,  be- 
tween  diflerent  parts  of  tbeir  extensive  works.  In  the 
first  Report  on  the  Highways  of  the  Kingdom,  ordered 
by  the  Hóüse  of  Comtnons  to  be  printed  on  the  llth  of 
May  18089  p.  42,  an  account  of  these  Carts  and  Roads 
will  be  seen,  and  a píate  of  Cylindrlcal  WheebTappli* 
cable  to  Carts  of  diflerent  dimensions.  I was  mnch 

• . * « t j . - 

gratifíed  when  at  Butterley,  by  seeing  the  state  of  the 
Roads  alluded  to,  and  of  other  temporary  ones  across 
clayej  lands  to  the  iron-slone  Pits,  where  no  materials 
liad  been  laid,  and  which  yet,  owirrg  to  the  steady  and 
uniform  pressure  of  the  smooth  cylindrical  iron  wheels, 
had  become  hard  in  a surprising  degree.  Mr.  Joseph 
Butler  has  also  cylindrical  iron  wheels  and  One-Horse 
Carts  in  constant  use,  ou  his  works  at  Wingerworth, 
Norbrigs  and  Killamarsb.  When  at  Norbrígs  Collieiy, 

I saw  seyeral  one-horse  eight-inch  cylindrical  wheeled 
Carts,  loading  with  16  Cwt.  of  Coals  (16  x 120  Ib.) 
each,  for  the  tben  Marquisof  Titchfield,  now  Duke  of 

Portland 
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Portland  at  Wetóeck  Park,  Notts.  Mr.  Joseph  GtrnUb 
of  Pilsbtury  uses  light  Oae-Honr  Carts  . carryiiig 
about  Two-tbirds  of  a Ton  of  Dong,  Lime,  &c.  onbis 
Farmland  for  fetching  of  Coais  ;they  cost  abant4tf: 
each.  Mr,  Joseph  Hallara,  wheel-wrigbt,  of  Orive* 
Bridge,  makes  a great  many  One- Horse.  Carts  fortbe 
use  of  the  Farmers  of  tbe  district,  rrhere  they  are  ratker 
increasing,  they  usually  carry  12  or  14  Cwt,  in  the 
hilly  parís. 

. The  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq.  about  97  years  ago,  i®* 
troduced  Irish  Cars  at  Measham,  in  bis  extensive 
Works  and  Farms,  nrhich  by  their  cylindrieal  wbteh^ 
at  less  distances  apart  than  other  Carriages,  and  carry» 
ing  less  loads,  had  a material  effect  in  improring  the  ' 
Roads. 


SECT.  XIII  AND  XIV.— DRAINING-MILLS, 

Oa  Sluices  for  such  purpose,  are  ahnost  unknown  in 
Derbyshire,  tbo*  these  last  seem  wanting,  for  efiécting 
tbe  drainage of Syn-Fen  (yol.  L,  p.  308),  asi  intend 
fiirther  to  notice  in  Sect.  1 of  Chap.  XII. 


SECT.  XV. — BAKES,  HOES,  SPADES,  PABING- 

SHOVELS. 

\ 

On  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s  Farm  at  Bretby,  drag- 
rakes  with  tempered  steel  teeth  are  used,  11  inches  long 
and  inches  apart,  and  near  feet  long  in  tbe  Head, 
forraking  after  the  Cart  in  Hay  and  Corn  Harvest, 
néarly  similar  to  those  made  by  Hanfbrd  & C o.  of 

Hathem 
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Hathern  Tura,  anddrawn  in  Mr.  PiCi’s  Leicestersbirfe 
Report,  page  396,  No.  11*  Triangular  Hoes  of  steél 

t 

píate,  fixed  by  their  centre  to  the  handle,  and  having 
three  cutting-edges,  I noticed  tobe  in  pretty  comition 
use,  in  the  Gardcns  and  Tnrnip-fields  of  Derbyshire. 
Hoes  and  Spades  are  manufacturad  at  several  places  in 
Derbyshire,  which  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head  of 
Manufactures,  in  Sect.  8 of  Chap.  XVI. 


SECT.  XVI. WINNOWING  MACHINES. 

Resides  the  Winnowing  Machines  which  are  attach- 

ed  to  several  of  the  Thrashing  Machines  mentioned 

page  49  ; hand  winnowing  Machines  or  Fanners  are  in 

almost  general  use  in  the  Barns  in  Derbyshire,  and  are 

much  approved,  for  the  ease  and  dispatch  with  which 

Corn  is  cleaned  by  them  : the  follówing  makers  of  these 

very  useful  implements  were  pointecf  out  to  me,  viz. 

. 

Mr.  — Hubbal,  of  Orton  on  the  Hill,  Leices* 

tershire. 

Mr.  Thomas  Noon,  of  Burton  on  Trent,  Staffordshire. 

Mr.  Sampson  Rea,  of  Walton  on  Trent. 

Mr.  Joseph  Snow,  of  Swarkestone.. 

The  prices  vary  from  about  Seven  Pounds  to  Eight 
Guineas,  I believe. 

At  Mr.  Joseph  G.ould’s  new  Farm  in  Pílsbury,  I saw 
a very  simple  and  good  contrivance  for  filling  Sacks  of  • 
Corn,  holding.open  the  mouths  of  the  Sacks,  tho’  of 
different  lengths,  without  suspending  thera,  to  tear  the 
ni  out  lis. 


i 
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SECT.  XVII. — BOílERS. 

The  tools  and  apparatus  used  in  deep  boreing  for 
'Mines  ha  ve  been  described  in  vol.  I.,  page  318:  in 
boreing.for  Springs  in  Draining,  (he  Augur  Bit  need  not 
be  gatbejred  round  so  much,  but  left  more  open  and  like 
a Carpen ter’s  Augur,  on  an  enlarged  scale:  three  or 
four  lengths  of  rod  are  also  ful! y sufficient  in  draining, 
and  except  in  some  rare  cases  of  running  Gravel  or 
quick  Sands,  the  Augur  can  be  drawn  up  by  hand  : sce 
Sect.  lofChap.  XII. 


t 


SECT.  XVIII.— «DRAINING  TOOLS. 

' i 

I noticed  nothing  particular  respecting  the  Tools 
used  in  Draining  in  this  County.  Perhaps  it  may  not 
be  improper  in  this  place  to  mention,  that  at  the  Keep- 
er’s  Lodge  in  Bradby  Park,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield 
had  a hair  rope*pump  erected,  for  raising  the  water  30 
or  more  yards  out  of  a well,  by  the  adhesión  of  the 
water  tó the  endless  rope,  as  it  revolved . Water-screws , 
or  Archimedes’s  Pumps,  are  in  use  for  raising  water  at 
Messrs.  Strutt’s  at  Belper,  and  also  at  the  Cotton-Mill 
Apprentice  House,  near  Cressbrook,  in  Tideswell. 
In  Ilam  Gardens  in  Staffordshire,  near  this  County, 
thefe  is  a very  simple  and  ingenious  bucket  lever  En- 
gine, which  tías  supplied  the  House  with  water  for 
many  years  past,  see  vol.  I.,  page  507,  where  other 
Hydraulic  Machines  are  mentioned. 


SECT.  XIX.* — SOWING  TROUGHS. 

\ 

On  Mr.  John  Lingard’s  Farm  at  Great-rocks  in 
Wormhill,  I saw  a deal  box  18  feet  long  and  4 or  5 

inches 
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inches  square,  perfora ted  mriih  small  boles  at  emy  three 
inches  of  its  length,  used  for  sowiog  Turnips  broad-castr 
wbich  it  bad  been  foond  from  long  experienoe,  to  per- 
form  exceeding  well ; and  much  more  regalar  tban  tbe 
hand,  with  a considerable  saving  of  seed.  Mr.  Joseph 
Gould  of  Pilsbury  uses  a similar  Box  (from  Norfolk) 
nine  feet  long,  with  which  eight  or  ten  Acres  are  sown 
in  a day. 


SECT.  XX.— WEIGHING  ENG1NES. 

These  yery  useful  machines  are  becoming  very  com- 
mon,  in  several  parís  of  Derbyshire : those  erected  on 
tbe  Turnpike  Roads,  being  extensively  used  for  ascer- 
taining  tbe  wcights  of  loads  of  Coáls,  Hay,  Stráw, 
Manures  and  many  otber  artides  of  oommerce,  between 
tbe  bayer  and  the  seller.  In  Asbburne  a machine  has 
been  erected  nearthe  Market -place,  at  the  expenceof 
Mr.  John  Spencer,  in  order  to  weigh  loads  of  agricul- 
tnral  produce  and  otber  goods  for  hire.  The  owner  of 
a House  in  Compton  near  tliis  Town  erected  a similar 
• one  near  90  years  ago,  and  at  present  lets  it  urith  the 
House,  to  Joseph  Cotmell,  who  charges  2d.  to  Srf.per 
Ton  for  weighing  of  different  articles : it  was  made  by 
Thomas  Basset,  and  cost  about  501.,  its  proportions 
being  1 y Ib.  totheCwt.  In  Wirksworth  Mr.  Charles 
Wright  has  a weighing  machine,  used  by  the  public  at 
Sd.  per  Ton.  At  tóatlock  Oíd  Bath  Mr.  James  Cum* 
miqgs  has  a Weighing  Machine,  in  public  use.  On 
Cromfoid  Canal-wharf,  at  tbe  end  of  thal  Town,  there 
is  a Weighing  Machine  for  the»  use  of  those  bringing 
or  fetcbing  goods  therefrom  : as  is  also  the  case  on  many 
other  Wharfs  and  on  the  Rail-ways  to  or  at  most  of  the 

large 
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íarge  Colüferies,  as  obsérved  vol.  I.,  p.  910.  In  St. 
Phter’s,Derby,  Mr.  James  Oaks  tías  a Weigbiog  Engine 
in  bis  Waggon  Yard.  saw  a Weighiog  Ettgine  for 
live  Cattle  on  the  Duke  of  DevonshireV  Farm  at  Chata* 
worth,  and  liope  soon  to  hear,  that  ibis  very  uscful  ap* 
pendage  to  a Farm  Yard  is  beeoming  hiore  comtnon 
to  which  it  is  hoped,.that  the  Premium  lately  granted  to 
William  Shepherd,  Implement-maker  of  Woburn  in  Bed- 
fordshire,  for  asimple  portable  machine*  described  and 
drawn  in  theFirst  Part  of  vol.  Vil.  p.  115,  of  theBoard’s 
Communications,  will  materially  contribute.  TheQoard 
will  not,  I hope,  overlook  the  encouragement  of  public 
Agricultnral  Weighing  Engine^,  which  I bave  reeom- 
naended  in  a Paper  oaOak  Bark,  in  the  Semd  Parto£ 
vot.  VILof  Gommtíaicatkms.  • 

The  makers  of  Weighing  Engioes  iirandiieav  Dtefiby~x 

sfche^  whom  I heard  menttoned,  are, 

« ♦ 

* • . • 

Mr.  Tbomas  Basset  of  Mathfield,  Staffordsbirej.neat, 
Ashburnc. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Bown  of  Matlock. 

The  Butterley  Company,  of  Butterley  Furnace,  near 
Pcntrichw 

rAt  the  latter  place  they  make  the  Weigh-bridge,  on* 
tAwhich  Waggons  and  Carts  are  drawn,  of  Cast  Iron, 
in  one  piece:  at  Donisthorpc  CoUiery  in  Measham  I 
saw  one  of  these  iron  Weighing  Engines  in  use. 

? A simple  kind  of  balance > improperly  called  a Steel- 
yafdj'-for  weighing  Sacks  of  Flour,  Coro*  &c.  is  ¿nade 
by^Mr.- WiHiam  Atkins  of  Catón  ih  Lullington,  and  by 
Mr.  Wra.  Fletcher  of  Liatón  in  Church  Gresley ; nn 
aáh  beam,  has  a tilín  saw-like  píate  let  into  ifs  top  edge* 
for  the  weight  to  hang  on,  the  figures  being  síampt  in  or 
painted  on  the  wood,:  a half  cylindrical  case  of  strong 
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ash  lattiee,  is  suspended  frora  tbe  short  end  of  the  beanr, 
to  set  tbe  sacks  into,  in  a vertical  position.  I was  in-  , 
formed,  that  these  Steel-yards  Ha  ve  got  into  very  general 
use'in  tbe  Cora  Milis,  whose  occupiers  are  required  by 
law  to  keep  weights  and  scales  therein  : and  I could  not 
but  observe,  that  tbe  spirit  as  well  as  tbe  letter  of  the 
law  was  violated,  by  snbstituting  these  wooden  steel- 
yards,  tbe  fulcrum  of  which  is  near  three  incbes  out  of 
the  straight  line  joining  the  bottoms  of  the  notches  on 
which  the  weight  hangs,  and  the  centre  on  which  the 
sack-scale  is  suspended  : and  théy  are  consequently  in- 
capable  of  a stable  eqttilibrinm,  or  of  delibérate  balanc- 
ing  like  a pairof  Scales,  with  equal  arms  and  the  oen* 
ters  of  bearing  in  an  exact  straight  line : a oondition 
in  all  kinds  of  balances,  which  ought  to  be  stricíly  en- 
forced  by  Law,  and  then  Steel-yards  might  safely  be  * 
admitted  as  substitutcs  for  Scales  and  Weights,  under 
proper  regulatioas,  for  their  períodical  examination  by 
standard  weights. 


SECT.  XXI.— -MISCELLANEOÜS  IMPLEMENTO  AND 

TOOLS. 

• * 

' In  ihe  weeding  of  Corn,  strong  Weeding-Scissars, 
with  handles  8|  feet  long  are  used,  for  clipping  off  the 
weeds  cióse  to  or  ratber  within  the  ground  : I saw  theiu 
in  use  about  Whaley-bridge.  At  Ash  in  Sutton-on-the- 
Ilill,  akind  of ,Weeding*Tongs  or  Pincers,  with  flnted 
jaws,  and  handles  feet  long,  are  used,  for  drawing 
up  Thistles,  May-weed,  &c.,  from  among  the  Corn  in 
the  Spring. 

In  volume  I.  p.  432,  I have  mentioned  four  Quar- 
ries  where  posts  and  caps  for  supporting  of  Rick - 

standíy 
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Stands,  aré  made  fot  sale : and  have  here  further  io 
státé,  tfiát  ai  Overton  in  Asliover  and  át  líeeíey,  I saw 
síórie  bearers,  cléavéd  out  of  tbe  Ist  Grit  Rock,  laid 
éñ  stfch  ¿ind  of  síone  posts  .and  caps,  and  forraing 
¿tást  subsiántíal  and  durable  Brañdricks.  Ón  Mr.  Ben- 

r 

jüraiiit  Chambers1  Farm  at  flurst  in  Tibshelf,  squaré 
éblfd  madsés  of  stoné  are  buflt  up  and  roofed,  very  flat, 
with  paving  stone,  which  projects  over  on  all  sidés, 
ánd  on  thesé,  his  CornRicks  are  built:  at  Bufteftey 
Raíl  Mr.  Williará  Jéssop  has  square  rtalled,  coped  and 

4 f ^ , 

p&ved  rick-stancfs,  suck  as  are  in  üse  at  Wobnrri, 
Béds,  and  áre  described  and  dráwn  in  thé  Communica- 
tions to  théBoard,  vol.  í.  p.  72 : Mr.  John  Holíand  of 
Bártón  Fields  in  Bfarton  Biount,  has  similar  ones,  ex- 
cépt  that  his  walled  stands  are  not  páved,  but  he  laya 
rough  wood  in  the  bottom  to  keep  the  Com  from  con- 
tact  with  the  ground  : he  is  very  careful  to  cut  the 
sldes  of  his  ricks  very  exact  and  smooth  to  the  coping 
of  the  walls,  that  vermin  may  not  be  able  to  jump,' 
and  catch  on  loose  straw,  projecting  over. 

Mr.  Henry  Símilh,  of  Ñorris  Hill,  near  Ashby  Wolds 
Léicestershire,  hás  cast-iron  stands  to  his  rick  frames, 
round,  2&.  Sin.  high,  with  circular  caps  12  inches 
dtamcter,  and  bases  eight  inches  diameter,  resting  on 
sionés  let  into  the  ground.  Tbe  fluted  posts  forthis 
pürpose  (such  as  Mr.  Robert  Salmón  of  Wobiirn,  has 
latély  introducéd  into  the  Rick-yárd  at  Wotiurn  Fark-* 
Farm),  can  bé  made  much  ligliter,  and  equally  strong, 
witli  thése  round  posts,  and  theréfore  aré  preferablé.  Mr. 
Smith’s  Farm  being  ori  a very  ténácious  clay  of  the  Coa!- 
measiires,  hebad  iteffectually  under-drained  prevloüs  to 
eréctiñg  his  Rick-stands  t a very  judie iotís  precantion. 

In  the  yards  of  Mr.  Jolín  íshirrat  of  Piíammerton'  in 
Lpógford,  and  of  JVli\  William  ¿lárice  of  Walls*  in1 

l r 2 Whitwell, 
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Whitwell,  I saw  several  Cattle^Cribs  mounted ' on 

* • . + - » 

Posts,  set  upright,  which  turned  round  on  a Pinr  so  that 
when  the  Cattle  had  well  trodden  the  litteron  the.two 
opposite  sides?  in  standing  to  eat  from  the  Crib,  it  is 
turned  half  round,  for  them  to  tread,  and  dung,  and 
stale,  &c.  in  the  opposite  directions : I havegivena 
representation  of  one  of  these  Cribs  in  fig.  1,  of  Píate  IV* 
facing  page  67. 

The  use  of  Turnip-sUcers  is  becoming  pretty  general 
in  the  County,  particularly  by  those  who  cultívate 
Swedish  Turnips,  whose  cióse  and  hard  Bulbs  require 
dividing,  for  some  stock  to  thríve  upon  them  : 1 noted 
their  use  on  tbé  Farms  of  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  at 
Longford>  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Greaves  of  Ingleby* 
Mr.  .Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  Mr.  Thomas  Has- 
sall  of  Hartshorn,  Mr.  William  Smith  of  Foremarke 
Park;  Sir  Robert  Wilmot  of  Chaddesden,  &c.  As 
makers  of  these  Implements  for  sale,  I noted,  Peter 
Bamford  of  Repton,  and  Messrs.  Hanford  and  Daven- 
port  of  Hatherñ  Turn,  Leicestershire. 

The  Churns  which  1 saw  in  the  Dairies  in  Derby- 
shire,  seemed  well  contrived,  and  kept  in  excellent 
order : the  following  makers  of  impjroved  Churns  were 

i 

raeniioned  to  me,  viz.  Mr.  John  Coates,  cooper,  of 

\ ■ ' 

Yolgrave;  Mr.  James  Fox  of  Bridge  Gate  St.  Alk- 

✓ 

mund,  Derby,  and  Mr.  Edward  Harlam  of  Wirks- 
worth.  The  Churns  which  I saw  at  Bache  ThombilPs, 
Esq.  at  Stanton  in  thePeak,  and  at  the  Earl  of  Chester* 
fields  at  Bradby  Park,  I have  represented  in  Píate  IV. 
fig.  2;  they  consist  of  a Tnb  in  the  form  of  the  frustum 
of  an  Eltiptical  Cone,  :witlr  a bottom  not  plañe,  but. 
forining  the  segment  of  a circle,  that  it  may  apply  the 
closer  to  the  Beaters,  which  consist  of  four  Elliptical 
Boards,  fig.  3,  joined  together,  and  nearly  íitting  the 

inside 

/ « 
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inside  of  the  Churn,  and  having  an  iron  spindle, 
fig.  '4  ,'  pass  thro*  a socket  in  tfaem : the  spindle  to 
which  the  winch  Handle  a,  for  working  the  Churn,  is 
fixed,  passes  thro9  a long  socket  5,  oufside  the  Churn, 
thro’  the  Beaters,  and  into  another  socket  fixed  within 
the  opposite  side : the  spindle  has  a deep  groove  c, 
turned  in  it,  into  which  the  point  of  a Thumb-screw  rf, 
enters,  and  prevents  the  spindle  drawing  out,  when  the 
Churn  is  in  use,  and  yet  allows  it  to  turn  freely : when 
this  Screw  is  taken  out  and  the  spindle  withdrawn,  the 
Beaters  can  be  taken  out,  and  they  as  weli  as  the  tub, 
can  be  scowered  and  scalded,  with  the  utmost  ease: 
the  top  e,  fits  into  a groove,  and  is  inade  tight  by  a 
. clóth  that  is  sbut  down  in  the  joint.  Mr.  Thornhill’s 
Churn,  holding  about  16  gallons,  had  foúr  iron  hoops, 
and  two  iron  handles  ; and  on  different  occasions, 
churned  from  lf  to  261b.  of  Butter,.  in  an  effective 
manner  : it  was  made  by  Mr,  Coates,  and  cost  Two 
Guineas ; and  appeared  to  rae,  to  be  a most  complete 
iraplement,  worthy  of  general  adoption» 

Before  1 cióse  this  Miscelianeous  Sectiou  on  Imple- 
ments,  &c.  it  may  be  worth  recording,  that  50  or  60 
yearsago,  Edward  Wagstaff,  a Lime-burner  at  Ashover, 
contrived  a set  of  rods,  each  about  three  feet  long  and 

4 If  inch  diameter,  having  an  iron  ferril  at  one  end, 

✓ 

which  projected  an  inch  and  a half  or  jnore,  into  which 
the  smaller  end  of  another  of  these  rods  loosely  fitted, 

i 

and  was  kept  from  drawing  out,  by  a short  strap  nailed ' 
on  to  one  rod  and  a buckle  on  to  the  other  : to  the  up- 
permost  of  these  rods,  when  several  wcre  thus  joined, 
he  fixed  a bunqh  of  Holly  twigs,  and  used,  during 
each  winter,  and  occasionally  at  other  times  (when 
Lime-burning  was  suspended)  to  employ  biraself  in 
Sweeping  Chimnies,  with  this  simple  Cfiimnei/sweep- 

v 3 ing 
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ing  Machine ; he  charged  fid.  per  chiipney,  £jid  pntfj 
hjs  deatb,  about  SO  years  a go;  rendered  climbing  boyp 
iinnecessary  ; and  such  vrere  not  tbeq  ^mployec},  in  tbp 
neighbourhood ; bis  Son  continqed  for  soroe  years  íp 
use  his  machinps,  aft$r  his  deaih,  but  neglecting  jt 
rather,  in  favour  of  hija  iiirae-burning,  tbe  cororoop 
Chimqey  clirobers  were  callad  ín?  age}  inereased  pp 
dpgrees,  uptil  at  length  be  gaye  it  up  altogetber;  &u<j| 
yví)en  I wap  at  Soipercotes  Fnrpace,  near  ^Ifretpn, 
J found  bin*  K»mWf  Iropptoní  fot  tbe 
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CHAP.  VI. 

INCLOSING. 


•,  SBCT.  I.— CASES  B Y ACT  OF  PARMAMBNT. 

THE  following  List  mil  shew,  that  Inclosttres 
have  been  very  numerons  in  tfae  County  of  Dcrby,  viz. 


Aeres 

efCtmm*. 


Acres 

•fCutsmcn. 

Aldwark  in  Brassington 

in  180f 

Alvaston  in  St.  Michael, 

Derby 

A ppleby,  part  of  (tíie  re- 
mainder  in  Lcioester- 
shire),  40  years  ago 
Ashford  in  Bakewell,  1807 

Ashover,  1780 3634 

Aston,  in  Hope 
Bakewell,  1807 
fiamford,  in  Hathersage 
Barlborougb,  1780  • • • • 608 

Beeley  in  Bakewell 

Beightou 600 

Belper,  in  Daffield  • * • • <696 
Birchover,  in  Yolgrave, 

1809 


Bolsover 1592 

Bonsal 12OO 


Boulton,  in  SL  Michael  98 
Bradburne 


t Bradwell,  in  Hope 
^ Brand,  inHartington 
Brassington,  1807 
' Burnaston* 

Boxton,  in  Bakewell,  Hart- 

ington  and  Hope  906 
Callow,  in  Wirksworth 

Chaddesden 211 

Cbellaston 

Chelmerton/  in  BakeweQ 
Chilcote,  part  of  (tbe  xe- 
mainder  in  Stafford- 
shire,  I.  p.  1,  Note) 

Church  Broughton 
Codnor  in  Hemnor 
Cole-Aston,in  Dronfield 

Crich  • * . . . . 200 

Dale-Abbey 

Darley  in  the  Dale  • • • • 2119 
Dore,  in  Dronfield,  1810 
Doveridge,  1791 
Duckmanton  (Long) 


" 111  ■ — — — _ — — 

• Ttó»  I suppote  to  be  the  place  called  Cunaston,  and  said  to  be 
incloied  in  17Í9,  iathe  « General  Report  on  Iadowiree,"  p.  235. 

F 4 Duffield 
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Acres 
of  C arrimón. 

Duffield 

Eckington  930 

Egglington 

JElton,  in  Yolgrave,  1809 


Elvaston:  • 

' Etwall,  1797  ........  834 

Fairfield,  iafiope  , 


Fernevlee,  inHope 
Findern,  inJVíickleovet 
Flagg,  ín  BakeweH 

f 

Foolpw,  in  Eyam 
.Great  Hucklow,  in  Hope 
Great  Longsdon,  in  Bake4 
.well,  1810 

Haré  Ilill,  in  Boylstone 
Hartington 

Hartshorn  . f ..  850 

Hasland,  in  Chesterfield 
Hathersage,  1810 

i 

Jlatton,  ín  Marston  on 

• Dore 

Hayfield,  in  Glossop 
Heage,  in  Duffield 

Heanor  500 

Ililton,  in  Marston  on 

Dove 

Ilognaston,  in  Ashburne, 

, 1774 

Hoibrook,  in  Duffield  v 
Holloway,  in  Crich,  1771 
Hope 
Horsley 

Hulland  Ward,  1773 
Ible,  in  Wirksworth 
Ilkeston,  1794 

Killamársh,  in  Eckington  242 
Jíirk  Ireton,  1805 


i Acres 

* of  Common. 

Lea,  in  Ashover,  Cricb  and 
South  Winfield,  1777 
Little  Hallam,  in  Ilkes- 

t 

ton,  1790 
Little  Hucklow,  in  Hope 
Little  Longsdon,  in  Bake- 
well,18í0 
Little  Norton,  in  Norton 
.Little  Wilne,  1763 
Litton,  in  Tideswell 
Lockp,  in  Spondon 
.Marston  Montgomeiy 

(pago  35)  J&9 

Matlock,  1780  17 19 

Mel  borne,  1787 
Micleover 

Monyasb,  in  BaJkeiyeU 


Morley  $00 

Morton 

North  Winfield  . • • * . . 558 
Norton  . 


Oakerthorpe,  in  South 

Winfield 

Ockbrook,  1772 
Osmaston  in  Brailsford 
Packington,parlof(the 
remainder  in  Leices- 
tersbire) 

Palteston,  in  ScarclifF 
Parwich,  in  Ashburne  927 
Pentrich  * * ’ . 

Repton,  1700  ........  536 

Sawley,  1787 
Scarcliff  (more  than  80 
yeareago) 

Sheldon,  in  Bakewell 
Shirland,  1777  '••••••  • . 2S2 

Smalley, 


/ 
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Aeres 
of  Confínen. 


Sijiailey,  in  Morley 

South  Normanton,  1768 

250 

South  Winfieíd,  1786  • • 

251 

Spondon,  1788  

471 

Stanley, , in  Spobda¡n  • 

82 

Stanton  by  . Dale  • « • 

103 

Stanton  in  the  Peak,  in 

Xolgráve,  1809 

Stapenhill  

100 

Staveley  

82 

Stoney-Middleton  • • • • ' 

368 

Stretton,  in  Shirlapd  and 

North  Winfieíd  1777 


Sntton,  in  Scarsdale 

Swarkesttfne 

% 

Synfin,  in  Barrow 
T&ddington,  in  Bakeweil 


Aeres 

•f  Cmmwi. 

Temple  ¡Norman ton,  in  » ‘ 

. Eckington 
Thomkill  in  Hope 

Tibshelf  8S0 

Tideswell,  1808  * 

Wakon,  in  Chesterfield 
Wardlow,  in.  Bakewe^  ■ 

1810 

West  Hallam 
Weston  Uuderwood,  in 
• Mugginton,  178Q 
Willington 
Windley,  in  Dáfiield 
Windmill-hotrees,  in 
Hope 

Winster  in  Yolgrave 
Wirksworth 
Wormhill,  in  Tideswell 


ScarclifF  and  Palterton  was  mentioned  to  me,  as  the 
first.  Parliamentary  lnclosure  in  this  partof  England. 
On  the  Coal-measures  in  Palterton,  Earl  Batburst,  a 
few  years  ago,  felled  many  fine  Oaks,  from  the  Hedge 
Rows,  which  were  planted  about  80  years  preceding ; 
and  where,  as  \yell  as  in  Scarcliff,  on  the  Yellow 
Lime,  there  is  now  a fine  prodnee  of  hedge-row  Tim- 
ber,  well  preserved  and  attended  to,  by  Mr.  James 
Dowland,  his  Lordship’s  Agent. 

Many  of  the  particulars  of  Dates  and  Acres  of  Com- 
jnon  in  the  aboye  List,  are  laken  from  the  u General 
&eport  on  InclosnTes,”  pages  1S7  and  234,  priqted  in 
1808  : wherein  it  is  stated  (p.  293)  that  the  number  of 
Acts  obtained  for  Iñclosures  in  this  Couijty,  from  the 
Ist  of  Qneen  Anne  to  1797,  was  74 ; of  which,  63  Acts 

y J 

stated  the  quantities  to  be  inclosed  thereby,  to  amount 

* 

together  to  54,985  acres  : and  at  page  295  it  is  said, 


that 


0 


r 


y t 
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pjr?ECT9  OF  IKCLP0UM*,  #»•' 


that  69  Acts  for  Inclosures  in  ibis  Countjr  passed,  in 
the  first  Forty  years  of  the  present  Reign. 

In  that  part  of  the  said  Report,  which  traces  tbe 
effects  of  Inclosures,  from  the  Returns  made  by  the 
OQiciating  Cjiergy  of  47  places  in  this  County  (p.  296) 
in  the  beginoipg  of  J1801 9 to  the  Requisitioa  of  the 
Housp  of  ComHiOBst  it  is  stated  (p.  229),  that  the 
<^nantity  of  wheat  cultivated  in  44  newly  inclosed 
places  in  this  County,  was  37,154  acres ; and  (page 
230),  that  in  places  where  2301  acres  of  wheat  werp 
cultivated  previous  to  inclosing,  2312  acres  wcre  culti- 
vated afterwards ; which  is  improperly  called  an  in- 
crease of  911  Peres,  that  seemed  toresult  firom  tlie  mea- 
sure  s tbe  particular*  of  13  of  these  places  is  stated 
(p.  234)  as  follows,  viz. 


Doverídge  ■•••••• 

Etwall 

Ilkeston  •••••.••• 

littie  Wilne  

Meiborne • • • 

Ockbrook  

v 

Repten  

Sawley  • • 

Sbirlaud  • 

South  Nonaantop  • 

Spondon  

W es  ton  Underwood 


Déercas*  of 

Increast  of 

Acresof  IVbcat, 
1789  -•  15 

1791  .*20 

1797  -.85 

Aeres  of  fVboat. 

i 

1794  

1763  *.  35 

1787  .«10 

* 

1772  ••  40 

1766  

1787  ••  40 

■ 

1777  ..... 

1768  . « 42 

• 

1788  • • 88 
178»  • • 30 

345  • • • - 

60 

s 

285  decrease 

of  ?cfe$  of  wbeatj  and  which  plAces*cauIdiu>l  therefore^ 
haV8,b«en  fairly  stlected- 

At 


i 
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At  pagp  253  it  is  stated,  tbat  in  tbe  Retorna  of  24 
places  newlj  inclosed,  wfaejre  the  cultivatiou  of  Barley 
|s  mpntioned,  12  of  tbern  State  ap  jocnaae,  six  a de* 
crease  of  apees  of  this  crop,  and  six  tbat  no  perceptible 
aReration  has  tallen  place : of  29  Retaros  wbieh  notice 
tbe  cjsltivatjon  of  0<djt  25  state  an  io crease,  two  a 
decrease,  and  tvo  pthers  fhat  the  Inclosnie  has  nof- 
fltered  tbe  acres  pf  this  Qrain,  cultívated  annually ; 
and  of  19  Returns  wbieh  mention  Ptflse,  fpur  state  án 
increase,  ejjght  a decrease,  and  seren  tbpt  np  alteralion 
h¡»s  taken  place. 

At  page  255  it  is  stated,  tbat  tbe  cultivation  of  Po» 
¡atoes  has  increased  in  terebre  places  in  comeqaence  of 
their  Inclosures ; sucb  increase  on  tbe  nverage  of  tbir* 
leen  places  (page  262)  being  in  tbe  ratio  pf  75  to  20. 
|t  is  also  stated,  tbat  tbe  culture  pf  Taroips  had 
increased  in  ive  places ; tbe  smallness  of  wbicb  nutn* 
ber,  out  of  the  whote  47  Retnrns  (as  well  as  of  Pota* 
toes),  conld  ha  ve  arisén  only  from  the  omissioo»  of  the 
Reporten. 

At  page  254  itis  stated,  respecting  19  inclosed  places, 
tbat  Sheep  had  increased  in  12,  decreased  in  5,  and 
neither  increased  or  decreased  in  2 places:  tbat  of 
C 'otile  in  19  places,  there  had  been  increases  in  15,  de* 
creases  in  2,  and  2 npt  pltered : and  of  17  places  where 
Dairies  are  npticed  in  the  Retaros,  16  are  said  to  be  in* 
Cfepsed,  aqd  one  upaltered : it  being  calcqleted  (p.  257), 
th$t  pn  tbe  average  of  13  places,  the  increase  in  tbe 
produce  pf  Cbeesf  and  Butter  in  the  Dairies  of  iaclosed 
P%tÍ8hés,  had  increased  m 20  to  20  in  qnantity. 

|n  tbe  copise  4 WJ  Smvey,  \ heard  opne  of  tbose 
CQppUipdh  tf  done  to.  the  P-oot  by  Ioofo* 

imw,  vhich  haxc  been  sp  indo&bM?  soagbt  Son 

in 
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\ 

* 

in  the  Southern  Coüiíties:  complaints  which,  I ara 
satisfied,  ha  ve  rarely  any  foundation  in  justice  or  rea» 

son,  and  that  a proper  prudence  in  the  enquirér  would 

/ 

bavediscovered,  in  most  instances,  that  it  was  not  the 
complaints  of  the  owner  of  a 'Cottage  or  Common-right, 
who  had  lost  the  same,  and  with  it  his  Gow,  that'hc 
was  Ijsteniag  to,  but  of  some  tenant  ai  wilt , formérly, 
toa  Cottage  ha ving  right  of  Common,  for  which  he 
paid  little  or  nothingy  owing  eithcr  to  the  ownerte  good- 
ness  and  forbearance,  orto  not  being  in  a eondition,  or 
finding  it  convenient  to  stock  the  Coramón  himself,  or 
herself.  It  will  I am  sure  be  found,  that  the  owners  oí  ' 
Cottage-rights  ha  ve  received,  in  general,  their  fnll  sháre 
(and  much  more  in  numerous  instances)  of  the  Com- 
mons  and  Lands  subject  to  common-right,  with  the 
Land-owners : and  if  itbe  too  generally  tmé,  that 
the  Cottagerte  Allotment  is  sold  at  or  soon  afler  ati 
Jnclósure,  and  its  produce  soon  dissipateJ,  the  cause 
shoujd  be  sought  for,  in  that  fruitfiü  source  of  evite,, 

. the  Poor  Laws. 

/ • 

I lament  to  see,  that  .the  phantoms,  of  Cbttagers* 

keeping  Cows  and  oceupying  Land,  &c.  havepossess- 

ed  some  mente  imaginations,  to  an  extent,  which  makes 

them  overlook  some  of  the  most  essential  points  bf  jus- 

tice,  and  the  principie,  which  is  the  very^foiindation 

,of  society,  the  inviolable  right  of  property. — Seeing, 

ás  I rodé  thro’  all  the  modernly  inclosed  Parisbes  in 

Derbyshire  or  near  it,  the  small  allotments,  in  general, 

under  Garden  Culture,  and  frequently  subdi viding  and 

fresh  Cottages  erecting  on  them,  with  great  appearance 

of  comfort  throughout,  com  pared  with  the  Cottages1  and 

the  eondition  of  their  Occupiers,  on  the  skirts  of  thé 

few  Commons  which  yet  remain,  í did  not  stop  to  en-' 

quire 

■ i 

w I 
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é 

quire  in  the  fijrst  instan  ce,  wlicther  the  Occupiers  or  tbeir 

Predecessors,  formerly,  or  now  in  the  latter  case,  kept 
£ ^ 
Cows,  Sbeep,  &c.,  or  whether  the  Allotment  in  lieu  of 

Coraraon  Rights  bad  changed  hands,  or  wish  for  a Law, 

that  shonld  restrain  them  from  so  doing,  any  more  than 

for  one  which  should  restrain  me  and  others  in  ray  class 

and  ahoye  it,  from  doing  what  we  please  with  our 

own. 

There  cannot  remaura  doubt,  but  lodoso  res  have 
been  and  continué  to  behighly  beneficial,  in  everypotnt 
ófviewj  and  if  any  thing  is  to  be  regretted  concerning 
them,  in  Derbyshire,  it  is,  the  neglect  of  agreeing  with 
the  Tithe  Owncr  in  many  instances,  particularly  in  the 
. northern  parí  of  the  County,  as  mentioned  page  31 ; 
and  omitting  to  allot  or  exchange  the  small  portions  of 
comraon  or  demesne  Fields,  in  Parishes,  where  the  in« 
closing  of  the  large  Commons  and  Wastes,  were  alone 
attended  to,  as  in  Ashover,  Bonsal,  Ible,  Matlock,  &c., 
where  the  Fields  near  the  Villages,  are  still  belonging  to 
various  Persona  in  strips  like  a comraon  Field : and  I 
beard  of  an  instance,,of  a second  Act  of  Parliament  for 

remedying  this  strange  oversight  in  the  first  one. 

* 

\ ' ' - 

i 

The  otíly  Open, Arable  Fields  iiow  remaining  in  the 
County,  I believe,  are  the  following,  viz. 

Bredsall,  the  Southern  part  on  Red  Mari,  theremaüi- 
der  on  Coal-measurés. 

Dalbury  Lees  in  Dalbury,  on  Red  Mari. 

' Hollington,  in  Longford,  on  Red  Mari. 

Lángley  (Kirk),  on  Red  Mari. 

Little  Cbéster,  in  St.  Alkmund,  on  Red  Mari. 

Little  Éatoni  in  ditto,  on  Coal-measures.^ 


Roston ' 


I 
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Roston  in  Norbury  (and  Cométbn  Modoio  by  Riiér 
Doré),  on  Réd  Mail. 

Shirley,  on  Red  Mari. 

- Smithsby,  on  Red  Cbiy,  in  (lío  f*lwiT  mn—m 

Snehton,  ¡ir  Norhery,  on  Red  Mari. 

Stemfcm  iit  Barrow,  on  Red  Márl. 

. ' Wfiittlngton,  on  Coal-measnres. 

.Whitwell*,  on  Yellow  Lime. 

* * I 

None  of  these  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  many  of 
them  must  remain  in  their  present  open,  unproductive, 
and  disgraceful  state,  (tho*  principally  on  the  best  stra- 
tum  in  the  County,  see  vol.  I.,  p.  148),  untit  less  ex- 

, i 

pensive  means  can  be  resoried  to,  than  at  present,  for 
effectíng  their  división  and  allotment.  In  Hollingtotv 
it  was  pointed  out  to  me,  that  repeated  attempts  had 
been  made  there  towards  an  Inclosure,  and  Ten  Pounds 
an  Acre  was  offcred  to  be  advanced  by  the  Proprietora 
fot  the  geíieral  Expences,  but,  on  calculation,  it  was 
found  quite  insufficient ! I shall  give  a List  of  the  Open 
Cotmnons  still  remaining,  in  Sect.  1,  of  Chap.  XI.  :• 
and  where,  in  Sect.  2.  I shall  mention,  what  has  oc- 
curred  to  me,  on  the  conversión  or  impro  vement  of 
riewly-inclosed  Wastes. 

In  Duckmanton,  Teraple-Normariton,  and  sonie  other 
places,  the  división  was  raade  by  consent,  and  Acta 
obtained,  for  confirming  the  same. 

In  the  Act  for  the  Inclosure  of  Ashover  (1779),  the 
Commissioners  were  directed,  to  mark  out  and  describe 
in  their  Award,  600  Acres  of  the  best  of  the  Commons, 
to  be  subject  to  immcdiate  'íithes,  and  the  Allotments 


* In  1811,  notices  were  giren,  preparatory  to  an  application  for  an  Act 
to  inclote  thU  Paritb. 
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on  ali  the  remainder  of  the  Commottsí  were  dechfél 
exerapt  from  Tithes,  for  the  ensniirg  Soten  Veafl.  The 
Act  for  Rfatlock,  in  the  year  foUowing,  direeted,  tha! 
350  Acres  of  the  worst  of  the  new  AUotmento  shoeldbo 
exerapt  from  Tithes  for  Eight  Vean,  and  the  retftatttdér 
pay  Tithes  irameáíately. 

It  was  stated  to  me,  that  the  Titile»  of  Ksrtiiigtbn 
Paxish  were  worth  ISO/,  a Year  at  the  tinos!,  p rttáoOr 
to  the  Inclosure;  ye!  that  the  Tithe*oWner  sold  the 
Allotment  made  to  hira  iu  lieu  theifeof,  for  £8,000/* 
when  ring-fenced:  the  advance  haviitg  been  cfcloulatfld- 
at  1280/.  per  annum! 

When  at  Melborue,  I pu rehaced  of  Mr.Thomas  Dug- 
more  a large  Pamphlet  writteri  by  hira,  which  details 
several  most  extraordioary  proceedings  of  the  partios 
concerned  in  that  lhclosure : some  of  which',  it  might 
perhaps  be  worth  wbile  to  gnard  against  the  recurrence 
of,  in  any  revisal  of  the  Ac.t  containing  the  general 
Clauses  in  lnclosure  Acts. 

The  history  which  I heard,  of  the  Inclosare  of  Asbby 
Wolds,  (near,  and  indeed  within  the  Circuit  of  this 
County,  tho’  in  Leicestershire),  appeared  to  me  veiy , 
extraordinary.  In  the  beginning  of  the  first  Year  of 
the  Commissioners’  acting,  tbey  declared  the  extinction 
of  the  Coramon  Rights,  and  after  drmngofftbe  Cattle, 
the  Wolds  lay  entirely  unoccupied,  wbile  the  public 
Roads  were  fencing  off;  and  during  the  next  two 
Years,  the  Commissioners  let  the  large  Fields  tiras 
forraed,  to  be  either  grazed  or  ploughed,  at  the  option 

of  the  Tenants ; and  200  Acres  were  ploughed  and  cróp- 

* * 

ped  a second  time  with  Oats,  and  the  whole  produce 
carried  off,  by  t líese  temporary  Tenants,  befare  the  Allot* 
ments  were-made;  altho’,  as  I was  informed,  the  Valua- 

tion 
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tioa  or  Qualitying  was  done  in  tbe  first  Year  t tbe  re- 
mainder  of  the  money  not  thus  raised,  for  tbe  general 
Expencei,  was  obtáined  by  the  sale  of  Allotments.  In 
Brassington,  tbe  Cororoissioners  took  in  ley  or  joist 
Cattle  on  the  Coramón,  for  Two  Years,  as  will  be  fur- . 
ther  noticed  in  Sect.  2 , of  Cbap.  VIII. 

The  following  Gentlemen,  resident  in  or  near  the 
County,  have  acted'  as  Commissioners  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary  Inclosures  in  Derbyshire,  some  of . them  very 
repeatedly,  and  have  given  very  general  satisfection  to 
the  Proprietors ; some  of  them  as  solé  Commissioner, 
Mr.  John  Nuttall*  in  particular,  viz. 

Barker,  George,  of  Darlpy. 

Beighton,  John,  of  Hazlewood-hall. 

Bettison,  Joñas,  of  Holropierpóint,  Notts. 

Chambers,  Benjamín,  of  Tibshelf. 

Dowland,  James,  of  Cnckney,  Notts. 

Eaton,  William  (the  late),  of  Sutton-on«the»Hilf. 

Gaontley,  William,  sen.,  of  Bakewell. 

Gibbons,  Jonathan. 

Green,  James,  ofLinton  Abbey. 

Harvey,  flobcrt,  of  Dunstall,  Stafibrdshire. 

Nuttall,  John,  ofMatlock. 

Outram,  Benjamín,  sen.  (the  late),  of  Alfreton. 

Sandars,  John,  of  Mackworth. 

Wyatt,.  Robert  Harvey,  of  Barton  under  Needwood, 
Staffordshire. 

Wyatt,  Samuel,  of  Barton  on  Trent,  Staffordshire. 

. On  the  Expences  of  Inclosures,  I have  made  but  few 
notes  : the  estímate  for  Hollington  has  been  mentioned 

* To  this  Gentleman,  and  his  Son  Mr.  George  Nuttall,  I am  under  the 
highest  obligadons,  for  their  able  assistance  and  Information; 
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ábore:  and  I was  informed,  that  tbe,  ex  pepee  of  280 

V 

acres  of  Allotment  in  Kirk  Ireton  actually  amouuted  to 
10/:  per  acre,  althougU  there  was  but  one  Cpmmissioner 
employed. 

Oa  the  Rise  of  Rent  by  Inclosures,  Mr-  Brown  h&* 

zarded  a conjecture,  in  the  origiñal  4to.  Reporta  that 

from  a third  to  a fifth  of  ad ranee  had  iaken  place  in  tlie 

Rentáis  of  inclosed  Parishes : in  some  places,  wherc 

large  Coromons  of  useful  Land  haré  been  brought  into 

cultiration,  which  before  yielded  little,  I doubt  not  but 

the  Rental  has  been  doubled,  or  more. 

Before  I cióse  this  Section,  it  may  be  rightf  to  state  a' 

few  parrticulars,  respéctingtbe  reserration  and  adjüstment 

of  Mineral  Rights  on  Inclosures,  in  addition  to  what 

is  mentioned  respecting  Brassington,  vol.  I.,  p.  406. 

- * % 

In  Hartingtón  Act,  the  Coal^  íronstone,  and  all  otlier 
Minerals, except  Lead  Ore  (which  belongs  to  the  Crown}, 
in  the  new  Allotments*  is  reser  red  to>  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor,  wlro  is  to  pay  the  daraage  occasioncd  to  the  Oo 
cupiers  by  bis  Mines,  assessed  by  arbitration  ; which  is 
not  an  unusual  prorision. 

In  Ilkeston  Act  (1794),  the  Coal,  Ironstone,  and 
other  Minerals  under  the  ñew  Allotments,  and  the  fight 
of  sinking  Pits  and  Shafts,  making  Sougbs  and  Drains, 
Stacking,  Coaking,  taking  and  carrying  away  all  such 
Coals  and  other  Minerals,  and  all  necessary  Roads  and 
Wáys  for  such  purposes,  are  reserred  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  without  any  compensation  whaterer,  (be* 
cause  he  was  subject  to  none  such  on  the  Coramon). 
And  it  is*  provided,  that  when  damage  is  done  to  any 
Allotment  by  the  Lord’s  Mining,  on  notice  giren,  in  the 
Churcli,  all  the  other  Proprietors  of  Allotments  are  to 
appoint  one  Arbitrator,  and  the  injured  Person  anolliér, 

. who  are  to  ascertain  the  damage,  and  assess  a rale  on 

* ' 
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all  the  Proprietors  of  Allotments,  according  to  a Sebe* 
dule  (o  be  set  forth  in  the  Award,  b y the  Gommission* 
ers,  of  the  valué  of  each  and  every  Allotment,  for  raising 
such  compensation.  On  the  contrary,  in  Heanor  Jnclo- 
sure,  the  Commissioners  made  a specific  Allotment  to 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  for  the  estimated  damage  to  be 
don^,  by  the  getting  of  his  Coals  andother  Minerals,  and 
he  is  made  liable  to  compénsate  the  owners  oroccupiera 
of  Allotments,  for  all  the  damage  his  Mining  may  occa- 
sion. 

In  Stretton  Act  (1777),  the  Mines  of  Coals  and  other 

% 

Minerals  in  the  Allotments,  are  reserved  to  the  Lord  of 
the  Manor,  on  paying  for  all  damage  done  by  the  get- 
ting of  them,  by  Arbitration  : and  it  is  provided,  that 
Pits,  Shaffs,  Holes,  or  Hills  of  Rubbish,  or  Roáds  dis- 
used  for  Twelve  Months,  on  the  Allotments,  may  be 
lefvelled  by  the  owners  of  them,  and  the  expences  are  to 
be  repaid  by  the  Lord  of  the  Manor : and  it  is  enacted, 
that  no  Land  shall  be  again  “ entered  and  broké  up, 
under  pretence  of  getting  Coal,  after  the  same  shall 
hav&bcen  once  worked,  cleaned,  and  levelled,  as  afore- 
said.’’  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  under  the  last  provisión r 
the  Lord  may  be  deprived  of  deep  Seams  of  C'oal^  that 
may  hereafter  become  very  valuable,  and  without  their 
becoming  the  property  of  any  one  else.  In  Barlbo- 
rough,  previous  to  the  Inclosure,  the  Coals,  &c.  in  the 
oíd  Inclosures,  and  in  the  Common  Arable  Fields,  be- 
longed  to  the  owners  of  the  individual  lands  : and  the 
Act  made  no  provisión  for  valuing  and  transferring  the 
Minerals  along  with  the  Allotments,  but  simply  reserved 
every  Person’s  Minerals,  by  whicb,  besides  the  Owner 
of  a Field,  there  is  now  a?  many  Coal  Owners  in  it,  as 
formerly  it  had  single  Lands,  almost,  in  the  common 
Fields!  and  scarcély  any  persons  are  able  to  get  or 
, avail 
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átail  themselves  pf  their  Coals,  in  these  Allotments, 
Owing  to  these  intermixtures. 

Roáds  and  Paths  will  be  spoken  of  in  Sect.  1,  of 
Chap.  XVI.,  and  Public  Drains  in  Sect.  1,  of  Chap* 
XII. 


SECT.  II. FENCES. 

In  setting  ont  the  new-inclosed  Fields,  less  atten- 
tion  has  sometí  mes  been  paid,  to  raaking  them  divide 
the  different  Soils,  than  ought  to  have  been.  At  Kids^ 
ley  Park  in  Smalley,  I observed,  that  tho1  the  Fields 
had,  in  general,  parallel  and  equal  opposite  sides,  yet 
they  formed  very  acute  lozenges  instead  of  rectangles. 
The  smallness  df  Inclosures  in  sorae  parts  of  this  County 
have  attracted  the  notice  of  observers,  ivho  have,  after 
describing  them,  as  consisting  of  four  or  five-acre  Fields, 
inconsiderately  asserted,  that  “ one-stxth  part  of  the 
profitable  Land  is  thus  lost  in  Fences it  may  not 
therefore  be  amiss  lo  State,  that  supposing  ^ach  five- 
acre  Field  fenced  on  three  sides,  in  order  to  allow  amply 
for  Fences  against  Roadfe  and  irregular  Fields, and  allow- 
ing  twelve  links  or  eight  feet  vride  for  a hedge  aud 
ditch,  the  quantity  of  Land  so  occupied  is  but  39 

i 

perches,  or  one-twentieth  part  of  the  Field ; and  if  the 
Fences  are  Walls,  as  is  general  in  the  Districts  alluded 
to,  occupying  or  spoiling  not  more  than  four  links 
vride,  the  quantity  of  Land  thus  lost  is  but  one-sixtieth 
part  of  the  whole ! A Very  undue  prejudice  seems  en- 
tertained  by  Mr.  William  Pitt,  in  the  Staffordshire 
Report,  page  192,  &c.,  and  by  many  others,  against 
Stoné  Wall  Fences , demanding  Hedges  in  their  room, 
as  more  condueive  to  bean ty  as  \rell  as  shelter ; now, 
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in  viewing  agricultural  and  rural  improvements,  such 
as  are  mo&t  effective  and  adapted  to  tbeir  uses,  have  ever 
appeared  ta  me  as  tóe  raest  beautiful : and,  that  Stone 
Walls  are  best  adapted  to  the  situations  where  they  are 
generally  found,  won’t  long  be  disputed  fby  those  who 
enter  deeply  enough  into  tbe  subject  to  entitlc  them  to 
give  an  opinión,  1 am  pretty*  conñdent.  In  all  situa- 
tions where  Stone  Walls  abound,  we  may  be  certain 
that  stone  is  procurable  with  little  labour,  on  or  near 
the  spot;  and  in  many  instances,  the  surface  was  so 
incumbered  with  large  loose  blocks  of  stone,  that  til!, 
for  this  and  other  ptírposes,  they  were  broken  up  and 
removed,  cultivatiou  was  impracticable.  A Wall 
Fence  is  no  sooner  finished,  than  the  fullbenefit  of  it  i* 
reaped,  either  for  the  protection  of  Crops  or  Shelter  ¡ 
whereas  in  planting  Hedgcs,  Wood  musí  be  procured, 
from  great  distances  often,  to  protect  the  young  fences, 
and  constant  care  and  expence  in  weeding,  &c.  must  be 
incurred,  for  seVeral  years,  befóte  an  y benefit  is  derived 
from  the  Hedge:  and  often,  after  years  of  struggling 
against  Nature,  in  attempts  to  raise  Hedges,  where 
ought  to  have  been  made,  the  same  are  foreed  at 
last  to  be  resorted  to,  as  will  be  the  case  últimately,  I 
apprehend,  on  Bramley  Moor  in  Eckington,  where, 
tho’  excellent  Stone  abounds,  beauty,  or  some  other 
equally  weighty  motive,  dictated,  qúick  Fences  instead 
of  Walls,  On  Bakewell  Moor,  I saw  two  low  Stone 
Walls,  raised  at  a distance  from  each  other,  in  order  to 
plant  a Quick  between  tbem ; the  wbole  perfectly  in- 
adequate  as  a Fence,  and  long  likely  to  remain  so. 

Wall  Fences,  in  the  Peak  Hundreds,  are  usually  built 
dry,  or  without  mortar  (of  uncoursed  rabble,  as  the 
Masons  would  term  it),  five  feet  high,  with  a nine-inch 
coping  of  stones  on  edge,  on  them,  for  Boundariés ; and 
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four  feet  and  a half,  and  a nine-inch  coping,  for  inter- 

yal  Felices;  the  cosí  from  6s.  to  1 Os.  and  12$.  per  rood, 

* 

of  seven  yards  in  length,  for  getting  the  stone,  carting, 
and  building  the  Wall.  In  OverHaddon,  seven  quar- 
ters  and  two  inches,  or  fiVe  feet  five-inch  Walls  cosí  7s. 
to  9s.  per  rood.  In  Brassington,  five  feet  two-inch 
Walls,  cost  6$.  per  rood ; the  stone  being  good  and 
near  at  liand.  At  Blackwell  liear  Taddíngton,  Walls 
six  feet  high  cost  Ss.  per  rood  ; sometimes  the  Farmer 
finds  a horse  and  cari  besides,  to  prevent  the  W allers 
digging  holes  in  improper  places, in  the  Fields.  On 
Stanton  Moor,  near  W'eaver  Hills,  in  Staffordshire,  the 
Walls  are  constructed  by  s lories  pilcd  or  set  almost  up- 
right  (like  the  copitígs  of  Walls)  instead  of  being  laid 
Hat.  In  Ashover,  Bceley,  and  some  otber  places,  I 
saw  long  straight  stones,  cleaved  from  the  loose  blocks 
of  Millstone  Grit,  and  set  upright  in  the  grotind,  as 
pales,  touching  eacli  other,  and  forming  the  most  dur- 
able and  complete  Fence. 

In  the  Bailding  of  Walls  between  Fields,  holes  are 
often  left,  large  enough  for  Sheep  to  pass  througb,  and 
are  closed  afterwards  by  a flat  stone,  set  up  against 
them ; which  can  be  removed,  wb  ene  ver  the  Sheep, 
bnt  not  the  Cattle,  are  intended  to  have  the  range  of  two 
Fields ; a practice  which  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pils» 

bury  often  avails  himself  of  in  stocking  his  Pastares, 

• * 

which  could  not  well  be<lone  with  Hedge  Fenees. 

ín  several  modern  Inclosnres,  as  Brassington,  Great 
Hucklow,  Norton,  Wirksworth,  -Needwaod  Forest  in 
Staffordshire,  &c.,  the  Ditches  of  Qoick  Fenees  have 
been  ordered,*  ty  the  Commissioners,  to  be  madé  imide 
the  Fields,  next  to  the  Roads : which  I observed  to  be 
ver y common  in  the  N W part  of  Norfolk,  and 
seemed  a very  good  practice,  wbere  loose  Cattle  are  very 
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carefully  excluded  from  the  Roads;  óthérwise  sueli, 
when  forced  b y hunger,  would  certainly  brcak  tbrough 
such  Hedges  into  the  Fields. 

It  was  pointed  out  to  rae,  that  Quicks  were  raised  íq 
the  Norfolk  method  at  Longford  and  at  Barton-Lodge ; 
but  I found,  on  inspecting  them,  that  only  the  deep 
Ditches  and  bank-set  Quicks  of  Norfolk  had  been  imf- 
. tated,  butnot  the  principal  peculiarity  of  tbat  County, 
that  of  plastering  the  whole  surface  of  the  Bank  with 

V 

tempered  dead  earth  from  the  bottom  of  the  Ditcb, 
devoid  of  the  seeds  of  weeds,  in  order  to  preyent  the 
seed  of  weeds  in  the  Bank  from  vegetating,  (which  pro- 
cesa I have  fully  described  in  the  article  Canato  in  Dr# 
Rees’s  New  Cyclopsedia).  Mr.  John  Blackwall,  of 
Blackwall  in  Kirk  Ireton,  has  used  slacked  Lime, 
plastered  on  to  the  face  of  a newly-planted  Quick,  for 
the  same  purpose.  Mr.  James  Dowland,  of  Cuckney, 
Notts,  mentioned  to  me,  from  observing  that  bank-set 
Quicks,  with  a northern  aspéct,  succeeded  much  better 
than  those  with  a Southern  aspect,  he  had  ascertained, 
that  the  Winter  and  early  Spring  Sun  was  ver  y preju- 
dicial to  young  White-thoril  Sets,  in  prematurely  ex- 
citing  tfyern  to  vegetate,  from  which  those  with  a nor- 
thern aspect  were  free.  Mr.  George  Toplis,  of  Brass- 
ington,  prefers  buying  three-year  oíd  Quick -sets,  and 
finds,  that  these,  when  carefully  takén  up,  will  each  fur* 
uisli  three  or  four  cuttings  of  their  long  roots,  which,  if 
bedded  out  in  a Garden,  will  grow  to  Sets,  equal  to  the 
original  ones*  I have  found  oíd  White-rthom  Stools 
effectually  renovated  by  cutting  them  off  below  the 
branching  of  the  roots,  so  that  each  root  separately 
threw  up  its  young  shoots. 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikio,  the  Earfof  Chesterfield’s  Bailiff 

Bretby,  in  raisipg  young  Quicks,  plañís  them  verti- 
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oal  or  fopt-set,  in  a slight  excavation  of  two  or  threp 
inches  deep ; the  sides  sloping  down  to  the  Plants  in 
Sumraer  time  to  conduct  the  rain-waters  to  their  roots, 
and  in  Winter  time,  the  earth  is  npoulded  up  against 
them,  as  against  Celpry  in  a Garden,  to  protect  them 
from  the  frost ; by  this  altérnate  gripping  and  mould- 
ing,  Mr.  B.'  raises  stropg  Fences  against  any  kind  of 
stock,  in.  six  or  seven  years.  < At  two  years  oíd,  Mr. 
B.’s  Quicks  are  cut  cióse  off,  in  March  ; in  the  Autumn 
of  the  third  year,  he  hogs  them  up  to  two  feet  anda  half 
higb,  to  prevent  snow  from  breaking  them;  and  the 
fourth  year,  hogs  them  up  to  four  feet  high.  This 
Gentleman  shewed  me  Hedges  of  41  years*  growth,  the 
stools  of  which  had  been  successfully  moved,  a few 
years  ago,  tó  another  situation.  A few  small  Thorns 
or  Briars,  laid  along  the  rows  of  young  Quicksets, 
effectuaHy  prevents  the  depredations  of  Hares  and 
Rpbbits  upon  them,  according  to  Mr.  B.’s  “ Farmer’s 
Instructor  in  Plánting,”  &c.  p.  11.  The  young  Quicks 
which  I saw  on  Mr.  Edward  S.  Cox’s  Farm  at  Brails» 
ford,  were  exceeded  in  perfection  by  none  that  l saw, 
unless  it  be  Mr.  Blaikie’s : the  hoging  of  whose  Hedges, 
called  Tomahawking,  is  performed  every  Autumn,  with 
a Scymeter  or  long-handled  Keaping-hook,  striking  up- 
wards. 

Mr,  William  Cox,  of  Culland  in  Brailsford,  plants 
one  row  of  Quick,on  the  topof  the  Bank  (as  Mr.  Bake- 
wdl  did  at  Dishley),  of  three  or  four-year  oíd  Plants, 
and  in  five  years  the  same  comes  to  be  a perfect  Fence, 
in  that  excellent  soil. 

About  Ashburne,  the  Hedges  are  neatly  clipt  next  the 
Roads,  and  between  the  Fields,  also  at  Bretby  and  at 
Jngleby,  &c. : by  the  Towing-Paths  of  the  Cromford, 

G 4 Derby, 
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Derby,  and  Trcnt  and  Mersey  Canals,  the  Hedges  are 
neatly  clipt. 

Tbe  great  enormes  togood  Hedges  are  Weeds,  Woód- 
bind  or  Honeysnckle  (lonicera  periclymehum ), 
Wild-Hops  (hvmulus  lupnlus ),  Traveller’s  Joy 
( clematis  •oitalba ),  the  Blackberry  Bramble,  or  Briar 
(rubus  fruticosus and  otljer  creepers,  which  bear 
tfaem  down,  and  horned  Scotch  Cattle,  which  do  incrc? 
dible  damage  in  Ingleby  and  ¿orne  other  places  tó  the 
Quicks,  by  beating  them  with  their  horns,  (especially 
where  surrounded  by  Herds,  where  Cows  are  going  to 
Ball),  as  soon  as  tbey  begin  to  thrive^  in'  íenced 
pastares,  wbich  they  haré  not  been  used  to,  on 
their  native  Mountains,  Mr,  Francis  Blaikie  has 
fonnd,  that  fresh  Cow  dung  spread  on  the  bank, 
where  the  Scots  haré  begun  this  mischief,  will  occa* 
sion  them  to  desist,  and  leave  that  place.  Deer  wilf 
in  like  manner  often,  beat  and  damage  Hedges,  or 
Busheé,  or  Gorse,  &c.  in  a Park,  with  their  Horns» 
The  Hedges  at  Foremarke  Park,  very  strong,  of  sis  to 
ten  years  growth,  are  contrived  to  be  cut,  a sida  at  a 
time,  when  in  coro ; the  expence  1$.  6d.  to  2 s.  per 
acre,  of  52  yards  in  length. 

Nearly  all  the  Hedges  which  are  now  planted,  ate 
of  White-Thorn  ( cral&gus  mono gy  na))  and  except  in 
the  Rocky  or  WalUFence  districts,  they  are  pretty  weli 
preser  ved  and  managed : in  these  stony  districts,  the 
few  White-Thorn  Hedges  wbich  have  been  planted  by 

the  sides  of  the  Walls,  are  not  periodically  cut  down, 

“ * 

and  trcated  as  a hedge,  but  suffered  to  grow  np  as 
dwarf  trees  andstems,  for  shelter  to  the  cattle,  and  orna* 
ment ; several  of  these  rows  of  neglected  White-Thorns 

may  be  seen  on  the  north  sideof  Bonsal^and  other  places 

• 

pf  ihe  Mineral  Lipiestone  district. 
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I 

The  Crab-Trée  (pyrtis  malus)  is  less  planted  in 

Hedge  rows  here  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  dcstruc- 

/ 

tí  ve  effects  of  Caterpillhrs  on  them,  and  to  the  mischief 
Boys  occasion  in  gathering  the  Crabs.  On  the  sonth 
©f  Derby,  theré  are  seyeral  Crab  hedges  foliad,  on  the 
Red  Mari : those  Farmers  who  gather  their  Crabs, 
send  them  to  peraons  who  keep  Rollers  and  Presses  fot 
making  Verjuice : John  Draper  of  Synfin  Moor-Lane, 
keeps  a pair  of  flufed  rolléis  for  crushing  Crabs  or 
Apples,  and  a long  lever  press  for  expressing  the 
juice;  which  he  does  for  Srf.  per  bushel  of  fruit.  -WH* 
liana  Taylor  of  Repton  has  an  apparatus  similarly  era* 
ployed,  in  the  Fruit  season. 

Black-thorn  (prttnus  s pinosa ) and  Baliace  Tree  * 
( prunus  insititia)  arene  ver  now  planted  in  new  Hedges,* 

bnt  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  oíd  Fences  of  some  districts, 

\ 

as  about  Sutton  on  the  Hili  and  Trusley  on  Red  Mari, 
and  Pinxton  on  «the  Coal-measures,  wbere  I'  noticed 
Ibera. 

Holly  (ilex  aquifolium ) holra  or  hollín,  *is  less  cul- 
tivated  in  Hedges  than  it  ought  to  be : probably 
owing  to  the  difflcalty  of  reriioving  ttíe  Plants,  which 
some  persons  effect  with  better  success  at  Mid^ummer, 
than  in  the  Spring;  and  Mr.  James  Dowland  of  Cuck- 
ney,  Notts,  has  alike  succeeded,  by  praning  Holly  setts 
alittle,  and  removing  them  dnring  a severe  frost.  The 
Magnesian  Lime  soils  seem  to  snit  this  Plant,  and  I no- 
ticed it  to  thriyp  in  the  followiog  places,  viz.  Ashover, 

* 

Brampton,  Clay-cross  in  North  Winñeld,  Dale' 
Abbey,  Doveridge,  Gr?asley  Notts,  Greenhili  in  Nor- 
ton, Holy-moorside  in  Chesterfield,  New  ton  in  Black* 
well,  Norton,  Plesley,  &c.  At  Rowlee  in  Hopc 
Wpodtynds,  the  sides  of  the  bilis  were  formcrly  scat- 

tered 
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tered  with  Holly  Pollards,  which  they  used  to  lop*  in 
severe  wínters,  for  the  Shcep,  with  good  effect ; until 
these  trees  were  cut  down,  b y an  incoosiderate  Agent, 
for  the  sake.  of  making  Charcoal,  and  Birdlime  from 
the  Bark}  as  is  said ; and  the  Sheep,  by  cropping  the 
young  shoots,  have  since  effectually  killed  all  the  stools. 
A great  many  Hoily  Pollards  grew,  in  places,  on  the 
Red  Mari  on  Needwood  Forest,  Staffordshire,  which 
were  cut  down  and  bark’d  on  the  inclosureof  that  wRste 
in  1808;  Williara  Shird  of  Draycotf,  S E of  Uttoxeter, 
pnrchased  a great  deal  of  this  Bark,  boiled  it,  laid  it 
in  heaps  for  three  or  four  weeks  to  ferment,  then 
ground  it  under  á rolling  or  edge-stone,  cased  with 
wood,  and  then  repeatedly  wash$d  it  by  hand,  in  a run* 
ning  stream  of  water,  to  make  Birdlime,  of  which  he 
sold  many  large  casks  at  Is»  per  pound,  and  had  a 
great  déal  by  him,  when  1 was  tbere. 

1 observed  Priyet  (ligu$trum  vulgaris)  to  flourish 
much  in  the  hedges  on  the  yellow  Lime,  in  Bolsover, 
Clown,  Paltertori,  Plesley,  Whitwell,  & c. 

It  was  the  opinión  of  Mr*  James  Pilkington  (View  of 
Derbyshire,  I.  380)  that  Barberry  ( berberris  vulgaris) 
caused  blight  in  Wheat,  in  this  County  : I met  how- 
ever  with  no  Farmer  of  this  opinión,  ñor  did  1 see  any 
number  of  these  bushes  in  the  course  of  my  Survey. 

Eider  of  the  black-berrtóT  kind  (sambucas  nigray 
grows  in  hedge-rows  in  Whaley,  in  Bolsoyer,  and 
other  places,  and  soon  effectually  destroys  more  useful 
hedge-wood,  in  its  vicinity.  The  white-berried  Eider 


* In  performing  this,  it  wa*  found,  that  they  often  died,  if  the  whole 
of  the  branches  were  cut  off  at  once : the  lower  boughs  were  therefore 
left,  when  the  middle  ones  were  cut  offi 
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4 sambucas  alba)  grows  in  hedges  at  Mackworth,  at 
Combridge  in  Rocester,  Staffordshire,  &c. 

Birch  ( betula  alba)  abounds  a good  deal,  in  the 
Hedges  which  bound  on  the  Moors  or  Mountains,  that 
are  not  calcareous. 

Alder  (betula  alnus)  is  also  found  in  similar  situa- 
tions,  and  of  late,  theBark  lias  turnéd  to  good  account 
for  dying,  of  which  further  mention  will  be  made  in 
Sect.  3,  of  Chap.  X. 

Sallow  (salix  caprea)  is  also  found  in  the  moor*side 
Hedges,  and  the  same  seeros  spontaneously  to  spring 
up,  in  poor,  pared  and  burnt  lands,  on  the  Limestone, 
or  on  the  waste  lieaps  of  Lime  quarries,  at  Monyash, 
and  at  Greataocks,  &c. 

Ash  ( fraxinus  excelsior)  ; the  steras  of  this  wood  are 
apt  to  spread  in  the  Thorn  hedges,  and  destroy  them, 
and  cause  gaps,  if  not  attended  to  : the  Mineral  Lime- 
stone of  Derbyshire  seems  particularly  favourable  to 
Ash,  as  the  ñames  of  many  of  its  Towns  and  Yillages 

t 

indícate. 

Maple  (acer  campestre ) is  found  in  the  Hedges,  in 
many  places ; I noted  it  in  Gatton,  Croxall,  Pmxton, 
Trusley,  &c. 

Hazel  (corylus  avellana)  is  much  too  common  in  the 
hedge-rows  of  this  district,  particularly  on  the  yeliow 
Lime,  inducing  a good  deal  of  trespass  on  the  Farmers, 
by  Nijtter$.  lt  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  crop* 
ping  the  lea  ves  and  buds  of  the  Nut  Hazel,  by  young 
Beasts,  produces  the  disease  called  Red  Water : see 
Sect.  1,  of  Chap.  XIV*. 

Timber  Trees  in  Hedgc*rows  will  be  treated  of  in. 
Sect.  3,  of  Chap.  X. 

Gates,— In  the  stony  Districts  of  the  Coun ty,  sub- 

stantial 
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stantial  Stone  Stoops,  or  Pósfs  for  Ga tes,  are  in  general 
use:  near  Bakewell,  íhese  Stoops  sell  at  3s.  apair,  at 
the  (Juarries ; at  Nortb  Anston,  in  Yorkshire,  Stoops 
eight  feet  long  are  sold  at  65*  each ; and  at  South 
Anston,  Dog-kenncl  Quarry,  (on  the  Chesterfield  Canal, 
vol.  I*.,  p.  420  and  411,)  at  5 s.  each.  In  the  Inclosure 
of  O ver  Haddon,  Mr.  Isaac  Bénnet  paid  3s.  a pair  for 
his  Poste,  at’six  miles  distance,  and  19s.  each  for  his  Oák 
Gates,  wüh  iron-work ; iron-work  to  the  Posts,andhang- 
ing  theGate,  2 s.  6d.  Anciently,  the  Gates  in  the  t’eak 
Hundreds  were  formed  and  hung  without  any  iron-work, 
even  nails,  as  I have  been  told ; and  soroe  yet  remain  in 
, Birchover  and  otber  places,  where  no  iron-work  is  osed 
in  the  hanging : a large  mortise-hole  is  made  thro’  the 
hanging-post,  perpendicular  to  the  plañe  of  the  Gate, 
at  about  four  feet  and-tr  half-high,  into  which  a stout 
piece  of  wood  is  firmly  wedged*  and  projects  about 
twelve  inches  befóte  the  Post;  and  in  this  piece  of 
wood,  two  augur  hales  are  made,  to  receive  the  two 
ends  of  á tough  piece  of  green  Ash  or  Sallow,  which 
loosely  embraces  the  top  of  the  head  of  the  Gate  (form- 
ed to  a round),  in  the  bow  so  formed : the  bottom  of 
the  head  of  the  Gate  is  formed  to  a blunt  point,  which 
works  in  a hole  made  in  a stone,  set  fast  in  the  ground, 
cióse  to  the  iace  of  the  Post.  It  is  easy  to  see,  by  the 
mortise-holes  in  all  oíd  Gate-Stoops,  that  this  móde 
of  hanging  Gates  was  Once  general.  A greát  contrast 
to  these  rude  Gates,  is  exhibited,  on  theTarm  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  who  has  four.  sets  of 
books  and  cátches,  all  adjustible  by  nuts  and  screws, 
fixed  in  his  Gate-Posts,  which  are  very  stout,  in  the 
4 line  of  a prívate  and  bridle  Road  thro’  his  Farm ; so 
that  from  whichever  quarter  the  wind  may  come,  in 
blowing  weather,  the  Gates  can  readily  be  shifted,  so 
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as  lo  be  shut  too  by  the  wind,  instead  of  being  forced 
opea  thereby  : there  is  also  a screw  for  adjusting  the 
top  thimbles  of  tbese  Gates,  for  making  them  shut  more 
perfectly;  la  Ingleby,  aad  some  other  .places,  I sew 
hooks  to  the  field  Grates,  for  hangíag  them  either  of  two 
ways.  Near  to  Goyte  Bridge,  in  Cheshire,  I observed 
Gates,  on  the  Roads,  kept  shut  by  meaos  of  swinging 
poles,  suspended  from  tall  posts  erected  behind  the 
Gates,  and  jointed  to  the  Gates,  in  a very  simple  and 
effective  manner.  Near  Paniers-pool  Bridge,  I noticed 
the  Gates  kept  shut,  by  a pointed  strut  pitching  in  the 

ground,  in  the  manner  of  that  used  to  drag  after  a wag- 

/ 

gon,  and  scotch  it  in  going  up  hill ; but  these  last  are 
intolerable  nuisances  to  persons  on  horsdback. 


SECT.  III.— NEW  FARMS . 


In  consequ^ence  of  the  Inclosures,  a great  many  new 
¿nd  cxcellent  Farms  have  been  laid  out:  the  principal 
of  what  I noted  on  this  subject  has  already  been  given, 
in  page  9,  in  speaking  of  the  new  and  most  complete 
Farm  Buildings  and  Premises. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ARABLE  LAND. 


SECT.  I. — TILLAGE. 

' \ 

Ploughing , (see  page43.) — It  has  been  estimatecf, 
that  so  large  a portion  as  four-fifths  of  the  surface,  in 
Derbyshire,  is  in  grass,  and  oné-fifth  of  it  only  in  ara- 
tion  ; but  I think  it  probable,  that  the  proportion  of 
plouglied  Lands  is  greater  than  this.  A considerable 
partiality  seeras  to  have  prevaíled,  with  the  Farmers  of 
this  Coünty,  for  the  use  of  two-share  Ploughs.  Mr* 
Thomas  Harvey,  of  Hoon  Hay,  with  a two-share 

Plough,  drawn  by  four  horses  at  lengtli,  and  a boy  to 

— » * 

drive,  ploughs  near  two  acres  in  a day.  Mr.  John 
Pearsall  of  Foremarke,  with  five  horses  and  a driver, 
ploughs  about  an  acre  and  a half  in  a day.  Mr.  Robert 
Lea  of  Borough  Fields,  with  five  horses  and  a driver, 
ploughs  an  acre  and  a half  of  fallow  in  a day.  Mr. 
Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chesterfield,  at  Bretby, 
with  five  horses  and  a driver,  ploughs  about  an  acre 
and  a half  in  a day.  . 

Formerly,  six  horses  were  often  employed  in  plóugh- 
ing ; these  have  been  seen  working,  at  length,  in  a Field 
of  only  three  acres  ex  ten  t ; a great  portion  of  their  . 
time,  in  such  case,  being  lost  in  turning. 

Of  late  years,  two-horse  Ploughs,  without  a driver, 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  County.  Mr. 
Francis  Blaikie  at  Bretby,  with  a single-wheeled  two- 

horse 
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tofse  ttough,  executes  about  three  roods  per  day. 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  with  two  harses 
a-breast,  ploughs  near  an  acre  per  day.  Edward  Coke, 
Esq.  of  Longford,  uses  a two-wheeled  Warwickshire 
Plough,  and  two  horses  a-breast,  witbout  a driver.  Mr. 
Timothy  Greenwood  of  Newhaven,  uses  two  horses 
a-breast.  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  with  a Ro- 
therham  Swing  Plough,  drawn  by  two  horses  a-breast, 
usually  ploughs  one  to  one  acre  and  a quarter  per  day. 
Mr.  John  Lingard,  at  Great-rocks  Lodgc,  uses  a 
wheeled  Plough,  drawn  by  two  horses  a-breast,  except 
in  the  most  uneven  of  his  Land.  On  yery  strong  and 
stubborn'  Land  on  Morwood  Moor  in  Crich,  I saw  two 
horses  employed  in  ploughing,  but  unfortunately  did 
not  learn,  who  it  was  who  was  setting  so  excellent  an 
exara  pie  to  his  neighbours.  On  the  2Sd  of  August 
1810,  a bet  was  decided,  on  one  of  Lord  Waterpark’s 
Farms  in  Doveridge,  of  a Norfolk  Plough  drawn  by 
two  horses,  without  a driver,  against  a four-horse  Plough 
of  the  District,  without  a driver:  the  four  horses  in  two' 
hours  and  a half  ploiighed  alraost  an  acre,  thetwo-horse 
Plough  not  quite  so  mucli ; but  from  the  comparative 
ease  to  the  horses,  and  the  goodness  of  the  work  per- 
formed,  the  decisión  of  the  umpires  was  in  favour  of  the 

Norfolk  Plough. 

\ 

The  use  of  Oxen  in  ploughing  was  very  general  many 
years  ago,  in  different  parts  of  the  County,  in  Ashover 
in  particular ; but  the  same  was  gradually,  Apd  at 
length  entirely,  discontinued,  untiloflate,  that  many 
experimental  Farmers  have  again  introduced  them  on 
their  Farras,  as  will  be  further  noticed  in  Sect.  1,  of  , 
Chap.XIV. 

Ploughing,  when  hired,  is  usually  at  the  rateof  lis* 

to 
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\ to  15;.  per  acre,  inchiding  harrowing,  on  oíd  tillecf 

Lands,  and  18;.  per  acre  fot  breaking  upLeys. 

, Tht  quantity  ploughed  annually  by  each  Farmer’s 
horse,  in  this  county , is  supposed  tcr  vary  from  15  to  30 
acres,  and  average  about  21 ; and  the  work  of  each  Ox 
to  average  about  13  acres  of  ploughing. 

Harrowing  and  Rolling  presented  nothing  wortby  of 
noting,except  what  will  be  found  at  page  45;  Scarify - 
ingy  or  tbe  use  of  the  Scuffler,  is  becoming  pretty  gene- 
1 ral,  as  mentioned  page  48. 

N * 

Ridges  pretty  generally  prevail  on  the  Derbyshire 
' ploughed  Lands,  whatever  be  the  nature  oí  the  soil,  or 

the  deciivity  of  the  surface,  and  they  seem  about  sis 
yards  across  on  the  average.  In  Tissington  Park,  I 
noticed  sotne  very  highly  ridged  pasture  Lands,  which  / 
are  not  very  common  in  the  County. 

The  putting  in  of  Crops  on  once  ploughing,  is  prao 
' tised  by  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  of  Newhaven,  Mr. 
Blaikie  of  Bretby,  and  some  others  : Mr.  Joseph  Gould 
. of  Pilsbury,  after  trying  this  method,  has  returned 
to  his  former  practice  of  twice  ploughing  and  harrow- 
ing. ’ 

\ 

* ' ^ 

Dril Ung,  (se¿  p.  46.)— The  drilling  of  Turnips  in 

the  Nortliumberland  or  Scbtch-row  method,  vas  lately 
practised  by  Mr.  Robert  Tomlin,  Bailiff  on  the  Duke  of 
DevonshireYFarm  at  Chatsworth,  at  the  distance  of  30 
inchea,  hoeing  them  twice ; ailer  which,  when  the  roots 
were  grown  to  a considerable  size,  a furrow  was  turned 
from  each  drill,  by  a iight  Plough,  into  a ridge  between 
the  rows  ; which  ridge,  on  the  setting  in  of  W Ínter,  was 

split 
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splitgainby  a double-boarcted  Plotigh,  moulding  up 

the  Turnips,  so  as  to  preserve  them  effectirally  from  the 
frost.  Mr.  Fravicis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  the  Earl  of  Ghes- 
terfield  at  Bradby  Park,  sows  Swedish  Turnips  in  20- 
inch  rows,  in  the  Scotch-row  method,  the  ground  hav- 
ing  been  previorisly  well  pulverised,  cleaned,  and  nm- 
nured.  Norfolk  Yellow"  Turnips  are  bere  also  drilled, 
wilh  Coóke’s  patent  machine,  after  well  cleáning  and 
raanuriiig.  . 

Mr-  Isaac  Bennet  of  Over  Haddon,  Mr.  Tilomas 
Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  Mr-  William  Fearn  of  Maekey 
in  Sudbufy , and  others  also,  drill  their  Turnip  crops. 

The  drilling  of  Wheat,  Oats>  and  Barley,  is  prac- 
tised  by  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie  for  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field,  with  Cooke’s  patent  machine.,  The  Rev.  Ed- 
ward  Otter  of  Bolsover  Castle,  drills  bis  Corn  crops- 
*Thé  Rev.  Robert  Greville  of  Wyaston  drills  Oats  and 
Barley  ; Mr.  Robert  Stone  of  Boylstone,  stated  to  me 
his  opinión,  from  what  he  had  seen  in  Worcestershire, 
tbat  the  drilling  and  hand-hoeing  of  Wheat  would  cer- 
tainly  answer  on  the  Red  Mari  Lands  of  Derbyshire. 
1 bave  already  mentioned,  at  page  46,  that  Mr.  John 
Johnson,  used,  when  at  Odd-house  Farm  in  Measham, 
to  drill  for  kire  ; he  found  a machine,  horse,  and  men* 

and  drilled  at  15d.  per  acre  for  sowing,  and  12 d*  per 

> ^ 

acre  horse-hoeing : or,  he  performed  tliese  operations  for 
the  sowing  of  the  seed,  estímatcd  at  orie  bushel  per  acre ; 
and  1 was  much  pleased  to  learn,  that  as  soon  as  his 
new  Union  Farm  on  Ashby  Wolds,  Leicestershire,  is 
- got  into  order,  lie  raéans  to  resume  his  drilling  for  hire, 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Philip  Oakden  of  Bently- 
hall  drills  and  hoeshis  Beans.  Mr.  Thomas  Lea  of 
Stapenhill  drills  and  twice  hand-hoes  his  Beans ; three 
bushels  and  a,  half  of  seed  produce  thrée  to  five  quaríers 
derbv.  vol.  II.]  h of 


\ 
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of  Cora*  Mr»  Edward  Brown  of  Ingleby  drills  all  h® 
Corn,  by  a Cooke’s  patent  machine ; Wheat  at  twelve 
inches  and  five  pecks  of  seed  (34  quarts  per  bushel)  ; 
Barley  at  nine  inches  and  nine  pecks  of  seed  ; Beans  at 
eighteen  inches  and  eight  pecks  of  seed.  Mr.  Thomás 
Moore  of  Lullington,  in  1808,  drilled  five  acres  of 
Beans,  opening  the  drills  'with  a spade,  and  filling  the 
last  one  at  the  same  time,  after  the  seed  had  been  distri- 
, buted  by  hand;  the  saving  of  seed  one  peck  per  acre, 
and  the  cost  19$.  per  acre,  the  crop  the  best  in  tbe  neigh- 
bonrhood,  or  that  he  ever  had.  At  Chatsworth,  Mr.  / 
Tomlili  drilled  bis  Beans. 

The  Dibbling  of  Wheat  was  once  performed,  for  Mr. 
John  Greensmith  of  Mammerton  in  Longfbrd,  by  a 
Norfolk  man,  who  happenedto  be  at  Mr.  Coke’s,  as  an 
experiment  against  broadcast  sowing,  in  the  same  field  ; 

the  broadcast  stTaw  was  extremely  laid  before  hartest, 

\ 

which  the  dibbled  escaped,  and  proved  tbe  best  sample 
as  well  as  tbe  fnost  abundant  crop.  Cbrisfopber  Smitb, 
Bailiff  to  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  of  Longford,  regularly 
practises  the  dibbling  of  Wbeat  on  the  email  portion 
of  arable  which  he  has  in  occnpation;  and  in  this 
neighbourhood,  the  dibbling  of  Beans ís  general.  Thir- 
teen  to  bine  years  ago,  Joseph  Richards  (wbo  now 
lives  as  Bailiff  witb  Lord  Sheffield  in  Sussex)  dibbled 
several  sorts  of  Grain  for  Mr.  John  Walkerof  Marston 
Park  in  Marston  Montgoméry,  but  the  crops  proved 
weak  and  thin,  and  the  practice  thefe  has  been  discon- 
tinued.  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chester* 
field,  always  dibbles  sorae  Corn  ; Wheat,  on  a Ció  ver- 
ley  once  plotighed,  and  if  the  ground  is  very  dry  at  the 
time,  he  treads  in  the  seed  by  a flock  of  Sheep  ; Beans 
he  also  dibbles,  on  once  ploughing,  in  rows,  at  two  feet 

apart, 
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apart,  so  as  to  admitof  the  single-liorse  Plough  and 
Hoe  between  the  rows.  Mr.  Willíam  Waíiis,  Bailiff 
to  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield  at  Alton,  (formerly 
Mr.  Robert  Bakewell’s  ploughman  and  driller  at  Dish- 
ley,)  dibbled  his.  Beans  in  rows,  twenty-fonr  incites 
asunder,  and  two  and  a half  to  three  inches  apart  in  thé 
rows,  One  Bean  in  a hfole,  about  two  and  a h&lfbushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  the  cost  14$.  per  acre,  and  no  Beer ; ha 
ploughed  between  the  rows  and  hand-weeded : the  crop, 
which  was  ni08t  excellent,  was  puBed  op,  and  after  the 
roots  were  chopt  off,  tied  with  straw-bandr.  Mr.  Row- 
land  Reeves,  Bailiff  to  Sir  Robert  Wilioot  at  Chaddes* 
den,  dibbles  his  Beans  in  tweive-inch  rows  and  one 
inch  and  a half  apart ; the  crops  excellent.  Mr.  Wil- 
liaoi  barman  of  Persal  Pita  in  Croxall,  dibbles  bu 
Beans. 

Horse-fioeing,  (see  page48.) — The  pnce  which  Mr. 
John  Johnson  used  to  charge  for  performing  this  useful 
operation  for  hirey  was  1 2d.  per  acre : sorae  other  in- 
stances  of  Horse-hoeing  which  I observed  are  raenüoned 
above. 

Hand-hoeingi  (see  page  61.)— At  Brelby,  women  are 
employed  to  hand-hoe  drilled  Coro,  for  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield,  at  5s.  per  acre,  and  they  are  found  equally 
or  mpre  expert  in  the  use  of  the  Hoe,  tban  the  raen. 
The  price  of  hoeing  broadcast  Turnips  here,  is  8s.  the 
first  time,  and  6s.  the  second  time,  per  acre.  At  Long- 
ion},  21$.  to  23s.  per  acre  has  been  paid  for  the  hoeing 
of  Turnips  twice.  At  Fareraarke-P?rk,  Mr.  John 
Hardy,  Bailiff  to  Mr.  Willi&m  Sraith,  gives  8$.  for 
hoeing  Turnips  the  first  time,  with  one  gallón  of  sraall 
beer  and  three  pints  of  ale  per  man  per  day. 

la 
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In  Hartington,  aild  other  parís  of  the  Peafc  Hun- 
dreds,  it  has  been  common,  to  omit  the  hoeing  of  Tur- 
nips,  under  an  idea  that  small  and  middling  sized 
bulbs,  stand  tbe  frost  so  much  better  iban  large  Tur- 
nips. 

JVeeding( see  page 66). — Thcweeds  which  I observed 
infesting  tbe  Ploughed  Lands  of  Derbyshire,  were  the 
folio  wing,  viz.  1.  Arsesmart  (Persicaria  hydropiper) 
or  Lake-weed  ; this  I saw  abound  in  the  Bean  crops 
E.  of  Longford,  in  Turnips,  S.  E.  of  Ash,  on  Eggin- 
ton  Ileath,  &c.  2.  Black  Twitch  '(avena  elatior ), 

i 

Kessell  or  two  bulbed  grass,  this  I noticed  in  the  lands 

lately  occupied  by  Mr.  Thomas  Logan  at  Buxton,  at 

* 

Blackwelt,  Foremarke-Park,  &c.  3.  Carlock  (sinapis 

nigra)  Wild  Mustard  or  Kctlock ; this  I observed  in 
Turnips  at  Doijisthorpe,  at  Appleby,  at  Killis  in  Hors- 
ley,  &c.  good  fallowing  can  alone  eradicate  this  weed, 
when  once  it  has  gained  possession.  4.  Carrots,  wild 
( daucus  carota ) ; this  weed  I noticed  in  Hollington 
N.W.  Spondon,  Great  Wilne,  Walton  on  Trent, 
Ed  inga  le,  &c.  5.  Chickweed  ( alsine  media ),.  this  I 

observed  in  Turnips  at  Brctby,  at  Bakewell,  at  New- 

— ^ ' * 

haven,  Pilsbury,  &c.  6.  Cockle  ( agrostemma  gi~. 

thago ) or  Corn  rose,  in  Barley  at  Foreijiarke,  &c. 
7.  Coltsfoot  (tu ssilago  farfaro)  or  Cleats,  at  Buxton, 
&c.  It  seems  true,  I think,  that  this  weed  invariably 
appears  on  lands  over  ploughed  and  cropped  : where' 
its  double  mode  of  propagation  by  roots,  and  light 
winged  seeds,  soon  occasions  its  rapid  increase.  8.  Con- 
volvnlus  (convolvulus  arvensis)  or  Bind-weed,  in 
Wheat  at  Hollington,  &c.  9.  Darnel  (lolium  temu - 
lentum)  in  Wheat  at  Foremarke-Park,  Waldley,  &c. 
10*  Docks  (rumex  crispus)  in  Wheat  .at  Haré  Hiü  in 

Boylstone, 
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Boylstone,  Buxton,  &c.  1!.  Tat  Hen  ( chenopodium 

. viride  or  serotinum ) or  Wild  Spinnach,  in  Killaraarsh 
highraoor,&c.  12.  Marigold (c hry santhemum  segetum)  • 
in  Glossop,  &c.  13.  May-weed  (anthemis  cotuda)  wbite 
Yacrow,  Dog’s  fennel  or  Dog-daisey,  iu  Wheat,  Beans, 
&c.  at  Hollington,  at  Killis,  &c.  14.  Needle-weed 

( scandix  pectén)  or  Crow-needle,  in  Corn  at  Hoon 
Hay,  &c.  15  Oats,  wild  (avena  fatua)  in  various 

places.  16.  Popíes  (papaver  rhasas)  in  Corn  at  Chad- 
desden,  Osmaston,  Beighton,  &c.  17.  Sorrel  (rumex 

acetosa)  on  poor  or  exhausted  Grit-stone  soils.  18.  This- 
tles  (serratula  arvensis)  in  Bredsall  common  field,  &c. 
&c.*  18u  Twitcjb  ( triticum  repens)  or  Couch-grass; 

at  Buxton,  Horsley,  JKillis,  &c.  &c, : tliis  trouble- 
some  weed,  is  in  roany  situations  propagated  by  its 
seedsj  as  fast  as  by  its  roots,  tho’  unnoticed  by  the 
F arraer. 

• » 

The  above  is  by  no  means  offered  as  a complete  list 

of  the  Weeds  infesting  the  Arable  Lands  of  this  County, 
much  less  do  I pretend  ió  mention  all  the  places  where 
they  most  abound,  or  imply,  that  in  some  other  sitúa- 
tions  they  do  not  more  prevail,  than  in  thosc  which  I 

happened  to  minute,  as  above ; the  different  seasons  of 

\ 

the  year  in  which  I necessarily  visited  different  places, 
prevented  the  noticing  raany  things  of  this  nature, 
which  probably  were  very  observable  at  a different 
season. 

* The  prevalence  of  this  weed,  is  justly  the  reproach  of  the  Farra ers 
of  a great  part  of  the  County.  At  Gateford  in  Nottinghamshire,  a Te*- 
nant  under  notice  to  Quit,  in  dudgeon,  let  hia  Thistles  grow,  to  annoy 
* the  aurrounding  Farm»,  and  actually  refused  five  Guineaa,  ofiered  by  one 
of  hia  Neighbours,  for  pennission  to  enter  and  cut  them  down,  before 
aeeding. 
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SECT.  II.— FALLOWING. 


The  sjstem  of  periodically  fallowing  Land,  Tvhicíj 

t 

tnany  have  been  disposed  to  decry,  is  still  much 
adhered  to  in  Derbyshire,  tho’  tbe  nuraber  of  naked 
fallows  are  now  cora  parat  i vely  few,  Turnips,*  Cah* 
bages,  and  otber  green  crops,  having  become  pretty 
universal  on  íhe  fallows.  Mr.  Jobn  Webb  of  Barton* 
Rlount  liodge,  considero  fallowing  superior  to  any 
other  system  of  management  on  the  Red  Mari,  even  if 
clean.  Mr»  William  Sraith  of  Foremarke-Park,  is  also 
a steady  advócate  for  this  process.  On  the  Coal-mea» 
sures  about  Atfreton,  Mr.  W.  Jessop,  jun.  es t imates, 
that  every  fifth  fieJd  of  Arable  Land  is  fallowed  each 
yearP 


sect.  nr.— eouRSES  of  crops, 

In  orderío  classify  my  severa!  notes,  respecting  the 
courses  of  Crops  pursocd  in  the  County,  I have  consi* 
dered  them  nnder  three  heáds,  first,  such  as  have  no 
Orcen  Crop  in  them  ; secón d*  those  which  have  no 
successive  Corn  Crops;  and  third,  such  as  have  suc* 
cessive  Corn  Crops  before  or  after  the  Green  Crops, 
ftnd  shall  treat  of  them  in  thát  order. 

first , In  the  Common  or  Mesne  fieldsof  Hollington, 
the  cour se  of  cropping  is,  l.  Fallo w,  2.  Wheat,  and 
3.  Beans  or  Oats  ; ibis  also  was  the  course  on  parí  of 
-Mr.  John  Webb’s  Farm  at  Barton  JLodge,  until  about 
1802,  and  still  is  on  many  Farms  in  Sntton  on  the  Hilf f 
Mr.  William  Greaves,  jan,  of  Rakewell,  crops  thus, 

1.  FaU 
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1.  Fallow,  2.  Wheat,  and  3.  Oats,  or  on  the  lighter 
parts  of  his  Farm,  on  lst  Limestone,  1»  Fallow  and 
Turnips,  2.  Oats,  and  3*  Whcat,  and  finds  the 
Wheat  erops  better  in  the  second  course,  than  ia  the 
first:  Mr.  Samuel  Eyre  of  Radburne,  1.  Fallow  (on 
Red  Mari  formerly  raucb  marled)  with  96  bushels  of 
Turnditch  Lime  (14*  loads)  per  acre;  2.  Whcat,  and 
3.  Oats  on  part,  and  Beans  on  the  remainder. 

The  course  of  cropping  followed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gil* 
bert,  Bailiff  to  Bache  Thornhill,  Esq.  of  Stanton  in  the 
Peak,  i$,  1.  Fallow,  2.  Wheat,  3.  Oats,  and  4.  Beans; 
or  on  the  more  clayey  parts  of  his  Farm,  1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat,  3.  Beans,  and  4.  Oats. 

Mr.  Isaac  ^Bennet,  jun.  of  Over  Haddon,  has 

1.  Fallow,  limed  with  150  bushels  per  acre ; 2.  Wheat, 

3.  Oats,  and  4.  Oats.  In  a district  where  sucb  courses 
as  the  three  las!  are  tolerated,  I was  not  surprised  to 
4iear,  that  some  Tenants  to  the  ancient  Park  at  Had- 
don, had,  since  it  was  disparked  and  let,  reaped  six 
or  seven  white  strawed  Crops,  in  immediate  succession! 
the  Tenants  maintñining,  as  I was  told,  that  the  thick 
crops  they  got,  smotbered  all  the  weeds,  and  rendered 
a Fallow,  or  Green  Crops  unnecessary  i In  Barlbo- 
rough  corrimon  field,  on  the  yellow  Lime,  1 heard  of 
seven  successive  Crops  of  Cora  having  been  taken.  As 
a contrast,  I have  in  my  next  or  Second  Class  to  men- 
ción, the  practico  of  FrancisN.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  of 
Markeaton,  who  has,  1.  Fallow  and  Swede  Turnips, 

2.  Barley  (and  Red  Clover),  and  3.  Cío  ver : the 
reason,  however,  with  Mr.  M.  for  adopting  this  Course, 
js  to  obtain  as  mnch  Clover  as  possible  for  his  Stock  ; 
and  as  might  be  expeeted,  the  Turnips,  Barley,  and 
Clover,  all  prove  most  abundant  Crops. 

Mr.  Tilomas  Bowyer  of  Waldley,  has,  1.  Fallow, 

H 4 2.  Wheat 
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2.  Wheat  ór  Beans  (and  red  Clover-seed)  ; 3.  Clover, 
and  4.  Oats  or  Beans. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  1.  Fallow  and 
Turnips,  2.  Barley,  orSpring  Wheat 'fe nd  Seeds  (viz.  , 
White  Clovcr  4 Ib.,  Red  Clover  8ib.,  Rye-grass  half 
a bushel  per  acre) ; 3.  Seeds,  and  4.  Oats.  Mr.  H. 
fiuds  Spring  Wheat  more  favourable  to  the  sowing  of 
Grass-seeds,  than  Barlcy,  and  not  so  apt  to  smother 
the  young  seeds.  In  cleaning  land  which  was  very 
foul  with  Twitch-grass,  Mr.  H.  fallowed  and  solved 

r 

Turnips,  in  two  succeeding  years,  the  iast  witbout  mar 
nure,  which  was  attended  with  good  success. 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chesterfield  at 
Bretby,  on  light  Gravelly  Land,  has,  J.  Fallow  and 
Norfolk  Turnips,  driiled  or  broadcast,  2.  Barley  and 
seeds,  3.  Seeds  mown,  4.  and  5.  Seeds  pasturad  with 
Sheep,  and  6.  Oats,  sown  broadcast  on  pne  furrow. 

Mr.  Robert  O.  Greaves  of  Ingleby,  has,  ].  Fallow, 
with  10  loads  of  Dung,  .and  160  bushcls  of  Ticknall 
Lime  per  acre,  laid  on  in  the  Auturon,  if  the  land  i$ 
clean,'  but  if  much  cleaning  is  required  for  the  Land, 
the  Lime  only  is  laid  on  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  Dung 
previous  to  sowing  the  Turnips,  part  of  which  are 
drawn,  and  the  reniainder  fed  on  the  land,  the  propor-, 
, tion  of  thern  being  regulated  by  the  comparative  ferti- 
lity  of  the  Turñip  field  ; 2.  Barley  or  Spring-Wlieal 
and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  81b.,  White  Ciover  41b., 
Trefoil41b.,  and  Rye-grass  half  a bushel  per  acre); 

3.  4.  or  5.  Seeds,  and- 5.  or  6.  Wheat,  harrowed  in, 
broadcast. 

i 

Mr.  William  Smith.  at  Foremarke-Park,  1.  Fallow, 
with  200  busbels  of  Ticknall  Lime,  and  20  three-horse 
cart  loads  ofDung  for  Turnips,  or  10  loads  of  Dung 
fot  Wheat;  2.  Barley  or  Wheat,  with  Seeeds,  {viz. 

Re<J 
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Red  Clover  81b.,  White  Clover  21b-,  Trefoil  21b., 
and  Rye-grass  two  pecks  per  acre) ; 3.  Seeds,  mown  ; 
4.  and  5.  Seeds  fed,  and  6.  Wheat  or  Oats. . 

Tbomas  Hassall,  Esq.  of  Hartshom,  has,  1.  Fallo w 
and  Turnips,  2.  Barley  and  Seeds,  3.  Seeds,  raown, 
4.  or  5.  Seeds  fed,  and  5.  or  6.  Wheat,  Barley,  or 
Oats  : on  the  stronger  parts  of  Mr.  H.’s  Farm,  Tur- 
nipsare  not  growu,  but  Wheat  is  substituted.  for  Bar* 
ley,  and  Grass-secds  are  harrowed  in,  in  the  spririg. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  of  Ingleby,  has,  1.  Fallo w and 
Turnips,  2.  Spring- Wheat  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover, 
61b.  or  71b.,  White  Clover  61b.  or  71b.);  3.  4.  5.  or 

6.  Seeds,  and  6.  or  7.  Oats  or  Barley. 

Mr.  Roberi  Tomlin,  late  Bailiff  to  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire  at  Chatsworth,  had,  1.  Fallow,  2.  Wheat, 
3.  Fallow  and  Turnips,  in  the  Noíthumberland  Drill 
or  Scotch  row-cultnre,  4.  Barley  and  Seeds,  5.  and  6. 
Seeds,  and  7.  Tares  : Mr.  T.  limed  ftiis  new  Leys, 
with  300  bushels  of  Calver-Peak  Lime  per  acre. 

Mr.  William  Garman  of  Persal  Pits  in  Croxall,  on 
the  lighter  parts  of  his  Farm,  1.  Fallow,  with  nine 
tons  of  Breedon  and  Ticknall  Lime  in  equal  quantities, 
mixed,  and  Turnips;  2.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red 
Clover  61b.,  Wliite 'Clover  41b.,  Trefoil  2lb.,  and 
Rye-grass  two  pecks) ; 3.  4.  and  5.  Seeds,  6.  Oats,  and. 

7.  Wheat. 

In  m y Third  £Jlass  of  cropping,  wherein  two  or 
more  Corn  Crops  succeed  each  other,  I have  to  notice, 
that  on  the  san'dy  Lands,  the  debris  of  the  2d  Grit 
Rock  at  Dethick  in  Ashover,  the  management  is, 
1.  Fallow  ; plough  first  in*  November,  and  after  three 
or  fouj  spring  ploughings,  and  rakings  and  pickings  of 
the  Twitch,  in  May  or  June,  lay  on  100  to  120 
Mustiéis  of  Lime,  previously  laid  in  heaps  in  the  fiekl 

and 
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and  turnad  to  slack  it,  and  in  the  last  we$k  in  June 
sow  Turotpe,  white  ronnds,  twice  boed,  paid  for  by 
the  day  ; in  Noveiuber  and  December  the  orop  is  usu- 
ally  eat  off  by  Shcep,  SwedeTurnips  ha  va  been  tried, 
but  proved  small  for  want  of  earlier  sowiqg,  than  wa» 
practicable.  2.  Barley  with  Red  Clover  and  Rye-gjrasjg, 
3.  Seeds,  4.  Wheat,  barrowed  in  on  tbe  ley,  once 
. ploughed ; and  5.  Oats»  or  sometimes  Pease  or  JLentils. 
Mr.  Francia  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chesterfield  át 
Bretby,  pursues  the  following,  on*  a strepg  red  raarly 
Clay,  1.  Fallow,  with  Swedish  Turnips,  in  rowa  20 
inches  apart,  the  ground  baving  been  previously  well 
pulverised,  cleaned  and  manurcd,  with  128  bushela  of 
Ticknall  Lime,  or  with  dung;  2*  Barley  qr  Spring 
Wheat,  with  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  8 ib.,  White 
Clover  41b.,  and  Rye*gras^.  two  pecks  per  acre); 

3.  Seeds  mown,  4.Seedspastured,  5.  Wheat  dibbled,  or 
sown  broadcast,  on  one  plougbing,  and  6.  Oats  on 
two,  or  Barley  on  three  plooghings,  one  of  which  is 
done  in  the  Autumn,  the  others  in  the  Spring  ; the  crop 
drilled  and  boed ; Women  bere  hand-hoe,  at  5$.  per 

i . 

acre»  men  are  not  very  espert  at  hoeing. 

Mr.  Jobn  Smith  of  Re p ton,  on  Red  Mari,  I.  Fallow, 
limed  with  120  busbels  froin  Ticknall,  for  Tnrnips, 
2.  Wheat,  or  Barley  with  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover, 
White  Clover,  a little  Trefoil  and  Rye-grass) ; 3.  Seeds, 

4.  Wheat,  and  6.  Oats. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brain,  the  Bailiff  of  Earl  Vernon  at 
Sudbury,  was  getting  his  Farm  into  two  conmes  when 
I saw  it,  viz.  on  part,  1.  Fallow,.  2.  Wheat,  3.  Oats, 
and  4.  Seeds  ; and  on  part,  1 . Fallow  and  Turnipi, 
2.  Barley  or  Oats,  and  3.  Beaus. 

Mr.  John  Pearaal.  of  F oremar ke,  1.  Fallow,  with 
140  bushels  or  two  waggon  loads  of  Ticknall  Lime,  and 

20 
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SO  four-horse  cari  loads  of  Dung  (15  to  SO  tons),  laid 
m and  spread  separately,  before  sowing  Tnmips ; 

2.  Barley,  with  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  101b.9  Wbite 
Clover  4¿  Ib.,  Trefoil,  £4  Ib»,  and  Rye-grass  two  pecks 
per  acre),  the  Barley  sown  broadcast  and  harrowed  in ; 

3.  Seeds;  4.  Seeds;  Oats;  6.  Wheat,  and  7» 
Barley. 

Mr.  Robert  Lea  of  Burrow  Fields  in  Waiton,  1» 
Fallow,  (with  Turnips  on  the  lighter  parts,  dressod  with 
15  cart  loads  of  Dung,  and , 10  busbeb  of  Ticknall 
Lime,  per  acre) ; 2.  Barley  and  Seeds  ; 3.  4.  and  5. 
Seeds ; 6.  Beans  or  Oats ; and  7.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Thomas  Lea  of  Stapenhill,  1.  Fallow,  with 
ISO  to  160  bushels  of  Ticknall,  or  80  busbels  of  Breedon 
Limé ; Turnips  can’t  be  eat  or  drawn  witbout  poach- 
ing  ; 2.  Barley  (sow  three  bushels  and  a half,  and  usu- 
ally  reap  five  quarters),  and  Seeds  (vi¿.  Red  Clover 
8 Ib»,  Wbite  Clover  41b.,  Rye-grass  half  a bushel, 
and  sometimes  3 or  4 Ib.  of  Trefoil) ; 3.  4.  and  b. 

m 

Seeds,  mown  every  year  ; 6.  Beans  drilled,  three 
bushels  and  a half  of  Seed,  and  twice  hand-hoed,  cut 
with  a Badging-hook  or  Reaping-book,  and  tied  up 
with  pease-straw  bands,  produce  three  to  five  quarters ; 
and  7.  Wheat  broadcast,  two  bushels  and  a half  of 
Seed,  produce  20  to  30  bushels.  Mr.  L.  thiuks  the 
above  quantity  of  the  Bréedon  Magncsian  Lime,  answers 
better  on  strong  red  Land  tban  Ticknall  Lime.  , 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  of  Lullington,  1.  Fallow,  and 
Turnips  on  the  lighter  parts,  or  Cabbages  ; 2.  Barley 
and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  101b.,  Wbite  Cjowr  3 Ib., 
Trefoil  1-J-  Ib.,  and  Rye-grass  three-fourths  of  a peck 
per  acre);  3.  4.  5.  or  6.  Seeds;  6.  or  7.  Oats  or 
Beans;  and  7.  er8.  Wheat manured. 

Mr.  Benjamín  Mouslay  oí  Hono*hiU  in  Ch  i Ico  te, 

1.  Fallow, 
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1.  Pallow  ; 2.  Barley  and  Seeds(viz.  Red  Clover  101b., 
White  Clover  41b.,  Trefoil  21b.,  and  Rye-grass2pecks 
per  acre);  3.  to  12.  Seeds  ; 13.  Oats,  or  'Beans  ; and 
14.  Wheat,  if  in  condition. 

Mr.  James  Matthews  of  'Loscoe,  Farm  in  Repton, 
1.  Fallow,  wilh  140  busbcls  of  Ticknall  Lime,  and 
10  good  cart  loads  (14  of  15  tons)  of  rotten  Dung,  for 
Turnips,  fed  oíF;  2.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red 
Clover  121b.,  Whitc  Clover  31b.,  and  Rye-grass  2 
pecks)  ; 3.  to  9.  Seeds,  acCording  to  tbe  state  of 
the  Turf,  which  is  berc  much  infested  by  the  white 
Grub  and  the  red  Wire-worm ; and  the  Crows,  in 
searching  for  these,  tear  up  the  sward;  10.  Wheat  har- 
rowed  in  on  tbe  ley  ; and  1 1.  Oats,  on.  the  best  parís 
of.tfie  Land. 

Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.ofNewton  Solney,  1.  Fallow, 
sometimes  Lime,  with  130  bushels  of  Ticknall  or  of 
Crich  Lime,  baving  triéd  them  together  without  any 
material  difference  in  the  effects : never  dungs  Arable 
Land,  except  when  in  Seeds,  conceiving  dung,  in  fal- 
lowing,  to  be  part  snnk  below  tbe  roots  of  the  Corn¿ 
and  great  part  of  it  lost,  by  exposure  on  the  surface ; 
sows  no  Commoi),  but  all  Swede  Turnips  ; 2.  Barley 
and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  41b.,  White  Clover  121b., 
Rib-grass  21b.,  if  intended  to  lay  several  years,  or  Red 
Clo'ver  81b.,  White  Clover  41b.,  and  a peck  of  Rye- 
grass,  if  lo  lay  only  one  year),  or,  2.  Wheat;  3. 
Seeds,  niowed,  and,  the  aftermath  eat ; 4.  Seeds  ma- 
nured  in  the  Spring,  with  twelve  tons  of  Dung  per 
acre;  4.^.  or  6.  Seeds;  6.  or  7.  Wheat  or  Oats  ; 
and  7.  or  8.  Bariey  or  Oats. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jowett,  sen.  of  Draycot  in  Sawley, 
1.  Fallow  for  Turnips;  2.  Barley,  ahd  Seeds  (viz. 
Red  Clover  81b.,  White  Clover  61b.,  Trefoil  Hb., 

Rye- 
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Rye-grass  1 pcck)  ; 3.  to  7.  Seeds ; 8.  Oats  or  Beans, 
harrowed  in  ; and  9.  Wheat. 

Mr.  Isaac  Bennet,  jun.  of  Over  Haddon,  1.  Fallow 
dunged  for  Turnips  ; 2.  *Barley,  and  Seeds  (viz. 
White  Cío  ver,  Trefoil,  Rib-grass,'  and  some  Red 
Clover)  ; 3.  to  7.  Seeds,  sometimes  rnown  ; 8.  Oats ; 
and  9.  Oats. 

Mr.  Williara  Jessop,  jun.  of  Bulterley  ¡n  Pentrich, 

1.  Fallos,  wítb  two  ploughings  and  harrowings,  or 
more:  betweenHay  and  Corn  Harvest,  Crich  Liméis 
‘ laid  in  large  heaps  in  the  Fields  and  slacked,  and  spread 
in  the  middie  of  September,  from  12  to  15  quarters  (of 
eight  level  bushels)  per  acre,  and  ploughed  in  immedi- 
ately,  before  wet  falls,  or  it  burns  the  horses  feet ; on 
, Ihis  ploughfag,  sow  2.  Wheat,  and  harrow  it  ín: 
sometimes  18  to  20  loads  (of  20  to  25  cwt  ) of  yard 
IXung  is  spread  on  the  Lime,  before  ploughing  : Red 
Clover  is  sown  in  the  Spring  and  harrowed  in,  and 
sometimes  Rye-grass  with  it ; 3.  Seeds,  mówh  ; 4. 
Wheat;  and  5.  Pease,  or  Tares,  or  Oats.  Bad  mana- 
, gers,  on  the  Coal-measure  Soils,  sow  Oats  again  at  the 
end  of  the  aboye  conree.  Turnips  are  sometimes  grown 
broadcast,  after  dunging  and  liming  as  above,  sown  in 
the  end  of  Jüly  or  beginning  of  August,  and  eat  off 
with  Sheep. 

Mr.  Heriry  Fletcher  of  Killis  in  Horsley,  1.  Fallow, 
with  100  bushels  (10  quarters)  of  Crich  Lime;  2. 
Wheat,  with  Cldyer  harrowed  in,  in  March;  in  the 
neighboürhood,  the  Farmers  only  roll,  but  Mr.  F. 
finds,  thatharrowing  earths  upthe  Wheat,  and  prevents 
the  land  baking  ; 3.  Seeds,  mown,  and  the  aftermath 
fed ; 4.  Wheat;  and  5.  Oats  or  Pease.  Mr.  F.'ploughs 
. twitchy  Lands  but  once,  and  uses  the  Scufflers  and 
Harrows  for  all  the  further  cleanings. 

Mr. 

\ • t 
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Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickleover,  1.  Fallow, 
with  eitber  160  bushels  of  Ticknall  or  125  bushels  of 
Turnditch  Lime,  or  Dung  with  12  lo  15  three-borse 
cart  loads  of  yard  Dung ; 2 . Wheat,  produce  32 
bushels  en  aa  avernge ; Red  Clover  or  Cow-grass, 
15  Ib.,  i$  harrowed  in,  in  March or  beginning of  ápril; 

3.  Clorer,  mown  ; or  3.  and  4.  or  5.  Cow-grass,  fed  ; 
5.  or  6.  Wheat ; and  6.  or  7.  Beaos ; fi?e  bushels  of 
seed,  produce  24  busbels. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilkeston,  1.  Fallow,  half  for 
Wheat,  with  120  bushels  of  Crich  Lime  per  acre,  half 
for  Turníps,  with  120  bushels  of  Lime,  and  12  three- 
borse  cart  loads  of  rollen  yard  Dung,  or  Ashes,  privy 
Soil,  &c.,from  thc  Town;  half  Common  and  half  Swede 
Turníps,  the  crops  all  carted  off,  or  to  Grasa  Land  for 
Sheep,  and  for  Beasts  in  stalls,  when  wasbed  ; 2.  Wheat 
or  Barley  with  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  4 Ib.,  White  Cío* 
ver  101b«,  Trefoii  41b.,  and  Rye-grass  1 peck  per  acre, 
mixed  before  sowing,  for  laving  two  or  three  years,  or 
for  One  year  141b.  of  Red  Clover,  and  a peck  of  good 
Rye-grass);  3.  Clover;  4.  Wheat,  manured  with  40 
bushels  of  Soot  in  March ; and  5.  Beaba,  or  Pease,  or 
Oats. 

Mr.  Tilomas  Priiisep  of  Croxall,  1.  Fallow,  with 
Dung  or  Lime ; 2.  Wheat ; 3.  Barley,  with  Seeds 
(viz.  Red  and  White  Clover,  Trefoii,  and  Rye-grass); 

4.  5.  and  6.  Seeds ; 7.  Oats ; and  8.  Beans. 

Mr.  Robert  Lea  of  Burrow  Fields  in  Walton,  L Fal- 
low ; 2.  Wheat;  3.  Barley  and  Seeds  (riz.  Red  Clo- 
ver 8 Ib.,  White  Clover  4 ib.,  Rye-grass  2 pecks  per 
acre)  ; 4.5.  and  6»  Seeds ; and  7.  Beans  orOats. 

Mr.  John  Holland  of  Barton-fields,  1.  Fallow ; 2. 
Wheat ; 3*  Barley,  or  Oats  and  Seeds ; 4.  and  5.  Seeds; 
and  6.  Oats. 


Mr. 
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Mr*  Mattbew  Webb  of  Donkill  Pits  in  Calton>  1. 
Fallow;  2.  Wbeat  ; 3.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red 
Clover  101b.,  White  Clover  31b.,  and  Rye-grass  1 
peck  per  acre)  ; 4.  and  5.  or  6.  Seeds  ; and  6.  or  7.  . 
Beans  or  Oats. 

Mr.  WilUann  Garman  of  Persal  Pits  in  Croxall,  on 
the  stronger  parte  of  bis  Farra,  1.  Fallo w ; 8.  Wbeat ; 

3.  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clover  61b.,  White 
Clover  41b.,  Trefoíl  81b.,  and  Ryc-grass  8 pecks  per 
ocre) ; 4.  and  5.  Seeds  ; and  6.  Oats  or  Beans. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Mouslay  of  Hono4iill  in  Cbilcote, 
1.  Fallow  ; 2.  Wbeat ; 3.  Barley  and  Seeds  ; 4*  and 
5.  Seeds  ; and  6.  Beans. 

f 

Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge,  nntil  lately,  had 
on  part  of  bis  Farm,  i.  Fallow  ; 8.  Wbeat ; 3.  Oata 
or  Barley  and  Seeds  (viz.  Red  Clovet  81b.,  White 
Clover  41b.,  Trefoil21b.,  and  Rye^gtass  1 * peck,  per 
acre) ; 4.  or  5.  Seeds ; and  5.  or  6.  Oats.  His  ptesebt 
course  is,  1.  Fallow,  without  Lime;  8.  Spring  Wbeat, 
winter-plonghed,  and  not  sown  befare  the  15th  of  April, 
with  12  Ib.  of  Red  Clover  only ; 3.  Clover,  tnown, 
manured  with  yard  Dung  in  March,  15  three-faofte 
caris  of  rotten  or  84  cart  loads  of  fresh  Dung;  4. 
Wbeat  or  Oats  ; 5.  Fallow;  6.  Wbeat;  7.  Beans, 
after  W ínter  plonghing  and  Clover  ; 8.  Clover  ; aíid 
9.  Wbeat  or  Oats. 

In  sorae  instances  of  clean  Lands,  I fonnd  Fallows 
dispensed  with,  and  a Bean  crop  snbstituted.  Mr. 
Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chesterfield  at  Bretby, 
manares  the  stnbbles  of  Oats,  and  dibUes  Beans,  (1)  on 
one  ploughing  in  rows  two  feet  apart,  so  as  to  admit  of 
a single-horse  Plough  and  Hoe  between  the  rows : tbe 
ploaghing.and  hoeing  repeated  as  often  as  necessary*  in 
tbe  course  of  the  Sutomer,  by  whicb  nreans  tbe  ground 
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is  made  as  clean,  and  is  more  fertilized,  and  is  in  other 
respects  in  a*  better  state,  than  after  a dead  fallow ; 

2.  Wheat,  on  one  ploughing,  drilledand  hoed;  3.  Bar* 
.ley,  drilled  on  three  ploughings  (with  121b.  of  Red 

Clover  per  acre);  4.  Clover,  5.  Wheat  dibbled,  or 
sown  broadcaston  one  ploughing,  trod  in  by  a dock 

of  sheep,  if  the  land  is  dry  at  the  time  of  sowing ; and 

* . 

6.  Oats  on  two,  or  Barley  drilled  on  three  ploughings^ 
one  of  which  is  done  in  the  Autumn,  and  the  ótbers  in 

the  Spring  : the  crop  cárefully  banddioed  by  woraen. 

\ 

Mr.  John  Smith  of  Repton,  on  his  Oat  stubbles 
rnannred,  sows,  1.  Beans,  2..  Barley  and  Seeds, 

3.  Seeds,  4.  Wheat,  and  5.  Beans  or  Oats. 

Some  other  courses  of  husbandry  pursued  in  the 
County,  after  breaking  up  oíd  Pasture  Land,  will  be 
mehtioned  in  Sfcctioñ  2,  of  Chap.  VIH.;  and  others 
after  the  breaking'  up  of  Common*  Land,  in  Sect.2, 
of  Chap.  XII. 

The  practice  bf . Cross^cropping  ór  Scriggling,  by 
breaking  in  upon  the  proper  course  ■with  extra  Corn 
Crops;  is  too  common  in  various  parta  of  this  as  welt  as 
other  counties.  .... 

Befbíe  proceéding  to  ¿péak  bf  the  different  kinds  of 
Com  Crbps,  in  the  following 'Sections  ofthis  Chapfcuy 
I ^ball  here  inserf  sotue  parficulars  respecting  the  Stack- 
ing  and  Preserving  of  Corn  Crops,  haying  already 
spoken  of  Rick  Siands  at  page  66.  In  most  parts  of 
this  County,  a very  commendable  neatness  is  observable 
in  the  Corn  Ricks  ; in  *nany  inst anees,  after  the  sides 
of  the  loose  Corn  Ricks  are  pulled  by  hand,  to  a regu- 

•%  ^ i* 

lar  áhápé,' á ktbourer  with‘  the  point  of  a spade,  türnsV 

and  tucks  in  the  ends  of-Vhe  Corn,  in  horizontal  iayers 

of  four  ór  fiVe  inches  lliick,  one  abóye  the  other,  o ver 

the  wbole^surface  of  tlíé  Rick,  so  that  no  ends  of  the 

. ..  straws  ; 
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btiáírs  Uppéár,  and  as  this  is  done  tirith  considerable 
forcé*  the  straw  isso  tighily  comptesscd  in  each  óf  theée 
laytrs,  that  Birds  cannot  penétrate  therii,  ás  they  ofteti 
do  itt  thóse  Ricks  where  tile  óp£n  ends  of  the  straws  aré 
e&poséd,’  and  cónSuthe  great  quantities  óf  the  Cora. 
After  this  operation,of  tucking  the  Ricks,  is  performed, 
Sheafs  are  tísed,  tó  clip  off  all  toóse  orprojecting  straws, 
and  the  Ricks  have  theh  tile  appearance  of  the  ütmost 
iibatbéés  and  «ccurity.  I noticed  Ricks  of  Barley  and 
Oats,  thuspreserved,  in  Chellaston,  Swaíkestone,  As- 
ton* "StrettOu-onde-Fields,  &c. 

in  the  excellent  Farming  Est&blishttiefit  in  Bradby- 
Park,  1 was  somewbat  siirprised  to  see  the  Oat  and 
Barley  Ricks  startding*  ón  the  G round;  bat  Mr.  Francia 
Blaikié*  Ekrl  GhesteffiekTs  Bailiff,  informad  me,  tbát 
having  do  Ponds  of  Water  near  the  Ri¿k- Yard,  tbey 
found  no  seriotis  injury  fróm  Rata  or  Micé,  in  the  loose 
Cora  Stocks,  so  placed.  A frame  of  Wóod  is  laidoñ 
the  groiHid*  of  the  exací  size  of  each  Rick,  and  tbe 
niiddle'is  laid  with  faggots,  to  keep  the  Corn  from  the 
gíoimd ; and  aftet  the  Ricka  are  built¿  tlieir  'outsides 
are  clipped  or  cut  smooth  down  to  the  edges  of  the 
framés  of  woód,  as  cannot  be  done  to  the  irregular  ends 
óf  Faggots  or  Biilets  of  Wood,  as  they  are  ustially 

Jaid  Uüder  Ricks,  wben  set  on  the  groando 

\ ~ 
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ÚüñBlrbmíiE  is  bj  no  means  a famdus  óbatity  fbf 
Wheat;  fof  altho*  tbe  lands  on  the  Red  Mari  Strata  in 
the  Southern  part  óf  the  County,  atid  the  lower  parts 
tf  the^undred  of  Scarsdale  on  the  Bastera  sido  of 
nBkar.  yol.  HaJ  i the 
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the.Couaty,  produce  great  quantit ies  of  most ejcegUent 
Wheat,  yet.the  higher  parts  of  ihe  Peak  Ilundreds  are 
littlc  adapted  to  its  culture,  and  there  a field  of  Wheat 
is  rarely  to  be  rnet  with,  Oats  bcing  fomid  to'answer 
much  better  ia  these  elevaíod  sifuatipns.  Inoticed 
Wheat  growing  in  Bakewell,  BIack\\ell,  Chi&wortb, 

Garaesley,  Hope,  Lulwor^h,  Meilor,  Over  Haddoft, 

* _ _ 

Stanton  m the  Peak,  &c.— Iu  (.reating  of  tbeCours<$  of 

Crops,  in  the  last  Section,  many  thingshaye  been  meo* 

* 

íioncd,  wbich  relate  to  tbe.  pr<jparatipn  and  manuriag 
for  Wheat,  in  vhich  last  'ñe'»,,.  the  applicatioi^  of 
Xime  staqds  protfiinent.  - . 

■ Mr.  William  Cox  of  Culland  iaformed  uae,  that  be 
wjsheá  always  a rough  clotat  tbe  tupe  of  safring 
Wheat»  in  preference  to  }and  tbaf  is  fine,.  becausp  the 
latter.ls  apt.tt>  stít  or  run.  together ; andthat  the  plotsj 
by  tnoftldering  ín  .the  winter.with  thefrosts,  $ai&h  up 
¿beplants.  Deep  plougbing  in  the  Coal-measure  aoüs, 
oá  the : bordets  of  Npttioglianishire,  is  foun<l.pr<gu<lh- 
$Éalt«-Whe«tt.  >>  . . . { * • • : ’ , 

Mr.  Thoiñas  Kirk  of-  Bratnley,  find»  that  Manur^ 


jklotlg  Y/ith<Xime»»pn  the  neply *inclos«d  Braraley.Mooí 
in  -Eckington,  don’t  «y»sw¡*c.6p,-  wll,  ^prWbeat,  <*» 
Limo  miarte  ;v  he  supposcdí  bec&iwy  JVlamm  lighteps 
and  Lime  cobsQlidate&.thisxsandy.sojd,'  thf  Dbbtik  of 
the  9th  Grit  Rock.  At  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  on  the 
Linicstone  Shale,  Wbeat-aaecceds  better  on  a Fallow, 
than  on  Clóvcr-leys,  which  are  apt  to  throw  out  the 

plants  after  frosts.  k • .. . . i . 

Mr.  Philip  Oakden  of  Bentley  Hall,  sometimes  har- 


rowa  im Wheat,  dn.Clovet.  ISdisU  prpviou^ly  fdougled 
in,  at  theentl  of  Augost...  t,:  i-.¡i\.~v  ; .V.  .i  - 

* / * . '■  ¡i  ’ ’>  * ‘ . . a . ’ *v ' 


Sted.~ The  adyrtntage . of  Tia^íng.  í£eedfr9poar$y 
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Dístricts,  is  understood  by  raanyFarmers  iñ  the  North- 
ern part  of  Derbyshire,  and  wbo  annually  procure  their 
Seed  Wheat  from  Dunstablc  in  Bedfordshirej  and  from 
other  Southern  Districts,  as  in  Stanton  in  the  Peak, 
Ridgeway,  &c.  and  find,  that  the  same  ripens  consi* 
derpbly  earlier  than  Crops  from  Seed  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  ; a property  wbtch  is  not  possessed  by 
the,  produce  of  this  foreign  Seed.  At  Foremarke-Park* 
Mr.  William  Smith  sows  about  the  middle  of  October, 
Ihree  bushels  of  Seed  Wheat  per  acre ; the  produce 
about  32  bushels  (of  35  quarts).  At  Waldley  Mr. 
Thomas  Bowyer  usually  sows  about  one  busbel  and  a 
half  of  Wheat ; his  average  produce  about  25  bushels. 

Mr.  John  Webb'  of.  Barlon  Lodge,  on  a clean  and 
good  naked  Fallow,  on  Red  Mari,  witbout  Manure, 
powcd  in  the  Autumn  of  1808,  30  quarts  of  Seed  per 
ácre  on  half  of  the  Field,  and  60  quarts  per  acre  of  the 
same  Seed  on  the  reraainder  of  the  Field,  and  found  at 
Harvest,  that  tbere  was  tío  perceptible  difference  in  the 
Crops,  the , whole,  perhaps,  yielding  30  bushels  per 
acre.,  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  óf  Ilkeston,  sows  from  seven 
to  nine  pecks  of  Wheat  per  acre ; his  produce  16  to  32 
bushels  per  acre'. 

At  Ridgéway  in  Eckington,  the  quantity  sown  is 
eight  to  twelve  pecks,  the  average  produce  30  bushels. 
Mr.  Joseph  Butler  of  Norbrigs,  a few  years  ago,  sowed 
one  busbel  of  Seed,  and  had  a produce  of  30  bushels 
of  Wheat.  Lord  Vernon’s  produce,  at  Sudhury,  30 
bushels.  Bache  Thornhill,  Esq.  at  Stanton  in  the 
Peak,  9 to  52f  bushels,  average  produce  about  30 
bushels  per  acre. 

/ 

- Steeping . — The  practÍGe  óf  steeping  or  pickling  Seed 
Wheat,  is  almost  general  in  this  County.— Mr. William 

i2  Greaves 
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* • 

G rea  ves  of  Bakewell,  steeps  his  Sced  Wheat  in  stale 

» . / « ,é  -• 

Uriñe,  ana  dries  it  in  quick  Lime,  previous  to  sowing. 
Mr.  Josepb  Butler  of  Killamarsh,  dissotves  two  pounds 
of  blue  Copperas,  in  as  much  CJbamber  Lye  as  *will 
wet  twelve  busbels  of  Wheat,  and,  after  soaking,  dries 
the  Wheat  in  quick  Lime.  Newly-dunged  lands  are, 
according  to  Mr.  Butler,  much  more  subject  to  smutty 
crops  than  limed  lands;  especially  if  the  dnog  was  not 
thrown  up  and  fermented,  but  carted  from  the  yard. 

- Mr.  GeorgeClay  of  Arleston,  brines  his  Seed  Wheat, 
each  morníng  of  sowing;  tlie  Wheat  is  sifted  into  a 
Brine  of  Salt,  that  will  bcar  an  Egg,  half  a bushel  of 
the  day’s  sowing  being  added  at  a time,  st  ir  ring  and 
skiraming  between  each ; after  the  Wheat  has  been  an 
bour  in  the  Brine,  the  same  is  drawn  off,  and  as  raúch 
' quick  Lime  stirred  into  the  Wheat,  as  will  make  .it 
part  for  sowing:  pursuing  lilis  plan,  Mr.  Clay  has 

itever  had  smutty  Wheat,  but  twice,  in  40  years,  and 

\ 

then  only  from  small  quantities  óf  §eed  that  were  sown 
without  steeping,  in  order  to  tnake  up  the  Seedwanted. 
The  like  thing  has  more  than  once  happened  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Jowett,  sénior,  of  Draycot  in  Sáwley,  on  omit- 
ting  to  brine  a sraalí  part  of  his  Seed  Wheat. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickleover,  instead  of  Salt 
Brine,  which  is  expensive,  uses  Soapcrs*  Waste,'  ob- 
tained  from , the  Soap-boilers  in  Derby,  in  Casks,  at  a 
cheap  rate,  which  he  dilates  with  Water,  lili  it  will  just 
bear  an  Egg,  and  after  soaking  his  Sced  Wheat  therein, 
dries  it  with  quick  Lime. 

Mr.  Frapcis  Bíaikie,  Bailiff  to  the  Earl  of  Chester- 
field,  in  a very  able  paper  on  lilis  subject,  printed  in 
Sir  John  Sindair’s  (l  Eitquiries  respecting  the  Cause  of 

the  Rust  and  the  Mildew  in  Wheat, ” and  in  the  uFar- 

% 

raer’s  Magazine,”  Yol.  IX.  p.  403,  states  the  use  of  • 

Brine 
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Brine  of  Salí*  strong  cnough  to  bear  an  Egg,  for  soak- 
ing  Seed  .Wheat  during  two  hours,  aftcr  the  same  has 
been  previously  washed,  in  clear  water,  three  timos 
changed,  and  then  drying  the  Seed  with  quick  Lime, 
to  bé  certainly  efficaciqus  in  preven t ing  Smut,  cven  if 
the  Seed  Corn  were  previously  Smutty ; and  by  the 
most  satisfactory  experimente,  Ibis  Gentleman,  shows, 
that  clean  Seed  Wheat  will  be  thoroughly  infected, 
and  produce  a Smutty  Crop,  by  being  put  up  in  Sacks 
that  have  held  Smutty  Wheat,  or  laid  on  a Barn-Floor 
on  which  Smutty  Wheat  has  been  thrashed ! such  is  the 
contagious  nature  of  this  pestilential  disease  of  Wheat. 
To  all  such  as  stili  doubt  the  infectious  nature  of  Smut, 
and  the  utility  of  picklihg  Seed  for  preven  ti  ng  its'pró- 
pagation,  I wish  to  recommcnd  the  perus^l  of  Mr.  Blai- 
kie’s  Paper,  and  a carefúl  repetition  of  his  interesting 
experiments  on  this  subject,  the  results  of  which,  are 
so  exactly  consonánt  with  thelongexpericnceof  Mcssrs. 
Clay  and  Jowett,  above-mentioned. 

When  1 was  at  Waldley,  I was  shown  a Field,  on 
Red  Mari,  which  lays  rather  low  in  the  V al|cy,  in  the 
occupation  of  Mr.  Thomas.  Archer,  which  has  been  ex- 
cessively  tilled  and  cropped,  for  many  years  past,  and 
lias,  been  so  infested  by  Smut,  that  one-fifth  of  the  Ears 
of  Wheat  have  sometí  mes  been  smutted,  and  which  is, 
by  his  Neighbours,attributed  to  its  cxcessive  cropping. 
At  Woodhouse  Farm  in  Doveridge,  Mr.  John  Massey 
Frost  had  a Field  of  thirtcen  acres  on  Red  Mari,  on  the 
hill,  very  rauch  raildewcd, 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  of  Ingleby  related  to  me  the  fol- 
lowing  Experiment,  niade  in  1S07  and  1808,  on  very 
light  sandy  Gravel,  on  his  Cucko-Park  Farm.  On  ih® 
5th  of  October,  he  sowed  a first  pared  of  Autumn 
Wheat,  which  had  been  steeped  in  oíd  Netting  or 

i 3 Chamber- 
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Chamber-lye  and  dried  in  quick  Lime;,  on  the.  6(h 
sowed  a second  parcel  of  the  same  Wheat  dry,  wiíhout 
any  preparation;  and  a tblrd  parcel,  washcd  repeatedly 
in  clear  spring  Water,  and  dried  with  Lime:  oii'the 
16th  sowed  a ifourth  parcel  of  the  same  Wheat;  which 
had  been  steeped  a quarter  of  aahourina  sol ut ion  (or 
mixture  ratber,  sincea  complete  solution  did  not  take 
place)  of  oné  pound  of  Arsenic  in  thirty  gallons  of 
spring  Water,  frequently  stirred,  and  dried  witli  Lime: 
and  on  the  19th  sowed  a fifth  parcel  of  the  same  Seed, 
steeped  a quarter  of  an  honr  in  Salt  Brine,  strong 
enough  to  bear  an  E£g,  and  dried  with  Lime.  The 
whole  was  sown  broadcast  in  the  same  field,  and  reaped 
on  the  same  day : the  second  parcel^  sown  dry,  and  the 
fourth  prepared  with  Arsenic,  proved  very  nearly  free 
of  Smut,  and  was  not  objectcd  to  by  the  Miller  when 
sold : the  first  or  nctted  parcel,  the  third  washed,  and 
the  fifth  salted,  all  pro  ved  badly  smuttcd  s out  of  twelve 
qnarters,  nearly  two  quarters  of  Smut-balls  were  coL 
lected.  From  tbe  above,  Mr.  Brown  has  been  induced 
to  consider  Auturan  Wheat,  as  subjcct  to  Smut  on  bis 
soil,  and  to  cultivate  only  Spring  Wheat  e ver  sincc ; 
and  wbich  very  nearly  escapes  Smut. 

Sórts  of  Wheat . — The  red  and  white  varieties  of 
Autumn  Wheat  ( tritiemn  hybernnm *)  are  those  most 
cultivated  in  this  County.  In  the  open  fields  of  HóL 
lington  1 saw  four-row’d  bearded  Wheat,  growing,  and 
which  promised  well.  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Wald- 
ley  in  Cubley,  has  for  somc  ycars  past  cultivated 
bearded  blue  Cene  Wheat,  which  grows  five  feetbigh, 


Sec  a good  description  and  history  of  this  and  other  kinds  of  Grain, 
in  the  Agricultura}  Magazine,  for  Septepiber  and  October  1811,  Vol.I^CT 

and 
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and  is  not  fcubject  to  be  íaid,  or  tó  mildéw,  which 

disease  was  making  the  most  deplorable  ravagéson  the 

t>ther  Wheat  Crops,  at  the  lime  that  1 visited  bis  Farm, 

in  Áugust  1809 the  produce  usually  near  40  bushels 

per  aeré,  and  makes  excellent  liouselioldFIour:  some 

few  ears  tíf  tbis  gfain  are  not  bearded,  but  their  producé 

next  year  geñerally  proves  so.  Mr.  Samuel  Emery  of 

Upwoods  in  Doveridge,  liad  in  J809,  a fíeld  of  foíir 

acres  of  Ihis  bearded  blue  Conc  Wheat,  S of 

Marston  Montgomery,  which  was  stand ing  perfectly, 

and  tho’  the  Mildéw  liad  seized  the  botlom  of  the  straw, 

it  liad  lesfs  affected  it,  than  the  coramon  Wheats  in  the 

viéinity : the  produce  was  estimated  at  36  to  40  bushels 

per  acre.  The  Rev.  Francis  Bradsbaw  of  Holbrook 

* » 

tried  a variety,  called  JerUsalém  Wheat,  on  the  clayey 

par-ipf  his  Farm,  but  it  did  not  answer. 

’Spring  Wheat  ( triticum  cestivum ) is  now  pretty  ex- 

ténsively  eultivated,  by  the'following  pérsons,  viz. 

• • 

The  Rév.  Francis  Bradshaw  of  Holbrook,  where  it 

>va$  found  much  subjetet  to  Mildew. 

Mr.  Edward  Brown  of  Ingleby,  in  1806  liad  his 

Spring  Wheat  Seed  from  Gibbs  and  Co.  whích  proved 

a ver y poor  aiid  thin  crop,  on  ^is  very  sandy  gravelly 
• \ 

soíls  this  produce  he  soHved  again  in  1807,  and  had 
from  three  acres  all  but  two  perches,  19  quarters  6J 
bushels  (of  34  quarts),  weighing  67^ Ib.  per  bushel: 
from  the  sarde  produce  used  in  1808,  he  reaped  SOf 
bushels  peT  acre,  weighing  651b.  per  bushel:  in  1809 
the  same  prodtice  was  still  used  for  Seed,  and  the  estr- 
mation  of  its  produce  was  39  bushels  per  acre,  and 
671b.  of681b.  per  bushel,  the  samplé  being  much 
better  tban  ever  before. 

Mr.  William  Cox  of  Culland,  in  1808,  had  13  acres 
Of  Spring  Wheat,  the  produce  32  bushels  J er  acre ; iu 

1 4;  1809, 
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1809,  he  had  seven  acres : he  prefers  this  gr&in  to  Bar* 
ley  for  raising  a crop  of  JSeeds,  as  it  don’t  snipther  the 
Cropsomuch.  \ * 

Mr*  Richard  Harrison  of  Ash,  in  Sutton*on4hc-HilI, 
grows  Spring  Wheat  in  lieu  of  Barley  with  his  Seeds, 
gnd  fínds  it  answer  bettcr:  lie  has  sornctimes  had  40 
bü$hel£per  acre,  pn  Red  Mari,  of  (571bP  per  bushél  (of 
3 5 quarts,  orDerby  tneasure),  and  in  general  it  escapes 
the  Mildew  better  than  Autumn  Wheat:  in  the  last 
weekin  Septcmber  1809,  I saw  gtall  crop  of  Clorer 
among  Spring  Wheat  on  this  Farm,  the  straw  of  which 
was  perfectly  white,  wfien  Mildew  aljnost  uniyersally 
prevailed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harrey  of  Hoon  Hay,  cultivatcs  Spring 
Wheat  instead  of  Qarley : in  18Q4  bis  produce  was  24 
bushels  per  acre,  of  a good  samplp;  in  1805,  búscela 
tyere  sown  per  acre  broadeast  and  harrowed  in,  in  the  - 
first  week  in  April,  after  Turnips,  the  produce  only  -15 
bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Thomas  Jowett  of  Oraycot  in  Sawley,  has  had 
yery  good  crops  of -Spring  Wheat;  it  is  apt  to  Smut 
in  the  neighbourbood,  bul  don’t  Mildew. 

•Mjr.  Christopher  Kirk  of  Aston,  had  in  1809,  half  an 
acre  of  Spripg  Wheat,  whiph  in  April  seem’d  more  pro* 
mising  than  the.  remainder  pf  l{|e  field  of  Autumn 
Wheat. 

Mr.  Robert  Lea  of  Burrow  fields,  has  cultivaled  ' 
Spring  Wheat,  but  finding  ¡i  more  mildewed  than  the 
Autumn  ’Vyiieat  has  discontinued  its  culture. 

Wüliam  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  of  Locko-Párk  in  Spon* 
¿don,  cpltiyates  Spring  Wbeat,  and  finds  it  moro  free 
from  Mildew  than  Autumn  Wheat:  bad  seven  acres  iti 
1809. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  of  Lullingtop,  has  grown  Spring 

Wheat 
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Wbeat  iqstead  of  Barley,  but  has  discontinued  it, fiad- 
ing  bis  Seedsnotso  good  as  with  Barley. 

Mr.  William  Necdhara  of  Great  Hucklow,  showed 
«C  a field  of  Spring  Whe*at,&of  WjndiniU  Houses, 
after  Turijips  on  Turf  Asbe&,  without  LimeorDupg: 
Ü wasljmed  for  the  Spring  Wbeat y whicb  lookcd  «eiy 
urell : other  picoas  of  Spring  -Wbeat  iq  tbq  Aeighhour* 
bood  without  Lime*  ,were  loóking  voy  ill,  _* 

fklward  S*  Sitweii,  JEsq.  of-  Staneebjr  in  Horsley*  * 
had  in  1809,  a piece  of  Spring  Wbeat*  after  Turoips. 

Mr.  Jpbn  Webb  of  Baxton  Lodge,  did  npt  sowhis 
Spring  Wbeat  in  1809  before  the  15thof  April,  with 
121b.  of  Red  Clover  on)y;  jt  was  quite  íree  brom.Mil- 
dew  s in  1808,  after  a Fallo  wr  the  produce  was  33 
busbels  per  acre,  weighing  66lbr  per  bushel  -(of  36 
quarts) : a crop  of  Oats  had  preceded  the  Fallow,  and 
part  was  then  liiped  \yitb  80  busbels  pf  fiirch  wood-Park 
Lime,  the  qtber  no  Manure,  and  no.difference  was  ob- 
servable in  the  Oat  crop;  With  the  Spring  Wbeat,  Seeds 
were  sown,  viz.  Red  Clover  41b,  White  Clover  61bf 
Trefoil  2lb«  Rib-grass  31b.  and  Hay*teeds  frota  the 
Peak  Limestoae  Land,'  8 busbels;,  (he  Soccl*  the  best 
ever  $cen  on  the  Farm*  in  tended  foc  permanent  Pasture; 
4he  Cattle  on.the  aftefmath  seemed  to  prefer  the  limed 
part*  Mr*  Webb  had  his  Spring  Wbeat  origipally, 
from  Mr.  Nathaniel  Stubbins  of  Holmpierpoint,  Notts; 
Reproduce  is  about  cqual  to  tbat  of  Oats,  and  the 
Seeds  succepd  jniicb  bptfer  with  the  former  Iban  the 

* 

latter. 

A mixture  pf  Coro,  cajled  Blend  Com,  sometiraes 
arises  from  sowing  VVheatupon'Barley  or  OaUtubbles, 
os  is  nowa  good  deal  practised  about  Alton  in  Ashover, 
after  paring  and  raking  and  burning,  or  carrying  off 
the  stubbje  ? aqd  sQraeijmes  wbeu  the  \yheat  planta  are  " 

thrown 
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tbrown  out  of  the  ground  b y*  tlie  frosls  iú  tiré  wratéry 

« ^ 

Barley  is  sown  lo  tliickferi  and  make  up  the  crop. 


, • r 

Bretby,  ancf  át  Foreri&arke,  tbeprice 

9 _ 

giveii  for  reapihg  Wheat’is  15$:  per  acre,  with  Small 
JBceír  and  Ale,  or  6d.  per  Thrave  of  24  Sheaves;  á firli 
crop  only  5d.  per  Thrave : each.  Sheaf  should  be  a yard 
in  circutnference,but  thcy  séldotn  exceed  threc  qüarters 
of  a yard.  At  Ft>remarke*Park  6¿.  to  7¿  per  Thrave, 
with  ene  gallón  of  Sinall  Beer  and  one  pinl  of  Ale  per 
Man  per  day.  About  Ruxton  the  Reaping  of»Wheat  is 
principally  performed  by  tbeWomen,át  6d.  per  Thrave. 
At  Bario»  Lodgc  Mr.  John  Webb  gives  5d>  per 
Thrave,  and  maintains,  that  the  Sheaves  should  nbt 
want  more  Iban  two  or  three  infches  of  beitig  a yárd 
round.  - 

Reapiftg-hóoks  áre  much  used,  ground  smooth  and 
sharp  dn  theedge,  Jbut  these  having  been  found  lo  cwt 
the  Slraws  wbile  entefing,  before  the  Reaper  has  ga- 
thered  them  in  his  band,  and  such  Straws  consequently 
fall  loose  on  the  ground,  Mr.  Joscpb  Huilón,  j un.  of 
Ridgeway,  invented  in  1807  an  im proved  Reaping- 
hook,  for  whicb  he  was  Tewárded  with  a Medid  fróm 
tbe  Socíety  of  Arts  in  the  Adelphi,  London,  wbo  have 
preserved  a Médel,  and  published  a Description  of  the 
same  in  their  28th  Volurae  of  Transactions,  p.  54. 
These  II ooks  are  hack?d  thro*  almost  half  their  length 
from  the  point,  like  a Siokle,  and  the  remaihder  is 
ground  sharp.  From  the  certificates  that  are  printed, 
ít  appeará,  that  greát  saving  of  Corn  is  effecled  by  the 
use  of  these  Reaping-hooks,  and  that  they  have  ob* 
tained  a Considerable  sale. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  for  ten  Sheaves  of  Corn  to  be 

r 

set  up  togetherj  fíve  in  ,icngthj  and  ívo  other  Sheaves 
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to  have  their  ears  parted  and  turncd  over  tliese,  so  as 
to  hood  them,  (making  together  a Thrave),  particu- 
larly  in  qatching  seasons. 

The  lateness  of  the  Harvest  in  tbe  Peak  Hundreds, 
has  been  spoken  of  at  page  96  of  vol.  I¿ 

On  Ihe  Distempers  of  Wheat,  I have  spoken  above, 
under  Steeping.  About  Bakewell,  it  ivas  formerly  a 
p rae  tice,  ior  two  men  walking  in  the  furrows,  to  lasb 
the  dew  off  the  lánds  of' Wheat,  as  a preventative  of 
Mildew.  That  warm  and  rnoist  weather  at  and  before 
tlie  ripening  of  Wheat,  occasions  tbe  Mildew,  no  ona 
can  doubt,  ánd  a perfect  remedy  seéms  hopeless,  1 fcar. 

The  Wire^worm  commits  its  depredations  on  Wheat, 
in  April,  on  the,  ligbt  and  high  lands  of  Bramley 
Moor  in  Eckington.  In  Waldley,  the  Wheats  on  tlig 
oíd  lays  were  affected  in  the  Spring  of  1809,  with  the 
Wire^worm.  At  Foremarke-Park,  its  effeets  have  also 
been  of  late  years  experienced.  At  Loscoe  Farm  in 
Repton,  the  Red  Wife~worm  has  been  troublesome.  In 
May  last  (1811),  the  Wire-worm  was  observed  at  work 
at  severa!  plació,  in  the'  sOüth  of  Derbysbire,  by  tbe 
Geutleman  who  comm única ted  the  lieport  for  the 
Farmer’s  Journal,  inserted  in  that  paper  of  the  13tb 
of  May  : the  bchefit  of  Lime  in  stificning  the  soil,  and 
of  trampling  it  by  horses,  is  thfcre  mentioned,  for  pre- 
venting  the  ravages  óf  theWire-worm  upon  the  Wheats. 
A new  kind  of  Wire^worm  is  drawn  and  described  in 
iNicholson’s  Journal,  8vo.  vol.  XXI11.  p.  102. 

It  is.a  white  thin  grub  with  a yellow  hend,  that  so 
infests  the  mossy  pastures  at  Inglcby,  Loscoe  Farm, 
&c.,  as  mentionech  page  108* 

Thrashing . — The  flail  is  still  extensively  used,  tho’ 
Thrashing-milis  are  fast  coming  inlo  use,  as  observed, 

p.  49 


i 
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p.  49 ; two  of  thcsc  are  used  to  tkrash  for  hire , in  ami 
' near  Measham.  Mr.  Thoroas  Elton  (in  Partnership 
witb  Mr.  Jobn  Johnson  and  Mr*  Joscph  Pratt)  in 
Apri!  1809,  erected  a four-horse  Naon’s  Machine,  ín  ' 

Oakthorp,  witb the  ínteution  of  thrashing  fot  the  Neigh* 
bourhood,  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per  strike  or  btishel  of 
wifmowed  Corn  ; the  Farraers  bringing  their  Corn, 

( and  takiog  back  their  straw  and  cavings,  along  witb 
their  grain:  the  whole  Vitlage  have  brought  their 
Wheat  to  be  thus  thrashed,  and  the. plan  scems  to  give 
greatt  s^tisfacüon.  Mr.  John  Johnson  occasionally  / 

^eroploys  his  machine  at  Union  Farm,  in  thrashing  on 
the  aboye  ternas,  for  Farraers  who  have  brought  their  . 

Wheat  as  mucli  as  railes,  to  be  thrashed.  This 

plan  is  calculated  tcTwell  repay  the  expénce  of  erecting 

good  aod  substantial  Machines,  of  sufficient  - power,  -• 

(and  none  others  arefound  to  thrasK  olean  and  answer) 

and  with  Sulinon’s  portable  Machine,  of  two,  i bree,  or 

four-horse  power  («nade  by  Win.  Sbepherd  ofWoburn, 

£eds.),  Iba t can  bé  moved  from  one  liarn  to  anot  her, 
seetn  to  tender  it  probable,  that  at  sorac  futuro  period, 
the  Thrúfher  raay  be  as  esiablUbed,  and  as  profit&ble  ~ i 

a bnsiuess,  as  tbe  Miller  has  long  heen, 

. . - \ 

* • \ 
r 

Stubbtes* — Mr.  John  Black wall  of  Blackwall,  uses 
a Paring  Plougli  on  hts  Wheat  and  other  stubbies,  ira- 
raecliateiy  after  Harvest,  and  tbcn  barrows  and  rakes 
out  all  the  straw,  roots,  and  weeds,  carts  them  borne, 
and  spreads  them  in  the  bottom  of  his  foid-yard,  to  be 
(rodden  into  muck-:  by  wkich  harrowing  and  raking, 
the  shed  Corn  and  seeds  of  Weeds,  immediately  vege- 
• tate,  and  prove  of  some  use  to  tbe  Sheep  late  in  the 
Aulumn ; which,  and  the  severity  of  the  foHowing 
W ínter,  effects  thedostruotionof  most  of  wbat  rtiight 

Otherwise 


i 
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othenñse  prove  detrimental,  by  vegetating  next  Spring: 
this  practice  appears  to  rae  very  wortby  of  more  gene- 
ral  ado pt ion. 

Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge,  always  breaks 
up  his  Stubbles  at  the  end  of  November,  or  in  De» 
cember. 


sect.  v. — EYKj  ( recale  cereale ). 

I met  wilh  no  instance  of  Rye  being  grown  for  a 
Crop  in  the  Connty:  Mr.  William  Smith  of  Fore- 

markc-Park,  grows  it  with  Diüs  or  wintcr  Tares,  for 

* ■ , , 

soiling  bis  Horses. 


SEQT.  VI. — B ARLE  Y. 

t 

Man  y particulars  of  the  cnltivation  of  the  commoii 
sort  of  this  grain  ( hordeum  vutgare)  have  already  beea 
giveti,  in  treating  of  Courses  of  Crops,  pages  108  to  1 18. ' 
In  Alfreton,  Barlow,  Beighton,  Bolsover,  Brailsford, 
Church  Gresley,  Meadow,  &c.  this  grain  is  also  culti- 
vated:  at  Beighton  it  is  reapedand  tied‘  up  in  Sheaves, 
as  Wheat  is.  In  Callenge-Iow  Farra  in  Yolgrave, 
Mr.  John  filore  had,  in  1809,  a fine  crop  of  Barley 
after  Turnips,  the  land  having  bcén  pared  and  burnt 
in  the  preccding  year.  In  Over  Haddon,  Mr.  Isaac 
Bennet  produces  fine  crops,  that  ripen  early  enougli, 
notwithatánding  all  that  has  been  said  to  the  disadvan- 
tageof  the  High  Peak  cliraate. 

The*  Time  of  sowing  Barley,  is  said  by  some  to  be, 

when 


* 
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when  Oaks  becorae  gosling  grey,  and  by  otliCrs,  on 
the  budding  and  ieafing  of  the  Birch  Tree. 

Barley  is  not  found  to  answcr  at  Stanton  in  tbePeak, 
wherethe  Gameis  preservad,  being  so  mncb  more  sub- 
jéct  to  be  eat  up  hy  Hares,  íhan  Oats  are. 

The  Soris  o f Barlev.  At  Wingerworth,  Si t Tbo- 
mas  Windsor  Hnnloke,  Bart.  culti  vates  W ínter  Barley, 
a large  white  variety. 

At  Holbrook,  the  Rey  Francis  Bradshaw  culti  vates 

Corsican,  skinless  or  naked  Barley,  the  secd  lately  im- 

» 

ported,  cost21í.  per  bushcl : the  produce  on  a Grit- 
stofte  soil  18  to  1,  besides  the  light  grain : it  was  found 
to  make  less  mensure  of  Malt,  than  common  Barley, 
but  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Richard  Fowlcr  strongly 
rccommends  the  culture  of  the  northern  naked  Barley, 
in  theLetters  and  Papers  of  the  Batli  Society,  vol.XIl. 
p.  169.  In  his  Garden  at'Overton,  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
Bart.,  cultivátes  a black  variety  of  winter  Barley,  six- 
rawed,  with  very  $trong  awns,.  which  produces  much 
herbage  in  the  Spring  ; the  grain  of  wliich  variety  is 
much  sought  after  by  the  Maltsters  and  Brewers,  as  I 
am  inforiued.' 

/ 

Seedand  Produce . — At  Foremarke-Park,  Mr.  Wil- 
Kam  Smith  usually  sows  three  bushels  per  acre,  in 
April,  and  obtains  about  four  quarters  (of  35  quarts  to 

é > 

the  bushel).  At  Waldley  in  Cubley,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowyer  sows  three  bushels  of  Barley,  the  produce 
usually  32  bushels.  An  odd  corn  of  Barley,  in  a field 
of  Spring  Wbeat  at  Barton  Lodge,  in  1808,  produced 
cight,  ears  with  two  rowsof  16  each,  or  256  corns  in 
the  whole.  At  Ilkeston  Hall  Farm,  Mr.  Samuel 
Cocker  usually  sows  four  bushels  of  Barley,  and  has  a 

producp 
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produce  of  32  bushcls.  Lord  Ycrnon's  produce  at 
Sudbury,  40  busilis.. . . . , . . . 

• J T • . 

MalL^r-i  jioticed  MaU.Q  (fices  at  the  foilowing  places, 
viz.  Alfreton,  St.  Alkmqnd  Qerby,  Alport,  Appleby, 
Baslow,  Bel  per,  Belper-Gutter,  Brassington,  Brim- 

mington,  Bull  Bridge,  Barrawash,  Chesterficld,  Ciay- 

/ * ^ ♦ * « 

cross,  Crich?.  Duffield^  For^  Highai»,  J\tatlpck,: Bea- 
tón, Shardlow,  NShirlaud*  Stoney-.Middleton^.  Stretton^ 
Stubbing,  Whitwell,  WirkswortU,  Woo^Uhorp,  i 

" • ''  • ’ ' 

Breweries — Are  establisíied  at  Baslow,  Burtoh  on 

c*  • •« 

Trent,  Cavendish  Bridge  near  Shardlow,  ChapeJ-en- 
le-Frilh,  Chesterfield  * (Mr.  John  Shepherd’s)  ájid  at 
Dcrby,  for  public  sale.  In  some  Farm  Houses*-where 

f f)  ‘ ,j';  ’J1,  J't 

I saw  the  process  of  Brewing,  the.sweet-worf  -tfap  Iqt 
, out  of  tlie  mash-tub  on  fo  the  Hops,  iristéad  oí  tííe\r 
being  put  intojhe  Wort,  wheh  subsequently  boiling  m 
the  Copper.  ílard  water  is  saíd  tai  be  preferred  by  the 

Brewers  of  the  famous  Burton  Ale.  The  Cellars  of 

* •» 

fchatsworih  and  Hardwick,  belonging  to  His  Grace  of 
Devan&Uire,  are  celebrated  for  the  véry  strong  Ale  théy 
.contain.  AtStaveley,  the  Rcv.  Francis  Gisbofne.was 
said  to  ha  ve  Ale  by  him,  of  60  or  TOyears  oíd  : and  at 
Éyam,  Major  \Villiam  Carliel  some  of  40  years  oltl, 
orráore. 

. j • / * 

* Barley  is  very  little  used  for  Bread,  in  or.  near  Der- 

byshire.  . . , / 


< » . 
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SECT.  VII.— OATS. 


The  coltivation  of  the  coraraon  0¡at  {atena  sativa ) 
has  been  spoken  of,  along  with  tbe  Courses  of  Crops. 

Sorts—O f Oats.  Black  Oats  are  a good  deal  culti- 
vated, by  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbnry,  and  tiiany 
others.  Tbe  American,'  or  Potatoe  Oat,  was  regu- 
laWy  cultivated  by  tbe  late  Dr.  Bruckfield  at  Alton, 
tbe  produce  70  to  81  bushels  per  acre,  weighing  491b* 
each. 

Mr.  Tbomas  Bowyer  of  Waldley,  culi  i vates  thís 
variety  of  Oat,  having  a remarkable  redoess  on  tbe 
straw,  prevíous  to  the  ripening  of  the  Cora  ; and  on 
fresh  and  cool  land,  be  finds  them  yield  50  strikes  per 
acre}  weighing  521b.  per  strike  (of  36  quarts),  and 
capable  of  making  32  Ib.  of  Oatméal  per  strike;  on  oíd 
tilled  lands  the  produce  of  tbis  Oat  is  very  inferior. 

About  Brailsford  I found  tbe  Potajoe  Oat  laid  aside, 
after  being  extensively  used,  on  account  of  the  defí- 
ciency  of  produce,  atibo*,  tbe  meal  they  yielded  per 
strike  waa  very  great.'  Oh  poor  land  ibis  variety  of 
Oat  has  been  found  to  degenerate  very  fast,  and  the 
straw  to  be  strong  and  unfit  for  Oattle.  A variety  of 
Oats  very  like  tbe4 Potatoe  Oats,  calied  Short-W hites 
or  HoQandOatSj  has  lóng  been  in  use  at  Blackwall,  and  * 
in  otber  parís  of  tbe  Cpunty,  and  its  Straw  is  iess  Coarsé 
than  the  former.  Poland  Oats  are  cultivated  by  Mr., 
John  Blackwall  of  Blackwall.  About  Alfreton,  a va- 
riety calied  the  Tartarian  Oat,  is  cultivated  by  some 
Farmers. 

i 

On  the  bilis  in  Ashover,  and  most  otber  parís  of  the 
County,  the  Oats  are  -reaped  and  tied  up  in  Sheaves,  t 

and 
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and  the  shocks  or  Thraves  hrooded,  by  opening  and 
revérsing  some  of  the  sbeaves,  lo  act  as  tbatch  to  the 
others. 


Seed  and  Produce. Ai  Fo rera a r ke-Párk  Mr.  Wil- 

\ * 

liam  Smith  sows,  about  the  middie  of  March,  six 

, r 'i  ■ » 

bushels  of  Oats,  and  bis  averajge  produce  is  about  40 
bushels  (of  85  quarts)  per  acre.  At  Filsburj  the  arc- 
rage  produce  of  Oats  is  about  56  bushels; 

At  Waldley  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  sows  tire  bushéls 
of  Oats,  and  he  stated  tiis  usual  produce  at‘25  toSO 
bushels.  At  Sutton-on-the-Hill,  after  Wheat  in  a 
ttiTee-years’  conrse,  the  produce  often  only ' 12  or1 14 
bushels.  At  Black  Wall  Mr.  John  Btackwall  sows  five 
busheíá  and  ahalf  <¡>f  Polañd  Oats,  and  his  aterage  crop  \ 

is  about  40  bushels:  of  Short-Whites  he  sows  oqljr 

» * . ••  . „ _ 

foiir  bushels.1'  At  Ilkeston  Mr.  Samuel  Cockcr  sows 
fóur  bushels,  and  bis  usual  crop  is  36  busbels  of  Oata 
pér  acre.  ÍJord  Vernoti’s  produce  at  Sudbury,  SO  bu- 
shels.  On  the  light  newly  cnltivated  lands  oh  Bram*  , 
ley  iVlóór  in  Ec£ingtovi,  Oats,  sown  about  the  8th  of 
May",  wfcfe  takerí  off  by  the  Wire¿worm.  AtHanson- 
Grange,  Óát  Harrest  begins  about  the  lstóf  Septcmber, 
ón  the  avertfge.  ' ■ ; 1 


Oatmeal.— Oát  Bread*  or  Harer-Cake,  being  the 
food  of  ‘a  considerable  part  of  the  poorer  inbabftants  of 
this  Countyj  the  quántity  of  Oatmeal  which  ismade 
here,  is  very  considerable  ; the  persona  who  deal  in 

Oatmeal  are  calléd  Swalers  or  Meal-iríen. 

• 1 ' " * . . . . . . » . . * 

For  making  of  Oatmeal,  the  Oats  are  first  kiln- 
dried  and  síript  of  their  outer  husk  at  Mills,  which  are 
called  ShiHingor  Shelling  Mills,  and  are  then  gronnd 
into  meal,  of  which  it.has  been  stated,  that  81b.  wili  be 
DEHBY.  YOL.  II.  J K about 
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about  the  average  produce  of  141b.  of  Oats,  and  that 
13001b.  of  Oatmeal  is  perhaps  the  average  produce  per 
acre. 

i 

t 

Oat  Bread . — Instead  of  using  Yeastor  Barm  in  the 
making  of  Haver-Cake,  as  is  véry  general  in  some 
parts  of  Yorksh iré,  an  acid  fermentation  is  excited  in 
the  Leven  or  Batter,  of  which  the  Derbyshire  Cakes  are 
made,  by  a soür  wooden  Tub  called  a Doshen,  in 
which  it  Í6  mixed:  and  during  the  winter  months,  the1  4 

House-. wives  are  very  careful,  not  to  wash  out  the  s 
Doshen  or  tub,  in  which.  the  Batter  is  mixed  and  fer»  ! 

mented,  but  to  lea  ve  a little  of  the  Batter  each  time 

1 

adhering  to  its  sides,  to  commeilce'the  fermentation  of 
the  .next  batch  : in  summer  time  the  Doshen  is  slightly 
washedout  with  coid  water  after  each  baking,  the  tub 
itself  being  then  sufficiently  sour  to  raise  the  next  leven. 

At  Mr.  Joseph  Gould’s  at  Pilsbury,  I saw  the  process  of 

* / 

baking  for  his  farm-servants,  and  made  the  following 
notes.  The  Batter,  something  tbicker  than  that  which 
is  used  for  Pancakes,  is  poured  011  to  the  bakestone, 

(here  a cas  t- i ron  píate,  with  a firc  under  it,  like  a cora- 
inon  ironing  stove)  from  a wooden  Disb,  and  is  spread 
by  the  back  of  a wooden  ladle  to  about  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  thick,  and  16  or  18  inches  diameter : a cake- 
slice  or  long  thin  iron  spatula  is  shortly  after  used,  to 
run  under  the  Cake,  to  release  it  from  the  stone,  and  if 
(be  baek  part  of  the  stone  is  less  or  moré  hot  than  the 
front,  it  is  turned  round  by  the  slice : after  it  has  been 
about  to  1|  minutes  011  the  stone,  the  edges  are 
raised  by  the  slice,  and  the  point  of  a thin  wooden 
bake-spittlc,  ór  cake- boa  rd,  is  dcxtcrously  shoved 
under  tbe  Cake,  and  it  is  turned  over  and  thrown  again 
on  the  stone,  and  if  nccessary,  is  smoothed  by  the 

slice : i 

* 


\ 
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sílice : abont  2\  to  2\  minutes  after,  R is  tumed  agaln,1 
and  after  2\  or  minutes  more,  haviiig  been  re» 
leased  and  turned  round  if  necessary  é in  the  ínter  val 
before,  it  is  taken  off  by  the  spittle,  and  laid  hoilow, 
across  an  earthen  pan,  considerably  smaller  than  the 
Cake,  to  steam,  for  a few  minutes ; and  when  another 
Cake  is  ready,  it  is  removed  to  a pile  upon  a board,  in 
cióse  contact  witji  eách  other,  which . pile  of  Cake$  is 
removed  to  a dry  cool  place,  not  too  .airy,  for  uto 
during  the  throe  to  seveir  followidg  days,  accordiog  as 
they  bake  once  or  twice  in  the  week.  Tbefiatbakct 
stones,  mentioned  vol.  I.  p.  431,  are  used  in  many 
partí  of  the  County,  instead  of  an  mm  píate,  and  are 
tbought  to  make  ügbter  and  better.cake,  and  which 
will  keep  longer ; but  all  the  operations  of  ba)ung  are 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  aboye,  in  perforntíng,  and  the 
consumptíonof  fuel  cansequently  much  greater.  A 
greasy  Unen  rag,  is  rubbed  over  the  ¿tone  or  píate  be» 
tween  every  three  ck  more  cakes,  to  prevemt  tbeir  hura*' 
ing,  but  sometimes  this  need  not  be  repeated  ofíener 
than  every  tenth  Cake»  At  Mr*  Ellis  Needham’s  Cot- 
fon-raili  Apprentíce-hpuse  in  Litton,  soured  Oat»cakes, 
inade  as  above,  are  used  one  day  oíd  in  suormer,  and 
turo  days  oíd  in'  winter. 

Stubbles. — The  commendable  practice  of  Mr.  John 
Blackwall  of  Blackwajl,  with  regard  to  his  Oat  Stub- 
bles, has  been  mentioned  already,  p.  124 ; a practice 
has  grown  up  of  late  in  Alton,  North-edge,  Prass,  and 
some  otber  parís  near  Ashover,  less  entitled  to  com- 
mendation,  1 tliink,  Ihat  of  thinly  breast-poring  tbeir 
Oat  Stubbles,  raking  them  into  heaps  and  burning 
them,  as  the  preparation  fon  Stubble  Tunkips,  oa  some 

k 2 ' few 
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v few  of  tlieir  earliest  Crops,  but  more  coromonly,  ivith 
the  view  of  sowing  Wheat,  to  succeed,  perhapt  their 
second  crop  of  Oats  in  soroe  instantes. 


srct.  viii.— pease  (pisum  arvensis ). 

« • 

Tin*  Grata  is  not  cnltivated  extenstvely  in  Derby- 
tbire.  At  Ncftbrigs  Mr.  Joseph  * fiutler  was  sowing 
> Pease,  on  a Wheat  Stubble,  lhned  urith  40  bushels  6f 
Bolsover  blue  Lime. 

Mr.  Henry  Fletcher  of  KiUis  Farm  in  Horsley,  cul- 
tívate* Pease,  and  had  23  bushets  per  acre  in  1808: 
Mr.  Samuel  Gocker  of  Ilkeston  Hall,  sows  three 
bushels,  and  reaps  16  to  24  bushels:  Mr.  Thomas  Bow-  * 
yerof  WaWley  in  Cubley,  sows  Pease  and  Beans  roixt, 
called  blefidingr  4 bushels, < and  this  crop  averages  SO 
bushels  per  acre:  at  Lord  Vernon’s  at  Sudbury,  and 
in  HoUington  eomraon-field,  I saw  blending. 

The  boiling  property  of  Pease,-  evén  of  tbe  best 
*orts,  áre  found  herc  io  depend  greatly  en  the  natura 
' of  thesoil:  tbe  blue  boiling  Pea,  if  cuhi  valed  on  very 
stiflf  land,  or  on  very  6andy  land  that  has  been  liraed 
or  marled,  lose  their  boiling  property. 


8BCT.  IX.— BEANS  (vida  fábü ).  . 

• ^ 

Sbvebal  particukrs  of  the  introduction  of  ibis 

Grata  bave  been  mentioned,  wben  treating  of  the 

" Courses  of  Crops,.  in  Sect.  3.  Beans  are  said  not  to 

ripen  on  the  very  hilly  parís  of  this  County.  At 

^ Bradby  Park,  tbey  are  cukivated  on  manared  O&t 

-i  Stubbles. 


i 
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Siubbles.  I noticed  drilled  Beans  at  Chatsworth  Park, 
in  Lullington,  and  at  Stapenhill,  where  Mi*.  Thomaa 
Lea  dibbled  2|  bushels  of  seed,  and  reaped  24  to  40 

' i • 

bushels  per  acre. 

Mr.  Philip  Oakden  of  Bentley  Hall,  drills  them  on 
Cloveredish  ploughed  in,  inthe  preceding  Autumn, 
and  sometimes  on  his  Fallows. 

Dibbled  beans  were  seen  very  common  about  Long- 
ford:  at  Alton  in  Wirkswoilb',  (he  late  Francia  Bruck 
field  dibbled  two  boshels  and  a half  óf  Scfed : at  Bretby, 
Chaddesden,  and  Persa!  Pits,  1 also  sawdibbled  Beamf. 

Mr.  John  Blackwall  of  Blackwall,  uses  a sbarp 
piece  of  a Scytbe  fixed  to  a Stick,  about  the  end  of 
August,  for  striking  off  the  tops  of  his  Beans,  by 
which  be  finds,  that  they  ripen  a fortnight  soonér,  and 
more  regularly. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bower  of  Waldley  sows  five  bushels, 
and  usually  reaps  about  30  bushels  of  Beans  per  aere, 
buthad  found  them  a very  uncertain  crop,  in  1806-7*B, 
averaging'only  12  bushels  in  threeyears. 

Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  llkesfon  Hall,  seed  four 
bushels  and  a half,  produce  24  bushels.  Mr.  Samuel 
Rowland  of  Mickleover,  seed  five  bushels,  produce 
24  bushels.  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Hartón  Lodge,  on  Oat 
Stubble,  obtains  36  bushels  of  small  Beans  per  acre. 

Those  wbo  would  wish  to  see  an  accoünt  of  the 
Hemp,  tbat  raay  be  prepared  from  Bean-stalks,  may 
consult  the  Transactioas  of  the  Sooiety  ofArt$,VoL28, 

P-  57. 
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6J5CT.  x.— tares  (vicia  sativa), 

Wintbr  Tares,  Vetches,  or  Dills.  Mr.  George 
Clay  of  Arleston,  and  Mr.  VViUiara  Smiib  of  Swárke- 
stone  Lows,  sow  Winter  Tares  on  their  SlubbLes,  pre- 
cedioga  Fallen?,  about  tvo  bushels  of  seed  per  apre, 
in  ibe  end  af  Septerabcr,  for  soiling  their  Horses.  At 
Alton  in  Wirkswortb,  tbe  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield 
gre^r  Dills  for  soiling  Horses:  at  Bakewcll  Mr.  WiU 
liam  G reaves  for  ditto;  at  Brailsford  Edward  S.  Cox 
for  soiling  Horscs : at  Cbatswortb  the  Duke  of  Devan- 
sh iré  for  soiling  Horscs  and  Oj^en  : at  Foremarke  Park, 

Mr.  William  Srailh  for  soiling  Horses : at  Hoop  Hay 
Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  for  ditto:  at  BenUey  Ha.ll  Mr. 
Philip  Oakden  for  ditto:  at  Lullingtoo  Mr.  Tbomas 
Moorc  for  ditto.  &c.  Mr*  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickle- 
over,  has  foqnd  labour  too  expepsive  ia  Summer,  to  . 
give  Tares  to  bis  Cows  in  Stalls, 

i 

•v 

SECT.  XI. LENTI^S. 

Spring  Tares  I saw  eultivated  at  Barton  Bloünt  by 
Francis  Bradsbaw,  Esq.  for  soílinghis  grazíng  Cattle, 
in  hot  "weather : at  Black wall  by  Mr.  John  Black  wall 
for  a crop  of  Hay,  between  two  Wheat  Crops:  at 
Black well  by  Mr.  Josbua  Ungard,  for  soiling,  who 
sows  a few  Oats  along  with  tliem,  to  hold  up  the  Tares; 
and  as  might  be  expected,  he  finds  much  better  Crops  ' 
of  Oats  after  Tares ^ than  wbere  Oats  are  repeatedly 
sown : at  Lullington  by  Mr.  Tilomas  Moore,  for  soil* 
ing.  At  Newhaven  Mr.  Timotby  Greenwood  sowed 

them 
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ihem  oh  pared  and  bumt  Tornip  Land,  after  dressing 
with  24  or  $5  tons  of  rotten  Stable  Dung  per  acre. 

i i 


sect.  xii. — eückwheat  (polygonum  fagopy - 

» 

rum). 

\ 

At  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield’s  at  Bradby  Park,  consi* 
dérable  quantities  of  Buckwlíeat  or  Brank,  are  culti- 
va ted,  among  tbe  new  Plantations,  and  tbe  Seed  used 
fot  fattening  of  Cows,  Pigs,  and  Poultry.  Earl  Moira 
at  Donnington  Park,  Sir  Windsor  Hunloke  of  Win* 
gerwortb,  and  some  other  Gentlemen,  cultívate  small 
patches  of  Brank  in  or  near  to  tlieir  Woods,  forthe 
Pheasants  and  otber  Game,  besides  which  J heard  of 
no  other  instan  ces,  of  its  cultivation  or  use  in  tíiia 
County. 


S£CT.  xiii.— turnips,  common  {br  as  sica  rapa). 

See  Swedes,  Sect . 14. 

Several  particulars  of  the  cultivation  of  this  highly 
valuable  Root,  have  aiready  been  mentioned  in  Sect.  3 , 
of  this  Chapter,  on  Courses  of  Grops ; others  respect* 
ing  the  drilling  of  their  Seed  in  Sect.  4,  of  Chap.  V.  $ 
sorae  on  the'use  of  Sowing-trougbs,  in  Sect.  19,  of  tbe 
same  Chapter ; and  others  will  be  met  Ivitb  in  Sect.  3, 
of  Chap.  XII.  on  Liming. 

About  Melboftied  heard,  that  the  cultivatíon  of 
Turnips  on  the  Stubbles  of  early  Oat,  &c.  crops,  wa$ 
coming  into  fashion,  as  in  Asboverj  as  is  mentioned 
page  131. 
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On  (he  late  Inclopure  ot  Brassirigtpn  Coramon,  ott  , 
the.4th  Lime,  tbin  Paring  and  Burniríg  wasgenerally 
practised,  and  160  to  200  busliels  of  Lime  spread  per 
. acre,  on  the  Ashes,  as  apeaparation  for  Turnips,  after 
one  thin  ploughing  only,  sown  in  the  last  fortnight  in  ' - 

Ji*ne. 

% 

On  (he  Coal-measures  pn  the  slope  of  Bolsover  Hill, 
it  secmed  (o  be  the  opinión  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Otterf 
that  Bone-dust  was  essential  to  the  obtaining  a góod 
crop  of  Turnips* 

Sor/í*— *At-  Bradby  Park,  the  Earl  of  CbesfeTfield  , 
cultívales  the  Wliite-topt,  Green-topt,  and  Globe  Tur- 
nips; and  lately,  (he  Scotch  yrflow  Turnip,  with  a 
smali  round  top,  ihe  butb  well  buried  in  the  ground  ; 
is  sweet  and  juicy,  and  is  mnch  approved  of  by  Mr. 

Ffancis  Blaikie,  his  Lordship’s  Bailiff,  and  as  tbey  are 
/ % 

also  in  Scotland  and  in  Norfolk,  as  I am  in  for  raed. 

Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  of  Newhaveu,  sows  the 

Norfolk  W hiles  and  the  Green-tops. 

« 

Aeort  of  round  white  Turnip,  catled  Stone-top,  pro- 
ducing  few  lea  ves,1  is  cultivatedat  Rowthorn  and  other 
places  near  Mansfield.  The  round  Green-topt,  and  the 
Red-topt  TunUp,  are  ciiltivated  at  BakeweH  by  Mr. 
William  Greaves:  Mr.  Samuel  liowland  of  Mickleover 
cultívales  the  Norfolk  Turnip.  Mr.  William  SmiÜi  of 
Foreraarke-Park,  sows  2 Ib.  of  Seed  per  acre  in  the 
muidle  of  June. 

* 

Fly  Preventatives , or  expedienta  for  lessening  the 
depredations  of  the  Chrysomela  sattatoria,  or  Turnip 
Beetle,  as  it  is  calied,  in  an  exceden t Letter  on  the 
subject,  in  4!ie  Farmer’s  Journal  Newspaper  of  the 
27 th  of  April  1812.  My  Notes  on  the  subject  ajre, 

that 
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that  Bache  Tbornhill,  Esq  of  Stanton,  sows'a  quarter 
of  a pound  of  Radish  Seed  with  every  pound  of  Turnip 
Seed,  to  employ  the  Fly  whitetbe  Turnip»  are  youn g, 

, which  Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert  bis  Bailiflf  bad  found  to  be 
very  effectnal.  At  Bakewell  Mr.  William  Greaves,  has 
seldora  known  his  Turnips  affected  by  the  Fly. 

Al  -Blackwell  Mr.  Joshua  Lingnrd,  has  for  14  or  15 
years  past  well  mized  three  ounces  of  black  Brimstone 
(a  powder  purchased  at  the  Droggists9)  wilh  every 
pound  of  his  Turnip  Seed,  and  left  it  covered  i)p  in  a 
pot  for  three  or  four  days  at  least*  befare  sowing,  which' 
has  alroost  entirely  prevented  the  Fly  oí;  Slug  from  in*, 
juring  bis  Turnips,  as  it  has  also  those  of  many  of  his 
neighbours,  who  have  adopted  the  same. 

Drawing  green  Eider  brancbes  o ver  the  yoqng  Tur- 
nips, was  formerly  practised  in  this  County,  according 
to  Mr.  James  Pilkingtón’s  u iew  of  Derbyshire,”  Yol.  I. 
p.  373. 


Hoeing.—MT.  Joshua  Lingard  of  filackwell,  pays 
9s.  per  acre  for  twice  hoeing.  . The  late  Mr.  John  Wall 
of  Weston,  Underwood,  paid  for  once  hoeing  7s.,  and 
one  quart  of  Ale  and  two  quarts  of  Small  Beer  per  acre; 
somcfimes  he  liand-weeded  after  this.  Mr.  William 
Smith  of  Foremarke-Park,  pays  the  first  time  of  boe- 
ing  8s.  per  aCte,  with  three  pints  of  Ale  and  two  gallons 
of  Small  Beer  per  day,  to  the  Hoers.  Eight  shillings 
the  first  and  6¿.  the.second  time  per  aeré,  have  been 
mentioned  as  the'average  pnces  of  hoeing,  in  the  South- 
ern parts  of  Derbyshire. 

Consumption.—In  this  County,  as  in  most  others, 
the  faV.  greater  part  of  the  Turnips  are  fed  on  the  land 

* _ i 

by  Sheep  and  Lamb»,  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury, 

. ' draws 
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draws  allbut  the  very  smallest  of  his  Turnips^  for  bis 
young  Stock  in  tbe  Yard.  Mr.  Joshua  Liogard  <*f 
Blackwell,  draws  great  part  of  bis  Turnips,  for  bis 
milking  Gows  and  for  tbose  at  the  Straw-yard.  F ran- 
cie N.  G.  Mundy,  £sq.  of  Markeaton,  draws  and  cuts 
all  bis  Turnips  for  bis  Sheep.  Mr.  Robert  C.  Greaves 
of  Ingleby,  draws  part  of  bis  Turnipsfrom  thé  richer 
parts  of  bis  Land,  according  to  tbe  wants  of  bis  Stock 
in  the  Yard.  Mr  .Timothy  Greenwood  of  Newbaven, 
usually  draws  one-fifth  part  of  his  Crop,  frpm  each 
land,  and  gives  them  (withoot  washing  or  slicing)  tp 
the  Beasts  in  bis  Yard,  and  feeds  off  .the  remainder 
with  Sheep,  as  usual.  Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickle- 
over,  gives  liis  fatting  Cows  common  Turnips  till  Can* 
d lemas,  and  Swedes  after  that. 

Valué*— Tbree  to  five  pounds  bave  heen  the  usual 
prices  per  acre  for  Turnip  Crops,  about  Foremarke,  1 
was  in  for  raed,  to  be  eat  off  on  the  land. 

There  exists  still,  I believe,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  County,  a Society,  for  encouraging  by  Premia ms, 
thegrowth  of  the  largest  and  best  Turnip*,  whtcb,  in 
November  1807,  hcld  its  annual  Meeting  at  tbe  Swan  • 
Inn  at  Sutton  in  Ashíield,  Notts,  and  reWavded  Mr. 
Williara  Stanhope  for  a Turnip,  that  weighed  20lb. 
and  measured  38$  inches  round  tbe  bulb!  at  the  same 
time  that  other  prizes  were  adjudged,  for  Turnips  of 
inferior  síze. 

Modes  of  Preser?ation.—Mf.  James  Longsdon  of 
Little  Longsdon,  has  found,  that  early  sown  Turnips 
stand  tbe  frosts  better  than  later  sown  ones,  owing,  he 
thinks,  to  their  rinds  being  properly  bardened  by  age* 

* Mr.  Wiíliam  Smith  of  Swafckcstonc  Lows*  has  found 

his 
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bis  Turnips  oa  newly-limed  Lands  at  Foremarke-»Park, 

Éo  holdtheir  colour  and  keep  . much  sounder  in  tbe 
Winter^  than  oa  other  Lands. 

Mr.,  JosbuaLingard  of  Blackwell,.  pits  part  of  hw 
Tumips,  and  preserves  other  parts  in  Sheds  for  his 
Sheep  and  Caítle  in  Winter*  ‘ When  the  cntiré  rotting 
of  tbose  left  abroad  has  bappened,  he  has.  not  found 
the  siicceeáing  Corn  Crops  better,  but  worse,  than 
where  the Turnips  had  been  previously  eat  off  by  Sheep! 

* Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  draws  and  tops  all 
his  largest  Tumips,  perhaps  one-third  of  the  Crop,  at 
the  beginning  of  Wínter,  carting  the  topa  to  the  Y ard 
for  his  yonng  Stock,  and  the  buibs  are  ihen  thrown 
jnto  long  tronches*  a yard  wide  and  ten  inches  deep* 
and  otfaers  are  pilejl  011  to  theae,  to  the  form  of  a Ridge, 
three  feet  high,  on  to  which  the  soil  is  thrown  and 
carefully  srooothed  by  a spade : the  Sheep  then  follow 
to  eat  the  remaining  small  Turnips,  or  between  the  iiv 
tervals  of  frost  and  snow,  dnring  which,  these  long 
pies  are  always  accessible : Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of 
Mickleover,  also  pits  his  comraon  Turnips. 

Mr.  Francia  Blaikie,  tbe  Earl  of  Ch^terficld’s  Bailiff 
at  Bradby  Park,  has  since  1801,  in  the  Spring,  when 

1 

it  bccame  necessary  to  plough  the  land  for  Barlcy, 
drawn  tbe  Turnips  (Swedes),  and  spiead  them  on  tiie 
poorer  parts  of  the  Grass  land,  cióse  cnough  to 
toucheaoh  other;  in  which  situation  they  ha  ve  re», 
mained,  sound  and  good,  for  a month  or  more,  part  of 
therti  being  afterwards  -removed  to  other  places,  as 
tvanted  for  the  Stobk,  and  the  rest  consumed  on  tbe 
spot.  It  appears  from  the  24th  Volumeof  tbe  Tran- 
sactions  of  the  Sooiety  of  Arts,  p.  671,  that  a similar 
idea  occufred  to  a Fanner  in  the  South-Hams  of . De- 
yonshire^  probfcWy  aboot  the  same  time;  bat  he  has 
I • taken 
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taken  up  bis  Turnipg  in  October  (sown  earlyin  Juné), 
and  placed  them  carefully  with  their  topa  on,  androofe 
downwards,  on  ihe  Grasa  of  bis  Orchard,  where  they 
contínued  fr$sh  and  good  lili  wanted  in  theCaitle-yard.- 


SECT.  XIV. — COLE-SBED  OR  RAFE  ( brOSSÍCÚ 

% 

napus). 

This  vegetable  is  little  cultivated  in  Derbyshire;  I 
beard  only  of  tbe  following  instances,  v *.  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Chatswortfi,  for  Spríng  feed ; tbe  late 
Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield  al  Alton ; Mr.  Tilomas  Harvey 
of  Hooá  Hay,  who  continued  lo  sow  and  feed  it  off 
with  Sheep,  tho’  he  found~  ít  lcss  productivo  of  keep 
than  Turnips^  and  Mr.  George  Clay  of  Arleston,  grows 
two  to  four  acres  annually,  on  Sinfin  Moor ; sows  balf 
a peck  of  Seed  at  Midsummer,  after  paring  and  buró» 
ing;  begins  to  mow  it  in  October  for  Milking  Cows. 


sect.  xv.— cabbages  ( brassica  atvensis ). 

Tiíe  valué  of  Cabbages,  in  aid  of  the  Tumi p crop 
during  deep  snows  and  hard  frosts,  when  the  latter  are 
inaccessible,  either  to  the  Sheep  or  to  be  drawn  for 
other  Caltle,  is  now  pretty  getierally  understood 
throughout  the  County,  as  the  following  List  of  per- 
sons  and  places,  where  I saw  them  in  field  culture,  in 
some  instan  ces  to  the  extent  of  10  or  12  acres  in  a 
piece,  will  shew,  viz. 

Mr.  John  Berrisford  of  Shirjey,  Mr.  John  Black» 
wali  of  Blackwall,  Mr.  George  Bowley  6f  Lángley 
Lodge,  Mr.  Paul  Brentval  of  Denby,  Mr.  Robert 
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' / ' ' 

Brig  of  Thurl&ton¿  the  late  Mr.  Francis Bruckfield  at 
Alton,  the  Earl  of  Chesterficld  of  Bradby  Park,  Mr. 

, ' George  Clay  of  Arleston  (for  40  years  past),  Mr.  Sa- 

muel Cocker  of  llkeston  Hall,  Mr.  William  Cocks  of 
Sandiacre,  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  of  Longford,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward  S.  Cox  of  BraHsfbrd,  Mr.  Robert  Cresswell  of 
Iderich-hay,  Messrs.  Robert  and,  Richard  Cresswell  of 
Ravenstone,  Sir  Henry  Crewe,  Barf.  of  Calke  Park, 
Mr.  David  Dean  of  Alton  in  Wirksworth,  Mr.  Samuel 
Dean  of  Wallstone,  Mr.  Robert  Greaves  of  In^leby, 

! Mr.  William  Greaves  of  Bakewell,  Mri  Timóthy 

- Greenwood  of  Newbaven  House,  Mr.  John  Holland  of 
Barton  Fields,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  of  Newton 
r Solney,  Mr.  Thomas  Jowet  of  Draycot,  William  D. 

Lowe,  Esq.  of  Locko  Park,  Mr.  James  Matthews  of 
Loscoe  Farra,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  of  Lüllington,  Mr. 
Philip  Oakden  of  Bentley  Hall,  Mr.  L.  Ore  of  Etwall, 
the  Re?.  ^Edward  Otter  of  Bólsover,  Mr.  Thomas  Peat 
, ofKidsley  Park,  Mr.  James  Potterof  llkeston,  the  Rev. 
y Edward  Pole  of  Radburne,  Mr.  William  Raiclifle  of 

Stanton  by  Bridge,  Mr.  George  Bowley  of  Langley,  Mr.„ 

> John  SimsofStan ton  by  Bridge,  Edward  S.  Sitwell, Esq. 

pf  Stanesby , Mr.  Thomas  Smith  of  Sedsall  m Cubley, 
Mr.  William  Smith  of  Foremarke-Park  and  Swarke- 

A ^ 

stone  Lows,  Mr.  Alpheus  Thacker  of  Ambaston,  Mr. 

9 Roger  Wall  of  Nortb-edge,  Mr.  Wooton  B.  Thomas 
at  Boythorp,  Lord  Vernon  of  Sudbury,  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilmot  of  Chaddesden  ; bes  id  es  which,  I noticed 
4 fields  of  Cabbages  at  Aldercar  in  Heanor,  Bradley, 

Langley r Micklepver,  Nórth-edge  in  Ashover,  Osmas* 
ton,  Shirlcy,  Shottle,  Twyforá,  Upper  Pilsley  in 
North  Winfield,,  WillMigton,  &c.,  withont  learning 
“ the  name6.  of  the  owners  of  them  : and  doubtless  many 

others  esqaped  mynoticc  or  enquiries. 

• ' J : Soih 
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Soil. — By  a reference  to  the  Map,  and  Chapter  on 
Soils,  p.  302  of  thé  first  Vola  me,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
ilie  Cabbages  caltivated  in  the  places  aboye  named, 
are  on  very  different  soils,  and  yet  irt  almost  all 
instances,  the  produce  seemed  well  to  satisfy  thé  Culti- 
yator.  The  Rev.  Edward  Otter,  on  a newly-drained 
sprhigy  piece  of  CoaUmeasures,  that  had  been  once 
plonghed  after  paring  and  burning,  had  a famona  crop 
*f  Cabbages.  On  the  Coal-measures  of  Ilkeston,  Mr. 
Samuel  Cocker  rather  complained  of  the  small  size  of 
bis  Cabbages.  The  only  person  I met  with  who  had 
tried  cabbages,  and  entirely  disapproyedthem,  was  Tho- 
sais  Hassall,  Esq.  on  the  Coal-measures  of  Hartshom. 
The  practice  of  the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield,  on  the 
Límestone  Shale  in  Alton,  was  rather  singular,  in 
growing  Cabbages  10  years  successively  on  the  same 
piece  of  Land,  in  wbich'  he  told  me  that  he  followed 
the  practice  and  recommendation  of  Mr.  Anthony 
Tisaington  of  Bonsal,  and  man  ored  well  with  stablc 
dung  the  first  year,  a smaller  portion  the  next  year, 
and  used  a very  small  quantity  only,  in  each  succeeding 
year,  and  yet  lbund  no  abatement  in  the  goodness  of 

i 

his  Crop,  a circumjstance  which  was  confirmed  tome 
by  Mr.  William  Wallis,  his  Bailiff:  (he  Cabbages 
were  pulted  up  and  carted  whole  to  the  yard,  or  pas- 
ture sclected  for  consuming  them,  and  no t cut  off 
standing  as  is  usual. 


Sorf.— The  Drum-head  and  the  Scotch,  seemed  the 

¡ * 

prevailing  sorls  cultivated..  Mr.  John  Blackwall,  Mr. 

\ 

Edward  S.  Cox,  Mr.  William  Greaves}  Rey.  Edward 
Otter,  &c.  cultivate  the  former;  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Creen  wood¿  Lord  Vérnon,  &c.  thelatter  sort. 
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Jiwie.— The  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield  sowed  two 
sorts,  >one  at  Michaelmas  for  early  use,  and  another  hr 
the  Spring,  for  use  iji  the  suceeding  Spring,  and  trans- 
plantad  in  the  middle  of  May  and  beginning  of  June* 
Mr.  William  Greaves  sows  in  his  Garden,  in  the  latter 
end  of  Augnst  for  his  Autumn  crop,  and  transplants  in 
April,  at2|  feet  distant  every  way ; and  for  his  Win* 
ter  crop,  sows  in  March,  and  transplants  in  June  or 
July  ; he  draws  and  carries  them  to  the  pastures  for  his 
Ewes  and  Lambs. 

Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood,  for  his  Hand-dale  Faros 
in  Hartington,  buys  large  Scotch  plants  in  the  first 
week  iu  Jane,  of  Market  Gardeners  near  Derby,  and 
plants  them  feet  apart,  in  three  feet  rows,  and 

f ’ 4 

moulds  them  up  with  the  donble-boarded  plougb,  first 
,lengthways,  then  diagonally  one  wáy  between  the 
plants,  and  then  diagonally  theother  way,  at  intervah 
of  a week  apart. 

Mr.  William  Smith  at  Foremarke-Park,  sows  his 
Gabbage-seed  at  Midsummer,  transplanta  in  the  Gan- 
den in  October,  and  plants  out  in  the  field,  in  begii»« 
ning  of  the  folio  wing  June. 

I heard  no  complaints  of  the  Grub  in  this  Coanty  : 
in  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  coldness  of  the  Spring 
months  is  said  to  cause  the  roots  of  the  Plants  to  be 
eaten  off,  unless  at  the  time  of  transplanting,  early  in 
April,  the  roots  are  di pped  in  a thin  pulpoflirae,  or 
in  soot  and  water,  wbich  protects  them  from  this 
insect. 

i 

* 

Consumption. — It  has  already  been  remarked,  (hat 
Sheep  and  neat  Cattle,  during  frosts  and  deep  snows, 
principally  consume  the  Cabbagés,  and  wbich,  Mr. 

William 
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^ » 

„ Willtaiü  Smitb,  and  many  others,  chop  in  preces  when 
they  are  very  mach  frozen. 

They  have  been  given  to  dairy  Cows,  with  very 
good  effect  on  their  Milk,  by  Mr.  John  Blackwall,  the 
late  Mr.  Francia  Bruckfield,  Mr.  Samuel  Dean,  Mr. 
Timothy  Greenwood  (in  Novémber,  &c.),  Mr.Tbomas 
Jowet  (in  Autumn,  finding  them  nsually  crack’d  and 
damaged  in  the  Spring),  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  Sir 
Robert  Wilmot  of  Chaddesden,  &c. : tofatting  Oxea 
and  Caws,  by  Mr.  John  Blackwall,  the  Earl  of  Che»* 
terfield,  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  Sir  Robert  Wilmot, 
Bart.  &c.  Lord  Vernon  gires  his  Cabbages  to  his 
Calves  and  Lambs,  from  November  to  April:  Mr. 
William  Grea ves  reserves  them  for  his  Ewet  and  Lambs 
in  April.  The  Earl  of  Chesterfield  has  annachine  for 
cutting  the  stalks  of  Cabbages  ¿nto  thin  slices,  whick 
in  tlrat  state  are  readily  eaten  by  the  Stock ; and  Mr. 
Francia  Blaikie,  his  Lordsbip’s  BailifF,  calcúlales  them 
to  contain,  one-sixtb  or  one-seventb  of  the  nutrition  of 
the  plant.  His  Lordship  gives  a portion  of  bis  Cab-  , 
bages  to  the  Deer  in  his  Park. 

Mr.  William  Cox  once  grew  a Field  of  Cabbages, 
on  Red  Mari  in  Brailsford,  that  averaged  301b.  weighi 
eacb. 


SECT.  XVI. — ?UTA  BAGA,  OÉ  SWEDE  TURNIPS. 

• f 

^ . .. 

This  invaluable  Root  is'very  fast  spreading,  ih  thrs 
as  in  most  other  Countits  iq  England.  I observed 
Swede  Turnips  cultivatedr  and  generaTly  on  a good 
Scale,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Wáldley,  thé  Rev. 
Joseph  Bradshaw  of  Holbrookj  the  late  Mr.  Francia 

Bruckfield 
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Bruckfield  at  Alton,  the  late  Flelcher  Bullí  van  t,  Esq. 
of  Stianton  Ward  (whb  grew  no  other),  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  at  Bradby  Park  (drilled  at  20  inches),  Mr. 
George  Clay  of  Arleston,  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilkes* 
ton  Hall,  Mr.  William  Cocks  of  Sandiacre,  Edward 
Coke,  Esq.  qf  Longford,  Mr.  Edward  S.  Coz  of  Brails- 
ford  (largo),  Mr.  William  Coz  of  Cullánd,  Messrs. 
Robert  and  Richard  Cresswell  of  Ravenstone,  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  at  Hardwick  Park  (in  Chatsworth  Park, 
the  Hares  and  Rabbits  were  found  to  consume  them  too 

\ f w • 

' much,  to  continué  their  cultivation),  Mr.  John  Gafner 
of  Walton  on  Trent,  Robert  C.  Greaves,  Esq.  of  In- 
gleby,  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  of  Newhaven  House, 
Mr.  Francis  Hains  of  Ashburne  Lodge,*  Mr.  Richard 
Harrison  ofkÁsh,  Mr.  Thotnas  Harvey  of  Huon  Hay, 
T h ornas Hassall,  Esq.  of  Hartshorn,  Mr.  John  Holfand 
of  Barton*íields,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  (grows  no 
other),  Mr.  Thomas  Jowet  of  Draycot,  Mr.  Robert 
Lea  of  Burrow  Fields,  William  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  of 
Locko-Park,  'Mr.  James  Longsdon  of  Little  Longsdon, 
Francis  N*.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  of  Markeaton,  Mr.  Philip 
Oakden  df  Bentley  Hall,  Sache verel  C.  Pole,  Esq.  of 
Radburne,  Thomas  Princep,  Esq.  of  Croxall,  Mr. 
Thomas'  Rowbottom  of  Lea  Hall,  Mr*.  Samuel  Row- 
land  of  Mickleover,  Mr.  Thomas  Simpson  late  of  Rep- 
ton  Park,  the  late  Sir  Sitwell  Sitwell,  Bart.  of  Rcni- 
shaw,  Mr.  William  Smith  of  Foremarke-Park  and 
Swarkestone  Lows,  Mr.  Robert  Stone  of  Boylstone,  Sir 
Robert  Wilmot,  Bart.  of  Chaddesden,  &c. 

Soíl. — Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  has  found  his 
Swedes  to  produce  the  most  on  rather  stiff  Land,  of  the 
Red  Mari.  O a a stiff  Coal-measqre  Soil,  recently 
surfaoe-draihed,  near  Hardwick  ‘ Hall,  i saw  a good 

B&RBY.  YOL.  II.]  L ' CIOp 
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crop  of  Swedes,  on  tlie  Duke  of  Devonahtrte’s  Fina» 
At  Dethick,  on  the  sandy  Dehris  of  the  2nd  Rock, 
jthey  proVed  shiall,  but  only,  I belíeve,  for  trant  of  ear» 
lier  $owing  and  more  heart  in  tbe  Laúd# 

Mr.  Tiraothy  Greenwood,  sowed  Swedes  in  1SQ8,ob 
a manured  Fallow  aftér  common  Turnips,  on  cota- 
mon  land,  that  toad  prevíously  been  pared,  burnt,  and 
Jimed. 

Mt.  William  Su^lth  of  F oremarke-Park,  sows  21b. 
of  Seed  per  acre,  in  tbe  beginning  of  June. 

Edward  Coke,  Esq.  sows  Swedes  aboat  tbe  20th  of 
May. 

Transpl(tnting*-^The  excellent  practice  which  Mr. 
Zlenry  Holland  states,  in  his  Report  on  Cheshire, 
p.  158,  to  prevail  in  tbat  County,  aad  which  might 
remo  ve  tbe  only  val  id  objection  which  I ever  heard 
s talad  to  tbe  general  adoption  of  Swedes  instead  of  the 
$ommon  Turpips  (which  they  so  greatly  exceed  in  har- 
diness  and  nutritious  properties),  and  which  indeed 
quite  unfiis  them  for  Slovens,  or  those  wbo  have  the 
misfortune  to  occupy  foul  Land,  viz.  the  early  period 
of  tbe  Summer  at  which  they  raust  be  sown,  not  allow- 
ing  of  the  necessary  operations  for  cleaning  of  the 
Land,  except  in  Very  dry  situptions  or  particular  sea. 
sons,  hasmade  but  small  progress  in  tbis  County,  noí- 
withstanding  its  great  advantages,  as  to  tbe  produc* 
tivene$s  of  the  Crop  also*,  as  I heard  only  of  its  being 

practised 


• By  the  “ Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricultura, ’*  VoLVI. 
Part  I.  p.  230,  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Cragg  of  Toft,  near  Knutsford  in 
Cheshire,  in  the  end  of  ÍVIarch  1806,-  sowed  his  Swede  Turnip  Seed  in 
a Garetea,  alid  in  the  first  and  second  week  in  June  planted  them  out  in 
bis  Field,  at  1?  inches  apart  in  27-inch  rows,  or  17,500  Plants  on  each 
statute  acre:  and  that  the  produce  weighed  59,866 Ib.  (or  SS9*lb. each 
, bulbj; 
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ptftctised  by  Mr.  Francis  Hains  of  Ashbume  Lodge, 
who  thereby  obtains  Swedes  of  a very  superior  súe. 

Mr.  W iiliam  Gould  of  Hanson-grange,  having  failed 
'with  Swedes,  fbr  Vant  of  being  able  to  sow  earlter,  va s 
aboul  to  try  transplanting,  when  I vas  there  in  1808. 

Hodng*~~l  vas  not  a little  surprúed,  to  hear  from 
Mr.  Coke’s  Bafliff  at  Lotigford,  that  twice  hoeing  of 
their  Swede  Turnips,  had  oüe  year  cost  £1?.  to  23$.  per 
acre,  vhich  I¿mention,  because  report  had  mfcgnified 

the  same  to  Two  Guineas  per  acre! 

\ 

Applicatioñ*— When  the  late 'Mr.  Francis  Brnck- 
field  first  cultivated  Swede  Turnips,  on  his  Alton  Farm 
near  Wirksworth,  they  vere  discovered  to  be  so  supe- 
rior for  the  Table  to  common  Turnips,  that  the  best 
parí  of  his  Crop  vas  stolen. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Crops  of  Swede  Turnips,  aro 
applied  here  to  the  same  purposes,  only  later  in  the 
season,  as  the  cotnmbn  Turnip,  tú.  the  wintering  of 
Sbeep  on  the  Land,  and  the  support,  in  part,  of  Cattle 
on  dry  Pastures,  or  in  the  Fold-yard  or  in  Stalls. 

They  have  been  found  particularly  scrriceable  drawn 
and  given  to  milking  Cows,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Brad- 
shaw  of  Holbrook,  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker  of  Ilkeston 
Hall,  Mr.  Richard  Harrison  of  Ash  (a  scuttleful  daily, 
in  Spring),  Mr.  John  Holland  of  Barton  Fields,  Mr. 
Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickleover,  Sir  Robert  Wilmot, 
Bart.  of  Ghaddesden,  &c.  Fatting  Oxen  and  Covs  have 

also  been  fed  on  them  with  good  success,  by  Mr.  Sa- 

/ 

« 

bulb);  which  is  550 cwt.  or  near  26^  tona  per  statute  acre,  besides 
about  2$  tons  of  green  tops  per  acre ! Mr.  John  Lee  of  Woodhead  in 
Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  transplants  his  Swede  Turnips  into  the  Field,  in 
May  and  June. 

l2 


muel 
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mu  el  Cocker  of  Ilkeston  Hall  (washed),  Róbert  C.. 
Greaves,  £sq.  of  Ingleby  (sliced),  Thomas  Hassall, 
Esq.  of  Hartshorn  (sliced),  Mr.  Tbomas  Jowet  of 
Draycot,  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  of  Locko-Park,  Mr» 
Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickleover,  Mr.  William  Smith 
of  Swarkestone  Lows,  &c. 

Edward  Coke,  Esq.  of  Longford,  slices  all  the  largo 
ones  for  tbc  Beasts  in  bis  Yards.  Mr.  Richard  Harri- 
sonofAsh,  draws  them  for  bis  Bulls  which  he  keeps 
to  let.  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Waldley,  gives  Swedes 
to  his  Horses,  and  to  hisPigs,  when  boiled  and  mixed. 
with  Barley-meal. 

Mr.  Blaikie,  the.  EarL  of  Chesterfield’s  BailifF,  as 
described  in  p.  139,  preserves  bis  Swedes  good  on  Pas- 
ture Land,  till  ver  y late  in  the  Spring;  and  Francia 
N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  assured.me,  that  he  has  kept 
them,  bcneficially  eatable  by  Slieep,  until  the  month 
eí  June,  and  altho’  Hares  and  Wood-Pigeons  may 
ha  ve  bit  and  pecked  them,  yet  the  parta  untonched  by 
tbese  depredators,  sustains  no  injury,  unless  in  low 

t 

and.  wet  sitnations.  It  is  even  assefted  (in  the  “ Far- 
mer’s  Journal”  Newspaper  for  the  23d  of  December 
,1811,  and  confírmed  in  that  oí'  the  13th  of  January 
1812)  on  the  authority  of  an  eminent  Norfolk  Grazier 
and  others,  that  nutrition  is  not  even  destroyed  in  these. 
invaluable  bulbs,  by  the  ripening  of  their  Seed  in 
Summer,  but  that  when  pulled  up,  they  will  be  found 
soupd,  and  Horses  and  other  Cattle  will  feed  on  them 
with  avidity,  and  that  they  have  even  been  served  up 
and  proved  good  at  Table!  The  average  Crop,  in 
Norfolk,  is  said  tobe  15  tons;  worth  for  the  feeding 
of  Horses  and  Pigs,  about  14 1.  per  acre. 

In  comparison  with  commo^  Turnips,  Swedes  are 
stated  in  Mr.  John  Bailey’s  able  Durham  Report, 

p.  163, 
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p.  163,  to  be  eaten  by  Sheep,  only  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  one  and  three-fourths  of  coramon  Turnips ; 
and,  p.  152,  that  in  another  Experiment,  191b.  of 
Swedes,  301b.  of  coramon  Turnips,  and  1741b.  of 
Kbol  Rabie,  were  eaten  by  Sbeep  of  the  same  size  and 
age,  and  yet  the  gain  in  . weight  of  the  Sheep,  fed  on 
Swedes  and  common  Turnips  was,  as  five  to  four,  in  * 
the  conrse  of  73  days,  during  which  the  Experiment 
was  contiaued : the  gain  by  Swedes  and  Khol  Rabie 
being  yery  nearly  equal. 


£ECT.  XVIII. — KHOL  RABIE. 

Mr.  William  Smitu  of  Swarkestone  Lows,  tried 
this  plant  on  his  Farm,  and  also  on  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Crewe,  Bart.  at  Calke,  of  which  he  has  the  manage- 
ment;  where,  during  three  years,  five  acres  of  Khol 
Rabie  were  culti  valed,  and  resisted  the  frosts  perfectly, 
but  was  found  to  grow  slowly,  and  ih  the  Spring,  when 
raost  wánted,  to  have  become  hollow  and  slringy,  tho* 
solid  at  Christ mas,  and  sweeter  to  the  taste  than  Swede 
Turnips.  Mr.  James  Matthews  of  Loscoe  Farm,  was 
making  a smqll  trial  of  this  plant  in  1809. 


6ECT.  XIX. — THOUSAND-LEAVED  CABBAGE. 

The  Thot^sand-headed  or  Tree  Cabbage,  was  culti- 
yated  for  three  years  at  Swarkestone  Lows  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Smith,  and  two  years  at  Calke,  on  Sir  Henry 
Crewe’s  Farm,  and^seeraed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  on 
different  soils,  and  to  stand  the  drought  and  frosts  per- 
fectly  wellj  making  a very  showy  appearance : Ine 

i,3  produce 
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produce  wheft  cut,  was  fouad  hoWever,  veiy  leafy  and 
light,  corapared  either  with  Cabbages  cxr  JS wede  Tur- 
nips : much  of  ibe  stalks  were  also  left  by  the  Cattle, 
and  required  to  be  raked  off  the  Foddering-ground. 
Mr.  James  Matthews  of  Lóscoe  Farm,  was  makingtriai  , 
in  1809  of  this  Plant,  from  Seed  which  be  bad  reeeived 
from  Mr.  Tollet, 


< 


sect.  xx.— -cakrots  ( daucus  carota ). 

This  excellent  root  has  hardly  been  sufficicntly  tried, 

in  field  culture,  in  tbe  County.  I noted  the  following 

triáis  or  instances  of  their  succcssful  cullivation,  viz. 

Méssrs,  Robert  and  Richard  Cresswell  of  Ravenstone, 

Mr.  Joseph  Gratian  of  Belper  (in  bis  tíardeo,  see 

% 

Sect.  1,  of  Cbap  IX.),  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  of  Blackt 
well  (after  Potatoes),  Earl  Moira  of  Donnington  Park, 

i 

Mí.  Thomas  Moore  of  Lullington,  and  Mr.  Ellis 

Needham  of  Harg.fe  Wall. 

\ 

Soil. — Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  on  Red  Mari,  in  Lulling- 
ton,  found  tbe  soil  unfitted  for , his  Carrots,  which 
struck  half  a yard  deep  inte  tbe  fast  ground,  with  roots, 
many  of  them,  no  thicker  than  a knitting-pin. 

Seed^Mx,  Joshua  Lingard,  in  1807,  procured  bis 
seed  from  Altringham  in  Cheshire,  and  which  cost  21$, 
per  pound : the  crop  proved  an  excelient  one. 

Míessrs,  Robert  and  R.  Cresswell  of  Ravenstone,  sow 
their  CatroLseed  in  March,  and  take  pp  and  pit  {he 
crop  in  the  beginning  of  November, 

' r . ' 

Consvmption. — Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  pnd  Mr.  Eflis 

Needham, 
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Jfaedhatti,  gave  their  Carrots  to  their  Horses,  with 
gooá  effect ; as  do  those  vfho  purchase  Mr.  Joseph 
Gratian’s  very  large  Carrots,  for  their  Stallions.  Messrs. 
Cresswell  give  their  Carrots  to  their  letting  Tups. 

, A very  excellent  paper  on  the  cultivation  and  uses  of 
this  Root  by  Mr.  Robert  Burrows,  will  be  found  in  the 
Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agricultura,  Yol.  VIL 
Part  I.  p.  70 : his  produce  was  600  to  7Q0  busbels 
(of  601b.  each)  per  acre. 


SECT.  XXI. — BEETS. 

i 

This  family  of  plants,  the  Mangel  Wurael  in  partí* 
calar,  seems  riqhly  deserving  of  a trial  in  the  County, 
from  the  success  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbnry  at  Hatficld 
in  Hertfordshite,  on  the  London  Clay  and  Sand,  where 
2650  bushels  of  Roots,  weighing  54  tons,  were  grown 
per  acre,  it  is  said,  from  Seed  bought  of  Mr.  John 
Lewis,  of  No.  74,  Cornhill,  London.  This  root  has 
alsobeen  highly  spoken  of  látely,  by  the  Norfolk  Cor- 
respondente, in  the  u Farmer’s  Journal.9’ 


sect.  xxii.— potatoes  ( solanum  tuieromm ), 

The  great  advantages  of  this  Root  as  human  food, 
is  well  understood  in  this  County,  and  very  ampie 
quantities  for  this  purpo$e  are  cultivated  by  the 
Farmers*  Tradesmeo,  Labourers,  &c.  and  many  cultívate 
themfor  the  suppoitof  theirCattle,  among  whoml  noted 
Mr.  John  Berrisford  of  Osmaston  Cottage,  Mr.  Gcorge 
Bowley  of  Langley-Lodge,  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of 

L 4 W aldley, 
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W aldley , the  late  Mr.  Franris  Bruckfield  at  Alton, 
Mr.  Joséph  Gould  of  Pilsbury , Mr.  William  Greaves 
of  Bakewell,  Mr.  Timotfay  Greenwood  of  Newbaven, 
Mr.  Tilomas  Jowet  of  Draycot,  Mr.  Josbua  Lingard 
of  Blpckwell,*  Mr.  Thomas  Logan  late  of  Buxton 
(thüough  in  a slovenly  style),  the  late  Mr.  William 
Longsdon  of  £yam,  Mr  £llis  Needham  of  Hargato 
Wall,  Mr.  William  Pickeringof  Mackworth,  Mr.  Sa- 
muel Rowland  of  Mickleover,  Mr.  George  Toplis  of 
Brassington,  &c.  Darley-dale  is  famous  for  their  cul- 
ture, and  I saw  numerous  field  cróps  of  them,  in  Alton 
and  North-edge  in  Ashover,  in  Ashover,  Windley, 
&c.  &o.,  without  learning  further  particulars  concern- . 
ing  them  i it  is  said,  that  these  valuable  Roots  were 
firstgrown  at  Baslow  in  the  year  1768.  Mr.  Josliua. 
Lingard  draws  furrows  on  a clean  tiltil,  with  the  dou- 
ble  mould-boajrd  Plough,  at  about  the  ordinary  dis- 
tance  of  cart-wbeek  from  each  other,  and  about  three 
inches  deep,  into  which,  nearly  rotten  horse-dung  is 
spread,  at  the  rate  of  30  three-borse cart-loads  per  acre; 
formerly  he  tised  a larger  quantity,  b^t  conceives  it 
had  a tendency  to  make  the  Potatoes  grow  hollow. 
He  uses  Sets  cut  from  imddle-sfced  Potatoes,  about  a 
cubic  inck  each,  and  lays  them  . about  nine  inches 
asuñder  on  the  dung*r  and  woraen  follow  with  hoes  and 

— 1 ■ ■ - »■**■'—  1 ■ - ■ f 

* Davies  Giddy,  Esq.  the  Member  for  Bodmyn  in  Cornwall,  assu^es 
me,  that  much  more  productiva  crops  are  produced  by  layipg  the  Dung 
on  the  Sets,  and  not  under  them,  as  here  described. 

' Very  loose  Earth  is  not  favourable  to  the  production  of  Potatpes:  in 
the  year  1795,  when  forming  a new  Turnpike  Road  across  some  grass 
Eields,  between  Woburn  and  Crawley  in  Bedfordshirev  the  top-eoil  was 
wheeied  together  into  large  heaps,  and  after  chopping  the  same  fine  on ' 
the  sur  face,  Potatoes  were  planted  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  which  produced 
inost  thriving  plañts,  bpt  scarcely  any  Potatoes  were  found  at  theif 
roots#  intheAutumn.  * 
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tover  them,  with  about  two  inches  tbick  of  soil : when 
tbe  plants  have  gottbree  or  fonr  inches  liigli , the  dou-  ' ' 
ble*raonld-board  plough  is  used  between  the  rows  to 
earth  them  up,  the  Plants  are  afterwards  hand-weeded, 
andthe  moukling-up  corapleted,  wberé  necessary,  by 
the  hand-hoe ; about  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards, 

' the  ploügh  is  again  used,  and  the  moulding  op  is 
finished  by  a shoyel. 

. Mr.  Tipaothy  Greenwood  of  Newhaven,  plóughs  for 
Potatoes  in  the  beginning  of  May,  and  throws  the  land 
into  yard  ridges,  by  a double  mould-board  plough ; 
spreads  partly  rotted  dung  in  the  fnrrows,  at  the  rate 
of  14  or  15  three*horse  cartdoads  per  acre,  and  he  sets 
on  this  single*eyed  cuttings,  about  SI  bushels  per  acre, 
measured  before  cutting ; the  Sets  being  laid  single,  at 
five  to  six  inches  apart:  tbe  double  mould-board 
plough  then  splits  tbe  ridges,  drawn  by  one  horse,  and 
covers  the  Sets  : when  the  Plants  are  about  five  or  six . 
inches  high,  generally  in  July,  lie  moulds  them  a 
second  time,  by  the  same  plough, 

Mr.  William  Greavés  of  Bakewell  plants  bis  Potatoes 
by  the  plough,  about  the  muidle  of  May.  1 saw  no 
Potatoes  planted  in  lazy-beds  in  the  County. 

The  late  Mr.  William  Longsdon,  shewed  mea  fine 
crop  of  Potatoes,  growing  on  the  newly  inclosed  lands 
on  Eyam  Edgc,  from  eyes  of  Potatoes,  scooped  out  by 
$ small  sharp  instrument  made  on  parpóse. 

V , 

Sorts.—' The  Bomb-rennet  or  Irish  Potatoe,  is  a good 
deal  cultivated  about  Ashover;  the  Red  keeping  sor tjiy 
Mr.  William  Greaves  at  Bakewell,  bút  the  Ox-nobles 
seemraost  general  in  use  among  the  Farmers. 

The  Curl  prevailed  greatly  inthis  County  a few  years 
ago,  except  in  Darley-dale,  the  seed  from  wheiice  was 
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in  higb  repute  on  that  account ; at  present  bat  littie 
misehief  is  experienced  from  ibis  dise&se,  and  in  soma 
places  it  is  now  hardly  known»  Mr.  Edward  Kirk  was 
of  opinión,  that  higb  maonriog  occasioned  the  C nri* ; 
bat  it  seepied,  that  sorae  varieties  of  the  Potatoes  were 
more  sabject  to  it  here  tban  otbers,  the  Kidneyfe  in 
particular  s Mr.  Crozier  seetted  to  think  that  those  va- 
rieties which  ripened  the  earlicst,  were  in  general  most 
subject  to  it : and  it  has  been  thought,  that  planting 
Potatoes  gathered  before  they  were  fally  ripe,  preven ted 
the  Curi : and  which,  Mr*  Andrew  Knight  has  stated, 
may  abo  be  prevented)  by  planting  shoots  three  or 
fbur  inches  long,  taken  from  Potatoes  in  the  Springp 
without  the  Btilbs, 

The  talcing  up  of  Potatoes,  is  done  by  the  plougb  by 
Mr.  Timotby  Greenwood,  about  the  middle  of  Octo* 
ber,  when  the  tops  begin  to  die,  and  which  method  is 
not  uncommon  with  the  Farmers  ; Mr.  Josbua  Liogard 
raises  his  by  tbree-tined  forks,  in  October,  a method 
which  most  Cottagers  and  Gardeaers  pursue. 

Mr.  T.  Greenwood*  preserves  his  Potatoe-crop  in 
Cellars ; Mr.  W illiam  G reaves,  Mr.  J • JLipgard,  and 
most  others  pit  thera,  to  ward  off  the  frosts* 

Mr.  Josbua  langard  stated  bis  produce  at  400  to  600 

, < 

hcapedbushels  per  acre;  and  Mr.  William Greaves  his  at 
600  bushels.  In  the  Spring  of  1787,  Mr.  George  Evans, 
Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  Gardencr  at  Overton,  cut  a single 
Ox-noble  Potatoc  into  64  sets,  and  dug  therefjrom  in 
the  foilowing  Auturan,  64  pecks  of  potgtoes,  which 
weighed  9631b.  averdupois  \ 

.....  "■■■  i i ■■  • i ■ 

* Manuring  for  Potatoes  in  Sutherland,  one  of  the  Northern  Counties 
of  Scotland,  has  been  found  so  invariably  to  cause  them  to  be  watery  or 
leprous,  r.r.  fu]l  of  stnali  excresc enees,  that  the  manure  is  there  applied 
to  t he  crop  thá£  «nqceeds  Potato ¿ty.  p.  78, 

In 
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la  1807,  Potatoes  fetched  only  2r.  or  2 s.  4 d.  per 
bushel,  but  in  the  Spring  of  1808,  Mr.  J.  Lingard 
sold  his  remaining  stock  ai  4 s.  per  bushel.  It  has  beem 
estirftated,  that  Farmers  can  grow  and  pit  Potatoea  at 
9rf.  to  lOd.  per  bushel  of  90  Ib.  each. 

Mr.  W.  Greáves  considere  Potatoes  as  an  exbansting 
Crop,  and  says,  that  the  following  crop  of  Seeds  sheir 
it  most  plainly. 

Application . —Mr.  George  Bowley  feeds  Pigs  on  his 
Pot atoes.  The  late  Mr.  Francis  Brockfieíd  fed  his 

Hogs  on  Potatoes.  Mr.  Geoige  Toplis  of  Brassiñgton, 
feeds  Bacon  Hogs  with  boiled  Potatoes,  Oatmeal,  and 
Cheese-whey.  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  seleets  all  the 
email  of  his  Potatoes,  previous  to  housing  them,  and 
gives  them,  boiled  with  Oatmeal,  to  bis  Pigs ; Mr. 

. Thomas  Jowet  of  Draycot,  gires  them  lo  his  niilktng 
and  fatting  Gows.;  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard,  and  Mr. 
John  Berrisford,  gire  them  raw  to  their  Cows ; Mr. 
Robert  Lea  of  Burrow  Fields  hasdiscontinued  the  cnlti* 
ration  of  Potatoes,  conceiving  that  tbey  rotted  some  of 
his  Cows  ; and  he  eren  assnred  me,  that  giren  raw  to 
an  incalved  Cow,  bought  of  Mr.  Princep,  tbey  rotted 
a fine  bull  Calf,  on  which  he  had  great  hopes,  in  the 
Cow’s  belly. 

In  the  Spring  of  1808,  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood 
gare  two  fatting  Cows  peck  each  of  Potatoes,  daily, 
with  Oats  in  the  Straw,  but  be  don't  thínk  Potatoes 
equal  to  Tarnips,  for  tbis  purpose.  Mr.  Thomas 
Bowyer  gives  a few  to  bis  fatting  Cows ; Mr.  Joseph 
Gould  finds Potatoesof  more  service  to  fatting  Beasts  than 
Turnips ; Mr.  Thomas  Jowet  gives  them  to  his  fatting 
Beasts ; Mr.  Wilüam  Pickering  gives  them  to  fatting 
Beasts , and  Mr.  Samuel  Bowland  finishes  the  fattening 

of 
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of  bis  Cows  annually,  wtth  Potatoes  clean  washed. 
Mr.  Thornhill,  blacksmith  of  Markeaton,  in  1806, 
fatted  a Cow  on  Potatoes,  which  proved  very  excellent 
xneat.  In  the  “ Farraer’s  Journal”  Newspaper  of  the 
2ít h of  April,  and  4th  of  May  1813,  many  particular* 
and  references  to  a great  deal  of  practica!  inforraation 
on  tbe  consumption  of  tbis  Root,  will  be  found  com- 
xnunicatedby  Mr.  Árthur  Young. 

At  Mr.  Ellis  Needham’s  Apprentice-house  at  Litton 
Cotton  Mili,  1 saw  á very  useful  machine  at  Work,  for 
washing,  and  then  cleaning  Potatoes  sufficiently  of 
their  skins,  before  boiling ; it  consisted  of  a cone  and 
circular  board  at  bottom  of  it  fixed  on  an  axis,  turn- 
ing  vertically  in  a tub  lined  with  pufiched  iron  píate, 
into  the  bottom  of  which,  a small  quantity  of  water 
and  some  Potatoes  were  put,  and  the  machine  being 
turned  rapidly,  by  its  handle,  the  Potatoes  repeatedly 
striking  the  tub  by  their  centrifugal  forcé,  were  soon  ' 
washed  clean,  and  stripped  of  their  skins,  th^dirt  and 
*kins  escaping  below  the  circular  board,  as  they  were 
detached. 


SECT.  XXIII. — CLOVER. 

9 

» I 

The  Red  or  broad-íeaved  Clover  {trifolium  pro* 
tense)  is  not  extensively  cultivated  as  a sepárate  crópy 
unraixed  with  White  Clover,  Trefoil,  Rye-gtass,  Rib- 
grass  or  Hay-seeds  in  this  County,  ñor  are  any  of  these 
grasses  cominon,  as  sepárate  crops,  under  which  I shall 
first  notice  them,  in  this  and  the  two  followingSecticns, 
and  then  treat  of  tbe  vatious  mixtures,  which  I found 
preferred  by  difieren t Farmers,  for  green  crops,  in  a 
courseof  aratiou;  their  uses  iu  the  laying  dowii  of 
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Land  to  permanent  Pasture  or  Meadow  (*.  e.  mowing 
land),  and  in  the  impro vement  of  Waste  or  Rough. 
Lands,  will  be  further  notieed  in  Sect.  2,  of 
Cbap.  VIII.  Sect.  2,  of  Chap.  XI.  and  Sect.  2,  of 
£¡hap.  XII* 

Tbe  nbove  Artificial  Grasses,  are  most  commonly 
sown  with  a crop  of  Barley,  but  instances  of  their 
being  sown  with  Oats,  and  with  Spring-whoat,  aré  not  / 
wanting,  and  sórae  even  with  Autumn-wheat,  harrowed 
in  in  the  Spring,  and  with  Beans.  In  far  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  the  Artificial  Grasses  are  mown 
the i firstyear : the  raisingof  Seed  from  them,  is  little  if  at 
all  practised,  as  I haré  not  noted  a single  instance  in 
the  County. 

Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Mickleover,  harrows  in 
15  Ib.  of  Red  Cloyer-seed  on  his  young  Wheats,  in  the 
latter  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April,  to  lay  one 
year.  Tbe  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  for  the  purpose  of 
yaíying  his.course  on  the  marly  ctay  parts  of  Bradby 
Park  Farm,  sometimes  sows  12  Ib.  of  Red  Clover,  with 
bis  drilled  Barley.  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge, 
harrows  in  121b.  of  Red  Clover-seed,  with  his  Spring 
Wheat,  about  the  muidle  of  April:  Mr.  Richard 
Harrison  of  Ash  does  the  same. 

This  Seed  is  also  sown  with  Barley  in  a three-years 
course,  by  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  of  Markeaton; 
with  Barley  sometimes  on  liís  strong  oíd  Tillage  Land, 

t 0 

by  Mr.  John  Blackwall  of  Blackwall,  to  lay  one  year, 
and  then  plougli  and  harrow  in  Wheat ; with  Wheát 
harrowed  in  ín  tbe  Spring,  by  Mr.  William  Jessop, 
jun.  of  Butterley,  to  lay  one  year;  and  by  Mr.  Philip 
Oakden  of  Bentley  Hall,  to  mow  and'  plougli  in  for 
manure.  With  Wheat  or  Beans,  to  lay  one  year,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Brown  of  Ingleby,  &c.  Clorer  has 

recent  ly 
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recen  tly  beeii  introduced  into  the  mesne  or  Comtnon 
Fields  of  Holüngton. 

I have  been  told,  that  i n Cheshire,  the  aowiitg  of 
aezne  Ganden  Parsley-seed  ( apium  petrosetínum ) along 
with  the  Clover  crop,  has  been  fonnd  lo  leseen  its  dan- 
gerous  íendency  to  hove  or  cause  Cattle  depastured  o» 
ü,  (o  be  risen»on  or  violently  distended  by  wind,  and 
wbich  is  there  also  effected,  by  a mixture  of  Ray-grass 
with  it,  according  to  Mr.  Ilolland’s  Report,  p.  180. 

Clover  Leys  are  thought  by  many,  to  be  the  best  1 
kind  of  preparation  for  Wheats  Mr.  John  Webb  of 
Barloo  Lodge,  finds  Clover  Lands  light  and  mellow, 
oxi  the  Red  Mari,  when  broken  up : and  more  so  after 
mowing,  than  feeding  of  the  Clover  ; their  Roots  also* 
beiog  stronger,  which  probably  more  than  compensates, 
in  the  roafture  they  produce,  for  the  crop  carried  off. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  the  Bailiff  to  Bache  Thombill, 

Esq.  of  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  finds  bis  Wheats;  on  the 
Clover  leys,  more  subject  to  be  thrown  out  by  íroste, 
than  after.  a naked  fallow. 

Mr.  Philip  Oakden  of  Bentley  Hall,  ploughs  in  the 
edish  of  bis  Clover,  after  mowing,  about  theend  of 
August,  and  somctimes  harrows  in  W,heat,  or  lets  it 
lay  till  Spring  for  drilling  Beans. 

I heard  notliing  in  this  County  of  the  Lands  being 
tired  of  Clover  : in  some  otliers,  where  this  coniplaint 
has  been  loud,  I have  more  than  suspected,  that  its 
' s failure  was  principally  owing  to  the  fouland  exhausted 
State  of  the  lands,  on  which  it  wassown,  and  that  it 
has  often  been  brought  forwards  as  a pretence,  for 
continuing  the  excessive  repetition  of  Corn  crops,  the 
great  bañe  of  Farming  in  such  districts. 

The  TVhite  or  Dutch  Clover  ( trifolium  repens ),  te 

little 
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little  if  at  all  cnltivated  alone  in  theCounty ; Mr.  Tho* 
inas  Bowyer  of  Waldley,  speaks  of  it,  as  a thing  ascer- 
tained  by  tbe  cekbrated  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  vhile 
he  was  his  pupil  at  Dishky,  that  Wbite  Clover  was 
not  so  much  relished  by  or  found  so  mucb  to  improve 
Stock  as  Red  Clover,  and  some  other  sorts  of  herbage  s 
Mr.Thomas  Lea  of  Sjtapenhill  thinks,  tbat  cattle  won’t 

i 

eat  Wbite  Clover,  while  they  can  get  at  Red  Clover 
or  Ray-grass.  , 

Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  of  Derby,  related  to  me,  tbat 
some  years  ago,  a bare-eaten  crop  of  Wbite  Clover  tbat 
had  been  down  three  years,  in  dry  hot  weather,  swelled 
or  hoved  fonr  Cows,  so  that  tbey  died,  afler  it  had  been 
open  a month  to  40  Cows,  tbe  others  of  which  were 
not  affected.  The  means  of  relieving  hoven  Cattle, 
will  be  noticed  in  Sect.  1,  of  Chap.  XIV*.  The  spon~ 
taneous  prodnction  of  Wbite  Clover  on  the  heathy 
Lands  or  Moors  of  this  District,  after  a plentifnl 
liming,  has  less  to  snrprize  in  it,  when  it  is  known,  as 
Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  stated  to  me,  that  tbese  Plants 
existed  befóte  in  abundance,  beneath  the  Heath  and 
other  weeds  (that  won’t  bear  the  stimulus  of  Lime)  tho* 
in  so  creeping  and  diminutive  a State,  as  to  be  with 
difficulty  recognized. 


sect.  xxiv. — trefoil  (medicago  lupulina ). 

Tiiis  is  little  known  bere  as  a sepárate  Crop.  Mr. 
John  Blackwall,  on  his  cleanest  land.at  Blackwall,  has 
sown  151b.  or  161b.  per  acréof  Trefoil  Secd,  theyear 
beforc  fallowing  for  Wheat,  and  fed  the  same  with 
Sheep  till  the  end  of  May. 
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Cioqiiefoil  (potentiíla  verna)  was  formerly  cultivated 
at  Higham,  according  to  Mr.  Pilkington  (M  View  of 
Derbyshire,”  p.  299  and  411),  but  at  present  I did  not 
$ee  or  hear  it  named  in  the  County* 


% 

sect.  xxv.— ray-grA-SS.  (lolium  perenne). 

* 

Ray  or  Rye-grass,  or  Benls  as  sorae  cali  thera,  are 
little  if  at  all  cultivated  alone  in  the  County,  having 
so  strong  a,propensity  to  flower-stalk,  that  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  produce  is  lost,  in  useless  and  un- 
sigjitly  Bents,  in  most  instances;  but  on  Mr.  Joseph 
Gould’s  Farra  at  Pilsbury,  his  excellent  mode  of  stock- 
ing  prevent  it,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  Sect.  2,  of  the 
next  Chapter. 

It  is  mostly  cultivated  here  on  high  lands,  but  is 
thought  tó  exhaust  much  in  every  situation.  On 
strong  Red  Mari,  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge, 
thinks  Ray-gráss  pernicious  in  raakingthe  soilsad  and 
livery,  instcad  of  being  light  and  mellow  when  broken 
up,  as  after  Red  CFover.  It  is  not  approvcd,  after 
trial,  by  Mr.  John  Black wall  of  Blackwall. 

Rib^Grass. — Ribwort  or  narro  w Plantain  ( plantago 
tanceolalo ),  is  not  anywherc  cultivated  in  the  County 
as  a sepárate  Crop,  that  1 beard  of,  tho^  about  Rother-  * 
ham  in  Yorkshire,  not  far  from  tliis  County,  such 

Crops  are  rather  comraon,  I believc.  . 

% • 

‘ Comraon  Ilay-seeds  are  notlicre  used,  but  injaying 
down  for  permanent  Pasture,  or  for  several  years  at 

r 

least.  ^ 
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Mixt  Artificial  Grasses , or  Seeds • 

1.  Red  and  White  Clóver  only,  vi t.  Red  61b.  áüd 
White  61b.  or  71b.,  is  sown  by  Mr.  Edwatd  Bfown 
bf  Ingleby,  with  Spring  Wheat,  to  lay  three  or  foitr 
years; 

• 

2.  Red  Clóver,  White  Clover,  and  Tfefófl.  Thi¿ 
last  seed  is  In  part  substitutod  fór  the  Ciovers,  wheii 
they  are  dearer,  by  Mr.Tbdtíias  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay. 

3 ¿*  Red  Clover  and  Rye-Grass,  viz.  Red  Clóver  141b. 
ánd  Rye-grass  1 pcckj  sown  with  Barley,  tó  láy  1 year¿ 
by  Mr.  Samuel,  Cóck'er  of  Ilkcstón  Ilall:  Réd  Clover 
and  Rye-Grasa;  with  Barley,  to  lay  I year,  in  Detliick  i 
Red  Clover  and  Rye-grass,  liarrowed  orí  Wheat,  td 
lay  1 yeár,  by  Mr.  Williatn  Jessop,  jtln.  of  Biitterleyj 
&c. 

4».  Red  Clover,  White  Clovef,  aíid  Rye-grass,  viz. 
Red  Clover  121b:,  White  Clóver  31b.,  and  Rye-grass 
2 pecks,  With  Barley,  to  lay  3 or  9 years,  by  Mr; 
James  Matthews  of  Loscoe-Farm;  Red  Clóver  lOlb.j 
White  31b.,  «and  Rye-grass  1 péck,  with  Barley,  to 
lay  S years,  by  Mr.  Matlhew  Webb  of  Donkil  Pits  ini 
Catión;  Red  Clover  Ó Ib.,  White  Clover  41b.  and 
Rye-grass  2 pecks,  with  Barley  ór  Spriríg  Wheat , by 
Mr.  Tilomas  Harvey  óf  Hoori  Hay,  the  latter  Grain 
being  more  favoúrable  tó  the  getting  iri  of  thé  Grass- 
fteeds,  and  don*t  in  general  smother  the  Clover  so  ínuch 
ás  Barley;  the  same,  with  Barley,  by  the  Eari  of  Ches* 
terfield  at  Bradby  Park,  Mr.  Robert  Lea  of  Burrovv 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Tilomas  Lea  of  Stapenhill;  Red  Clo- 
OBRBT.  YOL.  II. J H Yer 
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% ver  81b.,  Wbite  41b.  and  Rye-grass  1 peck,  with  Bar* 
ley,  to  lay  J year,'by  Abrabam  Hoskins,  E6q.  of  New- 
ton  Solney;  Red  and  White  Clover  with  2 pecks  of 
Rye-grass,  with  Barley,  by  the  late  Mr»  Francia 
Rruckfield,  &c. 

5.  Red  Clover,  Wbite  Clover,  and  Rib»grass,  vi*. 
Red  Clover  41b.,  White  121b.  and  Rib-grass  21b.  with 
Bar  ley,  to  lay  3 or  4 years,  byAbrabam  Hoskins,  Esq» 
of  Newton  Solney  r Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay, 
sows  Red  and  Wbite  Clover,  and  2 pecks  of  Bib-grass» 

6.  Red  Clover,  Wbite  Clover,  Trefoil  and  Rye- 
grass,  viz.  Red  Clover  101b.,  Wbite  4£  Ib.,  Trefoil 
2¿lb.,  and  Rye-grass  2 pecks,  wkh  Barley,  to  lay  2 
years,  by  Mr.  John  Pearsal  of  Foremarke;  Red  Cío* 
ver  1(5 Ib.,  White  4 Ib.,  Trefoil  21b.,  and  Rye-grass  2 
pecks,  with  Barley,  to  lay  6 to  10  years,  by,Mr.  Ben- 
jamín Moulsay  of  Hono  Hill;  Red  Clover  101b., White 
31b.,  Trefoil  l£lb.,  and  f of  a peck  of  Rye-grass,  with 
Barley,  .to  lay  2 to  4 years,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Moore  of 
Luilington  ; Red  CloVer  81b.,  White  &lb.,  Trefoil 
1-lb.,  and  Rye-grass  1 . peck,  with  Barley,  to  layb  to 
7 years,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Jowet,  sen.  of  Draycot;  Red 
Clover  81b.,  White  41b.,  Trefoil  41b.,  and  Rye-grass 
2 pecks,  with  Barley  or  Spring  Wheat,  by  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Grcaves  of  Ingleby ; Red  Clover  81b.,  Whi(e  41b., 
Trefoil  31b.  or  41b.,  and  Rye-grass  2 pecks,  with  Bar- 
ley,  to  lay  3 years,  mown  cvery  year,  by  Mr»  Thomas 
Lea  of  Stapenbill ; Red  Clover  81b.,  White  41b.,  Tre- 
foil 21b.,  and  Rye-grass  1 peck,  with  Barley,  to  lay  1 
or  2 years,  by  Mr.  John  Webb  of  Barton  Lodge;  Red 
Clover  81b.,  White  2lb.,  Trefoil  21b.,  and  Rye-grass 
2 la  4 pecks,  with  Wheat  (the  most  Rye-grass,  on  Goal* 

measure 
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tne&Snre  Clays  in  the  Vales,  where  Clover  is  nncertain), 
by  Mr*  William  Snjith  at  Foremarke-Park ; Red  Cío* 
Ter  61b.,  White  4lb¿,  Trefoil  21b.,  and  Rye-grass  2 
pecks,  with  Barley,  to  lay  2 or  3 years,  by  Mr¿  Wil« 
liam  Garman  of  Persal-Piís  iri  Croxall;  Eted  Clover 
41b. j White  ÍOlbi,  Trefoil  4 Ib.,  and  Rye-grass  I peck, 
with  Bdrtey,  td  lay  2 ór  3 years,  by  Mr.  Samuel  Coc- 
ker  of  Ilkeston  Hall;  Red  Clover  4 Ib. ^ Wbite  81b. 
Trefoil  21b.,  and  Rye-grass  1 peck,  with  Barley  or 
Spring  Wheat,  on  Gravelly  Loam,  by  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  at  Bradby  Park ; Red  and  White  Clover, 
Trefoil  and  Rye*gras§,  by  Thomas  Princep,  Esq.  of 
Croxall,  and  Mr.  John  Smith  of  Repton,  &c. 

- 7.  Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  Rye-grass  and  Rib- 
grass,  viz.  Red  Clover  61b.,  White  61b  , Rye-grass 
3 to  4 pecks,  and  Rib-grass  61b  , with  Oats,  to  lay 

1 year,  by  Lord  Veirnon  at  Sudbury. 

/ 

8.  Red  Clover,  White  Clover,  Trefoil  and  Rib-grass, 
Viz.  Red  Clover  41b.,  White  61b.,  Trefoil  61b.  and 
Ríb-grass  41b.,  with  Barley,  to  lay  1 year,  by  Mr¿ 
John  Blackwall  of  Bíac^wall;  Red  and  White  Clover, 
Trefoil  and  Rib-grass,  with  Barley,  to  lay  4 or  5 years, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Bennet  of  O ver  Haddon,  &c. 

Cow+Gra$s> — A perennial  sort  of  broad  Clover  ( tre * 
folium  jlexuosum ),  very  nearly  resemblihg  the  com- 
mon  Red  Clover  in  áppcarance,  is  sown  (with  Hay- 
seeds  from  the  Inns,  & c.  about  Sheffield  in  Yorkshire) 
and  greatly  preferred  to  Red  Clover,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Gould  of  Pilsbury.  Mr.  Samuel  Rowland,  who  cuU 
Uvates  this  Grass  at  Mickleover,  sows  151b.  of  it  alone, 
andfiods  the  Crop  as  large  as  of  Red  Clover,  and  the 

m 2 stalks 
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stalks  less  (the  leaves  also  lónger  and  narrower,  and 
blossoras  of  a deeper  colonr,  see  Mr.  William  PittTs 
Leicestersbire  Report,  p.  383,  and  Staffordshire,  p.  73), 
and  prefers  it  greatly,  when  to  lay  two  or  tbree  years; 
and  always  feeds  it,  on  acconnt  of  its  not  baving  the 
same  propensity  to  swell  or  hove  the  Cows  as  Red  Cío» 
ver  has:  and  on  wbich  account  he  mows  the  latter,  and 
feeds  its  aftermath  witb  Sheep. 


Sect.  xxvi. — sainfoin  (kedysarum  onolrfychis ). 

* * * 

This  Plant,  sometiraes  called  Ass-sweet,  has  been 
tried  in  the  following  places  in  the  Counfy,  viz.  at 
Barlborough  by  Mr.  Joseph  Butler,  at  Bolsover,  at 
Calke  by  Sir  Heniy  Crewe,  Bart.,  at  Calow  in  Ches* 
terfield,  at  Clown,  at  Glapwell,  at  Hoon  Hay  by  Mr. 
^horaas  Harvéy,  at  Hopton  by  Philip  Gell,  Esq.  at 
Palterton,  at  Scarcliff  by  Mr.  Mattbew  Scorer,  at 
Whitwell,  &c. 

On  the  Inclosure  of  the  Parish  of  Barlborough,  in 
1798,  an  Allotment  from  the  Conimon  Fields,  on  the 
Yellow  Lime,  carne  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Butler,  after  having  been  sown  with  seven  successive 
Crops  of  Corn,  in  the  Open-field  state,  and  exhausted 
to  the  last  degree:  after  giving  it  a good  fallowing,  he 
sowed  with  his  first  Crop  of  Corn,  2 quarts  of  Sainfoin 
secd  and  141b.  of  Trefoil  per  acre,  which  last  died  *off 
on  the  second  year,  when  the  Sainfoin . plants  prétty 
well  covercd  the  ground : and  he  was  advised,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Samuel  Peach  of  the  Angel  Inn  at  Sheffield, 
not  on  any  account  to  manure,  or  to  feed  his  Sainfoin 
witb  Sheep:  and  which  he  had  accordingly  pursued, 
fór  ten  years,  when  1 saw  it;  mowing  from  it  annually 


one 
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one  Ton  and  a half  per  acre  on  the  average,  -of  Hay, 
of  ;which  his  Colliery  Hórses  at  Norbrigs  are  remark* 
ably  food ; and  at  that  time  he  was  erecting  á Cbaff- 
cutter  (as  observed  p.  57),  tobe  worked  by  Water,  for 
cntting  ibis  and  all  other  Pro  vender  given  to  hisHorses. 
TheEdish  has  generally  been  left  to  rot  on  the  ground, 
on  account  of  its  extreme  poverty,  and  to  eíicourage 
the  y growth  of  the  nekt  Crop.  Contrary  to  the 
general  opinión,  Mr.  Bptler  thinks  that  Sainfoin  suo 
ceeds  best  where  the  Limestone  Rock  is  most  rubbly 
and  crack’d,  so  as  to  let  its  roots  down  to  a great 

de p tli,  where  they  find  nourishment,  accessible  by  no 

/ 

other  plant.  In  a Quarry  sunk  in  this  Field  for  ro 
pairing  the  Roads,  the  Roots  ha  ve  been  seen  one  to 
two  yards  deep,  and  near  an  inck  diameter.  Mr.  B. 
.thinks  Cío  ver  would'be  more  apt  to  cbntinue  and  choak 
the  Sainfoin,  than  Trefoil,  and  that  Dung  containing 
the  Seeds  of  Grasses  and  Weeds,  and  that  this  as  well 
as  Lime  ot  Compost-,  encóuraging  the  growth  of  the 
Seeds  or  Plants  of  other  kinds  in  Soil,  may  assist  in  the 
weakening,  and  ultímate  extermination  of  the  Sainfoin 
plants ; as  the  only  syiuptoms?  of  failure  in  this  Crop 
were,  in  particular  places  where  patches  of  Cocks-foot 
and  other  sturdy  Grasses,  were  spreading  and  choaki-ng 
it.  Hares  and  Rabbits,  he  finds,  destroy  some  of  the 
plants,  as  Sheep  would  more  effectuallydo,  by  eating 
into  the  crown  and  letting  in  the  wet,  to  rot  the  tap- 
roots  the  out-break  of  small  Springs  or  Quashes,  in 
other  situations,  quickly  destroy  these  Roots. 

• Sir  Henry  Crewe’s  first  trial  of  Sainfoin,  seemed  to 
Jai!  owing  to  the  foulness  of  the  Land:  in  a second 
trial  on  the  Limestone  near  Calke  Park,  on  a clean 
tilth,  it  entirely  failed,  however,  in  three.years;  per- 

m 3 haps 
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haps  owiog  to  the  cióse  beddy  naítire  of  the  Rocktheref 
which  could  not  adrnit  üs  roots. 

; Mr.  Tbomas  Harvey,  in  the  grayelly  Vale  of  DoyC| 
had  gown  8 qua>ts  of  Saiafoirt  sfed  with  51b.  pf  Red 
*nd  White  Cloyer  mixt,  per  acre,  yvith  bis  Barley 
after  Turnips,  in  the  year  that  i was  there:  of  hi$ 
success  I ani  doiiblful,  owing  to  the  nearnegs  of  the 
Springs  to  the  surfacc  of  hi$  soil. 

Philip  Gell,  Esq.  on  the  the  3d  Limesfone  ip  Hop* 
ton,  after  paring  and  burning  and  Turnips,  sowed 
Sainfoin  witl  out  other  Seeds,  and  fed  it  the  first  year* 
bnt  it  qaickly  failed,  altpgelhcr. 


*ect.  cerne  (medicagQ  sativa). 

/ X 

This  highlyvaluable  Plant,  for  the  soiling  of  FIorse$ 
and  Stall-fcedjng  of  Cowa  or  other  Beasts  (for  it  won’t 
bear  grazing),  is  vnuch  le$s  cultivated  in  the  yicinity 
pf  the  Towns,  than  it  « ught  to  be.  At  Alfreton  it  ig 
Cnllivated  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Webster,  at  Babk*Hai) 
by  Samuel  Frith,  Esq.  at  Darley  by  Mr.  Gfeorge  Old- 
ham  (a  smaji  piece),  at  Galke  by  Sir  Henry  Crewe? 
Rart.  at  Rtwall  by  Mr.  John  Heacock  (sown  broad- 
<ast  on  a sandy  grayelly  Soil). 

In  1805,  Sir  Henry  GreweV  BaiíiflT,  Mr.  William 

Smith,  sowed  an  acre  of  Lúceme  in  twelve-inch  drills; 
the  crop  Ijas  since  been  kept  deán  by  batid -hoeing  and 
weeding,  and  a la rgc  produce  cut  three  and  soipeiimes 
four  times  in  the  year,  for  the  Coach  ftnd  other  Hprses, 
•who  are  yery  fond  of  it. 


BECT. 

* i 


I 


I 
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sect.  xxviii.— chicory  ( cicorium  intibw ). 

Chicory  orwild  Succory,  seems  little  known  in  this 
Coünty,  less  tkaii  it  ought  to  be,  if  Mr*Arthur  Young’g 
opinión  of  its  merits  are  well  founded : Mr.  Pilkington 
observed  it  growíng  wiid  at  Clown  (u  View  of  Derby- 
shire,”  I.  451).  I saw  only  a single  Laad  of  it  in  cul- 
tivation,  in  the  County,  viz.  }m.  NE  of  Stavely,  as 
I was  going  frota  thence,  and  did  not  bappen  to  learnt 
the  ñame  of  the  Cultivator . 


sect.  xxix.— Hops  ( humulus  lupulas). 

* 

t 

I heabd  of  no  instanceof  the  culture  of  thísuseful 
Plant  in  the  County,  tho*  frora  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  it  wild  in  the  hedges  in  severa!  places,  I doubt  not 
6ut  raany  of  these  places  are  well  adapted  to  its  culti» 
vation:  I noticed  this  spontaneous  growth  of  Hops  in 
Bel  per,  Cresswell,  Duffield,  Great-Wilne,  Killamarsh, 
Little-  Wilne,  Marston-Monfgomery,  Mercaston,  Pinx- 
ton.  Ros  ton,  Walton  on  Trent,  &c.  ( 


sbct.  xxx.— hemp  (i cannabis  sativa). 

I heard  only  of  triáis  of  this  Crop,on  a sraall  scale, 
án  Eckington,  and  in  Mosbqrough  and  Overthorp,  in' 
the  same  Parisb. 


m 4 SECT. 

4 

i 

/ 


/ 


pECT  xxxi.— plax  ( l\num  usitatissimum). 

, » 

Thi*  useful  Plañí  ¡s  cuUivaled,  in  a s malí  way,  iq 
severa  1 places  in  the  County,  viz.  ai  Alton  in  Ashoveij 
Beighfon,  Brassiugton,  Crich,  Dronfnld  by  Mr.  Tho« 
mas  Lomas,  Eckington  by  Mr.  — Shnw,  Hacken^ 
íhorp,  Heage,  Jídlarparsh,  Sraalley  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Barber,  Whitfingtoiij  &c.  Wlien  at  Chesterfieldy  Mr. 
Wooton  B.  Thomas  intbrmcd  me,  tbat  a short  time 
before,  Mr*  Sliaw  above-mentioned,  bad  oflered  10/. 
per  acre,  free  of  Tases,  for  the  liberfy  of  breaking  up 
a moist  Mtadow  on  the  £ side  of  their  Town,  to  grow 
Fias,  for  one  season* 


sect.  xxxix. — LiaüOfiiCE  ( glycyrrhiza  glqbra). 

i 

This  Plan!  is  not,  l belieye,  Itnown  ín  Derbyshire, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  proper  here  to  mention,  tbat  the 

Gardcns  and  Fields  in  which  it  is  so  siiccessfuHy  culi  i- 

* * / 

vaíed  in  and  to  thp  wesj  of  the  Town  of  Pontefract  ip 

Yorksbire,  seem  situated  on  the  sand  or  rnbble  of  the 

Grif-stone  stratum,  tbat  ¡nituedialely  underlays  tbe 

Yellow  Lime,  as  mentioned,  Vol.  I.  p.  462,  and  in 

diflerept  parís  of  the  List,  of  Sandrpits  tbatfollows: 

and  vhich  stratnm  I have  bad  tbe  opportunity,  si  rice 

• • % 

tbat  Volume  was  publisbed,  of  observing  ai  Bardsey, 

^ . « * » * . 

Eíist-Rigton,  East-Kcswick,  and  Collingham*,  and 

. 

* These  three  last  places,  and  Linton  and  Sicklin-Hall,  beíng  on  the 

* / 

western  edge  cf  the  Yellow  l.ime,'  instead  of  Bramham  and  Wetherhy, 
as  I had,  fiom  mistaken  Information  mentioned,  in  the  lst  Volume, 
page  156. 


I 
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« 

again  on  the  north  side  of  the  Wharf  River,  in  York-'' 
6hire.  As  1 rodé  b y the  Liquorice  fields  at  Pontefract, 

I was  struck  with  their  • rcsemblance  to  a nnrsery  of 

\ 

young  Ash  plañís,  wben  about  íwo  or  three  feet  high. 

✓ 

. i 

s^ct.  xxxiii. — chamomile  ( anthemU  nolilis ). 

This  Plant  is  cultivated  to  a very  considerable  ex- 
tent,  on  the  Limestone-Shale  and  Coal  S hales,  in  and 
* to  the  S E of  Asliover,  viz.  in  Alton,  Brackenfield  in 
Morton,  Clay-Cross  in  North-Winfield,  Hanlcy  in 
ditto,  Kdstedgc,  Mill-town,  North-Winfield,  Overlont 
Shirland,  Stretton,  Stubbin-edge,  Woodthorp  in  North- 
■w  mfitld,  Woolcy-moor  in  Morton,  &c. 

A dry  loamy  part  of  the  Shale,  or  a field  which  has 
been  dr.ained,  is  chosen  for  the  culture  of  Chamomile, 
and  clean  fallowed,  and  about  the  end  of  March,  the 
roofs  of  an  oíd  plantation  being  dug  up  and  divided 
intp  small  slips.  the  same  are  planted  in  rows,  about 

i ' ■ < ^ 

18  inches  asundcr,and  nearly  the  same  distance  in  the 
^ow^  : which  are  from  time  to  time  hand-hoed  and 
wecded,  until  the  September  following,  whcn  the 
flowers  being  full  blown,  thegathering  commences,  by 
Women  and  Children,  who  kneel  or  si¿  on  the  ground, 
and  catching  the  flovver  heads  singly  between  their  di f- 
ferent  fingers  opened  like  a comb,  they  tire  torn  off, 
generally  without  ány  of  the  síalk  adhering,  and  thrown 
into  a small  basket,  with  which.  eách  is  provided.  All 
sqcli  floyers  as  are  not  fully  blown  and  white,  are  ne-  • 
glected,  and  in  two  or  tbree  weeks  time  the  gathering 
is  repeated,  and  so  on  at  intcrvals,  till  frosts  happen, 
and  which  too  often  spoil  a considerable  crop  of 

fiowets  s in  these  latter  gatherings,  they  are  careful  not 

• w « • < .«  * • 
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to  také  any  discoloured  or  withered  flowew.  As  fast  at 
the  flowers  are  gatheved  and  measnred,  they  are  spread 
out  on  a dry  floor,  and  sbortly  after  dried  properly 
and  slowly,  on  a Malt-kiln,  or  one  nearty  similar, 
erected  on  pur'pose ; when  they  are  packed  tight  into 
bags,  like  those  for  hops,  and  seut  off,  principally  to 
the'London  Druggists. 

Three  halfpence  per  peck  is  usually  paid  for  gather- 
ing,  eight  or  ten  pccks  being  a good  day’s  gathering ; 
and  they  sold  in  1810  at  9/. ; tbis  ycar  at  Eight  Guineas  v 
per  cwt.  The  produce  is  said  to  vary  from  2cwt.  or 

less,  to  6cwt.  tlie  avcrage  pcrhaps  4 cwt.  per  acre  per 

\ 

annum. 

/ 

The  plañís  usually  stand  three  years  or  rnorc,  being 
in  the  greatest  perfection  in  the  second  year ; after 
which  the  crop  declines,  and  the  diíEculty  of  keeping 

the  Land  olear  of  weeds  increases. 

« / 

# 

sect.  xxxiv. — tTeasils  (dipsacus  sylvestris). 

t 

The  Teazel  or  Fuller’s  Thistlc  is  not  hcre  cultivated 
for  the  use  of  the  broad-cloth  drcssers,  as  in  Yorkshire, 
büt  I noticed  it  wild  in  tbe  hedges,  in  Edingale, 
Nether  Thurvaston,  Spondon,  and  other  places  on  the 
Red  Mari,  and  perhaps  on  other  loaray  soils. 


SECT.  XXXV. — SUNDRY  CULTIVATED  OK  USEÍUL 
# PLANTS. 

WoADy  Wold,  or  Dycr’s  Wecd  (isatis  tinctoria), 
a plant  almost  like  a Dock  in  appearance,  witb  yellow 

flowers, 


\ 


x 


WIDOW-WOBT— yAH^.(^W-»f-V*I,KBIAlf,  ITl 

1 

flpwers,  is  cultivated  on  a small  icalc  in  Beighton  and 
¿¡ckiogton,  perbaps  eigbt  or  ten  tons  annnally,  and  U 
sent  to  Manchestcr  for  the  Cotton-dyers.  I ob^erved  it 
growing  wijd  in  Maílocfe,  Wm  Hnllam,  &c.  Mr. 
jjohn  JParrish,  a Cultiyator  of  ibis  crop  in  the  Weát  of 
£¡ngland,  sent  ah  apcount  of  its  nianagement  to  the 
Batb  Socieíy,  and  from  their  I2tb  Volunte  of  Papera 
¿bis  has  receñí  ly  been  reprinted  in  the  Philosophical 
and  Geológica!  Magagine,  Vol.  38,  p.  328. 

WidozB^wortj  Widow-ways,  or  Woodawes  (genista 
t indar  a)  y a small  plant  alnaost  like  Broom,  witlt  yel- 
low  flowers,  greatly  infecta  their  oíd  Pastares,  and 
irtight  perhaps  be  cultiyated  td  advantage,  at  Hardley- 
Hill  and  pther  places  near*  Sulton-on-the-HiU,  on  the 
Red  Mari ; tbe  Farmers  here  pulí  it  up  when  in  flower9 
and  dry  and  $ell  4 to  the  Oyere.  It  is  said  tbat  liraing 
iliese  Pastures  destroys  it.  Weld  (reseda  lateóla ),  see 
the  Noütnghamsbire  Report,  p.  27,  is  not  cultivated 
bere. 

* i 

Yarrow  (achillea  millefolium)  ís  said  to  be  drawn, 
licd  in  bu  oches,  aíid  dried  for  tbe  Oyere*  on  the  Red 
Mari,  bctween  Buraaston  and  Radburne. 

f 

Y alertan  (valeriana  officinalis)  i$  cultivated  at  M¡11« 
lown  and  North»edge  in  Áshover,  at  which  last  place 
Mr.  Roger  Wall  stated,  tbat  it  is  planted  at  Michael» 
mas  on  a clean  piece  of  Land,  in  rows  12  inches  apnrt, 
and  the  plañís  six  inches  asunder,  which  are  either 
procured  from  the  offsets  of  forme?  plantations,  or  from 
wüd  plañís  found  in  wet  places,  in  tho  neíghbojuring 
woods»  Soon  after  it  comes  up  in  tbe  Spring,  the  tops 
are  cut  off,  lo  preven t its  running  to  seed,  which  spoils 

it* 
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it.  A t Michaelmas,  the  lea  ves  are  pulled  and  giren  to 
Cattle,  and  the  Roots  dug  up  carefuliy,  and  deán 
vrashed,  and  theremaining  top  is  then  cut  cióse  off,  and 
the  roots  6Íit  down  tbéir  thickest  part  at  top,  to  facilítate 
their  drying,  whicb  is  effected  on  a kiln,  and  after 
vrhich  they  must  be  packed  tight  and  kept  very  dry, 
orthey  spoii.  The  usual  produce  is  about  18cwt.  per 
acre>  sold  at  Chesterfíeld  at  ajbout  90$.  per  hundred- 
weight.  This  crop  is  manured  in  the  winter,  of  which 
it  requires  a great  deal. 

Elicampane  ( Inula  helenium ) is  cultivatcd  in  a small 
vray,  at  Miil-town  in  Ashover. 

JLavender  ( lavandula  spica ),  and  Pcppermint  ( men - 
ihá  piperita ) were  formerly  cultivated  on  a good  scale 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  Crossbrook-dale  near  Litton,  wherc 
hehad  apparatus  for  distilling  these,  but  when  I was 
in  the  neighbourhood  I heard  nothing  of  them* 

i 

Rhubarb  ( rheum  rhdbarbarum ),  is,  I am  told,  cul- 
tivated and  dried,  on  tbe  alluvial  sandy  loam  at  Wel- 
beck  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  to  the  borders  of  this 
County. 

Truffles  ( tuber  cibarium ),  a subterranean  plant  used 
incookery,  are  tlie  produce  of  bedge  bottoms  and  tbe 
shades  of  spme  trees  (but  not  of  Oaks  it  is  said)  on 
the  YellowXimestone,  in  Barlborough,  Clown,  Hard- 
wick-Park,  Whitwell,  &c.  I heard  of  them  siso,  in 
a similar  situat ion,  SW  of  Collingham  in  York- 

shire.  They  are  oftcn  accompanled  by  Moréis  (phallus 
escalentas)  another  plant  applied  to  the  same  uses. 

A Catalogue  of  the  indigenous  Plants  of  the  Gonnty, 

mil 
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will  be  found  in  Mr.  James  Pilkington*»  u View  of 
Derbyshire,”  VoL  I.  p.  323,  and  of  those  in  the 
adjoining  Counties  of  Leicester,  Stafford,  and  Ohestcr, 
in  their  respective  Reports.  Y okecliff,  a steep  rough 
bank,  W of  Wirksworth,  is  saidto  be  faraous  for  its 
Variety  of  Plants ; perhaps  owing  to  the  peculiar  yarie- 
ties  of  soils,  produccd  by  tbe  many  mine  hillocks  on 
it,  and  its  warm  and  sheltered  situation. 


CHAP. 


, CHAP.  VIIÍ. 
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GStASS  LA N D. 


SECT.  I. — MEADOWS. 

« 

( / 

THE  proportion  of  Grass  Land  to  tliat  nnder  til* 

lage,  is  considerable  in  this  County  (see  p.  94),  owing 
to  the  high  lands  in  the  northern  part  of  it  being  better 
adapted  to  pasture  tlmn  to  the  ciiltivation  of  Corn,  and 
to  tbe  great  prevalence  of  Cheese-making,  or  Dairying 
as  it  is  called,  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  County,  and 
in  a degree  throughout  the  whole  of  it,  independent  of 
the  reasons  which  opérate  generally,  througbout  the 
kingdom,  to  lessen  the  proportion  of  Corn  Lands,  viz. 
the  vastly  increased  demand  and  consequent  pnce  of 
Meat  (as  wcll  as  Chcese  and  Butter),  in  conscquence  of 
a material  change  in  the  liabits  of  an  increased  popula* 
tion,  as  to  the  use  of  animal  food,  and  the  great  quan- 
tities  of  these  deroandcd  by  our  i mínense  Navy  and 
Army,  and  our  Colon  íes  and  Foreign  Stations,  some  of 
them,  and  more  to  the  allowing  of  Corn  and  Flour  to 
be  too  frcely  imported,  witbout  duties,  tbat  shüuld,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  bring  their  growers  in  Foreign 
States  to  a levél  with  the  highly  taxed  English  Arable 
Farmer.  This  prevalence  of  Grass  Land  in  Dcrby- 
shire,  seems  litlle  if  at  all  enforced  by  the  Covenants  in 
the  few  Leascs  that  snbsist,  or  in  the  positiveor  implied 
terms  of  letting  Farms,  as  ís  the  case  in  most  of  thé 
more  Southern  Counties,  where  custom  seems  to  autho- 
rise  the  Landiord,  to  consider  the  breakinjg  up  df  an  oíd 

Pasture» 
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Pasture,  or  even  any  Pasture  that  zeas  sttch  at  the  time 
of  entry,  however  unproductive,  witfaout  his  special 
consentí  as  one  of  tbe  most  heinous  offences  bis  Tenante 
could  coramit:  whereat  in  Derbysbire,  the  Tenants 
seem  almost  universally  at  liberty,  and  in  the  practice 
I of  ploughing  any  and  every  piece  of  Pasture  on  their 

| Farms,  in  rotation,  which  they  think  will  be  more 

profitable  in  that  state : the  only  rule  or  customary 
restriction  that  I heard  on  tbe  subject  eras,  that  one-third 
of  a Farm  ougbt  to  be  left  at  quitting,  in  grass,  either 
oíd  or  laid  downin  pro  per  rotation  in  an  husbandljke 
r manner.  From  seeing  the  very  beneficial  effects  of  th¡9 

liberty  to  Tenants,  1 cannot  but  strorigly  recommend 
its  adoption,  to  the  owners  of  the  numerons  coid, 
rough,  ant-hilly,  and  unproductive  Pastures  in  tbe 
South,  so  soon  as  their  Tenants  shall  see  their  true  inte- 
- tests,  in  not  wisbing  to  repeat  the  "White-strawed 
grain,  as  they  now  too  generally  do,  as  observed  p.  39* 
Throughout  Derbysbire,  the  ancient  Grass  Lands 
' seem  to  have  been  all  plougbed,  at  some  former 
' periods,  even  the  grassy  parts,  or  White  Land  as  it 

¡ is  called,  interspersed  among  the  heathy  Common 

• » 

Moors  shew  traces  of  the  Plough,  most  of  them. 

| Me  adoro  ¡ is  a term  in  this.County,  applied  only  to 

lands  that  are  mown,  in  distinction  to  Pastares  which 

m 

aregrazed  orfed  in  the  sumraer ; and  an  opinión  pretty 
generally  prevails,  that  it  is  better  to  appropriate  par- 
ticular grass  fields  as  Meadows,  and  to  mow’ Ibera  suc- 
cessively,  than  to  change  them ; according  to  some, 
particular  grasses  come  to  perfection  in  Mcadows,  and 
others  in  Pasture,  which  are  alike  unfit  fór  the  otlier 
modeof  raanageraent ; Mr.  William  Needham  of  Great 

Hucklow,  related  to  me,  that  in  1807  he  mowed  a 

■ / 

Cióse, 
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Cióse,  which  had  been  pastured  for  10  or  12  years  be* 
fore;  the  Hay  was  Well  gof,  thongh  cut  rather  lftté¿ 
yet  bis  Caltle  vvould  not  éat  í( ; ’nexf  year  he  mowed  it 
again,  but  I have  not  leárnedAe  qiiality  tíf  ibis  cropl 
of  Hay.  Mr.  Joshua  LingXd  of  Blackwell  stated, 
that  bis  sraall  portion  of  Arable  Trihd,  Und  consequent 
dcficiency  of  üung,  would  not  admit  of  at  ány  time* 
dunging  the  whole  of  bis  Grasfc  Lruuls,  wbifch  in  alter* 
líate  mowing  ought  lo  be  (he  case,  on  wliicb  account. 
he  preferred  kceping  particular  fields  as  Meadow.  On 
the  contrary,  Bache  Thornhill,  Esq  of  Stantón  Ifi  the 
Peak,  Earl  Chesterfield  of  Bradby  Park,  Mr.  Samuel 
Cocker  of  llkeston,  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer  of  Waldleyj 
and  manyothers,  apparently  orias'good  grounds,  prefer 
the  changing  of  their  mowing  and  grazing  lands. 
Watered  Meadows  are  moslly  raowed  continually,  but 
of  these  and  their  management  and  produce,  1 intend 
to  speak  in  Sect.  4,  of  Chap.  XII. 

' Low  Meadows  on  Rivers,  or  Meadows  in  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term  iñ  the  Southern  Counties,  have 
been  noticed  in  pages  133  and  478  of  Vol.  I.  as  far  as 
conderns  their  alluvial  subsoils  ; some  of  these  alluvial 
fíats  are  very  rich  Land,  those  through  which  the 
lower  part  of  (he  River  Dove  meariders,  on  the  borders 
óf  Staffordshire,  in  particular;  to  which  County  nearly 
one-half  of  these  low  Meadows  belong;  and  Mr.'WiU 
liam  PUt  has  accordingly  given  an  accountof  tbem, 
and  of  the  very  sudden  Jloods  (Vol.  I.  p.  488)  to  which 
they  are  subject,  in  p.  68  of  his  Report  on  Stafford* 

shire,  to  which  I beg  to  refer.  About  Hoon-Hay  and 

- ^ % 

othér  places  near  Tutbury,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
form  mounds  of  eartb  in  each  Meadow,  íwo  or  three 
yards  high,  for  the  Cattle  to  retire  to,  in  caseof  a 

gudden 
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suelden  Flood,  which  fre^uently  happens  in  thc  course 
of  a nigbt,  and  sometimes  when  little  or  no  rain  has 
fallen  thereabouts.  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  insteád  of 
these  safety  moundsin  the.Iow  Meadows,  prefers  háving 
eacli  ficld  so  set  out,  that  a part  of  it  extends  on  to  the 
gravelly  flat  that  edges  these  Meadows,  somewhat  above 

i 

the  heigbt  of  the  floods,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of 

• i 

removing  the  Cattle  from  these  mounds,  or  of  supply- 
. ing  íbera  there  with  food,  shbuld  the  floód  continué 
severa!  days,  as  sometimes  happens.  The  Grass  Apon 
these  dry  parís  of  Mr.  Harvey’s  ficlds,  are  neglected  by 
the  Cattle,  and  grow  sour  and  coarse,  wbile  the  lower 
parís  are  opeú,  yet  they  fly  to  it  in  time  of  floods,  and 
subsist  upon  it,  tho’  as  he  observed  to  me,  they  dorít 
much  liké  it , ñor  do  they  aftérwards  relish  the  grass 
that  has  been  flooded,  I shonld  thinky  un(il  rain  has 

i \ 

fallen  to  wash  it.  A better  thing  for  these  highly  valn- 
able  Meadows  would  be,  the  Embanking  of  the  entire 
courses  of  the  river  and  brooks  tliro’  them,  and  adopt- 
ing  a combined  system  of  Irrigation  and  Warping,  as 
I shall  take  further occasion  tomention  in  Chap.  XIII. 

In  general,  the  low  Meadows  of  this  County  arejíept 
pretty  olean  and  neat;  I was  sorry,  however,  to  observe 
several  striking  instances  to  the  contrary,  viz.  SJE  of  , 

i . 

BartonFields,  at.Coxbench,  Nof  Ednaston,  WofHors- 
ley  and  Kilburn,  S E of  Long- Eaton,  S of  Marston  on 
Dove,  S of  Mílton,  S of  Repton,  S W of  Darwent  Cha- 
peí,  (Vol.  I.  p.  308),  &c. 

Sedge,  or  Tussock-grass,  ( aira  cespitosa),  abojlnds 
in  numerous  patches  in  too.many  of  the  low  Meadows; 
Docks ¿(rurnex  crispus ),  also  much  prcvail  here,  the 
seeds  of  them  being  brought  down  from  the  uplands  in 
floods,  floating  on  the  water,  and  are  left  in.  multitudes 
bytheeddies,  in  particular  places,  as  Mr.  JohnNut* 
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tal  shoped  me,  opposite  to  hís  house  in  Matlock,  neav 

to  the  Derwent  River ; Thistles,  ( ser  rotula  ¡aroensis ), 

and  others,  probably  also  have  their  Seeds  conveyecj  in 

the  same  manner;  they  preyailed  to  a most  sharaefnl 

••  

degree  in  valuable  Meadows  S of  Marston  on  Dore,  at 
Spineford  Brook,  N W of  Br&ilsford,  &c. ; large  Bat- 
ter-docks,  or  Butter-burs,  ( tussilago  pctasües)>  are  too 
common  in  the  low  Meadotos,  on  or  near  to  the  Lime* 
stone,  at  Pilsbury,  as  they  were  also  in  Grindon  and 
W etton  in  Staff. , &c.  Rattles,  Horse-penny,  or  Peo* 
ny*gras8,  ( rhianthus  crista-galli),  often  abound  in 
Meadows  that  are  too  often  mown,  in  Cowdale,  Peak 
Forest,  &c.,  they  abonnd  in  such  situations:  Wild 
Tansey,  Goose-tongue,  or  Goose-grass,  (tanacetotm 
vulgaris ),  is  troublesorae  on  Sinfin  Fen,  Markeaton, 
Bradburne,  in  Hatton  near  Tntbnry  Bridge,  iñ  whieh 
last  place  various  Manures  and  Earths  havebeen  spread 
in  hopes  of  eradicating  it,  but.without  any  effect. 

Upland  Meadows , are  sometí  mes  much  affected  by 
the  earth  thrown  np  by  the  Worras.  • Mr.  Joseph  Smith 
of  Woodfield  in  Lullington,  bad  his  land  thus  much 
injnred  by  the  Dcw-Worms,  until  he  was  advised/at 
such  times  as  they  were  at  work,  forming  Worm-casts , 
tp  scattcr  Barley  Chaff*  fresh  and  dry  from  the  winnow» 
ing,  on  the  ground,  whieh  sticking  to  the  Worms  when 
they  next  carne  out,  pricked  into  them,  and  prevented 
their  return  to  tbeir  holes,  until  Rooks  and  other  Birds 
devoured  and  destroyed  them : surely  a brood  of  Ducks 
would  be  tiseful  auxiliarles  on  such  an  occasion. 

The  time  of  Hcdningy  laying  or*  shutting  np  Mea» 
dows  for  Hay,  at  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  is  generally 
• about  the  Ist  of  April,  but  sometimes  as  late  as  the 
roiddleof  May. 

The 
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The  usüal  time  oí  Hay*  Harvest,  at  Stanton  in  the 
Peak,  is  the  first  half  of  August;  in  Hartington,  Btíx- 
ton,  &c.,  begln  in  niiddie  df  July,  and  finish  before  thé 
titiddle  of  August-  At  Hatason-grabge,  begin  usüally 
oh  Ist  of  Jbly.  In  travelling  in  tbe  N W of  Detby* 
ahire,  in*18089  I first  saw  Grass  motirn  on  the  28th  of 
June;  átid  in  the  N E parí,  in  1809,  atBamford,  ort 
the23d  of  June.  The  Hay-tirae,  in  inany  parís  of 
Derbyshiré,  is  conéidered  of  more  importante  than  the 
Corn-Hártfest,  and  is  generally  called  the  Hay-HatVeSt, 
and  often,  in  the  Dairying  districts,  the  Harvest,  with- 
out  otber  ádd  ilion. 

The  usual  ptocess  of  tíay-Máking  seemed  to  bé, 
first,  after  the  Grass  is  cut,  to  spread  and  sbake  it  weli 
aboüt,  all  over  the  field,  with  forkk,  Wbich  is  called 
tedding*;  lo  ibis  State  it  continúes  U day  or  more,  úó* 
cording  to  the  weathef ; it  is  then  turiled  mth  rakes,  in 
stftall  eotfs  or  haoks,  and  is  afterwards  splread  abont 
again,  with  fotks,  and  so  on,  untit  it  jssufficiéntly  dry; 
thcri  it  is  ntked  togethcr  in  siraight  ITnes,  or  winrows, 
as  they  are  called,  and.tbenee  it  is  pitched  oh  to  the 
Carts  s in  tbis  last  process  it  is  sometimes  put  into  quoil 
or  great  cocks,  about  30  on  an  acre,  to  sécure  it  from 
wet,  in  tlie  Nigbt,  or  until  it  can  be  carted  to  the  Stacks 
a precaution  íhat  ought  never  to  be  oiiiitted,  in  catching 
weatber,  in  the  Peak  Huudreds  in  particular,  where 
Shdwers  so  dften  prevail  in  July  and  the  begiñning  of 
August:  and  it  appeared  to  me,  on  this  accourit,  that 

*mí  • ^ ' -----  - - - - ■ - • • .. 

• This  esáentiá!  operation  id  here  very-  well  pérformed,  tho*  at  the  ex- 
pende often  of  opéhing  añd  scatferiñg  the  gran  ly  band,  At  Eari  Mam* 
£eld*s  at  Caen-Wood  >n  Highgate,  Mr.  Isaac  FranStUn’s  at  Oxga*e¿Farm 
in  Willsdon,  Middlesex,  and  severa!  others,  they  have  a simple  Machine 
in  use,'  for  tedding  and  turhing  Hay,  whiéh  whh  one  Horse  do  es  the 
worfc  of  fifteen  persons,  in  ¿hete  operatíoüi 

» 2 
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thé  Mowing  here  is  often  too  long  delayed,  in  bopes  of  ' 
a lar^er  crop,  until  the  whole  is  spoiled , or  nearly,  after 
great  expence  has  been  incurred  in  the  making  of  i t: 
if  the  first  fine  weather  in  July  \rere  embraced,  to  cut 
the  Grass,  with  all  expedition,  the  Rains  that  too  usa*  ' 
ally  fall  soon  after,  would  increase  the  Aftermath,  to  a 
xnuch  grcater  degree  of  profit,  than  they  do  the  Grass 
stand ing  for  Hay,  whicb  has  already  formed  its  fionyer 
stalks,  if  not  its  seed,  or  that  growing  up  among  what 
is  too  often  jit ti ng  for  the  Dunghill,  rather  than  the 
Hay-stack,  in  catching  seasoiis. 

In  ver y steep  and  small  inclosures,  Hay  isnot  carted, 
led,  or  hurried,  as  they  sometimes  cali  it,  but  carried  to 
the  Stack  by  a method  called  Stanging ; a Stang  signi- 
fying  a pole,  or  long  lever ; two  of  whicb  are  laid  on 
the  ground,  at  2f  or  3 íeet  apart,  and  a large  Cock  of 
Hay  being  laid  upon  the  raiddles  of  tliem,  two  Men 

take  it  up  by  the  ends  of  the  poles,  in  the  manner  of 

« • 

sedan  chairasen,  and  carry  it  to  the  side  of  the  Stack,, 
onjo  whicli  it  is*pitehed  by  forks,  in  the  usual  way. 
Corn  crops,  frora  similar  situations  are  sometimes 
stang’d.  ^ 

The  Stacking  of  Hay,  is  generally  performed  in  a 
very  neat  and  good  manner  in  this  County ; the  sides 
are  generally  carried  up,  rather  overhanging  for  a good 
height,  before  the  roof  com menees,  and  before  this  is 
completed,  the  sides  andpartof  the  roof  that  is  finished. 
is  pulled  by  hand,  till  the  surface  presen ts  the' mo6t  re- 
gular and  smooth  forras,  of  bents  and  blades  of  grass . 
projecting  outwards,  by  which,  beating  rains  against 
the  sides  are  tbrown  off  again,  owing  to  the  ends  of  the 
Hay  bending  downwards  by  their  weight,  and  acting 
like  elose  thatch : the  pullings  are  used  to  top  up  the 
Stack  or  Cock)  which  is  quickly  thatched ; in  which 

the 
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the  best  drawn  ortrussed  Wheat  Straw  is  mostly  used, 
and  a very  wasteful  practice,  which  1 saw  in  Harting* 
ton  and  other  places,  prevails,  of  carrying  this  Straw, 
o'ften  a considerable  distance,  to  a brook  or  pond  side, 
to  be  scattered  about  by  the  wiñds  and  in  moving,  in 
order  to  wet  it,  and  prepare  the  Thatch-sheaves,  Reed, 
or  tYelmes,  which  are  then  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
stack  or  building  tobé  thatcfaed,  instead  of  bringing 
water  in  pails,  water-carts,  or  tubs  in  a cart,  to  the 
Barnor  Straw-yard,  and  there  preparing  the  Thatch- 
.sheaves,  without  this  waste  and  ioss  of  labour. 

In  Sir  Henry  Crewe’s  Rick-yard  at  Calke  Park,  I 
áoticed  a stout  frame,  or  citl  of  wood,  of  the  exact  size 
of  the  Hay-stacks,  laid  on  the  ground;  and  within 
which  a iloor  of  faggots  was  laid,  to  keep  the  Hay  from 
the  ground ; and  after  the  Stacks  were  built,  a cntting- 

knife  was  used,  to  cut  the  sidcs  and  ends  of  the  Stack, 

\ 

smoolh  down  to  the  face  of  the  wooden  cill,  and  rather 
over-hanging,  for  a yard  high  all round,  which  is  much 
neater  than  when  the  rough  ends  of  faggots,  or  irregular 
billets  of  wood  appear  under  the  sides  and  ends  of  the 
Stacks,  and  exeludes  much  vermin  that  usually  take 
shelter  therein.  Mr.  John  Holland’s  Hay -stacks  at 
Barton  Fields,  wore  also  very  neatly  made  up. 

Earl  Chesterfield's  Hay-stacks  in  Bradby  Park,  are 
ventilatedy  by  means  of  upright  chimneys  in  the  inte* 
rior  of  them:  sacks  full  of  straw  are  placed  upright, 
and  the  Hay  laid  and  trod  round  them  as  the  making  of 
the  Stack  proceeds,  until  the  sack  is  nearly*  buried, 
when  it  is  drawn  up  a littlé,  and  hay  laid  found  it  as 
before : and  before  the  roof  of  the  Stack  is  comnienced, 
open  triangular  frames,  like  three  ladders  fastened  to* 
gether,  of  the  full  width  of  the  Stack,  are  laid  adróse 
each  of  these  Chimneys,  and  the  Hay  built  upon  them, 

n 3 by 
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by  nrhich  mcans  lateral  openings,  and  a free  vqnt  fqp 
tbe  stetpp  and  hentcd  air  from  the  chimnics,  are  prer 
l.aerved.  If  tbe  horizontal  framps  are  wanted  higher 
thaq  the  eaves  of  the  Stacks,  they  are  laid  lengthwayi 
oí  tbe  Stack  and  opea  in  its  gafyle  eods.  For  went  of 
tbese  precautiops  in  yentilating  Hay-stacks,  iqiicb  Haj 
i$  over-heated,  and  spra.e  actually  hred,  especially  wbcu 
it  has  bepn  \vetfod»  abont  Matlock  and  other  places* 

At  LockorPatk»  William  Drury  Lowp,  Esq.  has  a 
?ery  neat  fcrick  and  tiled  Hay-Barny  of  tbirteen  bays, 
on  brick  piers,  (built  witb  bricks  baving  their  ¡córner* 
rounded»  see  p.  11),  and  Arches  up  to  the  Platea»  the 
¡openings  being  brick’d  up  half  their  height,  íyíth  m? 
jBCfpus  sraall  openings  betwecn  the  Qrfoks»  to  adroit 
Air»  or  a\lovY  the  escape  of  thp  Steara. 

At  Priestcliff-ditchnear  Blapkwell,  and  in  sorae  othcjr 
places»  I saw  the  cqt  faces  of  Hay-stacks»  that  were 
part  of  tbem  reserved  for  another  Year»  coyered  by  a 
tkin  coat  of  thatch,  fastened  on  by  straw-bands  and 
pegs  of  wood,  fore^cfoding  beating  Rains  and  the. 
scorching  heat  of  Snpinaer ; a practipe  that  seems  wor- 
thy  of  úpitation. 

- The  Saltiflg  of  Jfay  at  the  time  of  stapking  it,  i* 
p^actised  by  Mr.  Masan  at  Matlock»  as  I was  in- 
forméd»  apd  bad  foriqerly  beeq  raucb  praptised  aboat 
Pakcwell  and  Buxton. 

At  Bakewell  Mr.  Wifriam  Greaves»  jun,  stated  hi$ 
usual  produce  of  Hay  from  the  low  Meadows  by  the 
Wye,  at  SOicwt.»  and  frora  his  Pastures  on  the  Hill 
sides  at  18  to  gOcwt.  per  acre.  At  Stanton  in  the  Peok* 
ftache  ThoruhiU»  Esq.  dOcwt.  on  the  ayerage  from  tbe 
£ariier  <*rit-$U>ne  ¡Soilg»  and  34  or  35cwt.  per  aprp  frpna 
the§hale  ^ands. 

At 
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At  Pilsbury,  Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  from  tbe  fiat  Shale 
Meacfows  b y the  Dove  SOowt.  (of  1201b.)  per  acre.  At 
Newhaveu,  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood  from  Limestone 
Meado  ws  lately  impro  ved  from  the  Common,  20toS0  cwt. 
(J20lb.)  per  acre.  At  Waldley  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer, 
Qñ  Red  Mari  SO  to  40  cwt.  per  acre ; in  dropping  sea* 
sons,  a good  deal  more.  At  Foi;einarke-Park,  Mr. 
Williatn  Smith  SOcwt.  of  oíd  Meadow  Hay,  and  about 
the  same  of  Clover,  per  acre. 

Rowen9  or  Edish  After-grass,  is  pretty  generally 
consumed  in  the  Autumn  by  Dairy  Cdws,  or  by  Sheep 
in  some  instances.  At  Sndbury  Lord  Yernon  som6- 
times  keeps  bis  Rowen,  of  Meadows  dunged  imraedi- 
ately  after  tbe  Hay  is  cleared,  until  the  Spring:  at 
Brailsford,  Hopton,  and  other  places,  I heard  also  of 
the  keeping  of  Autumnal  Grass  until  the  Spring.  Lime 
is  sometí  mes  spread  on  After-grass,  wben  it  has  ob- 
tained  such  a beight,  as  to  surprise  those  not  used  to 
Liming. 

Tbe  Expence  of  Mowing  Grass  may  be  about  3$. 
per  aere  in  this  County,  on  the  average : at  Bretby, , 
As.  per  acre:  at  Foremarke-Park  2s.  6 d.,  with  three 
pints  of  Ale  and  one  gallón  of  Small  Beer  per  day  per 
Man  ; and  the  same  for  mowing  Clover : át  Foremarke 
3s.9  with  one  quart  of  Ale  and  a gallón  of  Small  Beer 
per  acre. 

The  wages  for  difierent  labour  will  be  further  treated 
on  in  Sect.  2,  of  Cháp.  XV  • 

* Near  Over-end  in  Great-rapks  Dale,  ! saw  a Man 
mowiüg  a small  square  Field  of  Grass  spirally,  begin- 
riing  with  the  extremrtiesof  the  Field,  and  ending  his 
jsmtring  in  the  centre. 

»4  Manuring 
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Manuring  of  Meadows. — At  Black  well,  Mr.  Jóshua 
Lingard,  dungs  his  Meadows  immediately  after  carryy 
iflg  the  Hay,  except  .the  season  be  ver y dry,  perhaps 
30  tons  per  acre.*  Aboot  fiutterley,  as  Mr.  William 
Jessop,  ¿un.  informed  me,  the  Mowing  Lands  on  tlie 
Coal-ipeasurcs  have  the  Dung  applied  tothem,  which 
is  saved  by  liming  the  Corn  Lands,  yet  thq  general 
system  there,  is  to  grow  Corn  ( Wbeat)  rather  (han  Hay. 
At  Pilsbury  Mr.  Joscph  Gemid  dungs  his  Meadows,  as 
' saon  as  the  Hay  is  off.  At  Stanton  in  the  Peak,  Bache 
Tbomhill,Esq.  uses  iiq  Dung  on  his  Arable  Laúd* except 
for  Turnips,  finding  it  more  profitably  applied  to  his 
Meadows,'  aud  trusts  to  Limeon  his  Arable  Land.  At 
Sudbury  Lord  Yernon  (except  for  his  Turnip  Crop), 
applies  all  bis  Yard  Dung,  at  the  rate  of  15  to  20 
two-horse  cart-loads  per  acre,  to  his  Mowing  Lands 
iomiediaíejy  after  the  Hay  is  carried.  At  Alton,  the 
late  Mr.  Francis  Bruck'field  used  bis  Thrashing-baru 
Yard  Dung  exclusively  ^on  his  Grass  Lands,  and  hot 
on  bis  Fallo ws,  on  account  of  the  Seeds  of  Weeds 
Iherein,  but  kept  his  Horse  and  Caw  Dung  sepárate  for 
the  Arable  Lands, 

At  Barton  Fields,  Mr.  John  Holland  uses  a Compost 
of  Earth,  and  Lime  from  Birchwood-Park,  for  his 
IV^eadows,  spread  immediately  after  carrying  the  Hay. 
At  Foremarke-Fark,  Mr.  William  Smith  uses  Com- 
posts  of  Soil  and  Dung  and  Lime,  one-third  to  one- 
fiftb  of  the  latter  for  his  Meadow  Lands.  At  Hoon 
Hay  Mr.  T bomas  Harvey  uses  20  to  40  twq-horge  cart- 
loads  oí  Compost  per  acre  .on  his  Mowing  Lands,  íbur* 
fifths  Earth  and  onc-fifth  Ticknall  Lime.  At  Stanton 
in  the  Peak,  Bache  Thorahill,  Esq.  mijees  Soil  and 
Lime,  which  lays  12  raonths  and  is  turnéd,  ai*4 
spreads  it  on  his  Mowing  Lands,  at  the  rate  of  25  to  30 
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ioáds  per  acre,  At  Sudbury,  Lord  Vernon  makes 
a Compost  of  tbree-fourths  Earth  and  one-fourtli 
Birchwood-Park  Lime,  mixed  hot  in  Suramer,  and 
turnéd  two  or  three  timéis  in  tbe  ensüing  Antumn  and 
Winter,  which  is  laid  on  parí  of  his  Mowing  Lands 
in  April,  60  toTOO  two-horse  cart-loads  per  acre. 

At  KiUamarsh,  Mr.  Joseph  Butler  prepares  a Com- 
post, of  Soil  (from  the  banks  of  the  Rother  River)  and 
Dnng,  for  his  Meadow  Lands.  At  Waldlcy,  Mr. 

Thomas  Bowyer,  in  1809,  sloped  in  the  Banks  of  the 

* * 

Brook  by  bis  Farm,  mixed  it  with  Lime,  and  manurcd 
40  acres  of  his  Meadpw  and  Pasture  Land  therewiths 
hedoesnot  manure  in  Winter,  but  prefers  the  Autuinn 
or  Spring,  when  the  Grass  is  growing , not  finding  the 
sacceeding  hot  weather'  prejudicial,  if  the  Dung  be 
well  spread  immediately,  as  it  tlien  quickly  géts  co- 
vered.  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  thinks 
frost  and  coid  prejudicial  to  spread  Dung  in  Winter, 
and  therefore  chooses  moist  and  warm  weather  for  ma- 
nuring;  which  circumstances  seem  to  me  worthy  of 
general  áttention. 

In  Plesley,  I noticed  the  thick  water  from  the  Roads 
raended  with  Magnesian  Lime,  to  be  carefully  collected 
into  Pits  by  the  Road  sides  in  wet  weather,  todrop  its 
sediment*,  and  which,  when  the  Water  wasdried  away 
from  it,  was  mixed  .with  Dung,  as  a Compost,  by  the 
Farmers. 

At  Markeaton,  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  used 
formerly  to  make  a Compost  of  Swee'pings  of  thé'Streets 
of  Derby  and  Ticknali  or  Turnditch  Lime,  for  his 

* Which  probably  contaioed  a large  portion  of  Magnesian  Eartb , and 
which  rendar s the  alleged  noiious  quality  of  this  Earth  to  vegetative 
tife  stiil  more  doubtful,  than  it  is  said  by  others  to  be.  S$e  Sect.  S,  of 
. !Chap.  XII, 

Meadows, 
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Meadows,  with  tbe  besteffect;  bnt  of  lajte,  the  Sea* 
vengers  sell  the  Sweepings,  part  t®  the  Farmcrs  abouf 
Mackworth,  at  6s.  per  three-horse  cart-load,  and  send 
the  rernainder  southward  b y tbe  Derby  Canal,  mixed 
with  Privy  Soil. 

On  the  N of  Kedleston,  I saw  Dung  mixing  with 
Red  Mari,  to  forana  Compost  for  Grass  Lands. 

At  Measham,  I fonnd  CoaUashes  (so  imacconntably 
wasted  in  almost  every  part  of  Derbyshire),  mixing  with 
Lime,  as  a Compost,  for  the  excellqnt  Meadows  in  that 

Parish.  At  Bradby  Park,  the  Earl  of  Chesferfield  has 

/ 

always  a large  heap  of  excellent  Compost,  in  store,  fot 
his  Meadows,  at  tbe  rate  of  SO  three*horse  cart-laads 
per  acre,  in  the  Autumn , after  Mowing.  Coal-ashes,  Saw- 
dast  from  the  Saw-yard,  and  Ckarcoal-dtist,  írorn  the 
hearths  where  it  is  bumt,  forra  the  cbief  ingrediente  m 
tliis  Compost;  they  are  sbot  dowri  on  a waste  piece  of 

groond,  and  dnring  every  spare  hotír,  the  Labourerx 

> / 

are  etnployed  to  sift,  turo,  and  mix  the  mataríais  in 
the  Compost-yard ; a practica  higbly  wortby  of  imi- 
tation  in  other  large  establish  mente.  Soil  or  Earth 
from  banks.  Lime,  and  Dnog,  are  afeo  mixed  for 
Compost,  to  dstse  bis  Lordshrp’s  Grass  Lands  on  some' 
occastans» 

• » 

In  Glossop,  Mr.  James  Robinson  of  Pye-Grove, 

xnixes  Peal  from  the  high  Moors  east  of  tbere,  with  half 
the  quantity  of  fresli  Dung ; laying  tliem  in  layers  to 
beat,  and  then  tarns  thena,  and  afterwárds  mises  a 
horse-load  of  unslacked  Lime  with  every  ton  of  tbe 
mistare,  and  in  October  or  Mavch  dresses  his  Sward 
Land  tberewith,  and  finds  it  higfcljr  benrfteiat:  his 
Pfeighbour,  Mr.  Jbhn  ITersfaáw  of  flurst,  has  done  the 
same  fbr  eight  years  past,  and  greatly  approves  it;  he 
afeo  uses  the  Skillings  or  Hnsks  of  Oats,  in  his  Cattte- 

yardf 
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yard,  with  th^  best  efiect,  altbo’  tbese  Husks  are  almost 
universally  thrown  away  by  the  Millers,  into  their 
Water-course,  or  set  fice  to,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them, 
as  perfectly  úselas.  1 

At  Hargate*»Wall  Mr.  Ellis  Needham , collects  peaty 
Curves,  lays  them  in  heaps  for  a year,  and  then  mises 
them  with  rather  less  than  balf  as  mnch  hot  Lime, 
which  Compost  he  turne  once,  and  uses  it  on  his  dry 
Liraestone  mowing  Lands. 

At  Ingleby  Mr.  Robert  C.  Grcaves  has  four  Fish- 
Ponds,  sitúate  below  a very  Urge  Wood,  the  Streams 
from  which  bring  dowa  great  quantities  of  Lea  ves  and 
, Twigs  every  Autumn  into  the,  Ponds,  which  about 
every  six  years  are  emptied,  and  produce  a great  quan- 
tity  of  Mud,  which  when  dry,  is  raixed  with  about 
one-fourth  as  much  Ticknall  Lime  ; and  where  but  a 
email  quantityjof  vegetable  matter  appears  in  the  Mud, 
soroe  Dung  also  is  added,  and  with  this  Compost  he 
4res$es  his  Grass  Lands  ^ and  Seeds,  at  the  rate  of  20 
íbree*hor&ecart-loads  per  acre,  with  thfe  best  possible 
effect. 

At  Bcetby  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  1801,  spread 
30  three-horse  cart-loads  of  Mud,  soft  from  a Pond,  iu 
a high  and  dry  cióse  of  Red  Mari,'  and  bu&h-harrowed 
it  well,  after  the  first  frost;  and  next  Summer,  gathered 
52  waggon  loads  of  good  Hay  from  the  Field,  whereon 
the  Tenant  in  the  dry  season  that  preceded  (and  who 
fed  late  with  Sheep)  grew  only  two  loads  of  Hay. 

Earl  Chesterfield  uses  a Frame  for  containing  the 
Bushes  in  a ¡lush^Harrow  in  the  most  favou  rabie  po- 
afrion  for  brushing  every  parí  of  the  surfece,  and  which 
bas  sraajl  wbeels,  to  its  forepart,  and  achnits  of  being 
lpaded  by  weigbts  when  necessary ; and  in  Spring,  at 
baiuiag  o*  1 aying  the  Pastures  for  mowing,  or  as  sooa 

after 
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after  as  it  becomes  dry,  this  is  rfcpeatcdly  used,  and 
r then  a heavy  Roller  ¡ by  which  care,  his  'Lordship’s 
Meado ws  are  kept  in  raost  excellent  condition. 

In  Sudbury  Park,  after  manuring  bis  Meadow  Land 
in  April,  Lord  Vernon  causes  the  Dung  or  Compost  to 
bespread,  with  mofe  than  usual  care,  and  to  be  bush- 
hartowed,  pickt,  and  rolled  immediately  with  a heavy 

Roller,  by  which  precautions  the  Manure  is  at  once 

/ 

incorporated  uniformly  with  the  soil. 

At  Locko-Park,  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  uses  a large 
heavy  Iron  Roller  on  hís  Grass  Lañd  in  the  Spring. * 

At  Sfanton  in  the  Peak,  Bache  Thornhill,  Esq.  uses 
a heavy  stone  Roller  on  his  Mawing  Lands,  in  the^ 
Spring;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  his  Bailiff,  infonned 
me,  that  it  has  been  ascertained,  that  6 or  7 cwt.  more 
of  Hay  are  thus  obtained,  than  if  the  rolling  be  omit- 
téd,  as  has  been  done  on  parts  of  the  fíeldsr  fortrial. 

Instead  of  using  the  tiñes  of  a Fork  in  beating  the 
Clots  or  Dung  of  Cows  and  Horses,  in  Pasture,  as  is 
universal  in  the  Southern  Counties,  I saw  here,  strong 
iron  Rakes,  of  nine  or  ten  inches  long  in  the  bead,  used 
for  this  purpose,  and  with  much  greater  expedition, 
and  without  beating  and  bruising  the  Grass,  as  the 
Fork  tiñes  do,  when  held  horizontal,  as  is  usual. 


/ 


SECT.  II.— PASTURES. 

* ' 

At  Ash,  Barton-Blount,  &c.  &c.  on  the  Red  Mari; 
atHassop,  and  half  a mile  ESE  of  Ashfoird,  and  in 
Bakewell,  SW  of  Wirksworth,  near  Ashburne,  &c.  on 
the  Limestone  Shale,  and  in  Measham  on  the  Coal* 
measures  (Vol.  J.  p.  148,  181,  and  $03),  I observéd 

very 
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very  rich  Pasture  Lands,  and  otbers  liltle  inferior  in 
other  particular  spots. 

At  Asb,  the  Meadow  Cats-tail  or  Timothy  grass 
{phleum  pratense ),  and  the  rougli  Cocksfoot  grass 
( Dattylis  glomerata*)  abound  in  the  Pastures. 

On  the  east  side  of  O ver  Haddon,  a hazei  loara  upon 
Limestone,  is  a walled  Glose,  famous  for  40  or  50  miles 
round,  for  the  Summering  of  Stallioná,  in  which  16 
grown  ones  frora  different  places  have  been  seen  toge- 
tber:  it  is  a fine  olose  Turf,  in  which  J[  noted,  that,  the 
Crested ' Dogs’-tail  Grass  ( cynosur%us  cristatus ) most 
ubounded,  with  a few  plants  of  Ray-grass  (lolium  pe» 
renné)y  rough  CockVfoot  Grass,  a very  few  of  Mea- 
dow  Cats’-tail  Grass,  Sweet-scented  Vernal  Grass  (an* 
thoxanthum  odoratum)>  Soft-grass  or  Yorksh iré  W hite 
< [holcus  moüis)%  &c. 

> s 

The  Stocjcing  of  Pasture  Lands,  seems  to  have  been 
studied  with  good  efíect,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pils- 
. bury,  who  so  manages  the  Grazing  Part  of  his  exten- 
sive  Farra,  that  few  or  no  Bents,  or  Seed-stalks  of  Ray- 
grass,  Dog’s-tail  Grass,  &c.  tho’  so  much  prone  to  it, 
are  sufiered  to  grow  up  in  them,  but  the  whole  surface 
is  eatdown,  fairand  sraooth : this  he  accomplishes  by 
a judicious  mixture  .of  Sheep  with  his  Cows,  some- 
times  togetlier  and  at  otbers  alone  (see  page  85),  and 
Horses,  and  having  some  Ley  or  Joist  Cattle,  or  else 
x ternporary  purchased  ones,  to  follow  after  these  as  often 
as  they  are  changed  from  one  Pasture  to  another,  which 
is  very  frequently  done.  * 

Mr.  Thoraas  Harvey  of  Hoon  Hay,  don’t  mix  Sheep 

s * ln  the  Stañbrdshire  Report,  p.  71,  it  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  S.  in  V 
1796,, gave  a character  of  this  Grass,  which  has  since  been  so  fully  ve* 
rified  b j Mr.  Coke  and  others  in  Norfolk. 

with 
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trith  his  Dairy  Cows,  conceiving  that  they  eat  the. 
bestGrasses,  and  thereby  lessen  the  produce  o f Milk 
from  the  Cov/s,  altho’  well  aware  of  their  ím portan t 
Use  in  rendering  Pastures  fine,  uniform,  and  neat:  be 
also  thinks,  that  the  seediitg  of  Grasses  in  the  Tussock» 
lo  Pastures,  as  they  are  very  frequently  stocked,  or  in 
very  late  Mpadows  previotis  to  mowing,  does  not  injure 
the  Latid,  more  than  mowing  itself  does. 

The  evil  of  háving  very  different  Soils  in  the  same 
Pasture,  is  often  seen  in  this  County,  by  observing  one 
part  of  a Pield  cióse  fed  by  the  Stock,  wfaile  the  óther 
is  growing  to  Bents  and  Tussocks,  and  rauch  Fog  or 
late  Autumn  Grass  is  refused  by  the  Stock,  and  left: 
the  Limestone  Shale  Lands,  stockéd  by  Horses  in  par* ' 
tícular,  are  eat  cióse  in  the  Autumn,  bnt  they  leave 
the  Fog  on  the  Limestone  Lands,  if  botb  of  tbese  soils 
occur  in  the  same  Field. 

The  opinions  of  some  few  individuáis  having  been 
pretty  strongly  ex p ressed,  on  the  comparative  prófits 
of  Grazing  over  those  of  Dairy ing,  that  so  much  pre- 
váils  in  this  County,  1 have  bcen  at  some  pains  to  col- 
lect  tbe  quantities  of  Cheese  made  by  a Cow  annually, 
dtt  the  average  of  their  berd,  by  as  many  of  the  Dairy 
Farmers  as  f had  the  opportunity,  and/which  particu* 
lars  will  be  given  in  Sect.  1,  óf  Chap.  XIV. — Mr* 
Francis  Bradshaw  of  Newton-grangc,  tho*  he  thougbt 
Dairying  rather  more  profitablé  on  coid  Lands,  and 
those  of  inferior  quality,  than  Grazing  sucb  would  be,, 
yet  he  believed,  tbát  on  Lands  that  would  fatten  an 
Ox,  like  some  of  his,  the  case  was  otherwise. 

. • i 

\ 

Dairy  Grounds , or  those  appropriated  to  Cheese* 
makiag,  prevail  very  much  oh  the  Red  Mari,  and  on 
the  Mineral  Limestone  Soils  numbeta)  3,  8/  anú  9,  in 

the 
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•the  Map  facing  page  97,  of  the  First  Vida  me,  and  as 
wiil  be  séen  b y the  details  in  Sect.  1,  of  Cbap.  XIV. 

It  seems  a very  general  opinión,  that  oíd  Sward  an- 
swers  better  for  Dairying  than  Artificial  Grases,  or 
Lands  newly  laid  down,  tho’  clean  and  Ittxuriant  in 
their  growtb,  and  even,  tbat  the  hest  and  fattest  Cbeese 
is  roade  from  inferior  Land,  according  to  some.  Tbeve 
sceraed  in  too  tnany  insiances  a negtecl  of  weeding 
and  dressing  the  Cow-Pastures,  tbaf  moch  surprised 
me,  particnlarly  in  Fi&dem,  Longford,  Stenson,  Snd- 
bnry-Part,  and  E of  it,  Trasley,  Twyford,  Weston- 
Underwood,  8c c.  In  menticraing  the  most  prevailing 
Weeds  of  these  Pastures,  1 sball  begin  witb, 

# / 

Thistles  ( cardua , serratula , soncha , &c.)  of  several 
sorts,  xthich  are  justly  the  reproach  of  Derbyshire 
Farmiag,  in  almost  every  córner  oí  theCounty;  and 
tho’  notbing  is  more  common  with  the  Farmers,  than 
Nostruras  for  their  destrnction,  consisting  principally 
in  the  particular  times  or  manner  of  mowing  or  «pud- 
ding them:  I could  not  help  observing,  from  the  pfen- 
tiful  crops  of  tfaese  intruders  on  their  lands,  that  the 
remedies  xnust  have  far  less  efficacy,  than  was  pre- 
tended, or  that  the  relators  were  culpably  remiss  in 
applying  them.  It  seem&  almost  the  general  opinión, 
that  liming  produces  Thistles  spontaneously ; it  seems> 
however,  far  more  likely  (as  I shall  further  observe  in 
Sect.  3,  of  Chap.  XII.)  that  Lime  acts  as  a stimulus 

to  dormant  seeds  and  fibres  of  the  roots  of  Thistles,  in 

\ 7 

the  manner  that  it  does  to  W hite  Clover  (see  page  159) 
and  other  plants  probably,  tho'  in  leas  remarkable  dfe- 
grees.  Too  repeatedly,  the  Thistles  are  left  to  ripen ' 
and  disperse  their  Seeds  on  the  Pastures,  before  cutting 
them,  and  in  the  mawn  Lands  befare  mowing  time, 

and 
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and  ibe  pleas  of  want  of  time,  scarcity  of  Labourers 4 
at  tbe  proper  juncture,  & c.  are  as  oftcn  repea ted,  as 
the  eyil  is  reprobated. 

Mr.  Joshua  Lingard  of  Black  well  stated  -to  pie,  that 
Thistles  are  besl  destroyed  by  leaving  them  alone,  until 
in  flower,  and  the  steras  are  hollow,  and  then  mowkig 
them  cióse  down,  and  that  the  Cattle  will  afterwards 
eat  the  Grass  cut  up  with  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Harvey  of  Hoen  Hay  stated,  that  if 
the  Pastures  on  the  b'orders  of  the  Do  ve  are  mown  for 
íwo  succesaive  years,  it  weakens  tbe  Thístles  iñ  them 
essentiallyí  and  so  dees  mowing  the  Thístles  in  tbe  Fac- 
tures, at  the  same  season. 

Mr.  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  sometimos  mows  the 
hard  Thistles  cióse,  when  almost  ripening  their  Seed, 
and  iioihediately  carries  them  ofF  Hito  a Pit,  and  appUes 
hot  Lime  to  them;  at  olhers,  hé  spnds  the  Thístles 
earlier,  before  the  Stock  are  taken  out  of  the  Pastures, 
in  order  that  tbey  may  eat  np  the  tussocks  of  Grass 
that  grew  round,  them» 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  Bailiff  to  Earl  Chesterfield  at 
Bradby  Park,  sends  Men  out  into  the  adjoiuing  Public 
Roads  and  Lañes,  to  inow  down  all  the  Thistles  when 
in  flower,  or  rather  before,  and  repeatedly  spuds  the 
Thistles  wbich  appear  in  his  Lordship’s  Park  and 
Farm. 

Mr.  William  Gould  of  Hansomgrange,  don’t  spnd 
Thistles . til!  tbe  middle  of  June,  as  early  spudding 
causes  them  to  tiller,  or  throw  up  several  stems,  he  says* 
Bredsall  (yommon-field,  Haddoh-field,  Hiil-top  in 
Mellor,  Riddings*,  &c.,  cxbibited  shameful  examples 

■ I ' ■»■'-—■  ■_  1 

* If  any  thing  could  excuse  the  Farmers  for  the  Crops  of  Thistles 
and  Rushes,  Scc,  here  se  en,  it  might  be  the  Tenure  under  which  these 
Lands  are  held,  that  has  been  mentioned,  VoU  I.  p.  351. 

of 
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of  this  weed  i»  ful]  seed  at  • tfae  times  I saw  them  : and 
tlie  same  b y the  sides  of  the  new  Turupiké  Road  in 
Windley,  lo  the  no  smali  disgrace  of  the  Surveyor  and  , 
acting.  Commissioners  : iu.Barlborough  I saw  many  of 
thesc  noxious  wéeds  in  the  Lañes,  and  on  my  sugges- 
tion,  Mr.  Joseph  Butler  engagcd  to  bestir  himself  with 
the  Parishionérs,  togeta  person  appointed  to  mow  thcm 
down,  and  continué  to  do  so  in  succeeding  Sumniers, 
at  the  Parish  expence.  On  the  N VV  sidc  of  Hagueán 
Eckingíon,  I saw  a young  Plantation  of  considerable 
« ’size  (that  had  been  foul  Arable  Land,  I suppose)  one 
entire  bed  of  Thistlcs,  iri  seed!  At  Kinder,  I saw  a 
complete  Fíeld  of  Thistles. 

Docks  ( tumex  crispus ). — This  noxious  weed  too 
mnch  abounds,  and  too  often  is  allowed  to  ihcreasc  its  * 
Toots  or  spread  its  seeds,  without  molestation;  when 
collected  out  of  Grass  or  CornCrops,*  or  in*  weeding, 
they  are  too  often  tbrown  into  hedge  bott'oifts,  where 
they  still  grow  and  propágate,  insícad  of  beingburnt, 
buried  too  deep  io  survive,  or  taken  to  a comppst  heap, 
and  buried  there  in  hot  lime.  Mr.  T liornas  ^larvey  of 
Hoon  Ibay  stated,  thatSheep,  by  being  hard  sfocked 
upon  Pastures,  will  extermínate  Docks ; bul  the  practico 
of  Ear!  Chesterfieldj  and  many  other  good  managers, 
who  draw  them  as  often  as  jthey  appear,  seems  more 
sure,  and  worthy  of  recommcndation.* 

Yellow  Ragwort,  Swine-grass,  Dog-wort,orStinking 
Anny  (senecio  Jacob  ce  a),  is.seeu  in  many  dry  pastures 
in  this  district,  where  Sheep  are  not  kept;  bnt  usually 
’disappears  after  orie  sumraer  feeding  with  this  stock. 
Iif  Twyford  it  much  abounds:  in  Cawton  Leys  and 
lladdon  Pastures,  near  Bakewell,  &c.  . 

DEBBY.  YOL.  II.]  O NetíleS 
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Ncttles  •( urtica  dioica ) are  not  unfrequently  found 
troublesorae,  near  to  walls  in  the  Limestone  districi : at 
Blackwell,  Mr.%  Joshua  Lingard  destroys  them,  b y 
mówing  them  down  whén  in  fiower,  and  tbeir  steras  ara 
hollow. 


Fern,  or  Brackens  (ptaris  aquilina),  is  troublesome 
iu  sorae  sandy  Pastures,  Parks,  &c. 

In  Chatsworth  Park,  Fcrn  was  destroyed,and  a good 
Herbage  produced  in  ¡ts  place,  by  a dressing  of  260 
bushels  of  Lime  per  acre,  on  ShaleGrk.  In  Bradby 
Park,  Fern  on  a loamy  soil  is  destroyed  by  mowing 
twice  in  the  Sumraer  repeatedly,  and  rolling  afterwards 
with  a heavy  roller,  which  produces  a^kind  and  good 
herbage»  In  other  párts  of  this  Park,  where  the  Fern 
is  suffered  to  continué,  it  is  mown  in  the  end  of  Septexn- 
ber,  and  stack’d,  fbr  litter  in  the  Cattle-yard,  when  dry. 


Wild  Thymc  ( thymus  serphyltum ) abounds  a good 
deal  on  the  Lirqestone  Pastures,  in  the  Peaks,  and  ón 
the  Red  Mari  in  some  places,  as  at  Culland,  Radburne, 
&c.,  particularly  where  much  trodden,  and  becomes  a 
rank  shrubby  plant. 


Rosaras,  Ramsons,  or  Wild  Garlick  ( allium  ursi - 
num),  is  a plaut  greatly  resembling  the  Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley  in  its  Lea  ves  at  one  period  of  its  growth,  whieh 
’ greatly  infests  some  Liroestone  Pastures,  particularly 
nnder  the  shade  of  Trees,  and  gives  a garlick-like  fla- 
vour  to  the  Butter  of  Cows  which  eat  of  its  but  it  Is 
said,  tbat  Butter  from  Dairy  Farras  where  this  does 
not  too  much  abound,  is  preferred  in  Sheffield  Market  to 
otber  Butter : I saw  a great  deal  of  this  weed  in  Mat» 
lock  Bath  Dale,  and  in  Loxley  Cióse  in  Ashover,  Soa» 


Hará  Jrons,  Clob-heads,  or  leait  Kuapweed  (cerm 

taureé 
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ttíurea  nigra)  id  a rough,  unsíghtly  weed,  that  much 
disfigures  the  Dáiry  Pastures  of  this  County,  on  loamy 
ájid  stroug  soils,  as  Cows  seem  to  leave  it,  to  form  its 
. Seed-stalks  biit  stockinghrird  with  Sheep  in  the  Spring 
will,  it  is  said,  weaken  and  destroy  it-  On  the  Toad- 
stone  Soils,  this  plant  is  often  seen,  and  it  abounds  ort 
the  Red  Mar!,  in  Edlaston,  Trusley,  Weston-Undef*  . 
wood,  &c. 

i 

Thorny  RésthdrrotB , Hen-gorse,  or  Fiend  (ononis 
tptnosa),  is  a disagreéable  prickly  weed  in  some  Pas- 
tures; on  the  Red  Mar!,  I noticed  it  at  Culland,  Hand- 
Íey-Hill  in  Sutton,  Radburne,  Trusley,  &c.  Sheep 
hard  kept  upon  it,  are  said  to  destroy  it. 

i ' 

Rushesy  or  Sives  ( junci ) of  diffetent  sorts,  prevaiíed 

• i 

much  more  a few  years  ago  in  the  County  than  tbey  do 
at  preserft;  before  the  laudable  exertions  in  Drainiitg, 
that  will  be  noticed  in  Sect  1,  of  Chap.  XII.,  had  been 
made;  the  Coal  Shales  seem  particularly  sqbject  to  this 
. weed,.  and  in  many  parís,  fields  that  wete  not  ver y sen- 
sibly  too  wet  in  au  arable  state,  isoon  became  covered 
with  Ruthes  at  the  furrows,  and  the  same  soon  by 
neglect  crept  up  the  sides  of  (he  íands  to  the  very 
Ridges,  in  many  situationsí  Dr&ining  is  a sovereign 
remedy,  though  a slow  one  in  some  situations,  against 
(hese  intruders,  which  Ploughing  effectually  banishes. 
Freqnent  mowing  of  Rushes  will  weaken  and  destróy 
them:  quick  Lime  spread  imraédiately  after  mowing 
Rushes  very  cióse,  so  that  it  may  fall  into  their  tubes, 
will  quickly  kill  them : Mr.  Francis  Blaikie  of  Bradby 
Park,  breast-ploughsrushy  patches  very  thin,  wheu  the 
surface  is  siightly  frozen  in  the  Autumn,  and  strews  hot 
^ Lime  for  more  effectually  and  quiekly  destroy  ing  the 
Roots  of  the  Rushes^ 

© 2 Mosstf 
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Mosses  (musci),  of  seyeral  sorts,  prevail  among  the 
Grass,  where  rolling  and  hardstocking  wilh  Caitle  and 
Sheep  bave  becn  long  peglected:  harrowing  and  timing 
• such  Pastures,  has  a good  effect  towards  their  exter- 
mina tion. 

» 

Comslips  ( prímula  veris)  are  too  often  seen  in  great 

ñumbers,  on  coid  and  rather  poor  Pastures,  where  drain-* 
# 

ing  and  liming  would  often  reniove  theta. 

i « 

\ 

Daisies  (bellis  perennis ) are  fotind  often  in  cora  pan  y* 
trith  fhe  last;  the  Coal  S hales,  when  newly  laid  down 
to  Pasture,  seem  rather  subject  to  this  beggarly  weed. 

j Btttter-cups,  or  Upright  Crow-foot  ( ranunculus 
acris))  too  often  give  a golclen  hue  to  the  Dairy  Pas- 
tures,  without  adding  any  thing  to  their  valué,  but  oc* 
cupying.  the  place  of  valuablc  Herbage:  this  plant; 
seemcd  to  rae  to  indícate  previoas  mismanagement  and; 
exhaustion,  in  some  new  Pastures  E of  Hill  Top  m 
Mellor. 


% 

Dandelion  ( leontodón  taraxacum)  appeared  to  rae; 
much  too  common,  among  many  other  broad-leaved 
Plants,  in  the  Pastures  of  this  Coúnty  (that  1 shall  pass 
,over),  to  all  of  which  I profess  myself  an  eneray,  fronr 
having  carefully  cora  pared  Ihe  early  crops,  wholly 
composed  of  Grass , properly  so  called,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  London,  and  in  particular  spots  in  other 
places,  and  noticed  how  much  heavier  a burden  will 
grow  on  the  same  space,  with  what  regularity  Grass  is 
eaten  up  in  Pastures,  and  with  what  facilíty  and  case* 
the  saíne  is  made  into  green  and  firagranf  Hay,  when* 
compared  with  the  medley  of  Plants,  many  of  tkem 
positively  noxious,  that  are  so  common,  and  which 

abound 
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i abound  with  such  broad  and  fleshy  leaved  Plañís,  as  if 
liept  in  tlie  Field  till  properly  withered  and  cured,  the 
Grassesare  dried  up,  and  materially  diminished  and  in- 
jured : and  on  the  other  hanti,  if  the  Hay  be  carried  as 
soon  as  the  Grasses  are  fit,  most  of  these  broad  and 
thick  leaves  turn  black,  raould  inthe  stack,  and  greatly 
injare  the  whole  crop.  - 

Sheep  Pastures  in  this  County  present  little  for  re- 
mark,  as  except  perhaps  the  Woodlauds  of  Hope,  and 
. some  of  the  neighbouring  Moors,  few,  if  any  Lands  are 
, exclu&ively  appropriated  to  this  stock:  and  Sheep 
Walks , or  any  of  the  Rights  or  antiquated  Clairas  of 

i 

this  kind  on  the  Estates  of  others,  which  so  greatly  de- 
lay  improveraents  in  raany  of  the  Southern  Counties, 

are  wholly  unknown  here,  I believe. 

■ \ 

r 

0 

Ley y Joist,  or  Summer  Pastures. — Thro’  a consider- 
able part  of  thcTiiraestone  tract  in  the  Peak  Hundreds,  it 
is  very  comihon  for  the  Farmers  to  set  apartlargc  Pasture 
Fields,*for  thetaking  in  of  Summerlings  or  Joist  Cattle, 
at  fixed  Prices  per  Week,  and  6nd  a Herdsnfan  to  look 
after  them.  GentlemenV  Parks  are  ^lso  thus  applied, 
in  sqme'instances.  I noticed  these  Leys,  as  they  are 
'Called,  in  Brassington,  Brush field,  Carsington  (Pas-: 
tures),  Castleton,  Cawton  in  Bakewell,  Chatsworth- 

i 

Park,  Doveridge-Park  and  'Meadows,  Great-rocks, 
Hardwick-Park,  Hartington,  Kedleston-Park,  Mark- 
eaton-Park,  O ver  Haddon,  (Stalljons,  see  p/189),  Peak 
Forest,  &c.  » 

On  Brassington  Common,  the  Commissioners  for  its 
’Inclosure,  in  the  Summérs  of  1806  and  1807,  (as  men- 
tioned  p.  80)  took  in  Ley  Cáttle,  at  prices  per  head,  from 
the  l2th  of  May  to  the  ll(h  of  October,  as  under,  yiz. 

o 3 „ Horses, 
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Horses,  aged 

two  and  onc  year  oíd 
Beasts,  two  year  oíd 
— r — onc  year 


Sheep,  barren 
Sbeep  and  Lambs  to  Midsummer,  with  an 
additional  cbarge  for  Lambs  afterwards 


£ * 
Í 15 

1 5 

1 5 

0 15 

0 3 


4. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

o 


0 4 0 


Jn  the  fojlowing  year,  350  acres  oftliis  Common, 
when  allotted,  belonging  to  one.Proprietor,  was  used  a$ 
Jjey,  for  the  6ame  period,  and  at  the  following  price? 
pér  hcad,  víz- 


Horses,  aged 
— — — two  year  oíd 
— - i — one  ditto 
Beasts,  two  year  oíd 
— » — one  ditto 


•••«••••••••••••••a 


)MWI 


Sheep,  barren 
Ewes  and  Lambs  to  Midsummer 


£ *• 
3 0 

2 10 

1 15 

1 15 

1 $ 

0 5 

6 


d. 

S) 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


At  Doveridge,  Lord  W aterpark  had,  previous  tp 
1808,  seeded  down  all  the  Land  in  his  own  occupation, 
and  took  in  Ley  Milking  Cows,  of  the  Cottagers  and 
others,  at  Four  Guineas  per  apnorn,  from  the  ISth  of 
May  to  the  19th  of  September. 

At  Markeaton,  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  talles 
loto  his  Park  the  Ley  Milking  Cows  of  the  Tradesmen 
and  others  in  the  Town  of  Derby,  at  Five  Guineas  per 
head,  from  Oíd  May-Day  to  Oíd  Michaelmas-Day. 
These  Coya  are  of  various  Breeds  and  degiees  of  good* 
peas,  and  form  excellent  contrasts  with  his  own  9$ 

im  pro  ved 
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improved  Dairy  Cows  tbat  grase  with  tbem,  as  Mr. 
Richard  Parkinson  has  observcd,  ia  bis  Rutland  Re- 
port,  p.  122. 

Ai  Longford,  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  takes  iir  Heifers 
at  Two  Guineas  a-head,  frora  May-Day  to  Qld  Mi* 
^haelmas. 

At  Kedleston,  Lord  Scarsdale's  large  Park,  and  200 
acres  of  Pasture  S and  S W of  it,  are  used  as  Ley,  and 
his  Bailiff,  Mr.  Joseph  Brooks,  takes  in  neat  Stock 
from  May-Day  to  Michaelmas : the  prices  were,  two- 
year-olds  25j.  and  yearlrngs  21r.,  but  the  prices  are 
nów  raised  considerably. 

On  the  Farros  in  Castleton  and  Great-rocks  Dale, 
year-old  Colts  pay  for  Surnlnering  50s.  to  84 s.9  two- 
year-olds  3 to  5 Guineas,  and  aged  horses  6 to  7 Gui- 
neas ; yearling  Calves  25 s.  to  405.,  Iwo-year-olds  35s. 
to  50*5.,  and  feeding  Cows  605.  to  705.  per  head. 

In  Fisherwick  Park  near  Tamworth  in  Staffordshire, 
t^e  charges  were,  from  the  20th  of  .May  to  the  7th  of 
October,  f 


£ s.  d. 

Horses,  two  year  oíd  3 10  0 

one  year  *••••••••••••••«•«•••••••••  «••*»•«*•»*  ...  *ii«  3 o o 


Beasts,  Heifers  2 10  0 

— Yearlings  1 10  o 


Itáyiug  Land  to  Grass.*— At  Newbaven,  Mr.  Timo- 
thy  Greenwood,  on  newly  broken  up  heathy  limestone 
Land,  after  Turnips,  sowed,  with  Oats,  Red  Clover 
61b.,  White  Clover  6lbv,  Trefoil  41b.  or  51b.,  Ray- 
grassl  bushel,  and  Hay-seeds  4 or  5 bushels  per  acre; 
after  two  years,  this  Ley  was  dressed  wilh  12  or  13  score 
bushels  of  Lime  per  acre. 

At  Pilsbury,  Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  with  Oats,  uses 

o 4 lately 
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lately  Cow-grass-  ( trifolium  Jlexuosum ) instead  of  Red 
Clover,  with  Whitc  Clover,  Ray-grass,  Rib-grass,  and 
about  eigbt  bushels  of  Hay-seeds  per  acre,  in  laying 
down  bis  Limestone  Lands ; and  in  tbe  succeeding 
A u turan  man u res  tbe  Ley. 

At  Barton  Fields,iMr.  John  Webb  uses,  witl\,Spring 

Wheat,  Red  Cío  ver  4lb.,  Whitc  Clover  61b.,  Trefoil 

21b.,  Rib-grass  Slb.,and  Hay-seeds  8 bushels,  obtained 

• 

frora  the  Inns  in  tbe  Peak  Hundreds. 

/ 

At  Stanton  in  tbe  Peak,  Bache.  Thornhill,  Esq.  sows, 
with  Wheat,  harrowed  in,  in  May,  Whitc  Clover  81b., 
Trefoil  41b.,  Rib-grass  71b.  or  8lb.,  llay-seeds  16  bush- 
els, and  he  feeds  these  Leys  three  years  before  mowing. 

At  Hargate-Wall,  Mr.  Ellis  Needhara,  with  a secorid 
crop  of  Oats,  sows  White  Clover  61b.,  Trefoil  61b., 
Hay-seeds  16  bushels,  obtained  frora  the  Inns  at  or 
near  Chesterficld. 

At  Blackwell,  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard,  with  a second 
crop  of  Oats,  60\vs  White  Clover  81b,,  Trefoil  41b., 
Chesterfield  Hay-seeds  12  bushels  (that  contain  much 
Ray  and  Rib-grasá  seeds,  and  cost  16$.  per  quarter), 
per  acre:  if  intended  for  meadow  or  mowing,  the  Seeds 
are  fed  the  first  year,  and  in  the  Auiumn,  he  lays  on 
120  bushels  of  Lime  per  acre,  and  dung  also  slightlys 
if  intended  for  pasture  or  grazing,  the  Seeds,  as  soon  as 
the  Corn  is  cleared,  are  fimed  at  the  rate  of  250  to  280 
bushels  per  acre;  the  Lime  burnt  on  his  own  Farra.  . 

At  Mickleovelr,  Mr.  Samuel  Rowland,  after  a clean 
faltow,  sows  Wheat,  ploughs  tlieStubbles  át  Miehael- 
Anas,  and  in  Spring  sows  Oats,  and  with  tliem  White 
Clover  61b.,  Trefoil  5lb.,  Rib-grass  51b.,  and  good 
Hay-seeds  one  bushel  per  acre,  for  laying  five,  six,  or 
more  years. 

: At  Great  Hucklow,  Mr. ; John  Radford,  ploughed 

very 
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very  poot  heathy  Common  Land  ifi  the  Spring,  and 
let  ¡t  lie  fallow  througli  tbe  Saramer,  then  weli  litned 
it,  and  sowed  it  in  the  Spring  with  Grass-sceds  alone* 
In  King’s  Sterndale,  about  1805,  Mr.  ThomasPick- 
ford  ploughed  heathy  Limestone  Land,  about  three 
inches  thick,  limed  it  witli  450  bushels  per  acre,  and 
next  Spring  sowed  White  Clover,  Trefoil,  and  Hay- 
seeds,  withoutCorn;  it  was  done  for  bis  Tenant  on. 
tÜe  west  side  of  the  Yillage,  and  when  I saw  it  in  1808, 
was  a good  Pasture. 

In  several  parís  of  the  Limestone  tract  in  the  Peak 
Hundreds,  Pastures  llave  been  continued  in  that  statc, 
until  they  had  become  mossy,  and  partially  covered 
by  heath,  the  ploughing  of  them  being  delayed,  under 
an  idea  of  the  extreme  diificiilty  and  slowness  of  again 
swarding  this  Land  ; I am  inclined  however  to  think, 
that  much  of  this  has  arisen  from  excessive  cropping, 
and  the  repeatingof  White  Gráin,  previous  to  seeding 
them  down,  and  that  with  a better  system,  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity  in  any  case  to  suffer  the  reappearance  of  the  native 
Heath&and  Mosses,  which  were  so  raucli  the  disgrace  of 
these  Districts  a few  ages  ago,  or  of  continuing  worn 
1 qut  ploughed  lands  in  a series  of  unproductive  crop- 
ping, from  a fear  that  they  wOn’t,  after  a proper  course 
óf  husbandry,  lay  down  to  profitable  Pasture.  Mr. 
George  Wood  of  Buxton,  in  1809,  laid  down  37  acres 
iti  a nianner  so  satisfactory  to  the  Manchester  Agricul-  * 

v \ 

tural  Society,  that  they  awarded  him  a Séven-guiuea 
Silver  Cup,  as  a/Reward  and  encouragement  to  others. 
New  Pastures,  in  these  parts,  are  much  subject  to 
Black  Twitch  or  Kessel  (avena'  elatior ),  as  observed 
p.  100 : on  the  y ello  w Limestone  Sóils,  ontheeast  side 
pf  the  County,  such  are  still  more  prone  to  Shar  or 
Pry  Grass  (festuca  pinnata),  as  observed  Vol.  I. 

‘ p.  304, 


sos 
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p.  801,  it  also  aboimds  qn  particular  spots  of  the  otlicr 
Limrstone  Soils,  as  on  Crich  Cliff. 

On  ihe  Coal-measure  soils,  the  new  Pastures  seemed 
pret ty  genera lly  fed.  I observed  an  exhausted  coid 
cióse  of  Land  under  Seeds  on  tbe  S W side  of  Carr 
Housc  ¡o  Wingerworth,  almost  exclusively  covered 
b y Fiorin  Grass,  or  creeping  Bent»grass  (agrostis 
$tolonifera),  yt\üch  seemed  but  too  truly Jo  answer  to 
tbe  account  which-Mr.  William  Pitt  gires  of  it  in  the 
Staffordshire  Re  por  t,  p.  72  ; and  in  the  shortncss,  and 
meagre,  and  wilhered  appearance  of  its  creeping  stalks 
and  thin  lee  ves,  Hule  to  resemble  the  long  and  thick 
stolons  of  t|iis  Grasa,  which  Dr.  William  Richardson 
sent  over  from  Irelatid  to  the  Editor  of  the  Agricultura! 
Magazine,  No»  1,  Paternoster-row,  for  public  inspec- 
tion,  and  for  distribution  ; much  less  did  it  seem  to. 
produce,  in  hny  degree,  as.  he  representa  it  to  do,  in 
the  moist  climate  of  ibe  sister  kingdom.  As  the  Cattle 
seemed  in  a great  measure,  if  not  entirely,  to  disregard 
and  refuse  this  creeping  Grass,  I strongly  recommended 
the  Tenant,  Mr.  John  Grattan,  to  try  the  raowing,  or 
raking  of  it  up  and  drying  it,  late  in  the  Autumn,  and 
• tagive  it  to  his  ditferent  stock  in  the  Winter,  as  Dr. 
Richardson  recommends. 

1 heard  of  no  attempts  to  cultívate  ibis  Grass  in  tbe 
. County,  or  to  give  it  a trial  on  Land  under  a fair  state 
of  management  and  ferlility  y on  such  as  are  exhausted 
by  cropping,  or  nattfrally  very  steril,  we  haré  the  au- 
thority  of  the  Rev.  John  Duboqrdieu,  the  able  Author 
of  the  “ Statistical  Survejr  of  Antrini,”  where  Dr.  Ri« 
pbardson’s  Farm  is  sitúate,  in  saying,  that  it  does  not 
answer ; its  produce  being  just  as  beggarly,  as  in  the 
case  1 haré  meutioned»  This  is  however  no  argument 
against  its  utiütyon  Bogs,  its  proper  sphere  apparently. 

Breaking 
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Brenking  up  Grass  Land.— At  Blackwall,  Mr, 
4ohn  Blackwall,  when  intending  to  break  up  oíd  Turf 
in  July  or  August,  lays  oo  ISO  bushels  of  Wirksworth 
Lime  per  acre,  weli  spread ; and  after  a sfaower  has 
fallen,  pares  broad  with  a Plongh,  half  an  inch  thick, 
iurning  tlíé  Turf  as  complleíely  as  possible,  and  after 
4he  first  rain,  he  rolls,  and  in  the  Spring  following. 
Uses  a Plongh  with  a sharp  circular  coulter  (as  the  cara- 
ntón one  would  drive  the  sods)  for  ploughing  and  tura* 
ing  the  surface  to  the  ordinary  depth,  as  coropletely  as 
possible,  aind  tben  immediately  harrows  in  Poland, 

i 

Holland,  or  Shorfc-white  Oats  ; his  Stubbles  he  pares, 
and  carries  off  the  Straw  and  Roots  to  his  Fold-yatfd 
(see  page  125) ; the  second  crop  is  usually,  Barley, 
after  one  ploughing,  rather  deeper  than  the  last,  to 
turn  up  the  Lime. 

At  Hanson-grange,  Mr.  William  Goüld  ploughs  up 
the  roughest  of  his  Oairy  Pastures,  and  sows  Oats  for 
ytwo  or  thrée  years,  then  fallow  and  Turnips;  to  which 
Oats  and  Grass-seeds  succeed,  for  permanent  Pastute. 

At  Asb,  Mr.  Richard  Harrison  occasionally  ploughs 
his  rbughest  Pastures,  on  the  Red  Mari,  with  the  skim- 

Ooultered  Plough,  takes  two  crops  of  Oats,  then  fallows 

■ # 

and  dresses  with  96  bushels  of  Crich,  or  140  bushels  of 
Ticknall  Lime  per  acre,  for  Turnips  ; tben  Barley  or 
Spring-wheat,  which  last  he  prefers,  and  Red  Clover, 
then  Wheat,  fallow,  and  Swede  Turnips. 

At  Blackwell,  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard,  whén  bis  Pas- 
tures of  15  or  90  years  ley,  were  grown  mossy,  used  to 
plough  them  and  take  two  crops  of  Oats,  then  fallow, 
and  dress  with  150  to  910  bushels  of  Lime,  and  90 
¿hree-borse  cart-loads  of  Yard-dung  per  acre,  for  Tur- 
nips,  then  one  or  two  crops  of  Oats,  and  sow  Grass* 
Jéed?  with  the  last  of  them  for  Pasture  again,  as  raen- 

tioned 


I 
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tioned  above  : bút  from  oftcnfinding  thesecondOat 

Crop,  after  coming  up  promisingly,  after  the  Tuff, 

and  even  after  fallowing,  dunging,  and  Turnips1  as 

: above,  tó  die  ofF,  owing  to  the  spongy  hollowness  of 

the  soil,  which  was  very  sensible  to  the  foót  in  walking 

over  it,  he  now  pares  or  flotes  and  burns  his  oíd  Leys, 

* 

limes  for  Turnips,  and  sows  Oats,  and  then  Oats 

•and  Grass-seeds.  Many  other  iustances  of  paring  and 

_ < # 

-burning  rough  Grass  Land,  will  be  mentioned  in 
-Sect.  2,  of  Chap.  XII. 

Grass  Lands  being  unprotected  by  Leases  on  tbe  cus- 
tom  of  the  county,  as  observed  p'.  174,  of  course  tbe 
payment  of  particular  Rents  for  perinission  to  break 
,them  up,  are  rarely  known ; I heard  of  but  the  one 
instart ce  men tioned  p.  168,  of  such  an  ofler,  and  that 
was  for  growing  Flax. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

GARDENS  AND  QRCHARDS. 
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SECT.  I.— GARDENS. 

« 

DEIÍBYSHIRE,  generatly  reputed  to  be  so 
inhospitable  a el  i mate,  butwithout  sufficíent  reason,  as 
has  been  shewnp.  95,  of  Yol.  I,  can  bpast  of  perhaps 
as  great  9 proporüon'of  large  walled  and  well  stored 
. and  kept  Gardens,  as  mostof  the  Midland  and  Northern 
Countics,  sorae  few  of  which,  tliat  i have  had  occasion 
to  note,  are  the  following,  viz.  at  Bradby  Park  the. 
Earl  of  Chesterfibld  ; where  Oak  and  Spanish  Chesnut 
Leaves,  collected  in  the  Autunm,  are  used  and  pre- 
ferred  to  Tan,  for  heating  the  Pinery  : at  Chatsworth' 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire;  here  the  Gardener^  the  late 
Mr.  Ralph  Trevis,  kept  a Rain-gauge,  and  his  suc- 
cessor  does  the  sarao,  a praetjee  which  is  recomraended 
for  more  general  adoption  in  the  first  Yo!,  p,  103, 
where  tbc  details  of  this  Registcr  of  Rain  for  the  last 
50  ycars  are  given : at  Eggington  Sir  Henry  Every, 
Durt. : at  Hoplon  Philip  Gell,  Esq. : at  Kedleston 
Lord  Scafsdale : at  Leara  Marmaduke  M.  Midd le- 
tón, Esq. ; here  l saw  a large  and  curious  Peár-tree, 

* i 

which  by  passing  part  of  it  through,  a hole  in  the 
Wall  at  six  feet  high,  was  trained  to  every  aspect 
on  tile  walls  adjoining : at  Littlc  Hayfield  Entwistle 
llague,  Esq.  : at  Newton  Solney  Abraham  Hoskins, 

Esq.^ 


t 
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Esq. ; a Hot-house  here  153  feet  long,  17  wide  in  thé 
centre,  and  13  at  tbe  ends,  of  the  most  perfect  con-? 
struction,  was  stored  with  16  sorts  of  Pines,  and  24 
sorts  of  Grapes,  in  fnll  bearing  : at  Radburne  Sache» 
verel  C.  Pole,  Esq,  : at  Satton  in  Scamtale  Ciernen! 
Kinnersley,  Esq. : at  Weston  on  Trent  Mrs.  Walker; 
and  a Hot-house;  at  Willersley  Richard  Arkwright, 
Esq.:  at  Wingerworth  S ir  T honras Windsor  Hunloke, 
Bart.  &c. 

t 

Garden  Walls  having  oval  niches  between  the  piers 
for  fruit-trees,  instead  of  straight  and  plain  Walls,  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  Gardens  at  Hopton-Hall,  and  oíbers" 
nearly  similar  in  the  Rcv.  Richard  Ward’s  at  Sutton» 
on-tbe-Hill.  I did  not  observe  any  Walls  inclin  ing 
northward  at  top,  to  occasion  tlie  Snnrs  raya  to  strike 
the  Wall  and  Fruit-trees  more  perpendieularly  thati 
era  upright  W alls. 

At  Overton,  in  the  Gardens  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,. 
Bart.,  there  is  an  oíd  Gooaeberry-tree,  of  the  small  red 
sort,  rather  rough  and  prickly,  trained  against  a north 
Wall,  the  east  branch  of  which,  extended  in  Septem* 
ber  1808,  S8  feet  7 inches,  and  the  west  branch  22  feet 
7 inches,  covering  a Wall  51  feet  2 ineheslong,  and' 
six  or  more  feet  higK  ! In  1794,  anotherwas  planted 
by  a Wall,  vrilh  a west  aspect,  and  atthe  period  abóye 
named,  had  spread  21  feet  I inch  in  S,  and  20  feet 
4 incbes  N,  or  exlending  41  feet  5 inches,  and  both  of 
these  trees  continué  still  to  bear  abundantly.  Mr. 
George  Evans,  the  Gardener  here,  told  me,  that  Greco 
Gooseberries  might  be  obtained  early  in  the  season,  by 
this  training  them  against  Walls:  and  they  are  saki 
to  be  more  certain  to  bear  when  so  trained,  see  Mt. 
John  Holt’s  Lancashire  Report,  p.  82. 

- At 
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At  Hártate  Wall,  Mr.  EJlis  Needham  has  built  his 
Garden  Walls  much  taller  t¿mn  usual,  and  with  re ry 
good  effect,  in  so  bleak  a situation. 

At  S tapen hill,  I saw  in  Mr.  Thdmas  Lea’s  Garden, 
a very  simple  and  economic  Garden-seat,  such  as  I had 
before  seen  in  Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  Park  at  Revesby  in 
Lincolnshire,  of  wbich  I thought  it  worth  while 
to  preserve  the  Sketches  tbat  are  given  in  Píate  IV. 
facing  page  67,  wheré  fig.  5,  shews  the  Seat  as  in  use, 
and  fig.  6,  themanner  in  wbich  part  of  the  Seat  o 0, 
and  back-board  bb9  torn  up  over,  and  form  a roof,  to 
keep  the  remainder  of  the  Seat  ce  dry,  and  preserve  it 
.frota  the  iposs  and  fiUh,  wbich  wood  exposed  to  the 
rain  soon  acquires.  In  case  it  sbould  be  found  tbat 
birds  or  vermin  harbour  on  and  dirt  the  board  under 
the  roof,  triangular  pieces  of  boards  can  be  fixed  on 
to  tEe  ends  of  the  roof,  which  wonTt  much  incommode 
the  Seat,  particularly  a long  one  for  several  persons, 
to  , which  this  construction  is  well  adapted,  and  this 
migfat  also  act  as  a brace  to  the  back-board,  and  rert- 
der  the  uprtght  dd  unnecessary ; and  in  this  case,  a 
lock  might  be  placed  at.one’or  both  ends,  for  prevent- 
ing  the  caretess  or  mischievous  leaving  of  the  Seat  ex- 
posecLto  rain ; and  therein  a cushion  might  be  kept,  to 
render  the  Seat  moré  agreeable,  or  in  situations  in 
¡Parks,  &e.  adapted  to  view  prospecte,  a TYlescope, , 
and  Explanatory  Mapor  Book,  &c.  might  occasionally 
be  left  in  safety,  under  the  roof,'  as  by  making  a pro- 
jection  e,  tbat  might  pass  froelyinto  a cavity /,  iu  the 
two  parte  of  the  joint,  and  making  the  triangular  ends 
to  óverlap  the  ends  of  the*  fixed  Seat  cc,  rain  and 
snaw  would  be  effectually  excluded  ; and  the  key-hole 
of  the  lock  might  in  such  case,  be  under  the  end  of 
the  Seat,  and  quite  out  of  sighU  If  greater  beight  of 

back* 
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back-board  be  wanted,  i t is  plain  that  it.  may  be 
had,  as.shewn.by  the.  dotted  liiies  iit  figs.  5 and  6- 
When  a considerable  heigbt  of  back-board  is  wapted, 
theuroofíorm  may  be  dispenscd  with  altogetber,  and 

by  a proper  división  of  the  seat-board,  it  r\\a  y beroade 

* \ 

to  shut  up  as  shewn,  in  aneqdview,  in  fig.  7. 

I«  the  Garden  of  William  Huuter,  Esq.  at  Kilburne, 
1 saw  the  ouly  remaining  instaace  that  I «otedr  of  tfac 
prevailing  taste  of  the  last  age,  for  clipping  Yew 
busbes  into  regulador  fantasíic  ebapes.  ' 

The  Farm-bouses  aije  well  supplied  with  G ardeos, 
in  general  well  kept;.  and  Tradesmen  apd  Cotí  age  rs 
are  sddom  without  them,.  except  uóme  in  the  Xowns 
and  larger  Yillages. 

Several  well  taanaged  Marlceñ  Gardens  are  estabüsh- 
ed  at.úr  near  to  Alfceton,  A&hburne,  Belper,  Chester- 
field,  Darley  in  the  Dale,  l)erby,  Litchurch,  Lfttle*- 
over,  Measham,  Melborne,  &c.  and  from  their  greáf 
use  and  accommodation  to  the  surrounding  neighbour?  . 
hoods,  ought  to  be  more  géuerally  eneoucaged. 

Samuel  Oldknow,  Esq.  of  Mellar,  keeps  a professed 
Gardener,  .on  three  acres  of  rich  sbeltered  land  by  the 
River  Goyte,  on  the  Cheskircsidc  of  it,  who  cultívate», 
gathers,  prepares,  and  ddivers,  all  the.useful  Vegeta-* 
bles  and  comnaon  Garden  Fruits  in  season,  to  his  Cot- 
ton-mill  Work-people  and  Tenants,  andrendersan 
account  once  a fortnight  to  the  Mill-Agent,  who  de- 

i 

dúcts  what  tliey  have  purchased  from  the  Garden  r 
from  their  several  wages  : the  perfection  and  utility  of 
his  arrangements  for  tbese  purposes,  cannot  but  prove 
hrghly  gratifying,  to  those  who  wish.to  see  the  labour- 
ing  class  wéll  and  comfortably  provided  for,  from  the 
fruits  of  their  industry.  Proper  rpoms,  for  drying, 
cleaning,  and  pfceserving  Garden-seeds  and  Fjruits, 

and 
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tó d Irá  Wool-ehamber  and  other  like  Offices,  are 
attáched  to  the  Gardener’s  Hoose,  and  placed  under 
his  cave. 

Tbemost  productive  Market-Garden  tbat  I ever  saw 
' or  beard  oí,  b that  of  Mr.  John  Gratian  of  Belper,  a 
Tenant  of  Messrs.  Strutte%  whoin  plaaníng  and  setting 
out  the  new  Town  which  has  arisen,  in  consequence  of 
their  extensive  Cotton-mills,  on  thc  steep  side  of  a hill, 
on  the  edge  of  the  lst  Coal-shale,  forimng  a poor  Yel- . 
low  Clay  Soil,  which  Was  *previously  cropped  with 
Oats  principally,  contri  ved  common  Sewers  from  the 
eeverai  Y ards,  Pumps,  Wash-houses,  Privies,  &c. 
with  a view  to  collect  and  render  the  rích  liquid  Ma- 
nares from  them  useful,  and  these  (from  50  Cottages) 
centre  in  a Cesí-pool  in  the  upper  end  of  Mr.  Gratian’s 
Garden,  and  wbence  be  rons  it  in  sroall  Trenches, 
duringthe  Winter,  over  every  part  of  the  Beds,  in* 
tended  to  be  planted  in  February  or  March  with  early 
Dwarf  or  Yorkshire  Cabbages , wfaich  in  May  and 
Jone  prove  ancommonly  large  and  fine  t a little  before 
cutting  the  Cabbages,  early  varieties  of  Pot  atoes, 

about  the  sise  of  Walnuts,  and  kept  till  then  from 

$ 

skooting,  by  keeping  a few  together,  not  too  dry  or 
mobt,  and  oflen  moving  them,  are  planted  in  the 
¿paces,  between  the  Cabbages,  and  grow  most  rapidly, 
eventhose  planted  at  Midsommer  : the  tops  of  them 
are  nipt  off,  before  blooming,  and  about  the  end  of 
October,  they  are  fit  to  dig  up,  and  are  preserved  in 
Cellar?,  one  of  which  he . was  constructing  under  his  - 
Oven,  being  aleo  a Baker,,  but  this  probablywould  he 
found  too  warm  and  dry  a place,  for.such  piírpóses. 

On  other  Beds,  prepared  first  in  Winter  as  before, 
Mazagan  and,  Windsor  broad  Beans  are  planted  in  Fe* 
brnary,  in  four  feet  rows,  three  iocbes  apart,  and  con* 
PEbbt.  vol.  ii. J p trived 
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trived  not  to  be  op posite : wben  thíe  Beans-  hawe  jbeeo 
iioed  and  earthed  up,  the  thick  water  te  tdrned  into 
tbe  Tsencbes  between  tbem»  after  whipb  the  spaees  are 
dug,  and  BrocoU  piánted  in  íbera,  for  earty  use  next 
£pring«  In  May  (be  Beant  are  topped,  when  in 
¿kurner,  and  prove  uncomraotíly  productivo  s a bou tibe 
and  of  July  the  Bean  Crop  is  off,  and  the  tftocoU 
Plante  ate  tben  earthed  up,  and  a Trench  fcrmed  be- 
tween tbeir  rows,  wbtch  te  watered  at  interyak,  during 
ibeensuing  Autumn  and  W Ínter,  and  in.  Febpuary, 
after  digging  the  «paces,  Beans  are  again  plantad  in 
ibera,  as  above ; and  thus  have  particular  Beds  been 
managed,  fot  eeyen  years  past,  producing  two  most 
abundant  and  yaltiable  crops.  r 

Other  Beds  are  watered  in  Tronches  in  the.Winter» ' 
and  dug  in  February  or  March,  wben  Sandwich  Car - 
rote  are  sown,  and  set  out  by  tbehoe,  to  six  iriches 
osunder ; and  afterwards»  otbers  are  drawn  for  early 
Carrots,  so  as  to  set  the  remaining  crop  out  to  nine  or 
ten  laches  asunder,  which  in  Augu6t  and  Septeraber 
are  dug  for  sale,  weighing  21b.  and  Slb.each,  and  are 
in  high  requpst,  by  all  bnt  a few  individuáis,  who 
^ having  heard  of  or  seen  Mr,  G.’s  raode  of  mfenurifig, 
|iave  more  exquisito  feelings  tban  palates.  The  Car- 
rots  intended  for  W inter-keepkig,  stand  iiLl  Novem- 
ber,  and  acquire  a most  amazing  siz'e,  without  ten* 
jdency  to  jbollowness,  and  are  stapked  with  their  Ínter* 
stices  filled  with  dry  Sand,  in  a dry  Ont-house, 
Those  who  keep  Stallións  come  far  and  near  to  púr-v  ^ 
*>hasethése  in  the  Spring,  usually  at  ds.  per  pwt,  for 
their  best  Jiorses. 

On  other  watered  Beds,  Scarlet  Beans  are  planted 
abont  the  lat  of  May,  in  four  feet  rows,  And  three 
¿nolies  a parí,  being  first  made  to  sprout  by  Soakíng  ín 
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^rajfeüin  ft  Warta  Roora,  and  taking  care  to  place  the 
oprout  dowtwards,  without  which  precaution  thej 
are  apt  to  roí : the  watering  proceeds  in  Trenches  be- 
* tureca  the  rows,  and  digging  of  the  spaqes  occasionally, 
dtuing  the  Summef.  The  Beans  are  well  and  carefnlly 
stick’t,  and  béar  most  abundaolly,  froto  the  end  of 
J uly  ufttil  frosts  occur.  ^ 

Of  Egg  Peaje,  he  sows  only  one  row  in  a place,,  as 
they  grow  eight  or  nine  feet  higb,  if  well  stiek’t ; the 
produce  was  astonisbingly  great,  whea  1 saw  them  On 
the  lst  of  December,  1809.  From  November  to  Mid» 
summer,  be  sows  at  intervals,  diflferent  sorts  of  Pease,. 
and  gathers  large  crops  from  June  to  October : of  the 
Scotch  Dwarf  Pea  he  raises  Seed,  for  the  Loado n Gar* 
deners. 

Spanish  or  Reading  Oniotis  aré  sown  in  Febtuary  or 
March,  oh  Beds  watered  in  the  Winter,  and  prove 
highly  prodoctive. 

Cucumbers , of  the  long  and  short  prickly  kinds, 
are  grown  in  boles,  filled  with  Soil  and  Dting ; sown  in 
the  end  of  May,  and  the  gathering  continúes  from  the 
eíid  of  J uly  till  frosts  occur. 

1 Sorae  vacant  Beds  (or  spaccs  between  crops  in  rows^ 
are  always  left,  for  using  the  Water  upen  in  the  Sum» 

. mer:  a Scoop  is  nsed  to  throw  the  Water  over  vacant 
Beds  above  the  level  of  the  Gess-pool,  and  Pails  to 
carry  it  to  the  upper  end  of  Trenches,  where  it  cannot 
be  made  to  run  to  ibera. 

I was  concerned  to  find,  that  the  situation  of  this 
most  productive  Garden,  which  is  abnost  in  the  mid- 
dle  of  the  increasing  Town  of  Bélper,  had  occasioned 
it  to  be  repestedly  lessened,  for  erecting  new  Houses  on 
its  skirts,  nntil  become  almost  too  small  to  use  the 
whole  of  the  increasing  quantíiy  of  rich  liquid  Manure 
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that  flows  to  it,  ot  to  empJoy  the  whole  attention  of 
this  vcry  ingenious  Horticultnrfet and  I véntüre  to 
tmgge^t,  to  those  püblic-spirrted  and  ingenióos  indivi- 
duáis Who  own  it,  and  most  of  the  place,  that  it  wonld 
beworth'while  to  look  out  fór  a sufficiently  rooroy  spot 
w4t¡hbut  the  Town,  below  the  level  of  this'  and  the 
other  Sewers  (if  practicable,  as  1 think  it  h r),  fbr  a 
new  Garden,  and  to  extend  the  Sewers,  wif  hprojper 
Puddleor  Water-clay  under  and  at  the  sides  of  thém, 
after  they  got  on  to  porous  spils,  to  ptetrentthe  süak- 
ing  away  of  the  valuable  liqnid  Manures  Svltichiíhéy 
contaln,  aitd  having  a sufficient  fall  irt  every  pafrt,  to 
prevent  the  stagnating  and  dropptng  the  grosáér  p&rts 
of  ihe  fluid,  until  it  reaóhes  the  new  Garden  Gess-pooJ. 
If  any  one  woüld  form  an  adequate  idea  of  tbélmmértse 
loss  to  the  Coúntry,  by  the  emptyrng  of  theSewerSof 
London,  and  other  large  Towus,  inío  the  Rivers,  they 

should  cértainly  visit  Mr.  Gratián’s  Garden,'  andwit- 

, • / 

ness  its  extraordinary  producís,  on  one  of  the  most 
tinfavQurable  soils  for  Gardening,  that  can  well  be 
fbnnd. 

Mr.  Ellis  Needham  of  Hargate  Wall,  practises  the 
£ransplanting  of  Onions,  when  they  are  about  the  sizé 
of  Goose-quills  át  bottom,  at  proper  distances  from 
each  other,  and  finds  the  bulb  thus  obtained,  larger 
and  finer  iban  from  the  original  Seed-bed : on  which 
subject  J beg  here  to  mention,  that  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Knight,  has  published  in  the  Horticultura!  Transao 
tions,  Yol.  I.,  his  practice  in  raising  this  usefulRoot, 
of  ihe  Portuguese  or  Spanish  kind;  which  is,  to  sow 
ihe  Seed  very  thick  pn  a poor  soil,  under  the  shade  of 
ja  Tree,  by  which  treatmfcnt  they  become  no  larger  than 
Pease  i.n  the  first  year ; tbese  are  púlled  in  Autumn,  and 
pext  Spring  are  planted  at  proper  distances  in  a good 
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. eoil,  where  Üiey  attain  to  fire  inches  or  more  lo  día- 
meter»  and  are  equal  to  the  best  impotted  Onions.  Al* 
tringham  in  Cheshire,  supplies  some  of  its  large  pro* 
doce.  of. Onions  and  Carrots  (see  Mr.  HoUand’s  Report, 
p.  166),  to  the  western  parís  of  tbis  County,  I beliere. 

. . At  Chatsworth,  I ate  of  btack  Spanish  Radishes,  á 
large  root,  sliced  with  Oit  and  Vinegar,  as  Cdcumbers 
are  ser  red  up.  I heardof  no  Celery  Show  in  thi)E 
County.,  Jike  that  at  Manohester,  where  in  November 
last  (l8U)»a  ,Root  weighing  6 Ib.  4oz.,  and  severa! 

. otherc  nearly  as  large»  were  exhibited ; or  of  Goose- 
berry  or  other  Fruit  or  Flower  Shows,  as  in  several 
other  Djstricts  .are  boranton,  and  are  fonnd  useful,  for 
promottng  attention  to  the  ueSt  varieties  of  Cultivated 
Treesnnd  Plants.  Mr.  Cornelias  Rrough  of  Langiejr 
Meyneb(or  Kfck),  wAs  mentíoned  to  roe,  as  a Florist  of 
tome  jiote.  . 

Waler-cresset  (sysimbrium  nasturthun)  abonad 
greatly  in  many  of  the  smaller  Itivulets  and  Brooks, 
where  the  Spriugs  from  the  Rocky  Districts  find  their 
venís*  but  tiicy  seent  less  used  at  the  Tablea  bere,  than 
their  plcasant  and  wholesoroe  nature  entitles  thero.  The 
Seed  of  this  Plant,  procured  at  the  Shops  in  London, 
will  enablc  any  Person  to  raise  it,  whereveí  there  i s a 
Cónstant  stream  of  clear  Water,  however  small,  by 
conducting  it  over  a sliallow  channel  paved  with  peb* 
bles,  between  whicli  the  Sccds  are  to  be  sown,  and 
where  they  will  soon  spread  and  produce  a completé 
Crop,  if  nót  too  much  disturbed  by  the  treading  or 
browsing  of  Cattle» 

The  growth  and  productiveness  of  Sirawberries  has 
been  found,  by  Mr.  William  Fenton  ofRothwell-haigh 
iu  Yorkshiré,  tobe  sur  prisingly  promofed  by  a dressiftg 
of  the  marly  blue  Bind,  mentíoned  in  Vob  I.  p.  4á6, 
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as  found  in  the  9th  Coatahale,  m numerous  places  íti 
this  County,  of  wliich  Boythorp,  there  mentioned,  ís 
an  instance*  * ~ 

Raspberries , are  here  subjeot  to  Insects  on  their 
leaves,  which  the  steam  of  qoick  Lime,  spread  undei 
them  ihen  they  appear,  has  beca  found  to  destrby* 
Rose  Bushes  were  fbrmerly  cultivated  at  Mill-town 

i 

in  Ashover,  for  their  Flowers,  hut  1 saw  no  Fields 
under  this  culture  at  present.  On  tbe  south  of  ftfon- 
field,  on  the  9th  Grit  Rock,  I saw  a kind  of  $ms&\  red 
Rose  in  a wild  dwarf  state,  tbat  is,  I think,  wot  very 
common.  * 

Virgin's  Bower , or  other  beautiful  flowering  Creep- 
ers,  and  Shrubs,  and  Plants,  arenot  uncommonatthe 
Cottage-doorá  In  this  County,  among  other  indicatiorfc 
of  their  attention  to  neatness  and  of  their  comforts, 
com pared  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  miserable  Huts, 
in  many  Other  Districts. 


SBCT.  II*— ORCHARD6.  ' , 

. * • r 

' _ ■"  « 

• The  planting  of.  Orcbards  in.  this  County  secáis 
much  neglected,  particularly  in  the'  Red  Mari  Dis- 
tricts, wbere  many  spots  occnr,  apparently  not  less 
favourable  for  their  growtb,  tban  in  thé  famous  Cider 
Districts  in  Herefordshire  and  W orcestershire,  on  this 
samestratum:  yetl  heard  of  no  instance  of  Cider  or 
Perry  being  made  in  the  Dutrict.  It  has  been  found 
at  Pilsbury,  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gould,  and  in  other  places, 
that  Apple,  Cherry,  and  other  Frnit-trees  on  the  Limé- 
itopy  ghale,  appeár  to  do  very  urell  for  a few  years, 
while  their  roots  principally  occupy  the  surface,  or 

vegetable  _ 
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Vegetable  soil,  but  aftefwards  when  they  come  to  stríke 
into  the  shale,  they  soo»  dwindle,  and  oftert  die  en- 
' tirely. 

The  Rey*  Tilomas  Astley  of  Chesterfíeld,  had  some 
Pear+trees,  on  the  Coal-méasures,  which  were  impro- 
ductivo, but  bave  been  made  to  bear,  by  takiog  off  a 
tiarrow  ring  of  Bark  quite  round  their  trunks:  said  to 
be  a I^ancasbire  practice,  by  Mr.  John  Holt  in  bis 
Report,  p.  83. 

The  Trunks  and  B ranches  of  Apple  and  Pear  Trees 
aro  too  often  suffered  to  become  yery  mossy  and  foul, 

' and  prqning  is  too  conunonly  neglected,  whicb,  toge- 
ther  witb  the  w&nt  of  cultivating  new  varieties,  not 
woro  out  by  age,  a$  grafted  Fruit-trees  are  very  apt  to 
becpme,  has,  I think,  alone  occasioned  the  idea  of 
Occhards  not  being  profítable,  on  proper  loaray  soils, 
in  shettened  situations,  in  this  and  several  other  Cuan- 
tíes. Misletoe  ( viscum  álbum)  too  often  infera  the 
Branches  of  Apple  and  Pear  Trees,  Thorns,  Limes, 

and  some  others : this  parasitical  Plant  has  been  tha» 

\ 

obsenred,  in  Allestry,  Barlborough,  Chatsworth,  Cress» 
well,  Eimton,  Hardwick,  Hassop,  Long  Duckmantón, 
Pinxton,  West  Hallam,  ftc. 

Plumb  or  Cherry  Trees,  are  rarely  seen  here  in  any 
numbers ; I saw  Cherry-Orcbards  only  in  Derbyv 
Eenny-Bentley,  and  Hackenthotp,  I believe:  thereare 
some  Black  Cherry  Trees  in  Pioxton,  I am  told. 

Wcdnut  Trees  {Juglar s regia)  seern*  greatly  on  the 
decline,  the  yery  great  price  'of  its  Wood  for  severa! 
years  past,  and  which  isstill  advancing,havinginduced 
great  numbers  to  cpt  them  down,  without  its  having 
stiraulated  as  many  Persona  to  cultívate  and  plant  them 
in  the  same  period,  which,  when  the  beauty  of  their 
Fdiage,  and  the  valué  of  their  Fruit,  and  their  com- 
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paral!  ve  quick  growth,  afe  considered,  secáis  not  a 
Httle  surprising  ; especially  as  they  «eem  to  thrive  tfell 
in  most  parts  of  Derbyshire,  where  Gardens  or  0r- 
chards  are  to  be  expected : at  Ash  in  Sutton,  Ino- 
ticed  very  large  Walnut  Trees,  and  in  Bakewell  at 
Holme  Hall;  tbey  were  also  growing  at  Beighton, 
Foremarke  Hall,  Heanor,  King’s-Newton  (large),  at 
Pfewton  Solney  (planted  by  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.>, 
Overton,  Whaley,  &c. 

Mvlletry  Trees  {moras  nigrá)  seera  aba  not  ill 
adapted  (o  the  situations  above,  alluded  to,  tho*  I only 
noticed  íbera  in  Eckington  and  Hackenihorpt  Silk* 

” worms  are,  of  course,  little  known  in  tbe  District. 

Eider  Trees  ( sambucus9  nigra{  & alba)  orbiack 
and  vrhite  berried,  have  bees  spoken  of  as  the  pro* 
doce  of  Hedges,  in  p.  90;  at  Bradby-Park  the  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  has-  a large  Giove  of  the  black-berried 
' írces,  the  Berries  of  > hich  are  preserved  for  the  Phea- 
5 'santx  in  the  Antumn  and  Winter,  whcn  fallen,  tho’ 
thesd  Berries,  are  stated  in  the  StaffintlshirO  Report, 
'pTíHf  to  be  poisonous  to  Poultry : in  most  ©thersitua* 
" tions,  these  Berries  ase  gathered  tbr  raaking  Eider 
Wine,  a useful  and  cheering  article  in  coid  weatber: 
ibis  brrngs  rae  to  mentían  anotber  madeWine,  tthich 

is  farless  common  in  Englandthan  the  above,  viz* 

" * . 
i 

" Birck  Wine. — An  open  Grore  of  aboot  100  cominoa 
Birch  Trees  ( betula  alba > growing  near  to  Overton 
Hall,  tbe  seat  of  Sir  Joteph  Banks,  Bart.  in  Ashover, 
have  for  60'or  70  ycars  past  beca  «ppropriated  to  tbe 
making  of  Wine,  ¿rom  their  juiceorsap;  beingtap* 
ped  aboot  once  in  thme  years,  30  or  more  in  a season. 
•There  Trees  are  now  aboot  twelve  inches  diameter  at 
iheground,  on  an  average,  and.areTery  taU,  orí  Ib 

ratber 
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ratlier  sniall  heads,  as  they  stand  pretty  cióse,  and 
don’t  seeni'  injared  ia  their . bealth  by  the  procese,  or 
in  their  Timber  more  than  half  a yard  aboye  tbe 
. groundt  Tbe  Tapping  coraraences  inJhe  beginning  of 
Mar  oh,  unless  tbere  is  frost  tben,  to  endanger  tbe 
^ bre&king  pf  tbe  Bottles,  used  to  catch  the  juiee : a Car- 
penter’s  googe  aod  mallet  are  used,  to  cut  out  a piece 
of  tbe  Bark  about  one-half  or  tbree«fonrths  of  an  inch 
diameter,  at  about  six  or  eigfct  inches  aboye  the 
ground,  a part  béing  cliosen  wbere  the  Bark  appears 
.thickest,  and  tbe  Gouge  being  raade  to  enter  the  Wood 
a sbort  distance:  several  small  bollówed  pieces  of  Iron 
about  four  inches  long,  that  are  representad  in  fig.  8, 
of  Píate  IV. , facing  page  67,  being  in  readiness,  one 
«fthem  is  carefully  díiyen  into  the  Bark,  just  below 
thebole,  inclining  downwards,  observing  not  to  drive 
ibihrough  into  tbe  Wood,  or  the  operatkm  would  fails 
a contaion  quart  Glass  or  Stone  JBotlle,  is  then  slipped 
pn  to  the  end  of  the  Iron,  Us  bottora  resting  on  the 
ground,  as  represented  in  fig.  9. 

If  tbe  weather  proyes  warm,  the  boles  soon  gqm  op, 
and  cease  to  ron  in  four  or  fiye  days:  in  fayonrable  and 

windy  weather,  they  will  run  for  a month:  same  Treet 

« ■» 

jfrill  run  two  gallons  in  84  hours  (the  Bottles  being  oflen 
looked  to  and  emptied),  and  others  not  half  a pint,  the 
average  about  one, pint  per  day:  such  trees  as  run  but 
little  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  areiapped  again 
in  a fresh  place,  before  the  leaves  expand:  one  Tree 
has  produced  SO  to  40  gallons  in  a season,  jduring  the 
last  seven  years.  Various  schemes  have  been  trkd, 
without  success,  to  stop  the.runniqg  mrhen  the  gather- 
ing  of  .the  juice  is  discontinued,  on  the  appearance  of 
the  JLeayes:  frosty  nights  will  suspend  tbe  ruiming¿ 

The  Birch  Water  is  principally  sold  at  6d.  per  gal- 
lón, 
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Ion,  to  those  who  make  small  Wine  for  use  in  their 
families,  instead  of  Small  Beer. — The  Water  sbould 
not  be  kept  more  than  three  days  after  it  is  collected,  in 
warm  weather,  or  six  or  seven  days  in  cool  weather, 
lest  it  putrify  and  spoil,  unless  tbe  Water  is  scalded 
(without  bringing  it  to  a boiling  heat)  daily,  as  it  is 

collected,  when  tbe  Wine*making  may  be  deferred  for 

» v 

a month  after  beginning  to  collect  tbe  Birch  Water» 

For  making  the  Wine,  21b.  of  coarse  Sugar  and 
} Ib.  of  Malaga  Kaisins,  are  added  to  erery  gallón  of 
the  Birch  Water,  when  coldt  it  is  tben  boiled  for 
about  an  honr,  until  it  is  observed  to  grow  clearer, 
when  it  is  set  to  cool,  and  when  about  at  the  same  heat 
that  Beer  is  set  to  work,  a Toast  of  Bread  spread  with 
Yeast,  is  put  into  it,  and  for  four  days  it  is  sufiered 
to  work  freely,  when  it  is  barrelled,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  Raisins  as  before,  and  about  an  cunee 
of  Isingiass  to  every  20  gallons,  are  added : it  seldora 
works  out  of  the  Barrel,  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  is 

t 

ready  for  cióse  bunging  down,  to  remain  for  three 
montas,  when  it  shonld  be  bottled  off,  and  in  two  or 
three  weeks  after  it  is  üt  for  drinking,  but  is  betler  for 
keeping  longer. 

Other  raade  Wines,  principally  of  Currante,  are  not 
uncommpn  with  the  good  Housewives  of  tbis  County.  , 
Tbe  Rev.Francis  Gisboráe  of  Stavely,  has  been  famous 
for  the  reryold  Ale  and  Wine  with  which  he  occasion~ 
ally  treated  his  Friends,  the  ibrmer  of  70  years  or  more 
aince  it  was  brewed sorae  of  his  Mountain  Wine,  par- 
ticularly  weli  covked,  that  had  been  stañding  erect  for 
more  than  50  years,  was  forrad  still  in  parfoctkm. 
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CHAP.  X. 

WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

I 


1 

SECT*  !•— •COIPSE  WOODS. 


SPRING  WOODS,  as  those  are  herecalled  which 
bear  Underwood  as  we  11  as  Timber,  and  are  cut  at 
stated  periods,  are  well  distributed  throughont  Ibis 
County,  except  on  the  Mineral  or  Peak  Limestóne  Dis? 
trict,  and  the  Shale  and  Coal-measure  Distríct  to  the 

i. 

North  of  ít,  as  yti\\  appear  by  the  following  List  of 
Places,  wliere  1 noted  ancient  W oods,  principally  of 
Oak,  but  often  with  a mixture  of  Ash,  Sycamore,  Eira, 
Beecb,  Poplar,  Álder,  Spanish  Chesnuts,  and  a few 
other  Trees ; and  Underwood,  consisting  for  the  roost 
part  of  stems  of  Oak,  Ash,  Nut-hazel,  Bifch,  Sal 
low,  &c.  ' 1 


Abbey-Dale,  E 
Alderwasley,  E,  large 
Alt-Hucknal 
Alton  in  Ashover,  E 
Ashford,  W (brush) 
Barlborough,N,  large 
Barlow,  N E,  large 
Beáucbief 
Birchett,  E 
Birkín-lane,  NE 
Bons&l,  S (brush) 
Brackenfield,  W 
Bradley,  S 


Bradway,  W 
Brampton,  N 
Brentwood  Gate,  N E 
Bretby,  SW 

Burrow-hill,  S (Wakon  Wood, 

sraall) 

Calke 

Callow  in  Hope,  N 
Cbatsworth,  E 
Chiswortb,  N,  smnfí 
Church  Gresley,H,  large 
Cotman-Háy,  N 
Cowley,  E 


Crich, 
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Crich,  S (the  Chase) 
Cutthorpe,  S 
Dale  Abbey,  S and  N E 
Darwent  Chapel,  NN^Í 

(Ronksley,  &c.) 

Denby  Hall 

Donnington,  W 

Doveridge,  N (Eaton  Wood, 

&c.) 

Eagleston,  N W 
‘Eckington,  N W 
Edingale,  NE,  small 
Foston,  N E;  nttall 
Gamesley,  *N 

Glosso*  &E  (Shire-Hill)  . 
Gxeat*Ro^ley,  N E and  E 
Griflfe,  S.  and  E (brush) 
Hackenthorp,  S (Hanging  Lee) 
Haddou  Hall 
Hay-side,  \V  small 
ffeagé,'  N*W  (Thackerhay) 

$ 

High-lowr 

Higi^Oredish,-  NE  (Clatter- 

coats) 

Holmesfield 
Killamarsh,  N E 
Kinder,  N W 
Lea,  W and  S W 
Leam,  E 
Lightvrood)  SE 
' Üttle-Moor,  N,  small 
Locko-Park  , 

Ludwortb,  small 
Lydgate,  S W (Smatbly) 


Mackworth,  W 
M él  borne,  S 
Middle  Handley,  NE 
Middleton  by  Wirksworth,  N 

(brush) 

Morley,  N # 

Morton,  N (Padley),  large 
Mosborougb,  S W (Hanging- 

Lee,  &e.) 

Nether  Padley,  E 
Norton  Leys,  N E 
Oaks  in  Norton,  S E- 
Óverton,  S>  -smak 
Plesley,  E,  Uuge 
Reninsbaw,  SW  . . 

Eepton  (Foreraarke  Wood  *), 

large 

Rowlee,  N W 
Scarclíff,  SE 
Shefdon,  N 

Shirley,  N W,  large  (Park* 
Sláley,  S (brush) 

SmaUey,  E,  small 
Smitbsby,  N W 
. Spiukhill^  E 
Staoton  Lees,  W and  N 
Stubbing,  W 
Sudbury,  N 
Sutton  in  Scar&dale,  W 
Swaithwifck 
Tibshelf,  E 

% Ticknall,  N (Knowl-hill),  large 
Toadmoor,  N 
Troway,  N W 


* These  fine  Woods  were  under  the  care  óf  Mr.  James  Mathews  from 
1735  to  1755,  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  the  training  of  the  Trees; 
'and unce  to  the.present  time/his  Son  Mr.  James  M.  of  Loscoe  Farm,  has 
eont¡mxed  the  nuuiagemeqt  of  thera. 

Upper 
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' V 


lípper  Padley,  E 

.Walton  in  Ch^sterfield,  W, 

« * 

large 

iWest  Handley,  SW 
Whaley,  S W 

Whittington,  N W and  N'E 
Whitwell,  N and  N E,  large 
Wiilersiey,  N W 


Willesley,  N W 
Williamsthorpe,  N 
Wingerworth,  W (Ilardwick, 

c.)  Tjery  large 
Woocbeats  in  ^Norton,  W and 

NE 

Woodthorp,  W and  SE 
Wormhilt,  SE,  small, 


Asín  noting these  Woods,  and  describing  them oi 
my  large  Map  of  the  County  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  15),  I was 
not  always  able  to  ascertain  within  which  Parish  ar 
' Township  the  whole  or  some  parts  of  them  aresituated, 
i have  preferred  in  the  above  List  mentioning  the  Vil- 
lages,  or  nearest  assemblage  of  Houses,  having  a Name, 
ánd  the  general  bearings  of  the  Spring  Woods  from 
them,  as  by  reference  to  the  Alphabetical  List  of  all 

these,  in  the  Preface  to  the  present  Volume  (or  the  Pa- 

/ 

roehial  Liáis  iu  Yol.  I.  p.  78),  it  can  be  será,  in  wbat 
Parish  and  Hundred  any  such  places  are  sitúate. 

The  greater  part  of  these  Woods,  appear  to  be  very 
ancient,  and  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  been  planted 
within  a Century  past,  and  yet  large  Trees  are  yery 
jrare  in  them,  as  migbt  be  expected,  by  those  who  ob- 
serve and  consider  how  destructive  such  are  to  Under - 
wood  (especially  where  pruning  has  been  neglected), 
which  by  its  frequent  and  considerable  return,  in  raotf^ 
situations,  is  found  more  profitable  than  Oaks,  or  any 
‘ other  Trees,  suflered  to  stand  in  such  Woods  longer 
than  50  or  60  Years  at  raost,  owing  to  the  Very  inade- 
quate  prices  given  for  large  Timber,  as  will  be  furtber 
noticed  in  speaking  of  open  Gróves  of  Oak  or  Timber 
Trees.  If  in  any  situation,  Underwood  was  compara*  . 
tively  of  less  valne  (han  large  Timber  y it  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  so  wberejCoals  or  Peat  abound,  and  the 

Inbabi* 
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Inhabitants  place  no  dependence  on  the  Undefwoodi 
for  Fuel,  which  latter  is  the  case  throughout  Derbysbire, 
and  not,  as  was  universal  through  many  of  the  Southern 
and  Eastern  Counties,  previous  to  the  late  extensión  of 
Cañáis,  from  the  Coal  Districts  or  Ports  into  them,  and 
still  is  to  a great  degree  the  case  insuch  Counties,  where 
the  Fuel  of  the  Inhabitants,  and  for  burning  of  Bricks 
and  Lime,  &c.,  is  alraost  entirely  den  ved  from  the 
Underwoods  and  Ioppings  of  Trees  and  Hedges ; yet  in 
tfais  County,  as  well  as  in  those  situations,  almost  every 
Proprietor  of  Woods  seems  by  his  conduct  to  have  been 
practically  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  growing  large 
Oaks  or  other  Trees  in  his  Spring  Woods,  however  well 
the  soil  or  situation  raay  be  adapted  to  them. 

The  Spring  Woods  in  Derbyshire  are  in  general  well 
• Fenced  against  Cattle,  always  with  Stone  Walls,  where 
this  material  is  near  at  hand,  and  with  good  Hedges 
and  Ditches  in  most  other  situations:  I cannot,  how- 
ever,  say  much  in  commendation  of  their  management, 
as  to  that  most  essential  article  of  pruning  and  training 
up  the  young  spires,  so  as  to  have  clearbodies,  without 
any  Boughs  till  out  of  the  reach  of  tbe  Underwood : 
pruning  having  bcen  either  almost  generally  neglected 
in  Woods,  or  attempted  on  the  large  aras  of  Trees  fit 
to  be  fclled,  in  some  few  instances,  as  I observed  with 
concern,  in  some  Woods  on  the  South  side  of  Cbester- 
field ; but  on  this  subject  I intend  to  speak  more  at 
large  at  the  end  of  the  Third  Section  of  this  Chapter. 

Almost  througliout  Derbyshire,  tbe  principal  appro- 
priation  of  the  Underwood  is  to  Punckeons , or  Sup- 
ports  for  the  Coal-Pits  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  347),  and  for 
which  purpose  the  Underwood  requires  to  stand  from 
21  to28  Years  oíd,  or  about  25  Years  on  the  average; 
the  Stemples  and  Fails  used  iu  Lead-Mines,  and  the 

Ladder- 
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Xaddcr-shafts,  Soughs,  Gates,  &c.,  leading  thereto 
4 Vol.  I.  p.  368  ánd  371,  &c.)  occasioned  also  a very 
•considerable  demand  for  stout  Underwood  Poles,  until 
witliin  a few  years  past,  when  the  Mines  haye  so  mnch 
declined : the  smaller  Pales  find  a vend  for  making  < 
Fleaks  or  Hurdles,  for  Broom^stteks  and  Jíedge*stakesy  . 
and  other  similar  uses,  and  nearly  all  the  remaining 
Underwood  and  Lop  of  the  Wood  Trees,  are  cüt  into 
Cord-wood,  and  converted  to  Charcoal  near  the  spot. 

The  Woods  in  this  County  are  principally,  if  not 
«entirely,  íq  the  hands  of  the  Owners,  managed  by  their 
Agenta  or  Bailifis,  tbo9  often  the  W ood  is  valued  pie* 
victos  to  sale,  by  professional  Wood-valuers* ; ofcourse 
RenU  for  Wood  Lands  are  here  little  known. 

/ The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Hunloke,  Bart.,  the  late  Stir 
Sitwell  Sitwell,  Bart.,  Francis  Hurt,  Esq.,  and  others 
•of  the  principal  Proprietors  of  the  Woods  above  men- 
' iioned,  divide  their  Wood  Lands  into  24  or  25  nearly 
equal  parts,  or  falls,  one  of  which  ,is  cut  every  Year,  so 
ihat  by  the  time  the  last  Fall  is  cut,  the  first  will  be 
peady  to  cut  again,  ánd  so  on  in  súccession,  by  wbich 
means  the  Golliers  and  other  consumers,  are  supplied 
with  nearly  equal  quantities  annually,  and  the  Owners 
can  also  reckon  upon  nearly  as  regular  an  annual  in- 
corae  from  their  Spring  Woods,  as  from  any  other 
«equal  extent  of  their  Estates  that' are  let  in  Farms: 
great  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  Puncheons  and  other 
articles,  and  of  Oak  Timber  in  a degree,  are  also  tbereby 
prevented. 

Mr.  John  Gratton  informa  me,  tbat  Falls  of  Spring 

i 

* i 

* Mr.  John  Gratton,  Jun.  of  Carr  House  in  Wingcrworth,  is  a ¿ood  . 
cttpioyed  ¡d  this  way,  and  so  i»  Mr.  John  Oreen  of  Wfciningtaa. 
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Woods,  of  36  Years  average  growth,  witbin  modérala 
distanccs  of  the  Coltieries,  are  worth  from  40/.  to  100/» 
per  acre,  clear  of  all  expences  of  Fencing,  Draining,  i 

and  Seperintending,  as  well  as  of  valuing  and  sdling  , 

(Titiles,  Tases,  and  Parochial  Rates  beihg  only  ex* 
egpted,  on  account  of  tbeir  rery  variable  amount),  65/» 
or  70/-  being  aboutthe  average,  where  the  larger  Oaks 
•from  60  to  100  fect  m ¿asure  ffelch  3s.  6d.  to  5a.  Sd.  per  i 

foot,  and  thesmaller  oaes  2a.  to  3a.  6d.  per  foot»  That 
the  reserves  kft  standing,  are  from  15  to  20  Trees  and 
Bofes,  and  from  50  to  80  Wavers  or  Saplings,  on  each 
adíe,  varying  in  valué  from  30/.  to  50/.  But  to  be  - 
more  particular,  he  selected  several  Woods  of  a médium 
soil  and  valué,  and  found  on  an  average,  that  there 
weie  left  on  each  acre  after  the  last  Falla, *55  Wavers  of 
25yeaax'giowtb,  13  Black-barks  of  50  years  grówth,  1 

5‘Heftriors  of  75  years  growth,  and  one  Timber  Tree  of  ¡ 

100  years  growth  and  upwards,  and  wbich  together 
were  found  worth  40/.  per  acre  on  the  average,  at  the 
timeof  leaving  them ; and  the  probability  is,  tbatat 
(he  end  of  25  years  the  whole  crop  will  be  worth  110/., 
so  that  70  poundsworth  may  be  cut  down,  and  40 
pounds  worth  of  Crop  left  standing  on  each  acre,  as  be- 
fóte: this  su  na,  as  the  produce  of  a 25  years  Fall  of  an 
acre,  I ha  ve  reason  to  think  rather  too  large,  from  haV- 
ing  been  assured  bya  Gen  tierna  n,  who  has  extensivo 
and  exoellent  Woods  in  the  County,  and  paid  rather 
less  than  15d.  per  acre  for  Tithes  and  all  Parochial 
Taxes  for  bis  Woods,  that  the  same  produoed  hira  only 
65/.  17a.  6d,  per  acre  net,  at  a cutting,  on  the  average 
of  many  years;  and  from  which  he  deducted  50/.  for 
the  simple  Interest  at  5 per  cent,  on  bis  -40/.  always 
laying  dead  in  the  Crop,  and  shewed  me,  that  this  di- 
vided  by  25,  gave  bim  only  12a.  per  acie  per  an- 
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num  for  íiis  Wood  Land,  though*great  part  of  it  was 
tblerably  level,  and  not  greatly  inferior  in  quaiity  to 
(he  surrounding  Arable  and  Pasture  Lands.  It  Bppeafs  * 
to  me,  however,  that  tliis  is  a vcry  tmfair  statenientof 
tlie  annual  produce  of  1 hese  Wood  Lands,  for  puttim* 
them  on  a ,par  with  Agri  cultural  Lands  tlbo*  lest'so 
iban  rejecting  Interes!  altogether,  as  some  haré  dotie)$ 
and  that  Compouud  Interes!  on  the  delayed  Rént,  61* 
iucrease  of  Wood,  ought  to  be  allowed : suppose  it  first, 
only  at  3j  per  cent.,  to  bring  it  toa  par  with  buying 
Landat  20  years  purchase,  and  it  appeats,  that  the  In- 
terest  of  the  40/.  laying  dead,  willat  the  next  FM1  be  1 
50/.  15x.  11  $d.,  wbichtaken  from  65/.  17sx  6 d.  leave» 

15/.  1¿.  6|d.  in  licu  of  the  Rent  of  the  Wood  Land 
Acre,,  forborne  25  years,  aod  this  we  shall  ftnd  to  be 
only  7s . lid*  per  annum,  in  the  way  of  Rent!  But  had 
we  calculated  on  4¡  per  cent.  Gompound  Interes!,  that 
on  the  dead  stock  would  be  66 L 12 s.  8 rf.,  exceeding  the 
cuttable  produce,  at  theend  ofthe  25  years,  b y 15/.  2d. ; 
so  that  if  two  persons  possessei  cach  bis  acre  of  this 
Wood  Land,  as  soon  as  lhus  cut,  and  one  of  them  cut 
all  he  further  cojuld  from  it^nd  abandoned  it,  placing 
out  the  money  it  produced  at  4 per  cent.  Compound 
In  terest,  and  the  other  rctained  and  tbus  managcd  bis 
Wood;  at  the  end  of  25  years,  the  advantage  would  be 
15 s.  2 d.  in  favour  of  the  monicd  *nao,  and  against  the 
posse$sor  of  the  Wood ! ! 

Not  adoubt  can  rentain,  Itiiink,  but  the  income  is 
considerably  less  from  Spring  Woods,  than  from  Arable 
and  Pasture  Lands  of  similar  qualities  to  a great  many 
Woods  in  tliis  County:  but  on  steep  and  precipitóos 
Lands,  or  those  so  encumbered  with  self  stones*  that 
cultivation  could  not  be  practised,  it  is  otherwise:  and 
this  disproportion  exists,  even  after  the  very  great  rises 
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that  Timber  and  Bark  have  experienced  . of  late  years, 
viz.  Timber  advanced  in  price  as  11  to  7 in  the  last 
fifteen  years,  according  to  Mr.  James  Dowland  (which 
is  about  equal  to  the  increasc  in  the  price  of  .Wheat,  he 
says,  excluding  1795  and  1796),  and  Bark  as  15  (o* 
mote)  to  8,  according  to  Mr.  John  Gratton;  andotber 
articles,  the  produce  of  Spring  Woods,  growrng  smalt 
Trees,  are  in  nearly  similar  degrees  advanced : tho>  the 
prices  of  Puncheons  c$n  bardly  be  expected  to  have  ad- 
vanced so  mach  in  propdrtion  as  Oak  Timber  and^ 
Bark,  owing  to  ,ttoe  thinnings  of  the  many  modera 
Plantations  of  Firs,  and  other  softor  wbite  Woods, 
and  the  knotty  tops  of  many  still  older  Firs,  which  háve 
come  within  a few  years  past,  in  increasing  degrees,  to» 
wards  the  supply  of  the  CJoal-Pits  with  Puncheons  t 
and  when  it  is  considered,  how  immense  the  quantity  i* 
of  knotty  and  unseroiceabte  Fir  Trees  (owing  to  the 
almost  total  neglect  of  the  judicious  pruning  and 
manageraent,  tbat  should  have  fitted  them  as  substitutes 
for  Foreign  Deal),  that  must  ere  long  come  only  to 
such  common  purposes  as  Puncheons,  or  even  thatof 
Charcoal:  I incline  to  think,  that  the  present  interest 
of  the  community,  in  want  of  Bread  Cora  (and  Meat 
also),  would  be  promoted,  alike  with  that  of  the  Pro* 
prietprs,  by  clearing  and  cultivating  the  best  soils  now 
occupied  by  Spring  Woods,  in  this  County,  and  in 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  also,  notwitbstanding 
the  advice  of  the  Repórter  on  that  Riding  (vety  ablein 
Lis  own  line),  who  in  p.  129  of  his  Report,  calis  for  a 
Legislad  ve  Act,  u requiring  every  Landed  Proprietor 
to  have  a certain  number  of  acres  of  his  Estate  in 
Wood  Land*;”  without  considering,  that  numerous 

Proprietors 

— - * 

* Mr.  Wilüam  Pitt,  in  his  StaíFordshire  Report,  p.  179,  with  far  more 

propriety. 
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Proprietors  in  ibat  and  cvery  olher  district,  are  not  pos* 
sessed  of  a single  acre  of  Land,  in  a situation,  or  of  a 
.qnaüty,  that  should  at  (bis  day  be  ássigned  to  perpetual 
Wood,  since  we  had  on  all  bands  better  import  Wood 
than  Cora,  while  Meat  cannot  be  imported,  fresh  at 
least,  and  that  even  whole  Districts  of  the  Kingdom  are 
in  this  predicamcnt,  and  where  Timber  Trecs,  well 
pruned  and  managed  in  the  Hcdge*rowsy  and  in  some 
acute  angles  of  Fields  (so  as  to  detract  tbe  least  possible 
from  agrícultural  producís),  are  all  that  can  be  allowed 
on  the  acore  of  sound  policy,  in  'addttion  to  the  Groves 
and  Plantations  for  shelíer  and  ornament,  which  the 
Geníry  will  have  about  their  Country-houses,  wherever 
sitúate,  and  who  too  óften  as  1 ittle  consult  truc  taste,  as 
their  own  and  their  Country’s  interest,  in  thinking  that 
great  masses,  and  extent  of  acres,  solely  appropriated  (o 
thegrowthof  Wood,  are  necessary  in  snch  situations» 
The  only  circumstance  which  occurs  to  me,  that  ouglit 
to  defer  the  clearing  of  many  of  the  best  Spring  Wood 
Soils  in  this  County  is,  that  a prospect  should  be  beld 
out,  that  Government,  who  are  almost  the  exclusive 
consumfers  of  very  large  Oak  Timber,  and  are  daily  be- 
coming  so,  as  Cast-iron  is  introduced  in  Machinery, 
Bridges,  &c.,  would  hereafter  allow  sucli  increased 
Pnces  for  the  same  (of  good  quality)  *,  as  should  y idd 
the  same  accumulated  and  accelerating  increase  of  pro- 
fiton  the  latter  y ears  of  its  growth,  as  Money  exper i- 


propriety,  exhorts  the  Legislature  to  enact  public  Rewards  to  those  who 
pia&t  Precipices,  and  Land  impracticable  to  tbe  Plovgby  and  bring  into  ara- 
ble cultivation  an  equal  quantity  of  fíat  Wood  JLand:  in  which  seuji- 
ments  I heartily  join  h\m. 

• The  propriety  ánd  policy  of  which  procedure  is  ably  enforced  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Davis,  in  his  Answers  to  the  Civil  Commissioners 
of  the  Navy,  that  I.shaU  havd  occasion  flirt her  to  notice  in  Sect.  4. 
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enees,  at  the  legal  Compound  Interest  of  the  Country, 
in  Annuities  and  otherwise,  and  as  miglit  be  made,  in 
despite  of  all  Legislative  Restrictions  as  to  Comporad 
Interest,  on  Monies  received  ammally,  or  even  that  can 
be  improved  half-yearly,  as  in  the^  case  of  cleared 
Wood  Lands  ; in  stich  case,  I say,  the  Proprietors  of 
tbe  present  Spring  Woods,  might  be  content  to  see  the 
increasing  heads  of  their  Oak  Trees,  wbich  must  by  no 
means  now  be  restrained,  except  by  the  amputation  of 
their  dead  or  decayibg  lawer  branches,  encroach  npon, 
and  atleogth  almost  extermínate  their  Underwood,  and 
reduce  tbese  Woods  to  Groves>  which  I sball  further 
Consider  in  Section  4. 

In  A*hover».and  other  places,  the  Spring  Woods  are 
cut  at  25  yéars  growth  of  the  Únderwood,  and  the  pro- 
duce sold  by  the  acre  standing:  a Professional  Wood- 
Valuer  being  previofasly  employed,4o  set  out,  measure, 
and  valué  the  Wood  of  the  intended  fall*  which  he 
does  by  numbering  the  Trees  that  are  to  remain  stand- 
ing, and  making  a ring  of  red  paint  round  eveyy  waver 
' or  young  spire  wbich  is  to  be  left,  of  all  which,  as  well 
as  the  measure  of  ground  and  valué  per  acre  of  the  re-  . 
mainder,  ha  renders  an  account  to  the  Ptoprieter,  of  the 
Wood,  or  bis  Agent,  wbo  usually  sell  it  in  the  Winter 
season,  sometimes  by  Ticket,  or  private  proposals, 
given  in  by  the  buyérs,  and  at  otbers  by  Public  Auc- 
tion:  the  buyers,  wbo  are  principaily  Wood-Dealers, 
cutdown  and  convert  the  Wood,  and  agree  to  clear  it 
by  the  Lady-Day  next  bút  one  following,  and  pay  the 
Money  in  moieties,  at  the  Midsummer  and  Christmas 
following  the  Sale. 

I cannot  bere  avoid  mentioning,  that  great  evils  seem 
to  result  from  this  plan  of  resigning  the  Spring  Woods, 
as  it  were,  for  more  iban  a year,  into  the  hands  of  per- 

sons 
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sonáf  who  have  no  interest  in  preserving  the  ensuiog  crop 
of  Underwood,  and  who,  b y carrying  on  their  opera- 
lions  in  a small  and  protracted  way,  thro’  all  the  Sura- 
raer,  in  making  Hoops  or  other  articles,  and  by  rémiss- 
íiess  in  the  repair  of  the  Walls  or  Fences,  thrown  down 

by  the  Trees  in  their  fall,  or  by  the.  constant  climbing 

_ • 

of  their  work-people,  &c.  &c.,  seem  not  raerely  to 
occasion  the  destruction  in  a great  mcasure  of  the  shoots 

y 

of  one  entirc  year,  but  to  do  injuries  of  a more  perraa- 
nent  nature  to  the  Underwood,  I am  entirely  averse  to 
suffering  Wood-cutters,’  or  any  of  their  produce  or  fol- 

V 

lowcrs,  to  reniain  in  Spring  Woods  much  later  than 
Midsummer,  and  that  only  for  cutling  and  drawing  out 
the  Tintber,  and  Underwood,  and  Bark,  and  that 

'the  vaiuation  and  sale  of  Falls  sold  standing,  ought  to 
take  place  in  time  for  the  purchasers  to  begin  cutting, 
converting,  and  carrying  out  the  produce,  except  of 
Oák,  early  in  the  W ínter,  and  when  labourers  might 
be  had  in  sufficient  numbers  to  dispatch  the  work  s and 
1 should  strictly  enjoin,  that  every  wood-fencedamaged, 
by  tbe  fall  of  the  Oaks  cff  otherwise,  after  the  budding  . 

of  the  Wood  in  the  Spring  in  particular,  should  bein- 

* ' • 

istantly  and  effectually  repaired,  and  that  no  Horse  or 
Ass  should  on  any  account  be  admitted  into  tbe  Wood, 
especiaHy  after  tbe  .budding  time,  without  an.effectual 
muzzle  on,  lo  prevent  their  cropping  the  tops  of  tbe 
young  shoots.vthe  raischief  from  wbich  is  incalculably 
great,  and  which  no  care  but  this  can  fully  prevent. 

In  Glossop,  the  Timber  and  Wood  is  sold  standiug, 
as  by  that  means  the  Auction  Duty  is  avoided:  but 
more  commonly  the  sale  is  by  Ticket , the  process  of 
which  was  described  to  me  by  Mr.  Matlhew  Ellison, 
Agent  to  the  Hon.  Barnard  Edward  Howard ; the  buy- 
jers  and  the  veudor  Jbeing  asserabled  at  a public-house, 
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the  vendor  puts  a folded  Ticket,  jcontaining  bis  price 
of  the  Lot  about  to  be  sold,  into  a Glass  on  the  Table ; 
each  of  the  buyers  do  the  same,  and  then  the  vendor 
opens  all  the  Tickets  but  bis  own,  and  declares  the 
ñame  of  the  highest  bidder,  but  not  the  amount  of  bis 
pffer:  a second  dellvery  of  Tickets  by  the  huyere 'then 
takes  place,  and  the  ñame  of  the  highest  bidder  amotig 
them  is  again  declared;  and  then  a third  delivery, 
which,  according  to  the  practice  about  Glossop,  de- 
cides the  Sale ; unless  on  opening  the  vendor’s  Ticket, 
none  oí  the  biddings  come  up  to  it,  when  the  Sale  is 
void,  unless  the  highest  bidder,  or  the  next  or  following 
in  succession,  should  agree  to  come  up  to  the  vendor-s 
price  in  the  Ticket,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  how- 
cver  declared,  unless  a dispos  ilion  manifests  itself 
amoíig  the  buyers,  to  further  advances ; it  has  rarely 
liappened  of  late,  tliat  the  biddings  in  this  district  have 
not  excecded  the  valuation  and  tlieseller’s  Ticket  price, 
or  that  he  is  necessitated  to  accede  to  that  of  the  high- 
est bidder,  who  is  considerad  as  bound  to  take  the  lot 
in  sucli  case. 

Shirley-Park  Wood,  of  about  J50  acres,  principally 
of  Oak,  raost  of  the  Trces  in  which  were  stunted  and 
ill  grown,  was  entirely  cut  down  about  the  year  1784, 
by  Mr.  William  Cox  of  Culland,  by  which  the  healíb 
aud  tliickness  of  the  new  crop  wás  wouderfully  im- 
próved ; and  lately  Me.  William  Pon tey  has,  I be- 
lieve,  been  consulted,  on  the  best  method  of  conducta 

' t 

ing  the  future  thiuning  and  pruning  of  tbis  Wood,  , 
which  appeared  to  rae,  when  I saw  it  in  1809,  to  have 
been  somevvhat  too  long  delayed. 

It  seems  of  considerable  importance,  and  not  always 
attended  to,  when  the  falls  take  place,  and  oftener  per- 
haps  in  some  situations,  to  carefully  strip  all  the  young 
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Jfoy  Plants  from  the  stems  of  Timber  Trees,  and  the 
Moss  afeo,  which  Boys  or  Girls,  furnished  with  a 
piece  of  iron  hoopor  very  blunt  drawing  knife,  can 
perform  at  a small  cosí*.  Whenlvy  has  by  neglect, 
or  by  the  whim  of  a Proprietor,  who  may  have  thought 
it  ornamental  in  his  Woods,  of  which  I have  seen 
sorae  stríking  and  roost  injurious  instances,  been  suf* 
fered  to  thickly  envelope  the  whole  stems  of  Trees, 
great  care  is  necessary  in  removing  this  coat  of  Ivy, 
which,  tho’  probably  sucking  someof  the  best  juices  of 
the  Tree  from  every  pore  where  its  fibrous  roots  insinú- 
ate themselves,  has  become  necessary  to  preserve  the 
Tree  in  its  present  sickly  state,  and  if  stripped  entirely 
off  at  the  time  of  felling  the  Underwood,  the  sudden 
exposare  would  material ly  injure,  if  not  kill  such 
Trees;  the  Ivy  is  best  therefore  cut  and  stripped  offthree 
or  four  years  previous  to  the  Fall,  that  the  Underwood 
may  protect  the  newly  exposed  Bark  from  the  coid 
winds,  or  if  this  has  been  neglected,  that  the  Ivy 
sbould  only  be  chopped  off,  and  its  Roots  all  carefully 
'tora  out  of  the  ground,  and  the  stem  carefully  eleared 
pf  Moss  and  every  other  filth  for  about  two  feet  bigb, 
ieaving  the  Ivy  to  die  on  the  Tree,  that  its  leafiess 
branches,  when  stripped  off  three  or  four  years  after- 
wards,  may  the  less  suddenly  expose  the  Tree. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  shewn,  to  cut  all  the 
dead  or  dying  small  branches  cióse  off  from  the  trunks 
of  Trees,  just  below  the  main  forking  or  branching,  in 
which  situátion  such  branches  are  almost  su, re  to  die, 

* In  Mr.  John  Holt’a  Lancashire  Report,  p.  83,  he  says,  that  Lime 
-dissolved  in  water,  and  made  into  a white-wash,  and  applied  to  the 
«tenis  of  Trees  with  a brush,  will  effectually  destroy  Moss:  this  may  per» 
haps  be  worth  trying  in  Woods,  after  the  rough  coat  of  Moss  has  been 
«craped  off. 
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owing  to  the  main  arma  aberre  thera,  depriving  them 
of  Uie  returning  sap  at  least,  if  not  of  that  which  in 
ascending,  is  forced  inío  cúrrente-  on  each  side  of 
such  branches,  in  its  wa y to  higher  parte  of  tbe 
bead ; and  where  this  has  been  neglected,  nothing  is 
more  coramon,  than  to  see  smaJl  rotten  boughs  point* 
ing  rather  upwárds,  as  if  op  purpose  to  conduct  water 
from  every  shower  of  rain,  into , the  very  heart  of  Traes 
so  neglected. 

In  some  parts  of  ibis  County,  considerable  pains 
'secm  lo  be  taken  in  tlie  use  of  the  Falling  Axe  (of 
which  the  handle  is  S\  feet  long,  the  blade  three  inches 
broad,  and  of  the  extraordinary  length  of  15  inebes, 
including  the  Eje,  as  about  Whitiington),  to  form 
the  stools  or  sturaps  left  ¡n  the  ground  in  Spring 
W oods,  rather  round  at  top,  to  slioot  off  the  wet  and 
preserve  the  butt  from  decay,  where  young  shoots  or 

wavers  are  expeeted  from  them  s pains  and  waste  of 

* , 

Wood,  that  are,  1 conceive,  very  ill  bestowed,  from 
having  long  observed  the  growth  of  such  shoots  in  all 
their  Stages  up  to  Trees  and  fallen  Timber,  in  Bedford- 
sbire  and  olher  Counties,  where  a contrary  practico, 
that  cf  purposely  disJiing  them,  so  that  water  may 
lodge  in  the  centres  of  the  butts,  has  long  prevaikd; 
and  it  is  understood,  that  the  sooner  the  young  waver, 
or  wavers  especially,  if  more  than  one  are  left  for  Trees, 
attaches  itjself  to  and  entirely  depends  on  pneot  tbe 
healthy  lateral  roots  (as  observed  of  oíd  Whitothorn 
stumps,  p.  86),  by  the  entire  decay  of  the  core  or  cen* 
tre,  the  bettér  is  the  future  prospect  of  such  wavers,  as 
to  making  good  Trees,  which  in  such  case  I am  satis- 
fied  that  tliey  will  generally  do,  and  much  quicker 
than  Maiden  or  Sjeedling  ones ; and  the  idea  of  some, 
in  such  round  top’t  falling,  lo  preserve  the  Tap^root 

' (óf 
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{ofwhíoh  so  much  has  beca  said),  seems  altogether 
founded  ia  mistake,  since  those  distinguished  Natura* 
lists,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart*  and  Tilomas  And  re  w 
Knight,  Esq.,  ¡n  answer  to  the  tbird  of  Lord  Crlenber- 
vie’s  Qneries,  that  will  be  given  in  Section  4,  both  ex* 
pressly  declare,  from  repeatcd  obsenrations,  that  neither 
the  Oak  or  any  other  Tree  continúes,  after  the  few'yerjr 
fkst  years  of  its  growth,  to  preserve  the  Tap»rooty 
wliich  has  been  so  esseatial  to  its  Seedüng  growth,  but 
that  such  either  perish,  or  sopa  become  lateral  roots, 
Uke  all  the  otbers» 

The JUliüg  up  of  the  many  vacant  places  tbat  I no* 
ticed  in  the  Underwoods  of  this  County,  at  Bracken~ 
field  and  other  places,  with  Ash  and  otbers  of  the 
Woods  found  most  productive  and  profitable  in  such 
Woods  or  their  viciníty,  seems  too  much  neglected,  at 
the  periods  of  the  Falls  ; and  where  it  would  pay  well, 
oven  to  imitate  the  excellent  example  of  John  Denison, 
Esq.  (see  Mr*  Robert  Lowe’s  Nottingham  Report, 
p.  89)  in  grubbing  up  Hazels,  Thoms,  and  other 
trash  in  his  Nottinghamshire  Woods*  to  plan?  thesfe 
more  valuable  sorts  in  their  stead : and  where  William 
Fegge  Burnell,  Esq.  Sir  R.  Sutton,  &c,  also  fill  up 
with  planted  Ash  (p.  87  and  88),  which  seems  greatly 
preferable  to  the  uncertain  method  of  others  (p.  78),  in 
leaving  key-bearing  Ash  Trees  in  the  Spring  Woods, 
to  raise  Seedling  Plañís,  by  their  means ; since  such 
are  always  slow  growing  and  unprofitable  Treés,  as 
will  be  explained  in  speaking  of  Pruning,  towards  the 
endofSect.4. 

Bark  will  be  spoken  of  in  Section  4. 

On  the  appropriation  of  different  sorsts  of  the  Under- 
wood  to  particular  uses,  I noted  that  Ifoops,  are  not 
*nade  in  the  County,  but  on  a small  scale  for  local 

consump* 
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consumption,  e/rcept  at  Moor-hole,  near  Mosboróogb» 

I beiíeve. 

Potes  : from  the  considerable  distance  of  any  Hop 
Plantations,  little  of  the  Underwood  is  disposed  of  in 
lengíh,  as  Poles,  except  to  the  Hurdle-makers  and 
W ood-turners,  &c.  but  the  grealer  part  of  these,  the 
larger  ones  in  particular,  are  cut  into  lengths  in  the 
Woods,  and  sold  as  Puncheons , as  before  observed, 
p.  226 ; in  Wingerworth  these,  of  five  feet  long,  sell 
at  4 d.  each,  or  6 r.  8 d.  per  score  ; and  of  four  feet,  being 
slighter  also,  at  2d.  each,  or  3s.  4 d.  per  score.  Hedge • • 
stakes  five  feet  long,  here  álso  fetch  Is.  2d.  per  score, 
four  feet  long  7d.  per  score,  and  Hedge-bindings  3s. 
per  hundred. 

Broom  or  Beesam-staves  are  here  Ir.  2d.  per  hun- 
dred : at  Wbaley  in  Bolsover,  these  and  Roke-staves 
were  preparing  in  the  W oods. 

Beesam»U\ igs  or  Birch-cuttings,  at  Wingerworth^ 
per  bundle,  sis  feet  in  girt,  1 s,  each. 

Sickle-handles  and  othcí  Turnery  wares.  In  the 
Woods  in  Eckington  and  Mosborough,  the  smaller 
Birch  and  Alder  Poles  áre  cut  up  into  Staves,  12  inches 
long,  and  to  2f  inches  diameter,  chopt  into  octa- 
gons,  and  sold  on  the  spot  at  8 s.  per  pack  of  20  dozen 
of  Staves,  each  of  wbich  will  make  two  Sickle  hafís 
or  handles  at  the  Turning-mills , of  wbich  there  are 
ecveral  in  the  Coúnty,  worked  by  a Water-wheel, 
whose  principal  employment  is  for  theCotton  and  Flax 
milis,  &c.  in  making  Ü\eir  Bobbins  and  Spindles,  viz. 
atAlportin  Yolgrave,  Bonsal,  Cromford,  Dcrby  (by 
Steam  Engine),  Eckington,  Lea,  Repton,  Tansley, 
Watstanwell-bridge,  Wirksworth,  &c. 

HurdleS)  or  Fleaks.— Mr.  William  Booth,  of  Ec- 
kington Turning-Mill,  manufactures  Fleaks  on  a con* 
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eiderable  scale,  from  underwood  Poles  and  thinnings 
of  Plantations : he  saws  down  the  Poles  by  circular 
Saws,  instead  of  clcaving  and  chopping  them,  and  botes  * 
the  morjtising  holes  by  Centre-bits  turned  by  the  Mili : 
this  practice  might  be  advantageonsly  adopted  in  other 
situations,  and  by  which  the  Poles  would  be  all  carried 
out  of  the  Spring  Woods  to  be  manufactured,  as  I 
ha  ve  recommended. 

Turnip-Jleaks,  with  four  bars  and  two  yards  long, 
of  cleaved  Oak,  hooped  at  top,  and  póinted  for  driving, 
are  sold  about  Lullington  at  5$.  or  5s*  6d.  each. 

Ishall,  perhaps,  not  have  a more  fit  opportunity  than 
this  to  mention,  tbat  at  Mr.  Samuel  Tudor’s  at  Cox- 
bencli,  and  Mr.  Richard  Harrison’s  at  Ash,  I saw  a new 
sort  of  Fleak  Hurdles , made  of  Cast  lron , four  feet 
high,  with  five  lightyet  strong  ribbed  bars,  two  yards 
long,  with  dove-tails  at  top  and  bottom  of  the  keads, 
by  which  these  Fleaks  are  éffectúally  locked  together, 
as  they  are  set,  and  to  iron  Stancheons  pointed  for 
driving  into  the  ground:  these  Fleaks  were  cast  at 
Bridgenórth  in  Shropshire,  by  Messrs.  Hezledine  and 
Rastrick,  and  cost  9$.  each  delivered  at  Stourport 
(whence  they  carne  by  the  Canals) : Fleaks  of  similar 
form  but  of  less  dimensions,  for  Sheep,  7 s.  each. 

Cord-woodj  of  round  Billets  from  refuse  underwood 
and  lop,  lis.  per  cord  of  198  cubic  feet  stackt. 

Charcoal , is  made  iii  considerable  quantities  in  Sir 
Tilomas  Windsor  Hunloke’s  Spring  Woods  in  Win- 
gerworth,  the  refuse  Underwood  from  the  Puncheons, 
&c.  and  lop  of  the  Trees,  being  first  cut  and  stackt  in 
Cords,  each  eight  feet  long,  four  wide,  and  near  five  feet 
high  (in  order  to  allow  for  bollo wness,  four  feet  being 
considered  the  standard),  and  containing  about  155 

cubic 
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cubit  feet  as  stackt,  which  will  in  general  make  24 
stricken  bushels  of  Charcoal.  Some  buyers  contend, 
that  tbe  Cord  ought  to  meas u re  8|X4yX4y=1624 
en  bit  feet,  and  to  make  about  hálf  a load,  or  dozen 
of  Charcoal,  of  72  stricken  bushels,  weighing  about 
6£cwt.  when  dry.  At  Alderwasley  also,  much  Char- 
coal  is  made;  and  on  smaller  scales  in  a great  man  y of 
the  Woods  enumerated  page  219, 

I heard  of  no  instances  of  the  Grubbing  up  or  Stub- 
bing  of  ancient  Woods,  to  cultívate  tbeir  sites,  tho’  from 
what  I have  said  in  page  225,  such  a measure  seems 
advisable  on  some  of  the  best  soils  now  occupied  by 
Spring  Woods;  and  the  same  arguments  would  apply, 
with  greater  forcé,  to  many  Plantations  made  witbin 
the  last  half  century,  and  their  pruning  neglected,  on 
«orne  very  good  soils : it  is  asserted  lierc  by  many,  that 
the  want  of  valué  in  the  Roots  and  other  Fire-wood, 

and  the  high  price  of  labour,  would  occasion  an  ex- 

/ 

pence  of  20/.  to  25/ . per  acre,  to  cleár  Wood  Lands  fit 
for  cnltivation  ; but  surely  a gang  of  Sussex  or  Kent 
Grubbers  and  Charcoal-burners,  would  teach  them 
betíer. 


SECT.  II. — WOODS,  WITHOÜT  ÜNDEEWOOD. 

Beech  Woods,  without  Underwood  or  admixture 
of  other  Trees,  such  as  abound  in  Hertfordshire  and 
other  Chalky  Counties,  are  here  unknown,  /and  owing 
to  the  comparatively  recent  ifitroduction  of  olber  Plan- 
tations besides  those  of  Oaks,  now  become  Groves  in 
Parks,  &c.  for  the  most  part,  which  will  be  nollceddn 
«Sect.  4 r,  it  cannotbe  stated  that  any  system  of  manage- 

raent 
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ment  as  to  Cutting,  Application,  Rent,  &c.  has  yet 
becn  established,  but  on  which  l shall  have  occasion  to 
«ay  «omething  in  the  next  Section. 
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SECT.  III. PtANTATIONS. 

I 

\ s , 

A ver  y laudable  spirit  has  pérvaded  ihe  Land- 
pwners  in  this  County,  for  iraproving  and  ornaraenting 
their  Estates  by  Plantations,  máde  witliin  the  last50  or 
60  years,  but  principally  so  in  the  latter  half  of  tliat 
period;  and  in  general,  steep,rocky,and  barrenxLands, 
have  been  selected  for  this  purpose,  which  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise  improved : but  instances  are  not  ' 
wanting  here,  as  in  moét  othéT  Counties,  of  too  great 
a breadth  of  even  and  useful  soils  for  Husbandfy, 
having  been  appropriated  to  the  growth  of  Wood,  and 
most  of  which,  the  rapidly  increasing  Pdpulation  of . 
the  Country  calis  alike  loudly  with  the  prívate  interests 
of  their  owners,  for  their  being  cleared  again,  as  soon 
as  .circumstances  will  adrnit. 

m * i 

The  modera  Plantations , are  principally  of  mix- 
tures of  Scotch,  Larch,  Silver,  Spruce,  &c.  Firs,Oak, 
Ash,  Elm,  Sycamore,  Birch,  &c.  at  the  'following 
places,  viz. 


Abney 
Alderwaaley 
Allestry 
Alsop,  SW 
Ashove^ 

Aston  on  Treat 

Bamford 

Bank-Iiatt 


Bakeweil 

Belper 

Bláckwall  in  Kúk  Ireton 

Bradley 

Braibford 

Bretby 

Buxton  v 

. Calke 


Catión 


i 
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Catton 

Chatsworth 

Chunall 

Church  Gresley 

Coxbench 

Cross-o-th’-Hands 

Cromford 

Darley-flash 

Dinting 

Doveridge 

Edensor 

Foremarkc 

Foston 

Glapwell 

Glossop 

Great  Hucklow 

Great  Rowsley,  N 

Hargate  Wall 

Hartshom 

Hassop 

Holloways 

Ilopton 

Ivedleston 

Lea 

Leam 

Little  Hayfield * 


Locko-Park 
Loogford 
Markeaton 
Matlock  Bank 
Matlock  Bath 
Measham 
Mellor 
Milford 

Newton  Solney 
Norton 

Osmastoo,  near  Shirley 

Radburne 

Renishaw 

Sbipley 

Shirley 

Stanesby 

Stanton  in  tbe  Feak 
Stoke 
Stubbing 
Tibshelf  (Hurst) 

Walton  (Lodge)  inChesterfield 

Willesley 

Willerslev 

Wingerworth 

Wormhill 

Wyaston,  &c. 


The  very  tbriving  Plantations  made  b y Samuel  Oíd* 
know,  Esq.sin  Mellor,  from  1790  to  1800,  consistofa 
judicious  mixture  for  ornament,  of  the  following  twelve 
sorts  of  Trees,  viz.  Abele,  Beeck,  Elm  (English  and 
Wych),  Larch,  Mountain-Ash,  Oak,  Poplar  (balsam 
and  black  Italian),  Scotch-Fir,  Spanish-Chcsnut,  and 
Sycamore,  with  some  few  others  occasionally.  This 
Gentleraan  has  numbered,  and  kecps  an  account  of  a 
large  number  of  the  individual  yonng  Trees  in  these 

•Planta* 

« i • * • 
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Plantations,  to  mark  distinctly  the  effects  of  pruning, 
thinning,  &c.  upon  their  growth  and  progress. 

Mr.(  George  Henry  Strutt,  ver y laudab\y  appfies 
himself  to  tbe  superintending  of  the  planting  of  about 
100,000  Larch,  Scotcji,  and  other  Treeson  hisFather’s 
Estate  (George  Bctison  Strutt,  Esq.)  in  Belper,  and  to 
the  pruning  and  raanagement  of  the  extensive  Planta» 
tions  previously  made  tliere,  and  keeps  accurate  and 
systematíc  aCcounts,  of  the  expencé  and  time  of  plant- 
ing, of  pruning,  and  of  thinning,  of  the  valué  of  the  pro- 
duce cut,  and  of  the  measure  and  valué  of  those  Trees 
stand ing  in  the  several  Plantaiions  made  by  his  Father. 

Mr.  William  Mi  Inés,  jun.  is  also  beginning  to  take 
charge  of  his  Father’s  Plantations  and  Timber  in  Ash- 
over ; a practice,  in  the  Heirs  to  Estates,  that  I can* 
not  sufficiently  commend,  or  hold  it  up  as  I wisb,  to 
the  imitation  of  other  Young  Men,  as  calculated  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  benefit  thcmselves  ánd  their  families, 
as  well  as  their  Country;  since  it  is  only  by  the  Iong 
and  unremitted  attention  of  individuáis  to  this  essential 
branch  of  Rural  Economy,  assisted  by  raethod  and 
vecorded  facts  well  ascertained— instead  of  trusting  to 
memory,  vague  estimations,  and  the  opinions  of  others 
—that  we  can  hope  to  see  that  reformation  or  improve-  ' 
fnent  therein,  which  cannot  but  strike  the  eye  of  the 
attentive  observer,  in  every  District  of  the  Kingdom, 
to  be  necessary.  Upon  the  recorded  facts  of  the  pro- 
gress, and  state,  and  valué  of  Plantations,  as  aboye,  I 
would  strongly  recommend,  that  frequent  and  pcriodi- 
cal  calculations  should  be  founded,  and  recorded, 
alio  w ing  Compound  Interest  at  Five  per  Cent,  toaccu- 
mulate  on  the  net  valué  (after  deducting  expences)  of 
all  thinnings  or  casual  profits,  between  the  periods  of 
exact  measurements  and  valuations  of . the  growing 

Crops, 
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Crop§f  adding  this  to  the  valué  of  such  Crop,  and 
deducting  the  first  eost  of  Planting,  or  the  valué  of  the 
growing  Crop  at  the  lasft  period  of  valuation,  with 
Compound  Interest  thereon  ; and  then  inquiring,  what 
Annuity  or  yearly  Rent  forborne  during  this  period 
(allowing. Compound  Interest  as  before),  would  amount 
to  the  sum  which  remains  as  above : and  by  the  side 
ef  this,  the  present  average  ttent  in  the  District,  of 
Lands  of  similar  qualities  that  are  Let,  should  be  re* 
corded  in  each  instance.  Within  the  probable  dura* 
tionr  of  the  lives  of  the  young  Gentlemen,  in  partí* 
cular,  to  whom  1 ara  alluding,  raost  ira  por  tan  t docn* 
ments  would  be  thus  acquired,  that  are  now  alraost  en* 
tirely  desiderata , in  this,  importan!  hranch  of  Rural 
Concerns ; to  show,  to  what  age  Plantations  continué  ; - 
really  to  increase  in  valué , and  at  what  rates,  cora* 
pared  with  the  Reñts  of  similar  Lands,  &c.  &c. 

I have  to  lamen!  for  myself,  that  the  multiplicity 
and  magnitude  of  more  pressing  Concerns,  while  I was 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  the  late  and  justly 
lamented  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Property  in  Bedfordshire, 
prevented  more  tlian  one  raeasurement  and  valuation  of 
a Plantation  (of  eleven  acres),  such  as  I am  now  re* 
coramending,*  and  contraed  ray  exertions,  to  keeping 
minute] y divided  Acconnts  of  the  Expcnces  and  Re- 
ceipts  (wilh  quantities  and  valúes  for  all  6Uch,carefully 
ascertained),  for  every  sepárate  Wood  and  Plantation, 
and  the  several  Fallstherein,  nurnerous  as  tbey  were, 
as  data  to  be  applied  to  measurements  of  standing 
Crops  in  them,  to  be  taken  under  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstsnces»  Perháps  I may  be  excused  for  mentíon* 
ing  here,  that  a very  full  detail  of  all  these  pajrticulars, 
presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  relative  to  the  mea* 
surement  of  Broten’ s-  Wood  Plantation , above  alloded  ~ 

to, 
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fo,  met  tbeir  approbation,  and  is  preserved  in  tbeir 
Twenty-third  Volanieof.Transactions,  p.  112. 

From  having  attentively  noticed  the  growth  of 
mixed  and  sepárate  Plantations  in  various  soils  ánd 
situations,  I ara  decidedly  of  Opinión,  ihat  it  is  not 
good  policy  to  mix  Trees,except  only  tbose  sorts  that 
are  ultimately' intended  to  forra  Tiraber  and  Under- 
wood ; and  think,  that  the  suggestjon  of  Ityr.  James 
Dowland,  in  the  valuable  unpublíshed  mass  of  infor- 
roa t ion,  to  which  1 shall  more  particularly  refer  in  the 
next  Sectioo,  of  mixing  cluraps  or  patches  of  different 
sorts  of  Trees,  in  ornamental  Plantations,  of  any  con- 
siderable size,  instead  of  tnixing'  individual  Trees,  is 
calculated  to  secare  and  even  improve  every  object  of 
beauty  and  ornament,  in  such  Plantations. 

The.Hon.  Barnard  Howard  plants  50,000  or  60,000. 
LarchyScotch,  and  Beech  annnally,  in  Glossop  Parish : 
the  Scotch  intended  as  muses,  and  to  be  - cut  away  in 
the  Thinnings. 

i 

Nurseries , for  raising  yonng.  Plants*,  are  attached 
tothe  Gardcn  Establishineuts  of  the  principal  Planlers, 
as  at  Belper  George  B.  Strntt’s,  Bradby  Park  the  Earl 
of  Chesterfield'’s,  Chatsworth  S W the  Duke  of  Deron- 
sbíre’s,  Haddon  Hall  W the  Duke  of  Rutland’s,  Ked- 
leston  (at  Ireton)  Lord  Scarsdale’fc,  Lcam  Marmadnke 
M.  Middleton’s,,  Milford  TVÍessrs.  Strutts’,  Stoke  Hall 
the  Hon.  John  Simpson,  &c. ; which  seevhed  very  well 
mauagéd,  and  so  in  general  were  the  Nurseries  for  Sale 
which  I noticed,  at  Chapel»en-le»Frith,'Duffield  Bank, 


• The  term  Nursery*  b alto  applitíd  to  Flantatioot,  in  many  payti  of 
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Matlock,  Measham,  St.  Peteras  in  Derby,  Slack  in  Ash- 
over,  &c, 

In  preparing  for  Planting  on  tbe  heaihy  Grit-stone 
Lands,  I beg  to  cali  the  attention  of  tbe  Pl&nter  to 
p.  306  of  the  lst  Volume,  and  to  p.  362  of  Mr.  Hol- 
lando Cheshire  Report,  to  $ee  the  necessity  of  sinking 
bis  boles  quite  thro’  the  roots  of  tbe  Heath  Plants,  into 
the  natural  soil  below,  which  experience  has  shewn,  to 
be  in  the  general,  much  the  fittest  for  tbe  roots  of  the 
Plants  to  strike  in. 

In  yery  exposed  situations  it  has  been  recommended, 
in  Mr.  Lowe’s  Nottinghamshire  Report,  to  shortentbe 
ends  of  the  lateral  brancbes  of  the  Plants,  at  the  time 
of  planting  tbem  out:  sometbing  of  which,  I think,  J 
saw  practised  at  Hopton : it  has  been  also  recommended, 
in  such  situations,  to  make  tbe  Plants  lean  tavvards  the 
prevailing  wind  of  tbe  spot,  at  the  time  of  planting, 

' Notts.  Rep.  p.  64:  but  it  will  not  be  right  in  the 
Planter  to  trust  to  any  of  these  expedients,  but  fre* 
quently  for  some  months  after  planting,  especially 
wben  the  Plants  are  not  very  male,  to  go  over  and  fasten 
the  Plants  loosened  by  the  Wind,  which  appears  by 
much  the  most,coromon  cause  of  the  failure  of  young 
Plantations.  The  precaution,  of  dipping  the  Roots  of 
Plants  into  a mixture  of  pretty  gpod  Mould  and  Water, 
mixed  in  a hole  in  the  Ground  or  in  a Tub,  to  the  con- 

sistence  of  thin  Batter,  called  Puddling  them,  ought 

— / 

seldora  to  be  omitted,  jnst  previous  to  setting  them,  in 
the  Sprjng.  ~ 

Tbe  difljcully  of  raisiug  Plants»  on  higb  and  exposed 
, Hills,  bave  suggested  to  some  the  expedient,  of  plant- 
ing  first  round  tbe  liase  of  the  Hill,  and  proceeding»  in 

two  or  three  years,  with  a horizontal  strip  abore  this» 

/ 

and  after  a few  years  with  another  strip,  and  so  on 

, until 
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tmtil  tbe  whole  Hill  be  covered : the  forcé  of  the  Winds 
on  the  youngest  Plants  being  weakened  by  passing  thiro* 
or  over  the  previous  planting. 

Sir  JosepU  Banks,  Ba,rt.  in  planting  a lafge  tract  of 
heathy  poor  Land,  on  the  2d  Grit  Rock  N W of  Asb~ 
oyer,  in  1807  and  1808,  employed  Mr.  JosephWithers, 
Nursery-man  and  Planter,  of  Newark  in  Nottingbam- 
shire,  first  to  plant  strips  or  skrcens  of  Scotch  Firs, 
about  40  feet  broad,  and  at  about  the  distance  of  100 
yards  from  each  other,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  piecc,  which  exceeds  13  furlongs,  and  these  being 
crossed  at  larger  iútervals  by  other  similar  strips,  at 
right  anglest  intending,  when  these  tbickly  planted 
skreens  of  Scotch  Firs  have  acquired  some  height,  se  * 

as  to  shelter  the  inclosed  Fields  or  Patches,  to  plant 
them  with  Larches,  no  thicker  than  they  are  intended 
ultimately  to  remáin  : if  perfect  care  and  attention  is 
páid  to  the  selection  of  the  best  Plants,  and  to  renew- 
ing  all  those  that  don’t  perfectty  succeed  in  the  first 
stages  of  their  growth,  and  with  persevering  attention 
to  pruning  these  Larches  for  several  years  after,  they 
, doubtless  may  thus  be  raised  to  tall  and  prpfitable 
Timber,  cven  in  this  high  and  exposed  situation  : btrt 
when  I consider  the  great  fisk,  of  inadequate  attention 
being  paid  to  these  essential  particulars,  under  the  eye  * 

Of  less  able  and  yigilant  Proprietors,  I cannot  recom- 
xnend  this  mode  of  thin  planting,  howcver  sheltered 
the  situation  may  be,  to  general  adoption,  being  con- 
yinced,  that  modera tely  thick  planting  ¡ as  well  as  un- 
remitiing  attention  to  pruning  and  thinning , are  essen- 
tial to  raising  the  most  profitable  Plantations,  as  1 sball 
endLeavour  more  fttlly  to  show  further  on,  To  all  Plan- 
ters,  1 would  recommend  a careful  perusal  of  the  direc- 
tíons  giye»  jth  Mr.WiIJiam  Poatey’s  « Prpfitable  Plan-  , 

*2  ter” 
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ter”  and  bis  “ Forest  Pruner,”  and  in  Mr.  FrancU 
Blaikie’s  “ Farmer’s  Instructor,  for  the  Planting  and 
Management  of  Forest  Trees.”  In  tbe  latter  work, 
p,  21,  the  preservation  of  young  Plants  from  the  Bark- 
ing  of  Haré?  and  Rabbits,  is  said  to  be  cheaply  effected 
by  smearing  their  Stems  over  with  a mixture  of  Gqw- 
dung  and  a little  Lime.  ' In  the  part  of  Sudbury  Park, 
wliere  Rabbits  abound,  it  was  yointed,  out  to  me,,  that 
all  the  young  planted  Oaks  had  been  barkt  and  de- 
stroyed  by  ihem,  while  the  Sycamores  were  not  at  all 
touched,  and  the  Larch  but  little,  by  these  small  de- 
predators. 

I was  sorry  to  learn,  when  viewing  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk’s  Plantations,  with  Mr.  James  Dwyland,  on  the 
edge  of  Nottinghamshire,.  that  Sqpirrels , which  it  is; 
so  \er y pleasant  to  see  in  such  situations,  and  of  whose 
Kells,  Drays,  or  Nests,  I saw  manjynear  the  slender  topa 
of  high  Trees  there,  arefound  very  injurious  to  Larcb^ 
and  some  other  Trees : the  knowledge  of  this  circum- 

* i 

stance,  could  hardly  have  given  rise  to  what  appeared 
to  me  to  be  a barbarous,  tho’  ancicnt  custom  in  Stan* 
ton  in  the  Peak,.  of  making  a general  Hunt  on  Cbrist» 
mas  Day,  after  these  pretty  little  animáis,  to  kill  tliem. 

. * 

Sorts  óf  Trees . — In  running  through  my  travel- 
ling  Notes  under  this  head,  I shall  notice  the  several 
sorts  of  Forest  Trees  and  common  arborous  Plañís  in 
alphabetical  ordcr,  and  mention  some  particular»  of 
the  cultivation  or  growth  of  each,  in  particular  places, 
the  prices  per  foot,  instances  of  old,_  large,  or  remarka- 
ble  Trees,  &c.  &c. 

1.  Abele,  orWhite  Póplar  (populus  alba)  planted  at 
Mellor,  &c. 

( 4 

2.  Aldcr  (betula  abtus)  has  been  alreadymentioned 

as 
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as  a Hedge-wood,  in  p.  91.  I noticed  thcse  Trees  grow- 
ing  very  fine  at  Drakelow,  Ingleby  (very  higb), 
Measham-field,  Mil  ton,  Repton,  Wingerworth,  &c. 
About  Wingerworth,  this  Wood  sclls  from  Is.  6d.  to 
2$.  3 rf.  per  foot ; at  Belper,  Messrs.  Strutts  give  1 2d. 
to  1 6d.  per  foot,  for  Alder  Poles,  up  tó  four  inches 
diameter,  for  turning  Bobbins,  Spindles,  &c.  : its  use 
in  turning  Tool-handles  in  Eckington,  &c.  has  bccn 
mentioned  already,  page  234.  At  Edale  and  Kinder, 
&c.  I saw  the  Poles  of  this  Wood  peeling  for  the  use 
of  the  Manchester  Dyers,  as  mentioned  in  Mr.  Hol- 
lando Cheshire  Report,  p.  206,  who  stafes  it  to  fetch 
61.  ot6l.  IOs.  per  ton,  delivered  at  the  Dyc-houses. 

3.-  Ash  (fraxinus  ex celsiorj;  has  becn  already  men- 
tioned as  a Hedge-wood,  in  p.  91,  and  as  the  best  spe- 
cies-of  Underwood,  in  p.  233 : the  Mineral  or  Peak 
Limestone  District  is  more  famous  for  the  growth  of  this 
than  any  otlier  Tree,  and  scveral  ñames  of  places  there 
seem  to  ha  ve  been  derivéd  from  its  prevalence:  I 
noticed  this  Tree,  oryoung  Plantations  of  thcm,  as  fol- 
lows,  viz.  in  Alderwasley  (fine  Trees),  at  Ash  in  Sutton 
(large),  Ashford,  Ashgate  (Plantation  inade  about 
1788),  Ashover,  Astwood,  BakeweM,  (Plantation  lm. 
S.)>  Barlborough  Park  (large),  Barrow  (Plantation), 
Beard  (in  Hedges),  Béighton,  S W (fine),  Bradby- 
Park  (very  tall,  planted  1735),  Catión  (Plantations), 
Chatsworth  (fine),  Donisthorp,  Eyam,  Great  Rowsley, 
Hassop,  L i tile  Longsdon,  Locko-Park,  Jjcmgford  Park 
(fine),  Matlock,  Measham-field  (Plantations),  Oatter- 
thorpe  (large),  Openwood-Gate  N E (Plantations),  Ox- 
croft  (large)  Peak  Rorest,  Stancsby , Stanton  ín  the  Peak  * 
(pruned),  Stretton  in  the  Fields  (Plantatiohs),  Sutton 
in  Sqafsdale,  Ticknall  (at  Knoll-hill),  Wingerworth, 
&c.  About  half  a mile  W of  Ashford,  1 saw  a few 

R 3 success- 
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successfnl  attempts  to  raise  Ash  Trees  on  the  barren 
Slitber  or  stiding  Grave!,  mentioned  Yol.  I*  p.l45z 
the  long  tooU  of  the  Ash  seem  better  adapted  tiran  any 
oUier  Tree,  perhaps,  to  reach  the  soil  beneatb  this 
Slitber,  if  once  the  Plants  can  be  got  to  grow.  In  exa- 
mintng  the  black  Marble  Quarríes,  or  rather  Mines,  at 

the  W cnd  of  Ashford,  I was  somewhat  surprised  to 

% 

sce  a green  Ash  Slick,  tbat  bad  been  carried  nnder* 
ground*  sorae  weeks  befare,  a6  a raeasure,  having  shot 
out  white  Sprigs  and  JLeaves,  two  or  three  inches  long9 
from  several  of  its  buds.  About  W ingerworth  good , 
Spring-wood  Ash  Timber,  sells  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  3d. 
per  foot9  Hedge-row  Ash  from  1 5.  6 d.  to  2r.  6rf. : 

• at  Belper  good  Ash  was  bouglit  at  20 </.  per  foot,  in 
1809. 

4.  Aspen  or  Asp  ( populas  trémula ) were  noíiced 
in  Bradby  Park,  Markeaton  Park,  South  Normanton, 
&c.  The  Taluable  property  possessed  by  this  Wood, 
of  not  casting  or  w&rping,  and  its  great  dnrability 
also,  according  to  Mr.  Tilomas  A.  Knigbt,  seem  to 
require  that  it  should  be  more  known  and  cultivated. 

5.  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  ( pinas  balsámica )9  this  I 
saw  growing  at  Catton  and  at  Ingleby . 

6.  Beech  (fagas  sylvalica).  My  Notes  as  tothe 
growth  of  this  Tree  were  made  at  Bradby  Park  (fíne 
1735 , pruned),  Cbatsworth  Park  (and  SW  fíne), 
Foremarke,  Glossop,  Heatb,  Hopton,  Kedleston  Park, 
(Avenues,  & c.)  Little  Eaton,  Mellor,  Overton,  Stoke, . 
Ticknall  (at  Knollrhill,  fine,  one  yery  large), 
lersley,  W ingerworth,  Wormhill,  (Plantations  and 
Hedge-rows),  &c.  About  Wingerworth  the  price^  of 
Beech  Timber  is  2s.  6d.  to  3s*  6d.  per  foot.  Those 
who  plant  this  Tree,  witb  a view  to  it  as  Underwood 
(a¿  bas  been  recommeitded)  will  be  disappointed,  un* 

les* 
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-fcss  the  Plants  are  cut  down  when  young,  ás  stools  of 
Beech  Trees  of  any  size,  rarely  if  eyer  shoot  again. 

7.  Birch  (betula  alba )9  is  very  coramon  in  the 
Hedges  in  some  districts,  as  mentioned  p.  91,  and 
abbunds  also  in  the  Underwoods  in  some  parts  ; it  has 
been  a good  deal  planted,  throughout  the  County,  as 
nurses  for  more  valuable,  or  Tiraber  Trees,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  growth.  Perhaps  the  oldest  Trees  of 
this  sort  in  the  Conniy  may  be  tliose  at  Overton,  ap- 
propriated  to  the  Making  of  Wine,  as  mentioned 
p.  216  ; its  Wood  seems  in  demand  by  the  Türners, 
page  284. 

8.  Black-thorn  or  Sloe  Tree  (prunits  spitiosa)  isa 
worthless  Busb,  noticed  only  in  a very  few  Hedges  in 
this  County , see  p.  89,  where  it  is  apt  to  spread  fast 
into  thefields,  by  means  of  its  roots  and  succors. 

9.  Cedar  ( pinus  cedrus ),  seems  to  be  scarce  in  the 
County  ; near  the  eaSt  front  of  Bradby  Hall,  there  is 
a large  and  remarkable  one,  supposed  to  ha  ve  been 
planted  about  the  year  1682,  its  trunk  for  17  feet  high 
measures  13  feet  2 inehes  circumference,  on  which  rises 
tbree  prodigious  uprightbranches,  nearly  of  equaUizes. 

The  weli  known  property  of  this  Wood,  to  drive 
away  or  destroy  insects,  probably  arises  from  its 
Resin  or  Tnrpentine  being  slowly  volatile,  at  the  ordi- 
nary  temperatnres,  as  William  Strutt,  Esq.  of  Derby, 
rather  disagreeably  experienced  a few  years  ago,  on 
having  new  Cases  and  Drawers  of  this  wood  made  for 
his  Mineral  Collectioh;  and  ón  examining  of  which, 
after  an  absence  of  some  months,  particular  Fossils  in 
the  Drawers  were  fonnd  so  comptetely  cpated  with 
soft  and  sticky  Resin,  that  it  had  run  off  them  and 
in  part  filled  the  small  paper  trays,  in  which  such  Fos- 
ails  lay,  and  what  seems  extraordinary)  other  Fossils 

r 4 appeared 
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appeared  lo  have  attracied  soné  of  ibis  yolatile  Resin, 
ñor  was  Ibe  Papers  or  the  surface  of  the  Wood  of 
which  the  Drawers  were  raade,  sensibly  soiled  by  it. 

This  pro  per  t y of  Cedar  Wood,  is  noticed  io  tbc 
Philosopbical  Transactions,  No.  110,  aa  exactly' simi- 
lar tbing  baving  happened  to  Dr.  Lisíer  i a 1674 ; and 
I ha  ve  lately  experienced  Ibe  same  disagreeable  effoct, 
tho’  in  a smaller  degreé,  from  a number  of  new  bjack- 
lead  pencils  tbat  were  kept  together  in  a (in  case, 
which  tbey  lined  wiih  their  sticky  Resin. 

10.  Cbcrry,  Wild,  or  Mazzard  (prunus  avium). 
This  Tree  I noticed  at  Brelby,  Foremarke,  Glapwell, 
Pinxton,  &c.  In  Bradby  Park,  in  th^firstof  tbese 
places,  Earl  Chesterfield  has  many  of  tbese  Trees,  1$ 
inches  diameter  at  tbe  bottom,  and  40  feet  high  withr 
out  a branch  : and  their  Wood  "has  proved  so  useful 
and  durable,  and  even  the  cleaved  Poles  of  it  in  large 
Park*  Fences,  of  30  years  stand  i ng,  that  it  is  nov 
planted  thcre  on  a large  scale,  and  grows  most  luxurir 
antly,  and  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be 
moved,  wben  of  considerable  size,  out  of  the  Woods 
wbere  it  sows  itself,  or  from  Plantations  where  it  has 
pcrforraed  the  office  of  a nurse,  it  is  preferred  to  any 
other  Trce,  by  Mr.  Francis.Rlaikie  bis  Lordship’s 
Agent  (see  bis  u Earmer’s  Instructor,”  &c.  p.  16),  as 
a nurse  to  young  Oaks  and  Spanisb  Chesnuts,  being 
in  this  case  cut  down,  the  fírst  year  after  transplant- 
ing,  wheñ  large» 

11.  Crab  (pyrus  melus )9  has  been  noticed  as  a 
, Jledge  Plant,  in  p.  89  ; in  Ashover  and  a few  other 
places,  I saw  single  Trees  of  this  kind,  but  ils  Tim- 
ber  seems  not  an  object  of  culture.  It  is  excellent  fot 
(he  heads  of  Mauls,  and  Beetles,  Mallets,  &c. 

, Dishley,  ór  Huntingdon  Willow  (salta : alba)) 


\ 
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a variety  of  this  useful  Wood,  which  the  late  Mr. 
Robert  Bakewell  the  Breeder,  introduced  ón  his  Dish- 
ley  Farm  in  Leicestershire,  w henee  it  has  within  a 
few  years  past  spread  to  most  Counties  in  £ngland, 
is  cultivated  in  small  patches  ór  strips  by  the  fences, 
mostly  in  low  situations,  by  many  Farmers  in  this 
Oounty,  for  fu  misil  ing  them  M\th  Poles  for  Fleaks 
and  other  purposes,  for  which  its  qnick  growth, 
straigbtness*  ligbtness,  and  durability,  so  well  fits  it : 

1 saw  it  in  Ash,  Drakelow,  King’s  New  ton,  Measham, 

(by  the  Roads’  sides),  Melborne,  Sawley,  Stanton  by 
Dale,  Swarkestone  Lows,  Waldley,  &c.  On  the  dry 
land  at  Swarkestone  Lows,  (bey  are  cut  at  five  to 
seven  years  growth.  I saw  no  Trees  reared  or  training 
of  this  sort,  tho’  their  increase  as  such  is  highly  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Hólland,  in  the  Cheshire  Report,  p.  205. 

13.  Eider  (sambucus  mgray  S?  alba)  have  been 
mentionéd  as  mischievous  Hedge  Plants,  in  p.  90 ; I 
saw  no  instances  of  training  them  np  for  Trees,  tho* 
the  wood  is  so  nseful  for  many  ni£e  purposes  ; when 
¿traight  and  olear,  answeving  as  a substitute  for  Box. 

14.  Elm,  English  or  nárrow  leaved  (almus  campes- 
. ímjlnoticed  as  follows,  yiz.  at  Ash  (large),  Aston 

by  Trent  (fine  young),  Astwith  (fine),  Bradby  Park  ' 
(fine,  1735,  pruned,  Avenues),  Burrow-hill,  Coton, 
"Croxall  (Avenues),  Dalbury  Lees  (large),  Doveridge 
<line  young),  Drakeiow  (fine  young),  Elmton,  S 
(young),  Etwall  , Hall  (Avenues,  and  S E young, 
pruned),  Foremarke  Hall  (fine),  Haddon  Hall  (oíd), 
Hassop,  Little  Longsdon  (spreading),  Matlock,  Mel* 
lor  (young,  pruned),  Nether  Thurvaslon  (large), 
Over  Haddon  (oíd),  Radburne  (large),  Snitterton, 

, T’icknail  (oíd  and  Avenues  at  KnolL-hill),  Winger* 

wortb,  Wirkswórth,  S (fine,  on  Shale),  &c.  About 

W inger- 
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Wingerworth  this  Timber  sella  at  2s*  tú  3 s.  per  fbott 
at  W aitón  on  Trent,  Wood  3s. 

15.  film  Wych,  or  broad-leaved  (ulmus  montana) 
aeemi  lesa  küown  in  the  County  than  it  ought  to  be, 
according  to  6ome  wfao  have  tried  it,  and  find  it  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  Ash,  for  W hederá’  and  Hnsbandry 
ases : its  Seeds  may  be  sown  in  the  same  season  that 
they  ripen,  and  it  i$  a very  qnick  tho’  scraggling 
grower,  and  therefore  the  more  in  want  of  pruning, 
beth  to  train  it  up  to  a single  olear  stem,  and  to  pre- 
vent  its  injuring  other  Trees  near  it. , I noticed  this 
epecies  of  film  in  Matlock,  Mellor,  Ovcrton,  St.  Peter 
Derby,  &c. 

16.  Hawtbom  or  White-thorn  (cratcegus  monogynia ) 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  prevailing,  and  almost  only 
plant  cultivated  in  modera  hedgés,  p.88 ; except  in 
Bonsal,  and  sorae  other  places  on  the  Limestone,  and  in 

*N 


some  few  Parks,  the  Hawthorn  is  seldora  suffered  to 
istaád  as  a Tree,  and  no  wbete  have  I seen  it  trained 
np,  as  it  might  be,  to  a olear  bole,  the  Wood  of  wbich 
would  be  hard,  and  beantifol  in  the  grain : at  HalVend 
io  Ashford,  I saw  it  used  in  veneering  Furniture,  mth 
very  goód  efiect. 

17.  Hazel  or  Nut*Tree  ( corylus  avellana ),  as  a too 
oomraon  Hedge-wood,  has  been  mentioned  p.  91,  and 
as  an  unprofitablc  Underwood,  in  p.233,  onaccount  of 
its  slow  growth,  and  the  temptation  it  afibtds  to  idle 
and  mischievous  persona  to  trespass  ón  the  Fields  and 
Woods,  and  break  down  their  «teros:  and  owing  to  its 
háving  no  particular  Applieation  or  Use  in  this  Coun* 
ty,  as  it  has  to  theCráies  of  the  Potter  and  Glass-maker 
in  Staffordshire,  to  the  Goal  Corves  in  Dnrham  (vhich 
hére  are  made  of  Boards,  eee  p.  346,  Yol»  L),  to  small 
Gask  Hoops,  wattled  Hurdtes,  &c.  m other  places. 

18.  Hem- 
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18.  Hemlock  Spmce  (pinús  balsamen) ; this  varieíy 
of  tbe  Fir  tribe,  I saw  only  in  Chatsworth  Patk. 

19.  Holly,  Hollín,  or  Holm  (ilex  aquifolium ),  which 
has  been  mentioned  and  reconoraended  as  a Hedge-wood, 
p.  89,  is  very  rarely  trained  and  raised  as  a Trce,  tho9 
frota  the  excellenCy  and  valne  of  lis  Wood,  when 
etfaígbt  and  clear,  and  of  its  Bark  in  making  Birdlirap, 
thís  Wood  certainly  would  answer^  to  a certain  éxtent, 
when  so  treated*  tlie  manner  in  which  the  Stools  of 
Holly  wae  destroyed  in  Rowlee,  p.  89,  strongly  illas* 
trates  the  mode  in  which  the  various  other  species  of 
Trees,  that  once  clothed  great  part  of  the  barren,  naked 
Moor-Lands  of  the  Northern  parts  of  this  County 
{Vol.  I.  p.  382),  were  extermioated,  by  the  continual 
bitings  of  starving  Animáis,  as  soon  as  their  Stools  be» 
gan  to  shoot,  after  felling:  and  thus  tbé  fine  Ash  disap* 
peared,  and  had  no  successors,  on  Bunster’s  naked  and 
steril  sides,  as  noticcd  by  Mr.  W.  Pitt,  in  his  Stafford- 
shire  Report,  p*  197. 

SO*  Hornbeam  (carpinus  betulus ),  tho9  little  known 
in  this  District,  scems  very  well  adapted  to  it,  and  a 
number  of  them  well  trained  as  Trees  j woold  hereafter 
find  a ready  sale,  for  making  the  Cogs  to  fix  into  Cast- 
iron  Wheels  to  run  in  iron  pinions,  which  in  large  Ma* 
chinery  is  found  so  very  preferable  to  working  iron 
against  iron*. 

SI.  Horse  Chesnnt  (cesculus  hippocastanum ) is  a 
Treenot  much  known  in  the  County;  tho9  from  tho 

i 

very  fine  ones  growing  in  Bradby  Pturk,  tbere  can  be  no 
doubt  óf  its  succeeding  well  in  many  parts  of  it : the 
Timber  of  tbe9e  Trees  is  yery  white,  and  val u able  for 
the  Turners,  and  wonld  pay  well  for  planting  and  pro» 
per  training. 

28.  Larcb  (pinus  larix).  Tbe  many  good  propcrtiet , 

of 
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of  this  excellent  Tree  is  beginning  to  be  pretty  wéll 
understood  in  this  County,  and  it  has  perhaps  been 
more  extensively  planted  of  late  thán  any  other  Tree ; 
and  to  which  I am'  inclined  to  think,  that  the  strong 
recommendation  of  it  giyen  hy  Mr.  W illiam  Pontey* 
in  his  cc  Profitable  Planter”  and  u Forest  Pruner,”  has 
a good  deal  contributed  : 1 noted  these  Trees  in  Ash*. 
ovcr,  Bakewell  ESE,  Belper,  Chatsworth_(fine),"Gbis- 
wortli  W,  Gronaford,  Darley  Flash  (large  Plantations), 
Doveridge,  Edensor,  Fqremarke.  Hall,  Glossop  Hall 

(tall  and  large,  and  Plantations  N E),  Great  Hucklow, 

> 

Haddon  Park,Hopton  (large,  and  Plantations),  Ingleby 
(fine,  40  years  growth),  Kedleston  (large,  near  Ireton 
House),  Leam,  Maílock,  Mellor,  Overton  (large),  Ship- 
ley,  N W (fine),  Stanton  in  the  Peak  (fine),  Stoke  Hall, 
Sutton  in  Scarsdale,  Upper  Padley  (large),  Winger- 
worth,  &c. 

Major  A.  A.  Shuttleworth  of  Hathersage,  has  the 
Dóors,  Sashes,  Tables,  Chairs,  and  other  furnitnre  of  a 
Room,  made  ofLarch-wood,  of  59  years  growth,  cu t 
in  Upper  Padley  Wood,  which  meásured  73  feet  per 
Treer  and  which  Trees  were  planted  by  a Man  still 
living:  a better  recommendation  of  this  valuable  Tree, 
need  scarcely  bedesired.  - 

A Larch  of  54  years  growth,  near  Hopton  Hall,  mea- 
sured  in  1809,  83f'feet  of  Tiriiber. 

Desirous  of  recording  the  age  and  progress  of  a fine 
Larch  (the  largest  in  Ashover),  which  can  easily  be 
found  hereafter,  from  standing  near  the  N £ córner  of 
Sir  Joseph  Banks’s  Summer-house  in  the  Plantation,on 
.the  first  Limestone  Hill  S E of  Overton  Hall,  and  was 
planted  in  the  year  1755,  as  Mr.  - — Gregory  of  Over- 
ton remembers,  I measured  its  circumference  at  four 
feet  above  the  ground,  on  the  8th  of  April  1808,  and 

found 
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* 

fbund  it  5 ft.  in. ; and  repéating  the  same  again  on 
theSlstof  September  1811,  its  circumference  then  at 
the  same  height  was  5 ft.  11  in. 

In  Glbssop,  Larch  Trees  squaring  8 to  12  inches, 

• • 

measured  with  the  Bark  on,  and  without  allowance, 
sold  in  1809  for  2s.  6d . to  2s.  9d.  per  foot.  In  Win- 
gerwortb,  Larch  Poles  of  8 or  10  solid  feet  measure, 
sell  from  2 s.  to  2$.  6d.  per  foot.  * 

23.  Laurel  ( prunus  laurocerasos ) : I saw  but  few  of 

tliese  Plants  in  the  County,  tho*  they  iriight,  1 think, 

be  introdúcel  as  Underwood,  with  Holleys,  Laurel- 

tiñes,  &c.  iu  Evergreen  Woods,  near  Gentlemen’s  Seats, 

with  excellent  effect,  as  in  the  large  Plantations  called 

the  Evergreens  at  Wobum  ín  Bedfordshire,  which  are 

so  much  admired  b y all  who  see.them  in  the  Winter 

Season.  1 • % 

» • 

' 24.  Lime  ( tilia  europcea ) I noticed  in  Bradby  Park 

(fine  and  large),  Elmton  (Avenues),  Plcsley,  West 
Hallam  (large,  near  the  Churcb),  &c.  Earl  ^Chester- 
field’s  Library  is  fitted  up  with  Lime-wood,  cut  out  of 
his  Park  a few  years  ago,  and  is  a very  handsome  spe- 
cimen  of  the  use  of  native  producís,  which  cannot  be 
too  much  encouraged.  . 

25.  Maple'  ( acer  campestre) , has  already.been  men- 
tioned  as  a Hedge-plant,  p.  91.  Some  good  sized 
Trees  of  it  occur  in  Bradby,  and  in  Catión  Parks,  &c.; 
and  it  raight  answer  to  apply  more  care  to  thé  training 
and  raising  of  this  Tree,  on  account  of  the.  excellent 
quality  of  its  Wood. 

26.  Mountain  Ash  (sorbáis  aucuparia)  are  dispersed 

thro’  the  County,  tho’  in  no  great  numbers;  1 noticed 
some  large  ones  in  Cromford:  at  Mellor  they  aré 
plañted.  " 

27 • Norway  Oak : several  of  this  species  of  Oak  are 

• growing 
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growing  very  fest  near  the  entrance  to  Bradty  ftirfc 
fiom  tbe  Ashby  and  Burton  Road. 

28.  Oak  ( quercus  róbur ) ; this  King  of  the  Forest, 
seems  particularly  fond  of  some  of  the  Soils  in  thia 
County,  where  Ironstone  is  dug,  as  mentioned  p.  395  of 
Yol.  I.,  and  thronghout  raost  of  its  argillaceous  Tracts 
its  Timber  is  noted  for  being  ver y soond  and  good  : tbe 
only  exception  to  its  clayey  Soils  suiting  Oaks,  is  men- 
tioned  Yol.  I.  p.  303,  and  which  some  would  perhap» 
refer  to  partial  or  mistaken  observations,  after  eiamin- 
ing  the  Oaks  in  Wey  Woód  on  the  S E of  WormhiHs 
all  the  moister  parts  of  its  sandy  and  other "Soils,  seem 
also  sufficiently  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  important 
Tree ; the  very  steep  and  uneven  parts,  and  tbose  co- 
vered  by  loose  blocks  of  Stone,  will  in  general  be  found 
fdapted  to  Oak,  wbose  Roots  will  generally  fiad  ampie 
nourishment  under  the  shelves  of  Rockr  or  in  the  Strata 
of  steep  Banks,  or  under  large  loose  Blocks,  which  pro- 
tect  them  frora  the  Suh  and  droughts ; and  as  to  Soit 
below,  for  the  deep  descent  of  the  Tap-root,  that  may 
as  safely  be  laid  out  of  consideration,  by  the  Planter  of 

Oaks,  as  of  any  other  Tree,  as  observed  p.  232.  As 

• * 

tbe  Oak  grows  much  longer  than  most  other  Trees,  the 
record ing  of  my  observations  as  to  its  localities  in  this 
County  (besides  in  Spring  Woods,  p.  2 i 9),  rather 
more  particularly  than  for  other  Trees,  may  have  it? 
use,  wben  myself  and  the  present  age  shall  have  pa$sed 
away;  I shall  therefore  gi ve  sepárate  Lists  of — 1.  Young 
Plantations,  wholly  or  in  a great  part  of  Oak; — 
2.  Groves  and  Avenues  of  Oaks,  witbout  Underwoodj 
—3.  Large  and  fine  Oak  Trees; — 4.  Ancient  Oak 
Trees  ; — and  5.  Of  Places  where  the  Hedge-rows  pro- 
duce  good  or  thriving  Oak  Trees* 
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1.  Oaks  in  Young  PlanWions, 


Ashgate,  planted  in  1788/  very 

fine 

Bretby 

Burro*  Hit!,  S W 
Cátton,  too  tbick 
Cbatswortfi  (New  Plantation, 

&c.)> 

> 

Doveridge,  too  thick 
Edensor,  fine 

Hollingwood  Common,  pruned 
Kinder  in  Glossop 
Markeaton,  pruned  in  1792 
Meilor,  pruned 

/ 

The  late  David  Sames,  Esq.  of  Brampton,  plantad 
the  Angle  between  the  two  Roads  in  Asbgate  as  above ^ 
Eusebias  Horton,  Esq.  of  Catton,  in  the  ycar  1782, 
sowed  a Field  of  Wheat  of  30  acres,  on  good  Red  Mari, 
with  Acoras  (except  a few  patches  with  Ash  Keys), 
and  with  Gorse-seed,  which,  and  the  vast  Cropof 
Weeds  that  sprung  up,  so  choaked  the  Oak  and  Ash 
for  the  first  eight  or  ten  years,  that  the  piece  was  re* 
peatedly  assigned  to  be  plonghed  up  again : at  length* 
bowever,  the  Trees  prevailed,  and  grew  most  kindly  and 
rápidly,  and  had  Mr.  H.  had  firraness  enough  to  per- 
sist  in  the  Pruning  of.  these  Trees,  which  he  began 
about  1799,  against  which  practicé  so  unjust  a clamour 
had  tiien  for  a long  time  prevailed,  and  with  proper 
thinning,  of  the  Oaks  in  particular,  they  would  now 
have  presented  a pattern  for  this  part  of  the  Country  : 
when  1 saw  them  in  1809,  they  were  suffering  most 
lamenlably  for  want  of  management.  Mr.  James  Man- 
der  of  Bakewell,  informéd  me,  that  some  attempts  to 
raise  Oak  Plantations,  by  sowing  Acoras  on  the  Grit- 

stone 


Pilsbury 

Pilsley  in  Edensor,  pruned  in 

1800 

Stañage,  pruned  in  1809 
Staveley 
Stoke,  pruned 
Sturston,  too  tbick 

“ 4 

Sudbury,  much  too  thick 
Walton  on  Trent,  too  tbick 

s ' 

West  Handley 
Wingerworth 

Woodthorp  in  North  Win- 

field,  &c. 
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stone  Soils  near  tjiere,  had  entirely  failed:  perhaps 
owing  to  the  Soil  being  less  adapted  to  Oak  iban  in  tho 
aboye  case. 

Oír  the  S W of  Pilsbury,  some  young  Oaks  sown  on 
the  Limestone  Shale  in  1783,  were  far  inferior  ingrowth, 
in  1808,  to  the  thinnings  from  them  which  had  beena 
transplanted  when  young,  on  to  a higher  part  of  the 
sanie  stratnm. 

The  Oak  Belts  on  the  S E side  of  Lord  Vernon's 
Park  at  Sudbury,  were  sown  about  1764,  and  for  want 
of  pruning  and  thinning,  were  smothering  each  other 
dreadfully  when  I saw  them  in  1809.  Young  Oaksy  ' 
lately  planted  in  what  is  called  Oak-Rougb,  in  the 
Park,  had  bcen  repeatedly  destroyed  by  Rabbits,  with- 
out  a remedy  having  been  applied. 

2.  Oaks  in  Groves  and  Avenues,  in  general  very 
thriving  and  fine* 

Alfreton  Park 
Barlborough,  fíne 
Bradhy  Park,  very  fine,  1735 
Calke  Park 
Chatsworth  Park,  fíne 
Chilcote 

Croxall,  Avenues 
Drakelow,  Avenues 
Foremarke  and  Ingleby,  Ave- 

i 

núes 

Haddon  Park 
Hardwick  Park 

Id  1736,  the  lateSir  Windsor  Hunloke,  Bart.  planted 
the  steep  made  Bank,  or  Head  of  the  great  Pond  in 
Stubbing,  with  Oaks,  about  120  of  which  are  now  re- 
máining,  as  an  opeo  Grove,  and  the  same  were  valued 
in;  13.10  at  500/. . 

3.  Lárge 


1 ✓ 

Hopweil 
Kedieston  Park 
Longford  Pafk 
Oaks  in  Norton 
Radburne  Park 

Shipley  # 

Stanesley,  Groves  and  Avenues 
Stubbing,  Pond-head 
Sutton  in  Scársdale 
Willesley,  Avenues 
Wingerworth  Park,  &c. 


4 
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3.  Large  valuable  Oak  Trees. 


Aldét-wasley,  E,  fine 
Ash  in  Sutton 
Calke  Park 

Cbatswortb  Park,  fiqe,  Í747. 


Hardwick  Park 
Kedleston  Park,  tery  large 
Sadbury  Park,  &c.  k 


4.  Ancient  Oaks,  rauch  past  their  prime. 


Cbatswortb  Park,  S 
Foremnrke  Hall 
Hardwick  Park 

Litde  Eaton,  E,  aa  ancient 

Park  or  Wood 


Sudbury  Park 
Thnrlstone,  2 in  the  Town 
Upper  Tharraetoné,  at  Mr« 
Cha.  BakeWelTs  Farm,  &*• 


Mr.  Robert  Lowe  has  given  same  accoant  of  the 
famous  Green-dale  Oak  ia  Welbeck  Park,  near  the 

edge  of  this  County  in  Nottingbamshire,  p.  68  of  his 

* * . 

Report,  but  basoraitted  to  notice  two,  scarcely  lesssur* 

» 

prising  Oaks,  called  the  Portera,  on  each  side  of  the 

NortK  Gateway  of  this  Park,  on  Sandy  Gravel,  the 

westernmost  of  which  measures  1100  feet  of  Timber!  as 

Mr  • J ames  Do wland  informed  me* 


5.  Hedge-row  Oaks,  and 
Corners,  &c* 

Alfreton,  E 

Barlborough 

Beard 

ltagbtoa,  Waterthorp  Farm 
Elmtan,  Frithwood  Farrii 


smali  Clumps  in  Fiel4 

Faltcftoñ 

Peak  Forek,  by  the  Wall» 
Repton,  Park  Vana 
Scarrüff,  &e¿ 


The  Hedge-row  Oaks  in  Palterton  and  Scarcliff,  be* 
lottging  to  Earl  BatburSt,  haré  been  rnentiontd  p.  73¿ 
and'  it  bam  been  observad  of  feriiie  Districts  (p.  927), 
tfaat  Hedge-row  Trees,  tpafingfy  intnditced,  ajad  wel| 
debby.  vol.  ii.]  s trained 
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. • 

traioed  up,  are  nearly  all  that  such  parts  oí  tbe  Cono* 
try  oqgfat  to  contribute  to  the  national  stock  of  Timbea,. 

The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  in  his  Leases  of  Lands  in 
this  County,  has  the  following  C lause,  touching  tbe 

n « 

Téñants’'  planting  iu  the  Hedge-rows  and  corners  of 
Fields,  viz. 

. » ’ * k 

u And  afeo  shall  and  willr  yearly,  during  the  first 

five  yea'rs  of  the  said  term  hereby  demised,  ai  his~or 
their  own  proper  costs  and  charges,  in  such  places  as 
shall  be  pointed  out  by  the  Steward  of  the  said  ]£arl, 
hi¿  Heirs  or  Assigns.  And  if  not  so  poiqted  out,  then. 
upon  the  Banks  and  Hedge-rows  of  the. said  demised. 
Premises  ( ) Sets  of  good  young  Oak,  fieech, 

Aso,  Eim,  ór  Sweet-Chestnut,  whichever  is  most  suit- 

* * * ' r * ' * * • » • P . \ 

able  to  the  soil  thereof,  and  shall  and  will,  not  dnly 
protect  the  same  when  planted,  but  constan tly  plant 
fresh  Sets,  as  often  as  any  shall  die  or  be  destroyéd. 

, » » * ^ i y 

Tb  the  ehd,  that  there  may  be  raised  upon  the  said  de- 

xnUéd  premises  during  the  said  term,  • number  of 

- ■.  .•  ***• * * 4 ° » t . * 

Trees.  Thé  hmited  number  inserted  in  the  abóve 
blanks,  is  in  general,  five  Trees  annually  to  every  ÍÓtK 
oÍ  yearly  rent:  and  for  instructing  the  Tenants  fully  in 
tbe  principies  and  manner  of  Hedge-row  and  Farm- 
clump  planting  and  management,  aPamphlet  (drawn  up 
by'  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  his  Lordship’s  very  intelligent 

, , , • . k ' ‘ 1 ‘ i J 

Agent)  has  been  printed  at  his  Lordship’s  expence, 

and  one  delivered  to  eactí  Tenaní : and  from  theyery 

- * 

able  and  useful  manner  in  which  this  has  been  executed, 
I cannot  butwish  mucb,  that  his  Lordship  would 
order  Mr.  Blaikie’s  “ Farmer’s  Instructor,  for  tbe  plant» 
in¿  and  tií&nagemént  ofTorest  Trees,”  to  be  reprínted 
amladmtised  for  sale,  that  LaBcllords  and  tbeir  Te* 
náfits  iii  othér  Districts,  may  avail  themselves  of  it : 
aná  if  tbe  Tenants  weré  to  bave  a certain  sum,  say  six- 
■ !'-/í  - pence 


i 
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. ' . • • . ' í"'  ■:  * ' 

■ péncé  per  Tree,  for  every  tkrivtng  Treé  theg  had . 

plátited , when  it  reached  10  years  of  age,  one  shilling 
at  20  years,  and  so  on,  this  would  give  thenj  an  inte-'  . 
rest  ín  tlíe  prosperity  and  preservation  of  the  rlan-^ 
tations. 

AUbo*  no  cine  can  be  furthér  than  rayself,  from  ac*» 
quiesciñg  int  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Richard  Parkinson,^ 
iri  Ihe  Rutland  Report,  p.  107  and  108,  that  Fíedge-  , 
rows  full  of  Trées,  Jiitiprove  íhfe  Farráer*s  Crop$, , 
fotíñded  ón  liis  extraordinary  and  crrofteons  idead,  oír 
the  banefnl  influence  of  Sünshine  on  thé  Soil,  and  the.. 
ftrtilizing  effeets  of  ráefe  Shadel  wlíich  unfortunateljr  * 
rtín  tliro’  all  his  otherwise  usefnl  wfitings;  I bave^ 
álways  observed  that  Hedge-row  Trces#  in  proper  . 
nírmbers,  are  ever  prejudicial  to  the  Farmerj  just  inf  , 
proportion  t othelr  worthlessne$s>  and  that  where  such  .. 
aré  ttained  up  by  jadicious  pruning  (which  can  alonar 
do  it)  to  thé  clear¿  tall,  and  straight  bodies,  most  pro- 
ftfábte  (o  tbe  Landlord  anid  the  Cómrtry,  theireffects  are 
imperceptible  ón  tbe  Hedge;  to  the  Grass  or,Crop$./ 
théydo  íiülc  injury  by  their  shade,  owing  totbesmaÜ. 
time  that  it  rcmains  on  any  one  spot;  and  as  to  beauty,,- 
tbére  can  be  no  com  par  ison,  wheihér  we  regard  tho 
appearance  of  the  Trees  themselves,  or  their  not  im- 
pédíng  the  near  prospect  around  ns,  while  to  the  dis» 
tdnt  one  they  give  all  the  effect  of  a richly  Wooded 
Country,  in  a superior  degree;  and  to  such  Trees,  in 
rcasonable  numbers,  ñó  one  could  be  found  to  object, 
éven  in  the  Hedge-rows  by  the  Roads’  sides,  when 
raised.  To  canry  this*  liowever,  ínto  effect,  it  is  eviw 
dent  that  a very  different  system  must  be  begnn  and 
steadily  acted  upon,  in  the  care  and  management  of 
v Esta  tes,  to  that  neglect  which  has  almost  usually  beeii 
fihown  (ó-  the  Tirnber  and  Wood  on  Farms,  érfcept  at- 
•;  s2.,  periods, 


% 
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pevjodswhen  Monej  was  wanted  to  be  raised,  from  iba 
cutting  down  of  that  which  had  grown  up  just  as  it 
Oeeld,  or  as  the  Tenant  (ignorant  perbaps  of  every 
true  or  liberal  principie  on  the  subject)  h&dchoseto 
augur  ii ; and  wbo'  in  many  Districts,  have  left  the. 
{¿andlord  nothing  ,that  would  pay  his  expences,  if  he 
properiy  repaired  and  reinstated  theFences  after  cutting 
down  bis  Trees,  (Timber,  they  cannot  in  such  case 
be  called),  as  in  all  cases  be  ougbt  to  do;  andto 
be  careful  in  all  good  or  modera  Hedges  coraposed 
of  White-thorn,  to  entirély  eradicate  or  pr^vent 
tbe  future  growth  of  the  6tool  or  butt,  \yhose  $tema 
would  otherwise  soon  make  a gap  in  the  hedge ; and 
wbich  is  best  done  by  a mallet  and  strong  long-handled 
chisel,  to  be  employed  in  mauling  off  the  bark  and 
outer  wood  of  the  butt9  from  whence  tbe  Tres  hacheen 
carefuUy  sawn  down,  as  far  into  the  ground  as  is  prac- 
ticable, and  after  lay  ing  some  dirt  around  and  on  tbe 
butt,  to  lay  down  tbe  branches  of  the  adjoining  Thpms 
over  tbe  place,  by.  which  meaos  I have  supceeded  in 
preservinga  valuable  Quickset  Hedge,  on  the  NW 
síde  of  Wobqm  Park,  ¡that  was  as  full  almost  as  popsi-* 
blej  of  large  Ash  Trees,  thro’  its  whole  length : but 
OQt  one  of  whose  butta»  tbo’  so  tenacious  of  life,  sur- 
yived  this  treatment,  and  tbeonly  trouble  experienced, 
was  witb  some  that  had  previously  been  felled  wilboot 
tbis  precaution.  Young  Trees,  properiy  prepared  in 
tbe  Nursery,  for  removing  at  a greater  age  tban  usual, 
should  be  then  carefully  planted,  not  in  the  places  of 
tbe  former  oacs,  but  midway  between  tbem,  if  pro- 
perly before  apportioned  as  to  distance,  and  be  care- 
fully aud  unremittingly  thereafíer  attepded  by  the 
Pruner,  until  arrived  at  the  proper  length  of  cleas 
stem,  as  before,  cajefully  taking  out  from  time  to  time, 

any 
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' ■ . 

any  which  cannot  be  so  traioed.  By  which  system, 

the  profits  of  tbe  Lándlord  would  be  no  less  impfoved, 

^ * 

than  his  eye,  and  that  of  his  fricnds  and  neighbours 
would  be  gratified,  at  the  appearance  ef  his  Estate  $ 

' and  no  alaran  could  then  be  felt,  at  tliat  reduction  of 
" unprofitable  Spring  Woods  and  Plantations,  on  all 
good  Soils,  on  which  1 ha  ve  before  insisted,  on  the 
part  of  óur  increasing  popolalion,  dependent  on  and 
enriching  foreign  Farmers,  in  an  unparalleled  degree, 

' by  the  annuai  purchase  of  their  Corn , and  Fiour. 
Oak,  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Spanish  Chestnut,  Beecb, 
and  Sycamore,  seem  to  rae  the  prefcrable  Hedge-row 
Trees ; Ash,  Eira,  and  Poplar,  are  more  injurioixs  by 
their  roots^  and  sorae  of  thera,  by  springing  frorathc 
roots,  can  scarcely  be  again  destroycd . 

As  the  subjcct  of  Oak  Bark  is  referred,  by1  4be 
Planr>  of  this  Report  to  the  next  Section,  I shalltitl 
then  also  defer  my  Notes,  as  to  Ihc  Prices  of  Oak  Tim- 
beé, &c. ; and  proceed  with  my  Alphabetical  Notkeof 
the  remaining  Forest  Trees  and  Woods. 

f _ 

" 29.  Oziers  (salix  'oiminalis  vitellina , ScCé)  ate  culti* 

/ * 

Vated  ón  lazy-beds,  in  low  and  moist  places,  in  Ash, 
feretby,  Calke,  Drakelow,  Eggington,  Etwall,  Great 
Wilne,  Ingleby,  Markeaton,  Meash&m,  (Bleach-mill 
damj,  Mellor  (Mítl-dara),  Repton,  Tfresley  N,  Wil- 
língtoit  N,  Wingerworth  S,  &c. 

In  the  delightful  grounds  of  Samuel  Oldknow  of 
Mellor,  several  islands  are  forraed  in  the  sballow  parta 
of  his  large  Mill-daras,  on  which  Oziers  of  difieren* 
sórts  are  planted,  that  cut  annually  to  góod  profit,  and 
áffbrd  a harbonr  for  WifcUdncks  in  considerable  mirn- 
bers. 

Mr.  William  Stringer  of  Reptón,  ífeñts  several  pieces 
of  wet  or  peaty  Land,  in  Willington  and  other  places, 

a 3 -•  < for 
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8 on  a large  scale,  tbe  cuttingf  oí 
n Basket-making,  of  all  Ihe  dif- 
allow  spcll  or  split  Wooden  Bas? 
Ash  and  Hagel,  1 believe  (Vol.  If 
ch  general  use  is  made  tbroughout 
s,  are  mai|e  in  All  Saints  Derby, 
Chesterfield,  &c, 

? ut  orientalis ) are  very  fine  in 
thcy  wcre  planted  about  the  year 
*í  Townalso,  tbe  re  are  some,  I 
i universa)  desí r.uet ion  pf  this  Tfiee, 
wbich  look  pla.ee  in  Ihe  Southern  parts  of  the  Island 
in  tbe  Spring  of  1809,  probably  in  consequcncc  of  a 
yiddep  frost  at  the  budding  time,  did  not  I believe  ex? 
íend  to  Derbysbire. 

r 31-  J*ear,  Wild,  or  White-beam  (cratasgvs  aria ) 
grovys  jn  ibe  Umestone  Rock?  in  Dove-Dale,.  Matlock 
Batb,  Wardlow-bay,  &c.,  and  in  the  Hedges  in 
jVJorley,  &c.  • t ‘ 

32-Poplar,  Balsam  (popular  balsamifera),  or.Ga- 
rolipe.Ppplar,  is  planted  at  Mellpr,  a¡nd  is  a vpry  fpst 

r,  black,  or  cotnmon  (populut  nigra?) 
Brimingten,  &c. 

bjack  Italian  (populas  nigra?);  Asfe- 
eaton,  Mejlór,  &c.  A Tree  of  this  kipd, 
e Park  of  Sir  Brook  Boothby  at  Ashhurne 
1809,  attainpd  the  height  of  68  feet ; 
he  firpt  ipain  branch,  seven  feeteir- 
5.  ground,  and  six  feet  two  inches  at 
ground;  the , br^nebes  extended  45 
, 1808  Francis  N.  C.  Mnndy,  Esq, 

md  an  half  of  gropnd,  at  Markeaton 

..  ..  V.  35.  Pop- 
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35. 'Poplar,  Lomb&rdy  or  Po  (popúlus  ddelalá), 
at  Bakewell  flarge),  Belper,  Ridgeway,  &c.  About 
Sheffield,  on  the  confines  of  this  Connty,  ib  ese  Trees 
are  very  coramon : at  Ridgeway  Mr.  Joseph  Ifutton, 
sen.  rcmarked  to  me,  Ihat  in  high  and  exposed  sitúa- 
tions,  tbese  Trees  are  less  affccted  or  rendered  crooked, 
by  the  prevailing  wind,  tlian  aoy  other.  Near  the 
Derwent  at  Belper  Cotton  Mills,  one  of  tíiese  Trees 
tbat  was  planted  in  1779,  bcing  then  tbree  incbes  día- 
meter  at  bottom,  in  March  1808,  was  19  incbes  dia- 
raeter,  and  measured  40  solid  feet  of  Timber. 

; ’36.  Sallow  ( salís  caprea)  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
hedge  plant  in  p.  91.;  it  requires  pruning  and  manage- 
rrtent,  to  make  it  grow  straight  and  clear,  for  whicU 
trouble  it  would  amply  repay,  by  the  valué  of  its  wood 
for  the  Turne rs’,  and  various  other  uses.  In  some  sitn- 
ations,  Sallow  Underwood  Poles  are  ir.ost  of  them 
/ound  penetrated,  or  bored  with  boles,  near  a quarter  of 
an  inch  djameter  from  their  roots,  a good  way  up  the 
Poles,  by  asort  of  worm,  and  whicb  retard  their  grottth, 
and  injure  the  wood,  to  such  a degrec,  that  some 
remedy,  besides  that  of  stocking  up  tli 
planting  other  wood  in  their  places,  woulc 
sirablc.  The  stems  of  this  Plant  as  Um 
very  apt  to  swell  out  from  the  stool,  lik 
bcll,  and  encroach  much  on  the  space  of  olhér  adjoin- 
ing  stools. 

37.  Scotch  Fir  (pinus  syhestris).  This  Tree, 
which  raay  certainly  rank  after  the  Oak  and  the  Larch 
in  point  of  nsefulness,  was  thonght  in  the  early  half  of 
the  Iast  50  or  60  years,  to  be  the  only  Tree  adapted  to 
Plantations  on  high  and  sandy  or  Grit-stone  Soils,  and 
is  accordingly  found  alone  in  9Uch  situations  in  almost 
¿very  part  of  the  County,  tho’  of-  late  it  has  been 
■ 4 jndged, 
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júdged,  ín  Gtoftsop  and  ©ther  placel,  al  mésffit't© 
narseand  protect  Oak  and  Lareb,  and  lome  olheP 
Ttees,  4n  (¡be  earfy  state  of  tbeir  grottth,  in  which  ¿a« 
pacity,  tbey  are  however  inferior  to  Spruce,  for  sheltc* 
té  othef  Treek,  pafiicolarly  as  an  outsidé  row  ov  twb, 
to  éxposed  Tlantations ; where,  if  tbeir  leadérs  aré 
taken  off,  át  seven  ér  eight  feet  high  (wHboüt  dthe* 
pruning),  they  may  be  preserved  as  a most  effected 
and  ornamentaf  kedge-like  border  of  evergreens,  té  pft> 
vent  tbe  access  of  chilling  winds  to  the  interior,  artd 
more  profitable  prnned  trunks  of  the  Trees  in  tbeíOnéfr 
parís  of  such  Plantations,  and  for  preven  ti  ngthe  li£ht 
being  seen  thro’  such  Plantations,  whieb  bas'genéttAIjr 
an  unpleasant  effect.  My  Notes  on  this  Tiee  vreté 
made  at  Aldewvastey,  Allestry  N (field  Belts),  Alh- 
dvér,  Belper,  Bradby  Park  (very  large),  Cbapel-MilU 
fottn  (large),  Chatswerth,  Coxbencb,  Dronfield*  Fóte¿ 
matke  (prun’d),  Glossop,  Gre^t  Hucklow,  Gritfe, 
Haz&wood-Hall  (in  Hedge-rows  ptun-d),  High'-Ortv. 
disft , Kcdteston  (ai  Ireton  House),  Leam,  Little  Irétonr, 
Locko  Park,  Manscl/Park  (field  Belts),  Mappletofi 
N4B  (prtírr’d),  Measham  Field  (by  roads  cxcésstvely 
prun’d),  Melborne  (large),  Mellor,  Néther-PacRey^ 
JVéwton  Sólney  (prun’d),  Overton  (very  large),  Rep- 
ton^párk  (large),  Ripley  (two  or  tbree  prun’d),  Ship. 
ley,  Sómercotes  (Pine-halt,  large),  Stanesby,  Stanfrey 
(tbree  prnnM)  Stanton-in-the-Peak  (large),  Stubbing, 
Séathwíck  (prun’d),  Tibshelf  (Hurst),  Walton  on 
Trent  (large),  Wingerworth,  & c. 

At  Léam,  a Fir  N f¡  of  Mármaduke  M.  Middleton*s 
House,  was  in  1808,  five  feet  circunaferendfe  at  four  feet 
abóvefbé  ground,  and  bad  been  prun’d  to  25  feet  bigfc^ 
irithóut  a twig. 

pine-hall  House  in  Somercotes,  is  «o  caüed,  it  i» 

laid, 
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said,  ¿rom  Trumpeter  ia  Oliver  Cí^nuweirs  Afmyr 
whenit  served  inScotland,  baving bropgbt  frorrvt  henee 
«QUieScotch  Fir  Seed  'in , bis  pocket,  from  tvbichhe 
raised  4he  Trees  now  growing  in  tbe  front  of  tbat  house. 

la  Bradby  Park,  a Scotch  Fir,  growingf.rr^S*  W 
of  (he  Hall,  measuíed  in  1809,  nine  feet  circumference 
/or  twelre  feet  high,  and  tben  had  large  armsjaoda 
large  central  stem  above  them* 

la  Walton  on  Trent,  a Scotch  Fir  growing  in  frónt 
of  tbe  oíd  Hall  in  1809,  measured  six  feet  se  ven  ioches 
circumference  ai  four  feet  bigh,  and.  wa*  40  feet  higbr 
InGlo6sop,  in  1809,  Scotch  Firs  squaring  eight  to 
iwétve  inches,  and  measured  with  their  Bark  on,  with-v 
ouí  allowance,  sold  at  2 s.  to  2s.  3d.  per  foot. 

A Scotch  Fir*  growing  near  to  tbe  S E comer  of  Sir 
Joseph  Ba»k$\s  Summer  House,  on  tbe  S E of  Overtoa 
Hall,  measrured  i»  Aprii  1808,  four  feet ‘four  Jochea 

and  a halfin  circumference  at  four  feet  aboveibe. 

” •#  * 

grpnnd  * isucfo  largar  Trees  thanthis,  are  growing  $ W; 
of  the  Hall.  In  January  1811}  44  Scotch  Fijr  Trees, 
folled  frorothe  W sirle  of  the  Bircli  Grave,  S.W  of< 
tbe  Hall,  ofabout  100  or  110  yearsgrowth,  wereseldby  . 
SU  Joseph’s  agent  for  262/.  . , 

Tbe  Scotch,  Spruce,  and  Larcb  Trees  planted  oh 
teme  plata,  at  Stanton-in-the-Peak,  about  40  years  ag% 
in  tbe  Park  of  Bache  Thornbili,  Esq.  were  valned  in 
18Q0,  at  lOOO/.  per  acre. 

Tbe  butts  and  roots  of  Scotch  Firs,  are  generally  lell 
in  the  gronhd,  wben  tbe  Trees  are  felled,  in  tbis  and 
most  other  Goal  Counties ; perhaps  it  migkt  answer, 
to  take  these  up  to  extract  the  Tar  from  them,  as  la 
practised  in  Sweden,  tbe  particalars  of  wh  ich  procesa 
may  be.  found,  in  tbe  Lihraiy  of  the  Society  of  Alt», -i» 
tbe-  Adelfal,  Le&djoa. : 

' 38.  SO. 
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ÍÓS  SIL  VER  srfc— SPAtfíSH  OtífiSTNl/T— «PRUCE  FItt. 

38.  Sflvor  F \*(pinu$  picea).  These  I saw  gro\rirtg' 
in  Kédleston  (at  Iretón  House,  large),'-  Gverton  (ver 'f 

Sutton  in  Scarsdale  (young),  Wingerworth  E - 
(large),*&e.  The  largest  Trees  of  this  kind  in  lijé 
Gounty,  I believe*  are  grpwing  S W of  Oyertón  HáB, 

thfe  seat  of  Sir  Joseph*  Banks,  Bart.,  one  of  whict* 

* 

measures  eight  feet  circunfieren  ce  at  four  feet  liigh; 
another  nine  feet  one  inch  at  four  feet,  and  this  Tree 
holds  13  inches  diameter  at  65  feet  high. 

39.  Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut  (fagus  cástanea)* 
These  Trees  I noticed  at  Belper,  Bradby  Park  (plarrted 

,in  1735,  prun’d,  fine),  Calke  Park,  Chatstvorth  (fittfe)', 
Holbrook  (large),  Hopton,  Léam,  Little  Eaton,  Meí* 
lor,  Stanesby  (fine),  Stqke,  Sutton  in  Scarsdale,  líp* 
per  Padley  Wood,  by  Ihe  Derwent  side,  &c.  * : 

Some  of  these  Trees  S E of  ChatswortH  Jloaiej  havé 
SO  feet  of  clfcar  stera  withont  a bough.  In  18Ó8  Phttí^ 
Gell,  Esq.  planted  4000  of  these  Trees  on  theShale  S 
of  Hopton,  where  they  appeared  to  grow  much  Aster 
» in  the  first  yeat  than.  Oaks  or  Larches,  iri  thé  same 
Plantation.  Some  Spanish  Chestnüts  were  plantel  on 
a steep'  bank  N W of  Little  Eaton  by  fhe  late  Mti 
Francis  Ridford,  which  in  1809  vVere  very  flourishing, 
butsomeof  them  had  been  prun’d  too  much  at  oéce, 
and  had  thrown  out  fresbshoots,  which,  with  judicious 
pruning,  will  scarcely  ever  bappen.  This  Tree  never 
onght  to  be  felled  but  in  the  Spring,  before  leafing,  on 
account  of  the  valué  of  its  Bark  in  tanning,  in  which 
ít  is  little  if  any,  less  efficacious  tban  Oak  Bark.  : 

40.  Spruce  Fir  (pinus  abies),  these  have  alíeady 
been  spoken  of,  p.  264,  as  nurses  to  sbelter  Oaks  and 
other  deciduous  Trees,  which  will  often  be  fottnd  to 
jrrow  np  throngb  the  long  lower  branches  of  Spruce, 
leftthus  without  pruning  on  p.urpo$$  for  sbelter-  I 

noted 
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ijpted  tli^se  Traes  in  Cbatawortb-  J?ark  (large,  Jjul 
^otly),  Glossop  (large,  in  Lightside  PlfuitaUqn), 
Great  Hucklow,  HaddonN  E,  Ingleby  (tall),  Shqpley 
N W,  (fine),  S tantán  in  the  Peak,  &c.  lt  is  probáblfy 
Ibatnone  of  the  above,  or  any  others  iotbis  Conntyy 
$re  equal  in  size  to  tbe  Spruce,  and  ptber  F«;s  growipg 
atLyme  Hall,  near  its  borders,  in  Cheshire.  t • 

e..£l*  Sycamore  (acer  pseudo-platantis)*  l noticed 
these  Trees,  of  tlie  coraraon  sórt,  in  Matlock  Tpw^ 
(large,  spreading),  Mellor,  Peak  Forest,  Sbattle  (large, 
fkt  Alton),  Sudbury  Parle,  Walton  on  Trent  (large,  -at 
04d  Hall),  &e, ; .and  of  thesortwith  varíegated  leaves 
pf  white  and  green,  in  Asbover  (at  theButts),  H opto  a 
fjall,  Ti$sington  Park,  Wormhill,  &c.  Where  Rab- 
bits  very  much  abound,  as  in  Sudbury  Park,  it  has 
been  found,  that  tbey  are  less  disposed  to  injure  the 
* ^rk  of  tbese  Trees  wben  young,  4han  any  otber  bind 
of  Treé.  Mr.  James  Pilkington,  in  hi&  “ View  of 
Perbysbire^”  Yol.  I.  p.  474,  mentions  a sort  of  Wine 
jqade  from  the  sap  of  this  Tree,  in  gome  places.  r 
W.eeping  Willow  ( salir  babylonica ).  Of  this 
. jhqautiful  Tree,  J saw  two  good  specimens,  a(  Lulling* 

* 4 

ton  and  at  Shardlow. 

' * * 

4$.  Weymoutb  Pine  ( pinus  strobus).  I noted  tbese 

5? rees  at  Cfiatswortb  .(fine),  Dover  idge,  Measham, 
\Y  iijgerworth,  &c. 

44.  Wbite  Willow  ( salix  alba )¡  are  dispersed  io  dif- 
ferent  places  througbtbe  County.  In  March  1808,  Phi- 
lip Gell,  Esq.  of  the  Gate-house  in  Wirksworth,  felled 
a Tree  of  this  kind  at  Warmbrook  S of  the  Town,  that 
^ras  three  feet  diajneter,  and  of  which  156  solid  íept 

vas  soid  and  delivered  at  Mesan.  Strutts*  Works  at 

* * * ' - 4 

ffclpep,  at  $i.  M.  per  foot ; Mr.  p.  has  seyer^J  pthej: 

* i . . ' w 
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very  fíne  Tfees  of  ibis  sort,  yet  standing.  I heard  of 
fio  instanoe  of  the  peeltng  of  the  Bark  of  ibis  Trae,  oír 
of  the  Crack  Willow  (salix  fragilis ),  in  the  Spring 
téason,  in  tbis  Connty,  altho*  Mr.  Heniyr  Holland 
State»,  in  bis  Chéshire  Report,  p.  327,  that  the 
Farmers  Hiere,  after  tfial,  had  in  1806  giren  5(.  per 
ton  for  Willow  Bark; 

r 45.  Yew  ( taxus  baccata).  Many  ages  ago,  it  «cera» 
to  haré  been  a castom,  to  plant  these  trees  ih  the 
Chttreh-yards,  where  I noticed  them  still  remaining  in 
Darley  (very  large),  Edlaston,  Hartshom  (large),  Ha-  . 
tfaersage,  Shirley,  &c.  The  Yew  in  Darley  Church- 

* yard,  in  1908,  measured  33  feet  in  citcumference,  at  . 
fivofeet  above  the  gronnd.  They  grow  also  in  Ash- 

‘ orer,  Barlborough  N E,  Birkin  Lañe,  Holy-moor- 

* Mete  (maóy),  Matlock,  New  ton  in  Blackwell  (many), 
Oakerthórpe,  Smalley,  Tissington  (on  the  Town 

-Bpring),  8¡x. 

y>  The  witbered  lea  ves  and  branefaes  of  this  Tree,  háre 
jwo  ved  fatal  4o  gieat  nttmbenof  Cattle  that  browsed 
" - tbem ; and  in  October  1797,  the  Son  of  Francis  War- 
< ton  ii i Ashover,  was  poisoned  by  eatrng  of  the  berrie» 
oftbis  Tree,  as  1 was  inforroed. 

The  plan ting  of  the  dríer  parts  of  the  high  raoor$  in 
< the  Peak  Hundreds,  with  large  masses  of  tbickly 
i planted  Scotch  Fir  and  Larch,  seems  a most  desirabte 
object,  and  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  of  tbeir  stic- 
ceeding  in  gil  sach  situations.  After  20  or  25  years, 
fíelds  might  be  cleared  on  all  the  lerrelter  parts  of  these, 
by  the  cntting  down  and  disposing  of  the  Fir» ; in  the 
<-  mean  time,  the  destractfoft  of  the  heatb,  and  ameliora* 
a tíon  of  the  solí  would  be  facilitated,  by  the  smothering 
shade  oftheTrees,  and  the  aomud^llof  tbeir  ahack  or 

foliage, 
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fetfage,  and  the  fíelds  thus  sheitered  by  sürroundijig 
beits,  might,  bjr  tb«  ase  ofLirae,  soon  be  brought  into 
profitable  cultivation. 

The  plañí  ing  of  single  Trees  for  órnaraent,  in  Parks 
or  Grounds,  or  for  shade  for  Cáttle  in  Simunes,  js 
treated  of  by  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie  in  an  ábleraanner, 
in  his  <c  Farmer’s  Instructor,”  befóte  quotcd,  p.  38. 

In  Calke  Park  I saw  the  single  young  Treea  pro- 
tected  from  the  Deer  and  Cattle,  by  very  well-con- 
trtved  fraiues  or  fences  of  rough  wood,  much  the  widest 
at  tóp,  by  which  two  or  three  useful  objects  were  %£- 
complished  at  once : the  boughs  could  not  be  croppcd 
by  the  Cattle,  the  stems  of  the  Trees  were  in  no  daager  4 
of  béing  galled  or  chafed  by  the  top  of  (he  fenee^in 
high  winds,  and  the  large  Cattle  could  not  jáppronchi 
to  trample  and  compréss  the  gronnd  too  taach.  on  Ahe 
lateral  roots  of  the  Trees  : the  galled  and  broken^&te 
of  many  fine  young  Trees  that  had  been  plantad;  aihw 
A years  in  the  Park  at  Foremarke  Hall,  and  proteoted,  or 
rather  were  intended  so  to  be,  by  frames  wideátat  bpt- 
tom  and  very  narró w at  top,  formed  a perfect  .contfast 
tó  what  I ha  ve  méntioned  above.  lo  the  Earlof  Chi- 
chestePs  Park  in  Sussex,  I saw  the'single  yóung  Trees 
protected  frora  the  rubbing  and  treading  of  Cattfe,  by 
a heap  of  the  roughest  and  ruggedest  fiints  that  cOald 
be  procured,  béing  luid  about  a yard  diameter,end 
four  of  six  inches  thick  round  the  foot.  of  cachi  Tice : 
and  from  which  also,  another  góod  efiect  was  experi- 
enced,  that  of  protecting  the  Roots  of  the  young  Trees 
in  a considerable  degree,  from  the  dronght  of  the  Snm- 
mer : sharp  angled  rubMe  stones  would  probably 
ánswer  in  the  same  manner,  in  thé  Derbyshire  Phrks 
mi  Pasture*,  wtosresingle  Trees  are  xaising. 
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FOREST  PRÜNIVG. 

• * _ i 

1 ha  ve  gi  ven  this  subject  a sepárate  head,  as  most  pro- 
per to  be  introduced  in  this  place,  on  account  of  its 
immense  importance,  altho’  the  printed  41  Plan1*  deli- 
vered  to  me,  and  other  Surveyorsof  Counties,  does 
not  contain  a mention  of  the  subject : and  which  cir- 
cumstance,  probably,  explains  the  reason,  that  in  the 
Reports  on  five  of  the  Counties  that  are  adjacent  to 
Dérbyshire,  the  word  pruning  does  not,  I tíelieye* 
óccur  in  this  Chapter,  not  even  in  that  of  the  Wesi 
Riding.of  Yorkshire,  altho V it  contains  tfie  resideñc^ 
and  exhibits  the  practice  of  Mr.  WUliam  Pontey  at 
ífuddersfield,  whence  this  bighly  benefícial  practice 
' has  been  spread  into  almost  every  Counfy  in  England,  . 
by  bis  individual  exertions,  and  thro*  a wider  field 

than  the  English  Counties,  by  the  publication  there, 

* . * ' ' 

of  hís  excellent  work,  the  44  Forest  Pruner,”  and- 

i * < 

raight  have  given  reason  to  expect  some  account  at 
least  of  this  important  point,  in  the  management  oí 
Plantations  and  \Voods,  in  the  West  Ridrng  Report: 
the  Nottinghamshire  Report  only  incidentally  mentions  , 
pruning*  to  have  been  practised  intheHon.  R.  Lumley. 
Savile’s  Plantations,  about  the  ycair  1774  (pages  76  and 
77),  but  without  any  account  of  the  process  or  recom-  - 
xnendation  df  it,  or  otherwise,  by  the  Repórter.  1 . 
conceive,  therefore,  that  1 shall  perform  an  acceptable 

Service  to  niany,  in  giving  as  many  particulars  of  the 

. * . ■ >.  ‘ 

* * The  shortening  of  the  Rwh  of  Trees,  or  taking  off  or  ahortening  theür 
^ranches  al  the  time  of  phmting,  mentioned  in  this  Report»  p.  63 ; the  ' 
ahortening  the  Branches  of  JVurse  Trees»  that  they  may  not  oyerhang 
more  valuable  ones,  p.  67  (or  p.  97  of  the  Stafibrdshire  Report);  or  the 
cutting  off  of  ¿«¿branches,  p.  67.  can  scarcely  aby  of  them  he  denopii* 
nated  Forest  Pruning,  in  the  íense  Mr.  Pontey  and  myself  use  that  term. 

early 


/ 
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éarlypracticeof  pruning,  andofitseffects  inthisCounty, 
as  I have  been  able  to  coHect;  lo  State  tbe  different 
Instances  tbat  I have  observcd  or  heard  of  its  jeqent 
practice  theré,  wíth  soine  account  of  the  principies, 
and  practical  rules  for  tbe  pruning  of  young  Plan* 
taíions. 

Tile  earliest  and  mostsatisfactory  ¡nstancc  of  pruning 
tbat  I have  noticed,  was  petfbrmed  in  the  Earl  of 
ChestérfíelíTs  Park  at  Bretby,  on  numerous  fine  Oaks, 
Ash,  Ctiestnuts,  lieech,  &c.  planted  inrowsabout  the 
yeár  1745,  by  Mr.  Thómas  Underwood  the  Gardener 
(who  died  abou 1 1770,  and  was  buried  at  Repton),  lar¿e 
boles  being  dúg  for  píanting  eacb  Tree,  that  cost  2\d* . 
eacb,  it  appears,  and  into  eacb  of  which  a cart-load  of  - 
goód  soil  was  put,  previous  to  the  plantirig  of  tbe 
Trees,  which  were  of  good  sise,  and  were  well  fenced 
from  the  Deer;  and  they  vrerepruned  and  trained  witb 
great  careas'  long  as  Mr.  U.  lived  (see  Mr.  Francia 
Blaikie’s  u Farmer’s  Instructor,1 n 32),  and  had 

Mr.  Burtón  bis  Succcssor  but  followed  his  excellent 
example,  his'Lordship’s  Tiinbet  Vvould  now  have  been- 
immensety  more  valuable  and  handsome,  and  been  a 

v • i 

pattern  in  all  respects,  as  to  management  and  pecfection 
of  Tímber.  . - - 

The  Oaks  in  Sir  Francis  Burdett’s  fine  Woods  at - 
Knowbhill  in.Ticknall,  and  tbe  Avenues  leading  thence 
to  Foremarke  Hall,  were  cxcelle'ntly  trained  and  ma* 
naged  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gregory  the  Gardener  tbere,  about 
afid’ previous  tothe  middleof  tbe  last  century : the  Oaks  > 
ín  theWbods  wenetrained  up  to  straight  and  cleár  bodies, 
20  to  40>feet  in  length  ; and  wben  Sir  Francis  bad  a 
lafge  Sale  from  tbese  Trees,  a féw  years  ago,  (bey  were. 
allowed  by  áll  tbat  saw  thetn,  to  be  thebest  quantity 
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of  Tiraber,  that  had  been  feHed  in  all  tbai  parí  of  tí 10 
Country  for  a great  length  pf  time. 

The  fine  Oaks,  Spanish  Cbestnuts,  and  soné  other 
decid  uous  Treeson  the SE  of  Chatsworth  House,  weie 
iu  the  proceas  of  pruning,  with  great  judgment,  about 
the  year  1750 : bnt  it  is  lamentable,  that  at  that,  as 
well  as  at  most  subsequent  periods,  the  prnning  of  Firs 
was  not  thought  advisable,  and  the  snags  and  knotti» 
ncss  of  these,  in  consequence,  may  serve  to  convince 
any  one,  of  the  evil  of  neglecting  early  and  judicious 
pruning  of  these,  such  as  wasapplied  to  the  other  class 
of  Trees. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Cavendisb,  Bart.  (Lord  'Water* 
park’s  father)  took  great  delight  and  pains  in  the  prun- 
ing and  training  of  his  Plantations  at  Doveridge,  and 
in  recommending  and  explaining  the  practice  to  bis 
fríen  ds ; about  the  year  1780,  he  su  per  intended  the 
pruning  of  several  Trees  for  Mr.  Mundy  ia , Markeaton 
Park,  when  on  a visit  there,  with  a fine  tooth’d  Saw, 
in  order  to  recommend  rts  more  general  adoption.  . 

About  the  yeaf  1791,  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq* 
employed  Mr.  JohnSands  (late  Gardener  at  Kedleston 
Hall,  and  the  Fatber-in-law  of  Mr.  Joseph  Frost,  His 
Majesty’s  Bailiff  at  Windsor)  to  prune  bis  newly- 
planted  Belts  and  ornamental  Plantations  at  Markeaton, 

and  which  os  ezaminatioo,  1 found  esceedingly  well 

. % 

performeil ; tbe  Tices  in  good  condition,  except  from 
subsequent  neglect ; srhich  Mr.  M.  informed  me,  had 
baca  occasioned  by  the  represen tations  of  his  oíd  Car» 
puntar  Mr.  Wiiliam  £Uis,  and  his  present  Gardener 
Mr.  Theareft  Tmnlinson,  the  fomer  of  «hom  steted  to 
me»  that  tbe  Polea  from  the  thinnings  of  tírese  pruned 
Phmtatkmi,  pacticalady  a Belt  on  tíre  hiU  N E .of 

Mark* 
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Mftfkeatqo  PaFk-Farrn  Houác,  \rhen  sblit  fbr  Ráils, 
werefound  to  be  greatly  injured  by  tbe  pruning : a 
cineu  metano*  wliich  the  Gardener.seemcd  very  eager  to 
iomfifm  <td  me  and  Mt.M.  by  stating  theparticulafs, 
"toUehiJ  notad  .down,  of  his  having,  befóre  he  left 

* Waltón  *a  Trent,  repeatedly  pruned  two  small  Plan- 
tatlons  ftniopposité  sities  of  tbe  Road*  there,  forGene- 
aalu/Ckaiafordi  that  were  sown  wilh  Acoms  about  17 
and  that  lately,  when  some  of  them  wfcre 
fallecí  wfqr  Postá  and  Rails,  they  were  foilnd  to  haré 
úvféct»  in»  them  •:  and  fiirtber,  thdt  Walton  Wóod  S 
of  BurroW'hili,  belonging  to  the  Marquis  Towrr- 
shfetfcH*  bbd  befen  pruned  by  hiá  Father  George  Tomlin- 
son,  fiboot  1708)  and  tbo,'  he  entelóse  and  smooth,' 
the  piaging  Imd  done  injwry . 

I hegged  trf  Mr.M;to  be  conducted  without  delay 
to  bis  'Swnber-yard,  to  see  as  many  as  ppssible  of  the 
spatít  Bohs  EIHs  and  Tomübson  had  been  fálk-* 
ipg^ofi*  *ftd  catrt  «ay  but  I was  much  pleased,  tho^ 
not  at  alh  vfwFprfaed  * to  firíd,  after  several  cleft  Oalc 
Pipfet  ahout  Iouf-  or  five  indios  díamete?,  had  been 
loohed  out  hy  BMis,  to  ser,  that  the  ^nitiing  visible  in? 
tbd?  ckft  suvfeoegj*  had  been  cióse  and  welt  perfotmed, 
anflfjearly*e\eiy  df/ee^,  ashecalldi  tliera,  to  constst 
in  lhe  oitartge  or  ratlier  dífference  of  colour  in  the  knot, 
fron?tbervrhiteand  olear,  orstraight-graínedííap  W óod, 
that  had  completely  formed  over • tbe  cut  surfaces, 
wliere^he  pruning  had  been  per formed  : and  I scrupled  , 
notXbei  to  poittt  out,  as  I nOW  máintam,  that  théscr: 
Ralis  weíe  conskkrably  árojigér,  on  accoúnt  of  tfiis  * 
outsideof cleor  andknotiess  wood,  Iban  if  the  boughs 
haíl  been  cut  oíFat  the  time  of  ftillíng)  besides  theif  ^ 
bei#gc?sdv; much  défcs  tapering,  and  ^probably'  notf  ícss  1 
durable'-  and  I ha  ve  |>een  thus  particular,  in  order 

- DEItBY • YOL.  II.}  T'  to 
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I 

to  put  Gentlensen  on  their  guard  against  being  mía» 
kdby  their  Carpentets  andothersy-in  a similar  man* 
ner,  and  to  point  out,  that  Carpentets  and  Timbar* 
de&lers,  who  have  almost  invariably  been  in  the  babtt 
of  buying  Timber  notoriously  deprecíate d in  prieé  by 
i(s  knottiness  and  defects,  are  yery  averse  to  seeing  tbese 
defects  remedied,  or,  as  they  vrould  term  it,  conceded! 
by  drt , and  the  attention  of  tbe  grower;  and  that  when- 

ever  previous  pruning  has  been  heard  of,  or  can  be' 

\ 

discerned  in  the  interior  of  the  Tree,  tbo’  itbconly  by  a 
slight  difference  in  tbe  coloar  of  the  grain,  these  mea 
are  equally  or  more  loud  in  their  complaints,  iban 
against  knots,  &c. : tbe  reason  is  obvious,  tliesé  last 
would,  by  common  eonsent,  have  lowered  the  price  of 
the  article  l I also  wish  to  take  tfah  opportnnity  te 
point  ont,  the  impropriety  of  jtulging  of  the  efiects  of 
pruning,  by  the  Poles  thinned  out  a few  years  aftet - 
wards , since  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  these  have  pro* 
fited  cven  kss  by  the  operation,  tban  those  left  stand  ing, 
and  that  in  sucb,  the  main  end  of  prnning  young- 
Plantations,  that  of  inducing  tbe  growth  of  a valuable* 
and  perféct  coat  of  clear  and  knotless  wood,  o ver  the  ex-* 
terminated  branches,  vrhich  mnst  somehow  happen,  if 
clear  wood  is  at  all  obtained,  has  not  liad  tíme  to  be 
accomplished. 

I beg  further  to  state,  that  vrhen  I reached  W aitón 
on  Trent,  in  the  course  of  «ny  Survey,  I enquired  for 
Mr*  George  Tomlinson,  and  requested  him  to  ¡iccom- 
pany  me  to  the  two  small  Plantations  near  Mr*  Francia 
Hamp’s  House,  which  I had  passed  on  my  wa y from 
Drakelow : and  found  the  northern  one,  that  had  been 
a Garden  of  20  perches  (far  less  than  represented),  was 
r sown  thick  with  Acoras  in  1793,  and  thof  thinned  and 
\ pruned  too,  perhaps  when  very  yovng , for  I could  dis- 
\ cem 
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cerrniomark  of  pruning  on  them,  were  whíen  I saw 
them  in  1809,  only  four  feet  apart,and  smothering 
one  another : the  otber  Plantación  of  30  perches  S of 
the  Road,  was  an  oíd  wáste  Mari  or  Ciay-pit  forroerty, 
ipvobably,  atid  was  thickly  planted  in  1792,  with  ihree 
year  oíd  Oak  and  sonte  Asliplants,  which  have  been 
-thinned  since  the  otherPlan  Catión,  and  the  largestof 
-the  Poles  cleaved  into  two  inclosing  Posts  % in  which,  I 
could  not  leárn  from  Mr.  T.  that  any  material  defects 
were  disccrnible  : flnd  tho’  these  were  indisputably  the 
Plantations  mentioned  at  Mr.  Mundyty  lie  was  de- 
strón* bf  shewing  me  a small  Plantation  of  about  Two 
Perches*- by  Che  Road  side,  on  tbe  west  of  Burrow-hilt, 
that  was  planted  with  Oaks  and  Ashes  at  three  feet 
apart  or  leas,  for  the  Marquis’Townshend,-about  1780, 
which  his  son  Thomas  Torolinson,  before  mentioned', 
thinned  xájid  pruned  in  1797 : and  which  has  been 
eaid  to  havestarved  them,  and  raade  them  mossy*  and 
prevehted  their  growth  since,  bnt  none  of  them  liad 
been  fetled  since  the  pruning,  in  order  to  sce  bow  it  had 
affected*  them  ; on  viewíng  these  Trees  altentively,  í 
áscribed  the  alleged  check  in  their  grovvth,  to  their 
sndden  éxposure,  by  too  copious  pruning  and  thiuning 
atonce,  and  their  mossiness  to  their  being  still  much 
too  thick  ; and  what  I saw  most  to  complain  of,  was, 
the  want  of  proper  and  gradual  thinning,  in  ibis  small 
Oak  Plantation. 

I went  with  Mr.  T.  to  Walton  Wood,  which  is 
nnder  his  care,  consisting  of  very  tall  Ash  and  Elm 
TTrées,  principally,  with  scarcely  any  Underwood, 
and  where  on  every  side  1 saw  dead  and  rotten  under- 
boughs,  or  else  long  dead  snags,  insteadof  the  pruning 
ihat  1 had  been  told  of  at  Markeaton,  as  above.  In 
justice,  however,  to  Mr*  Tomlinson  the  dder,  I meti- 

t 2 tion, 
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tion,  and  with  pleasure,  that  tho’  formerly  an  adro- 
cate  for  Snag,  or  Live-stump  pruning,  particularly  in 
Hedgc-row  Trees,  he  sh'owed  roe,  with  marks  of  b& 
approbation,  the  cióse  and  judicious  pruning  of  young 
Oaks,  &c.  near  his  House,  done  by  order  of  Edward 
M.  Mundy,  jun.  Esq.  of  South-Sea  Hall  in' Wahon: 
and  spoKe  in  commendation  of  the  recent  recommen- 
dátion  of  Mr.  Trumper,  tbe  Tímber  Agent  of  tbe  Mar- 
quis  Townshend,  to  have  bis  Lordship’s  Plantalions 
of  Firs  and  Oaks  (those  above-mentioned  in  particular) 
thinned  and  ptruned. 

In  Edward  S.  W.  Sitwell’s.  Park  at  Stanesby,  tbe 
pruning  of  Oaks,  Spanish  Ciiestnuts,  Asb,&c.  to  about 
fifteen  feet  in  lieight,  was  mil  conduqted  about  the 
year  1784,  bnt  was  unfortunately  for  a long  time  after- 
wards  neglected. 

Bache  Thornhill,  Esq.  when  a young  Man,  pruned 
Ihe  lower  Branches  from  many  fíne  Scotch  Fjrs  and 
soroe  other  Trees,  growing  in  bis  Park  at  Slanton  in 
the  Peak,  but  unfortunately  discontinued  the. practico, 
until  about  the  .year  1793,, when  bis  intelligent  Agent, 
Mr.  Joseph  Gilbert,  again  iniroduced  it,  tha’  uot  olí 
the  ver y best  principies,  or  quite  such.  as  Mr.  Poqtey 
teaches.  Tbe  beginning  of  Pruning  at  Catton,  in  1799, 
and  the  cause  of  desisting,  bambeen  alludcd  to  already, 
page  255. 

Casual  instances  of  Pruning  hereoccur,  as  in  most 
other  Districts;  wbich  may  have  their  use,  when  known, 
in  showing  eilher  whát  to  imitate,  or  what  to  avoid. 
On-  the  N of  Mappleton  I saw  soroe  Scotch  Firs,  that 
liad  been  pruned  several  years.  In  the  front  of  Francis 
Shacklock’s  Cottage  in  Stanfrey,  three  Scotch  Fira 
plantad  in  1775,  were  pruned  in  the  interval  to  1799, 
to  20  feet  high. 
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» 

In  the  front  of  a House  in  Ripley  Town,  tbereare 
two  or  three  Firs,  pruned  up  to  a considerable*  beight. 
When  I was  at  Mr.  Robert  “Charles  Greaves’s  at  la- 

9 

gleby,  hé  showed  me  a Dresser,  or  Irofting-board,  in 
h|s  Laundry,  that  was  sawn  from  a large  Ash,  cut  at 

Donisthorpe  in  1807,  in  which  there  was.  an  cxcellent 

\ 

example  of  Pruning  visible,  performed  on  a branch 
t about  1¿  inch  diameter,  .full  50  years  before  the  Tree 
was  fallen,  as  appeared  by  the  annual  layers  of  white 
and  perfect  wood  formed  o ver  it,  the  inelo&d  knot  ex- 
hibiting  notliing  like  defcay,  not  evcn  in  ibe  bark  that 
filis  asmall  caviíy  on  one  side  of  it:  ib  is  Tree  was  25 
feet  long  in  the  bole,  and  probably  liad  bcen  growing 
70  years:  the  Bough  in  question  was  not  a natural  one, 
or  that  originated  from  the  pith  of  the  Tree,  but  seems 
to  have  sprung  out,  when  the  Tree  inthat  part,  wasof 
14  years9  growth,  peihaps  in  consequence  of  too  co- 
pious  pruning  at  once.  1 have  been  pleased  to  liear, 
since  I completed  roy  Survey,  that  Mr.  Pontey  had 
been  cabed  in,  to  give  his  professipnal  advice  and  as- 
sistance  as  a Pruner,  in  Belper,  Radburne,  and  Shir- 
ley,  and  perbaps  in  others  ere  this.  - At  the  followihg 
places,  I saw  the  good  effects  of  Pruning,  and  more 
than  the  ordinary  attention,  paid  to  training  Forest 
Trees,  viz.  “ 

i / 

Ashover,  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Bart.  and  Mr.  William 
Milnes  (Mr. William  Milnes,  jun.),  see p.  289  and  . 
243. 

9 

. Bank-hall,  Samuel  Frith,  Esq. 

Beard,  Mr.  Samuel  Greatrick,  Hedge-row  Oaks  and 
Ash,  see  p.  281. 

Belper,  George  H.  Strutt,  Esq.  and  his  Son,  see 
P*  239. 

3 . Bradby 


i 
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Bradbj  Park,  Earl  Chesterfield  (Francis  Btaikie)  see 
p.  271. 

' Calke,  Sir  Henry  Crewe,  Bart.  (Mr.  W illiara  Smith). 

Catton,  Eusebius  Horton,  Esq.(forroer]y),  see  p.255. 

Chatswortb,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (formerly,  and 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Knowlton),  see  p.  2fr2. 

Crornford,  Richard  Arkwríght,  Esq. 

Doveridge  (the  jate  Sir  Henry  Caread  ish,  Bart.),  see 
p.  27 2. 

* Edensor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  (Mr.  Tbotnaa 
Knowlton). 

Etwall*  Mr.  John  Heacock. 

Foreinarke  (formerly),  see  p.  271. 

Great  Hncklow,  John  Radford,  Esq.  see  p.281. 

Hartshorn,  Thomas  Hassall,  Esq. 

Hollín  wood-Common,  Duke  of  Deronshire,  young 

• * . K 

Oaks. 

Hopton,  Philip  Gell,  Esq.  Beech,  &fc. 

Leam,  Marmaduke  M.  Middleton,  Esq. 

jLockó-Park,  William  D.  Lowe,  Esq.  (Thomas  Co* 
verdale,  his  Gardener). 

Longford,  Edward  Coke,  Esq. 

Markeaton,  Francis  N.  C.Mundy,  Esq.  (formerly), 
see  p.  272.  - 

Mellor,  Samuel  Oldknow,  Esq.  see  p.  28). 

Newton-Solnéy,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.  see  p.  281. 

Osmaston  Cottage  near  Shirley,  John  Berresford,  Esq. 

Palterton  and  Scarcliff,  Earl  Baihurst  (Mr.  James 
Dowland),  see  p.  73. 

Shirley  Park- Wood,  Edward  S.  Cox,  Esq. 

Stanage  in  Wingerworth,  Sir  Thomas  Windsor  Hun- 
loke,  Bart.  (Mr.  John  Gratton,  jun.) 

JStanesby,  Edward  S.  W.  Sitwell,  Esq.  (formerly), 
see  p.  276. 

gtanton 
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Stanton  in  the  Peak,  Bache  Thorahill,  Esq.  (Mr.  Jo* 
seph  Gilbert),  see  p.  276. 

Stoke,  tbe  Hon.  John  Simpson, 

ílwathwick,  Sir  Thomas  W.  Hunloke,  Bart. 

* 

Taxall  in  Cheshire,  Francia  Jodderel,  Esq.  (Mr. 
Joseph  Coleby),  Cheshire  Rep;  p.  200,  but  where 
the  Pruning  is  not  noticed. 

Ticknall  (forraerly),  Eira  Avenues,  &c. 

Walfon  on  Trent,  Marquis  Townshend  (Mr.  George 
Tomliri&on),  Edward  M.  Mundy,  jan.  Esq.  see 
p.  275,  276. 

West-Handley,  Duke  of  Devonsbire,  young  Oáks. 

Wfllersley,  Richard  Arkwright,  Esq. 

t 

i 

v As  some  persons  yet  affect  to  doubt  the  propriety  of 
Forest  Pruning,  I beg  here  to  quote  the  answer  of  Sir 
.Joseph  Banks,  tbe  worthy  and  able  President  of  tbe 
Royal  Society  (whose  scheme  of  future  Pruning  in  Ash- 
over  has  been  mentioned,  p.  243),  to  the  Fourth  of 
Lord  Glenbervie’s  Queries  respecting  Timber,  which 
will  be  inserted  presently,  that  I Lave  exlracted  from 
the  Manuscript  in  His  Majesty’s  Office .of  Woods,  vis. 
“ All  Forest  Trces  should  be  pruned,  annually,  till 
they  have  attained  a very  considerable  growth:  the 
Branches  should  be  cut  off  cióse  to  tlié  Stem,  and  quite 
•smooth : a Draw-knife  is  the  best  tool  for  effecting  this. 
The  Writer  has  no  doubt,  that  the  cast  of  annual 
pruning , if  judiciouúy  done , mil  be  repaidmth  ten • 
f oíd  ínter est."  In  which  opinionsl  doubt  not  that  the 
worthy  Baronet  is  borne  out  by  experience,  on  his  Lin* 
colnshire  Estate,  in  the  training  of  Hedge-row  Timber 
in  particular  : it  was  with  pain,  therefore,  that  I read 
in  answer  to  the  same  Queries,  by  the  President  of  tbe 
Horticultural  Society,  a Gentleman  not  less,  but  per- 
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i ' 

•haps  more,  famous  asa  vegetable  physiologist,  T bomas 
Andrew  Knight,  Esq.  as  follows:  44  Oaks  drawn  up 
into  long  naked  Poles,  either  bf  Neighfyours,  or  by 
Mr.  Pontey's  Plan  of  Pruning,  may  be  considered  as 
spoill , and  itwill  generally  be  found  best  to  fellthem, 
and  train  up  again  frora  their  stools:”  because,  a re- 
presentation  of  Mr.  Pontey’s  principies  of  training 
Oaks,  so  marJcedj  (in  wbich  I ha  Ve  followed  the  Ma- 

y 

nuscript),  and  so  untrue?  is  unjust,  and  calculaéed  to 
dogreat  mischief:  on  wbich  aceoünt  I trust  that  1 shall 
be  excuscd  for  preceding  its  further  publicatión,  by 
. what  may^  prove  an  antidote:  fortunately,  the  words 
44  train  up  again,”  show  that  Mr.  Knight  is  aware  of, 
and  admits  the  necessity  of,  art  being  used  in  the  rear- 
ing  of  Timber,  which  is  a poinf  of  the  utmost  conse- 
. qucnee  to  be  established ; and  the  same  is  aiot  left  by 
Mr.  Knight  to  be  inferred  from  these  words  alone,  for  in 
answer  to  a preceding  Query,  respectiqg  the  best  rae- 
thód  of  rearing  Oaks,  he,  after  disápproving  of  the 
sowing  of  Acorns  in  Forest  Lands,  rcconimcnds  nine 
feet  Plants,  to  be  planted  oht  at  eight  yards  apart,  and 
to  train  such  by  a 44  proper  Pruning—  high  and 
„ straigkt  for  Plairk,  and  low  and  crooked  for  Knee- 
Timber how  he  would  effect  this,  but  on  the  rery 
principies  that  Mr.  Pontey  has  so  ably  developed  and 
¿nfprced,  and  so  long  and^uccessfully  practised,  we 
are  untóld,  here  ór  elscwhere,  1 believe;  and  Mr.  Knight 
may  safely  be  cballenged,  to  point  óut  any  passages 
in  the  44  Forest  Pruner^  of  Mr.  Pontey,  ihat  autborize, 
or  directions  that  would  lead  to,  the  spoiling  of  Oak 
Plantations,  by  rendering  them  naked  Pales . But  I 

miist  proceed  to  notice  sume  fcw  further  particulars  of 

• 0 

the  Pruning  at  the  above  places. 

At  Bretby,  Mr.  Franeis  Blaikie  has  practued  Prtih- 
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ing  on  the  principies  explained.in. his  late  Pamphlct, 
ealled  tbe  u íarmer’s  Instructor  ■/*  he  expressed.  bira> 

w’  t 

Self  averse  to  too  much  pruning,  unless  the  Tuces  arfe 
very  thick  in  araass,  lest  they  grow  top-heavy,  Oaks 
in  particular*  ^ 

At  Great  Hucklow,  John  Radiford,  Esq.  conamenced 

the  prúning  of  his  young  Pía  nta  tions(  abou  t 40  aerea) 

• 

as  sóon  as  the  Trees  had  taken  effectual  roo',  and  sbot 
vigorously;  and  has  fotind  the  month  of  August  tbe 
best  seasan,  and  that  in  which  the  deciduous  Trees  are 
least  liable  to  break  again,  after  pruning. 

At  Meilor  Mills,  I wasparttcularly  gratified  in  seeing 
the  judicious  pruning  carrying  on  by  Samuel  OldknoW, 
Esq,;  and  cannot  but  recominend  this Gentleraan-s  de* 
lightful  Grounds,  as  perbaps  the  best  speciracn  of  weH* 
conducted  itupiovement,- that  J am  any  where  acf 
quainted  witb. 

In  Ncwton  Solney,  Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq,  pruned 
many  of  the  Oaks  and  Firs  in  Bfadon  Wood,  in  1802, 
cióse  and  well ; yet  many  persons  would  fain  have  per# 
suaded  hím^  soon  afterr  tliat  he  had  spailt  them : 1 
mention  the  circumstance,  witb  the  hope  of  inducing 
such  persons,  and  others  of  similar  sentiments,  to  rcvieMT 
these  spoilt  Trees,  frpra  time  to  time,  and  judge  for, 
themselves, 

The  mention  of  ¿orne  instances,  wliere  1 saw  pruning 
injudiciously  performed,  is  a oemsary  piece  of  justice, 
to  put  otbers  on  their  guard  against  imUating  the  same, 
The  Hedge-rows  Trees,  near  Jow-hole  .4»  Beard, 
mentioned  above,  were  too  much  pruned  at  once,  hút 

were  cut  cióse  and  neatr 

/ 

In  a small  Plantatioo,  aurroundipg  .tlie  6bert»Pita 
£m.  NW  of  Bon8al,  so  me  Larch,  ,th*t  stood  wdá 
' npárt,  and  bad  bren  axcessiyely  pámbdi  btad  tblonn 

put 
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out  numerous  sitial!  new  Branches : and  one  that  had 
been  beaded  entirely,  by  accident,  had  tbrown  out  new 
Branches. 

On  the  NW  of  Little  Eaton,  I saw  some  fine  Spa- 
nish  Chestnuts,  too  much  pruned  at  once,  and  wbicil 
had  occasioned  the  throwing  out  of  numerous  new  and 
unnatural  shoots. 

By  the  Roads’  sides,  on  the  East  side  of  Measham, 
near  to  Measham  Field,  1 saw  some  Scotch  Fi.rs,  lite- 
rally  bare  Poles,  owing  to  excessive  and  injudicious 
pruning:  it  has  been  from  occasienal  instances  of  such 
egregious  folly  ás  this,  that  mucli  of  the  clamour  so 
fatally  raised  against  Forest  Pruning  of  all  sorts,  has 
©riginated  and  been  kept  ali  ve  c and  to  wbich  the  ill- 
judged  attempts  of  some  otbers,  to  reclaim  and  im* 
pro  ve  oíd  and  too  long  neglected  Trees*  by  pruning,  or 

rath’er  lopping  of  them  (see  p.  222),  have  much  con* 

* 

tribu  ted. 

s 

A pretty  extensive  and  cíese  alten  tion  to  thevarious 
rural  ioiprovements,  going  on  in  the  country  during  seve- 
ra! yeaís  past,  has  convinced  me,  that  the  management 
of  Wood  Lands,  particularly  those  which  have  been 
planted  within  the  pást  century,  and  of  Trees  in  gene- 
ral, is  far  more  behind  than  any  other,  tho9  of  such 
great  importance  ; and  that  a degree  of  profit  and  ad* 
' Tantage  would  flow  from  the  general  adoption  of  better 
principies  and  practices,  in  this  respect,  unknown  in 
almost  any  other  branch  of  rural  economy  : and  I can- 
not  but  cherish  the  idea  of  the  publication,  and  ex  ten- 
sivesaleof  Mr.  Williara  Pontey’s  “ Forest  Primer, w 
in  1805,  and  the  wider  extensión,  of  his  professional 
labours  since  thatperiod,  in  directing  and  superintend- 
ing  Pruning,  formingthe  commencement  of  a new  era, 
in  this  essential  department  of  rural  aflairs : I shall 

therefore. 
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therefore,  I hope,  be  performing  an  acceptable  piecé 
of  Service  to  many , in  giving  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
cipies, and  explaining  tbe  practice  oí  Forest  Pruning, 
!in  this  plaoe,  according  to  ray  own  method  and  con- 
ceptionof  it,  agreeing  howeverin  all  essential  points 
with  the  able.  Work  abo  ve  quoted,  and  whick  all  those 
who  have  any-  considerable  inferest  in  Plantations, 
ougbt  attentively  to  study . 

I shalt  íirst  endeavour  to  shew  the  necessity  of  Forest 
' Pruning , by  calling  the  consideration  óf  roy  Reader  to 
the  first  stage  and  progress  of  a Treé  towards  its  ma- 
¿urity,  and  beooming  Timber;  which  last,  almost 
evqry  one  knows,  is  yaluable,  for  all  but  a very  few 
purposes,  in  proportion  to  the  ¿tripgktness  of  its  grain, 
or  f roedora  from  knots: : young  Trees  of  raost  kinds,  by  ' 
the  time  that  they  have  acquired  the  size  of  a goose- 
,quil,  are  farnjtahed  with  several  lateral  branches,  that 
priginate  at  the  very  pith  of  the  stem  : and  in  consi- 
dering  Jiow  very  essential  these  lateral  branches  then 
are  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  the  plant,  the  prin- 
cipie whence  a clear  trunk  without  branches  or  knots  is 
lo  spring,  can  scarcely  be  perceived : as  we  contém- 
plate the  forther  growth  of  the  Tree,  by  ¿teps  or 
periods,  of  one  or  two  feet  in  its  height,  we  shall  per- 
peive,  however,  a constant  repetition  of  the  same  pro- 
pess,  of  nnraerous  small  branches  or  twigs,  succeeding, 
and  originating  at  the  very  pith  or  centre  óf  tbe  inara 
stem  ; and  it  mnst  strike  every  one,  thát  if  each  one  of 
¿hese  laterals,  continued  ever  after,  as  essential  to  the 
health  and  existence  of  the  plant,  as  they  wefe  at  the 
time  of  their  first  prodnction,  that  clear  and  knotless 
Tiiñber  would  be  unattainable : experience,  however, 
¿caches,  that  the  greater  part  of  thera  are  only  of  tem - 
jporary  importante  to  the  Tree , and  yet,  that  there  is 

no 
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Do  flxcd  or  determínate  order  ot  pei*¡od  in  whieh  tbeso 
laterals  becomc,  in  great  part,  npu-essenli&l  to  th$ 
héalth  and  perfection  of  the  plant,  or  direct  means  pro* 
vided  b y nature,  for  their  removál  when  «o  further 
useful,  like  the  faliing  of,the  leaves  of  roost  Trees  in 
the  Autumn  : ñor  ¡s  there  any  thing  like  joints  orarti- 
culations  pro  vided,  at  which  tliese  laterals,  when  no 
longcr  of  use,  sepárate,  when  accidental  or  designed .. 
forcé  plucks  them  from.  the  trunk,  but  either  an  ab- 
soluto fracture,  or  a cutting  of  the  fíbres  of  laterals, 
closely  connected  and  joined  as  they  are,  with  those  in 
the  centre  of  tbe  trunk,  must  be  raadé,  and  that  no* 
thing  like  the  produetion  of  bark  lo  cover  the  slumps 
orends  of  lalerals,  so  severed,  ever  takes  place,  no* 
thing  being  more  evident,  than  that  in  every  instance, 
the  wounds  of  Trecs  are  healed  or  repaired,  by  the  gra- 
dual approach  of  the  bark  of  the  trunk  from  the  sides 
. of  the  wound,  until  at  lengtli  the  bark  from  its  differ- 
ent  sides,  raeets  and  unites:  ín  a state  of  nature,  when 
neither  man  qr  other  animáis  assist  in  the  reraoval  of 
useless  laterals,  on  the  lower  parts  of  the.trunks  of 
Trees,  it  will  beseen,  that  they  first  decline  in  vigour, 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  the  shade,  either  of  the 
bigher  boughs  of  the  same  or  those  of  otber  Trees ; and 
in  consequen  ce  of  a certain  degree  of  exclusión  from 
light  and  air,  they  at  lengtb  die,  and  in  process  of  time 
rot,  and  the  small  ones  fall  offby  their  own*  weight, 
nearly  even  with  the  bark  of  the  trunk,  but  leaving  a 
small  corneal  projection  of  the  central  parts  of  the  twig, 
which  the  bark  of  the  trtink,  in  its  increase,  quickly 
povers  5 and  so  true  is  it,,  that  Nature  has  pro  vided  no 
means  for  the  healthful  separation  of  even' the  smallest 
lateral  twig,  from  the  trunk  of  a Tree,  similar  to  the 
folljng  pf  a Jeaf,  the  sbedding  qf  tbe  horns  or  teeth  of 

animáis. 
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anirnaU,  &c..  that  évcri  the  putrefactÍTe  otiwrtiifig  pro» 
jcess  that  has.  been  mentioned,is  unable  to  efíect  át ; but 
if  adead  branch  be  nót  daia  réaáonabte  tinjé  remored 
cióse  tQitke  triinky  so  that.' ¿ts  bark  may  colepse,  and 
closely-cQver  (he  remaming'dbead  wood,  róttemiess  wiil 
continué  lo  proceed,  and  penétrate  to  the  pith  and  acL 
jüining  central  parts  of  the  main«teni : thé  actite' rege» 
table  life  of  all  Trees,  being  Confined  to  the  B^rk,’  and 
a very  few  of  the  laat  annuallayers  of  Sap  Wbod,  and 
tlkeir  central  parta»  or: heairt  as  it  iscalléd,  buth  bftbe 
trunk  and  branches,  is  so  far  dead,  durin^  the  whofo 
growth  of  the  Tree',  that  air  and  water  being*  admHted 
to  it,  would  canse  ;it  to  begin  to  rot,  even  more  ro* 
pidly,-  as  I am  inclinad  to  think,  than  felled  and  sea» 
poned  Titnber,  would  decay  inlike  circumstanccs. 

These  considerations,  which  no  one  acquainted  witli 

the  growth  of  Trees,  or  whí*  will  take‘  the , troubte  to 

examine  the  trunks  of  growing  Trees  aífceniively,  can 

disputé  or  dolrbt,  and  which  will  receive  ampie  con» 

firmatiqo  by  the  cieaviug  Tuces,  exactly  thro’  their 

pith  (jvtyich  ofien  better  exhibits  the  fibres  and  smaU 

knots  tjian  sawing  does),  and  obscrving  near  to  it,  tfao 

insertion,  the  remains,  and  the  terminations  of  all  the 

' * 

»a/ur/z/  ^ranches  which,  the  Tree. has  ever  bad,  .as  welt 
as  those  of  the  unnatural  branches*  which  may  iiavf 
originated  in  the  bark  at  goteé  distance  irosa  Üié  céntre 
pf  the  Tree  divring  its  growth,  in'.cpnsequence  of  ati 
excessivé  diminulion  of  the  heajthy  branches  abofe, 
by  prnning  orFmotbering,  &c.  and  it  will  furthe*  ap* 
pear,  by  this  attention  to  the  knots  occasioned  by  all 
the  minuter  branches  which  the  trunk  ever  had,.  that 
the  growth  or  production  of  clear  or  straight-grained 
' wood,  is  not  occasioned  by  a lengthening  or  draivtng 
ont  of  the  ateto  between  the  knpts  (as  $oi$ie  ha  ve  miar 
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takenly  imagined),  as  the  small  distanoes  of  theseori* 
ginal  lateral  branches,  wiil  prove,  but  solely  in  conse- 
qoenoe  of  perfect  and  healthy  barí,  forming  over  the 
termination  or  aperture,  whence  such  branches  pro- 
truded  from  the  trunk,  and  the  socceseive  forming  of 
annual  layers  of  White  or . Sap  Wood  under  such  bark 
in  the  further  progress  of  the  Trée’s  growth  : in  Fir 
Timber,  this  original  distance  or  heights  of  the  lateral» 
from  each  other,  stiH  remaining  the  same  as  at  first, 
will  be  most  easily  traced  in  sawing  such  Trees,  owihg 
to  severa!  of  them  springing  exactly  at  the  same 
height,  as  very  rarely  happens  with  deciduous  Trees, 
and  it  must  not  therefore  be  concluded,  becaose  so  me 
of  these  small  original  knots,  may  not  appear  in  any 
one,  or  eren  two  sections  or  splittings  of  a Trae,  that 
they  do  not  exist  at  their  original  distances,  in  other 
directions  from  the  pith,  than  that  which  the  eleft  or 
sawn  surfaces  have  followed. 

Such  being  the  facts,  witlr  vespect  to  the  growth  and 
fbrmation  of  Timber , it  become$  as  obvioosly  the  pro~ 
vinca  and  the  duty  of  man,  to  attend  to  and  assist  the 
operations  of  Nature,  with  respeet  to  it,  as  in  any  of  the 
instances  of  care  and  art  in  Horticultura,  or  Agricultura^ 
or  even  inSnfgery,  to  which,  in  many  respeets,  the 
principies  and  operations  of  the  Primer  are  allied. 

Bnt  before  I procced  further,  it  will  be  necessbry  to 

notice  an  important  distinction  that  ex  i sis,'  between 

\ 

JForest  pruning  and  Orchard  or  Garden  prutting , 
arising  from  the  well  known  fact,  that  Trees  or  Shrubs 
are  never  in  the  proper  or  best  condition  for  prodneing 
Timber  or  Wood , and  Fruit  at  the  same  time:  a 
youthftd  vigour  being  essential  to  the  former,  and  a 
certaio  stage  of  maturity . either  naturally  arrived  by 
age,  or  indaced  by  art,  being  essential  to  the  produc- 

tion 
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tion  of  Fruit,  in  ali  perennial  or  long-lived  vegetables, 

asofthe  Tree  kind;  and  tliát  fruit-bearing  Trees,  or 

\ i 

ihose  mnch  giveri  to  Seed¿  aré  almost  alwajs  slow 
growers,  as  has  been  hiated  already  with  respect  to 
Asli,  p.  233*,  and  on  the  contra  ry,  young  bealtby 
and  floutishing  Tiraber  Trees,  or  Hedges,  &c.  seldotni 
produce  mnch  $eed,  and  often  none  ai  ali,  for  years 
togctber : and  thaft  while  the  art  of  the  Orchard  Priiner 
Í8  displayed,  in  producing  healthy  and  nutqerons  flower- 
búds  and  bearing  branches,  that  of  the  Forest  Primer 
consista  in  counteraciing,  and'  putting'  off  the  maturity 
of  Trees,  in  favour  of  further  and  luxorions  grojvth, 
such  as  the  Gardetier  often  finds  prevailing,  in  spite  of 
ali  bis  endeavonrs  in  Wood-béaring  Trees,  as  such  are 
called.  Henee  it  is,  I conceive,  that  Orchard  Pruners 
or  Gardeners,  have  often  failed  in  their  attempts  ai 
improving  Plantátions  of  Forest  Trees,  and  that  many 
among  thenv,  have  been  the  most  determined  opposers 
of  Forest  Pruningy  as  a thing  unnecessary  as  unavail* 
ing,  oreven  mischievous,  as  in  the  cases  wbicb  1 have 
already ' men  tioned . 

- If  we  examine  attentively,  the  clear  boles  or  bodies 
Of  Timber  Trees  of  modérate  height,  we  shali  often  ob- 
serve, that  the  same  are  cylindrical,  or  have  no  sensible 
tapering  beiow  the  first  or  lbwest  branches,  and  that 
each  branch  effeets  a material  diminuiion  of  the  stee  or 
diameter  of  the  trunk  above  it,  especially  if  two  of 
such  occur  at  or  ncar  the  same  height,  and  that  when 
severa!  branches  spring  at  or  very  near  the  same  place 
in  a decid uous  Tree  (as  all  those  of  the  Fir  tribe  do), 

* It  ú when  Hazel,  Eider,  Barberryy  and  some  other  Trees,  begin  to 
bear  mucb  Fruit,  that  they  throw  up  such  vigorous  and  straight  young 
shoots  or  succors  from  or  near  to  their  roots,  as  vents  for  the  extra  quan- 
úty  of  sap,  that  their  slow  growth  is  unable  to  expend. 

that 
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ibat  it  rarely  happens,  that  a stem  or  leader  , can  be 
traced  above  such.  principal  forking*  or  ferming  oftibc 
bcad  of  a deciduous  Tree;  and  Ihat  should  a .central 
branch  or.  leader  báye  .been  a¿  firstjprodüGed  (sucho aa 
é^re  always  is  hetween  the  annual  lien  of  Abe  Pir 
far ibfe)y  tbat  the  sáme  i sin  a weak  state,  comparad,  with 
the  aide  branches  from  or  below  th£  principal  forkv; 
or  is  dieing,  or  pcrhapa  dead,  and  forming  wha4<*s 
called  a stog-headed  Trie.  , „ 

The;  circurastances,  . of  (he  vita)  fanctioas  ¡of  Ahe 
trunk  of  a Tree  being  all  carr/iedon,  i a or  áLmo$tijn- 
mcdiately  funder  ils  bark,  and  in  vesseJU.  ciMtryjt^g  up 
aqd  teturning  the  Sap,  whiolt  are  impeded  bf 
branch  or  wound  in  the,bark,  Üiat  diverle  Ihem.J&oia 
tbeir  straight  course  from.  the  roots  .towíirds,  íhe  parís  kpf 

the  Tree,  above  such  branches  or  wouiids,  as  rv^Uas  a 

* $ 

superior  porlipn  oí  such  Sap  being  diverted  oi|  diftwai 
tlmaclioa  of  :tHe  .kaves,  iqto  suc.kobstjmcling.sider 

V4  M ' # • 

branches,  aqd  greafcr  in . proportiqn  as  thqy  are  j&jtfe 

Í'  I 4 * 

leallhy  artd  vigoro  ns  ; these  will  ser  ye.  to , acCQuntfot 

the  above  appearances,  of  the  taperjng  qf  braqcby  Q£ 

fcnptíy  Tree$,  and  their  want  of  h<dght9,iift  too  m$tiy  * 

cases ; and  to  cxplain  the  reason,  \»  hy  a principal, parí 

of  the  Pruner’s  art  and  attenlion  is  tambes  direclcd;  lo 

ibe  preventing  of  main  Branches  sprivgitig  from  the 

Truuk,  at  or  pisar  the  same  heigkt9  b&t  p*lhejr,  lbak 

such  a pos it ion  should  be.  taken  vby  all  ihe  iarger 

branches,  in  a growing  Tree  (of  the  deciduous  kinds), 

' > 

that  tbey  may  in  uo  place  wholly,  or  «eajly  enetrete* 
or  beset  the  $tem9  as  Mr.  Ponley  expresses  it,  but  thai 
they  may  lea  ve  as  many  and  as  v/ide  strips  of  clear 
bárk,  without  branches,  from  the  roots  bf  the  Tree  up-  . 
ivárds,  to  the  very  leader  of  the,  Tree,  as  is  practicable, 
and  with  as  fe w and  as  easy  bends  out  ofone  strajght 

course, 
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fcourse,  toeach  of  such  strips  of  clearbairk,  as  is  at- 
tainable.  Such  a young  Tree,  having  no  rery  largc 
bougbs,  but  a sufficient  number  of  pretty  equal  ones, 
proper  ly  disposed,  is  in  the  most  favoorable  state  for 
increasing  the  height  and  thickness  of  its  straigbt  * 
Truitk,  whtch,  by  further  and  progressive  prunhvg,  is 
lo  be  reftdered  éntíreiy  free  of  branehes,  as  soon  as  suf- 
ficient  height,  and  a well-formed  Head,  of  sufficient 
magnittide,  will  pejrmit,  and  not  soonert  and  by  the 
adoption  of  whicb  principies,  in  the  practice  of  train* 
ing  Forest  Trees,  not  growing  too  near  to  eacb  other 
(wbich  thinning  i^  to  prevent),  u naked  Poles,”  and 
^poilt  Trees,  need  not  in  añy  case  be  ap  prehended,  bol 
Timbe y,  vastly  more  valuable  than.  any  that  accident 
or  neglcct  has  hitherto  prodnced». 

Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  his  answer  to  the  thirty-eighth 
of  Lord  Glenbcrvie’s  Querics,  that  follow  herein,  asserts, 
that  on  the  Red  Mari  (^s  a soit  particularly  favourable  to  , 
Oaks),  tall  and  straight  Oak  Timbe*,  will  produce  to 
the  grower  ten  times  as  much  money,  in  a giren  time, 
as  crooked  Timber,  tho*  appticabie  to  the  Knees  of 
Shíps! , As  to  knottiness  (tho’  such  were  sound,  and  ta«  - 
peting),  no  one  can  be  ignorant,  how  much  such  depre- 
cíate the  valué  ofTimber. 

Mr.  Pontey  shows,  that  40  feet  distances  are  neceó»  - 
sary  (or  only  about  97  to  the  aore)  to  the  unassisted 
v growth  of  largeOak  Trees,  owing  to  the  flat,spreading, 
and  cióse  form  of  their  Heads ; but  that  the  properly 
trained,  open,  high,  and  corneal  Heads  of  such  Trees 
will  admit  of  their  stánding  at  95  feet  distances,  or 
about  70  Trees  ón  the  acre,  and  of  the  most  profitable 
* kind.  What  an  inducement  to  pruning  and  manage~ 
ipent! 

' The  most  common  error  into  which  Pruners  have 
derbt.  vol.  ii.]  ü fallen, 
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fallen,  is  that  of  attempting  the  refortnatioo  of  pie* 
viously  neglected  latge  Trees,  of  the  deciduous  kind» 
by  theamputatioa  of  their  great  living  arras  (see  p.  222), 
and  it  has  beeo  with  much  concern,  that  I llave  beard 
¡Batanees  of  Mr.  Pontey’s  zeal,  in  Ornamental  Garden- 
iag,  having  drawn  bim,  and  led  bis  employen,  ¡oto  this 
etnr¡  which  I raention,  in  ordertodistingnish  betwem 
the  truly  ezcellent  principies  and  practice  which  this 
Gentkman  has  explained  and  introdaced,  fot  tnúning 
eitber  useful  or  ornamental  young  Treta  of  all  sorts,  aud 
eras  for  preser ving  and  mending  the  appea ranee  of  larga 
neglected  Trees,  or  that  haré  suflfered  frora  accident,  in 
soné  particular  cates,  and  intemperate,  or  occasionally 
auagnided  zeal,  in  the  application  of  this  art:  and  to 
Ctpress  mjr  decided  opinión,  as  heing  confirmed  by  all 
wteUigent  .Woód<ownen,  and  their  Agents,  whora  I 
Icnow,  that  prqfit  ¡a  never  to  be  expected,  but  more 
generaUy  dúappowtmeot  and  loss,  from  tbe  cutting  off 
larga  lira  arms  from  Forest  Trees : the  Axe  of  the  Fel» 
lar  M,  most  eommonly,  the  only  fit  remedy  ibr  Trees 
judged  to  be  ia  nant  of  snch  treatment,  in  ordar  la 
malte  way,  as  speedily  as  pouible,  for  pruning  and  trata* 
ing  saccessors,  uader  more  fevoutable  circumstances. 
With  the  Fir  tribe  it  is  aomewhat  diflarent,  owing  to 
their  anas  seldom  bearuig  any  considerable  proportion 
totbe  sise  of  the  trank,  tbeir  knots  not  being  so  Uable 
te  decay  as  tboseof  all  deciduous  Trees,  and  tbéir  not 
being  liablc  to  shoot  ngain  from.  the  trunk ; and  with 
Ihem,  it  is  never  too  late  to  begin  very  cióse  pruning, 

. conducted  with  nioderstion,  and  regard  to  my  rale,  of 
never  diminishing  the  live  twigs  and  foliage  of  the 
Tree,  by  pruning  off  more  than  oBe-fourth  part  of 
them  at  the  most,  in  any  one  season : but  all  snags  and 
idead  brancket  ought  certainly for  appearance  sake,  to 

be 
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be  instantly  removed ; and  pruned  Firs,  sfanding  any 
considerable  lengtfa  of  time  afterwards,  cap  scarcdjr 
faii  of  paying  atnply  for  the  trouble,  however  much 
pneviously  neglected.  The  first  Thinnings,  of  eren 
proper  nurses  in  Plantations,  pay  amply  for  the  patos 
and  expense  that  has  beeo  bestowed  on  their  pruning, 
and  (he  seeond  and  sabsequent  Thinnings  in  iocreased 
proportions. 

Mr*  Pontey  has  ascertained,  that  when  Traes  are 
proclac  i ng  numerous  and  very  luxuriou*  side-ehoots, 
after  being  hended  and  lopped  (like  Hedge-row  Traes* 
too  often),  they  are  making  no  perceptible  increase  in 
ge  stee  of  their  Trunks ; and  he  relates  his  experimenta 
on  two  Poplars,  under  almost  simiiat  circumstaaces, 
except  that  one  of  them  was  lopped  and  hended  ai  14 
feethigh,  all  the  young  branches  of  whicb  t&* 
moved  in  ere ry  succeeding  Winter,  artdthé  othert¡mf 
left  entirely  to  Nature;  and  he  fouod,  that  tftetotte$ 
frad,  in  four  years,  increased  frorn  2ft.  Sim  to  Sft.  Itoi 
iil'circnmference,  orhad  moire  than  doobléd 
or  horizontal  section  of  the  trUnky  and  ite'heigKt  ;d{tfd 
btanches  were  greatly  increased ; wbite  thé  other  »kad 
produced  only  úseles*  twigs,  and  had  madcno  péfcep^ 
tibie  increase  in  itstnink!  Wiiat  can  more  sírongly 
show  the  impolicy  of  Landlords  süfleriñg  their  Tenante 
to  head,  and  freqúently  lop  young  Poltard  Treesf,  in 
Cheir  Hedge-rows,  or  to  prime  up,  at  short-int^rvals, 
all  tbe  Elm,  Ash,  and  'Othef  maiden  Trees  therein,  to 
almost  a single  top-twig!  as  is  quiteeommón  in  Middle- 
sex,  and  several  other  Couhties ; thu6,  suffering  iittle 
increase  to  take  place  in  the  trunks  of  the  Trees,  but 
only  comparatively  worthless  twigs  are  produced  in  its 
place;  and  by  Che  repetition  of  this  priming,  the  whol$ 
surface  of  the  trunk  becomes  so  covered  by  wounds  and 
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dead  or  rotten  knots,  that  in  time  tke  Tree,  tiio*  of 
Fmall  »i*e,  becomes  fit  only  for  Fire-wood.  The  slow 
growth  of  Bi'rck  Poles,  tbat  are  annoally  trimmed  for 
Broom«makhig , of  the  bodtes  of  WiUow  Pollards?  by 
the  erides  of  fióme  Brooks,  &c.  are  ampie  proofc  of  the 
above:  and  Mr.  Pontey  is  perhaps  right  in  inferring, 
tbat  too  many  and  large,  as  well  as  too  nn^aerous  young 
ánd  luxurious  branches,  are  alike  operative  in  decreas- 
ing  the  growth  of  the  Timber  in  the  Trunk,  in  com- 
parisbn  with  beads  of  a modérate  size,.  and  proper 
forra. 

: One-very  hnportant  use  of  the  heads  ofTrees,  in 

¡éxposéd  situations,  having  a proper  forra,  is,  that  if 

Abe  Htrge  branches  grow  principallyon  one'side,  the 

actiori  of  the  Wind  on  sucb,  is  apt  to  twfct  the  trunk* : 

I have  seen  a large  Pear-tree,  that  in  the  course  of  its 

growth  had  turned  more  than  once  round,  owing,  ap- 

párentljr,  to  its  branches  being  principaily  on  one  sidet 

if  the  branches  springing  from  the  uppcr  part  of  the 

trunk  or  leader  of  a tree,  are  toó  few,  or  tbey  are  not 

bpen-headed,  the  accidental  breaking  or  declining  of 

# 

.particular  branches,  and  tire  increase  of  others,  is  apt 
to  produce  this  and  oiber  evils,  from  wbich  heads  of 
"proper  form  and  size  are  in  agreat  meas u re  exempt. 

Young  Trees  showld  iiever  be  bent  muebout  of  their 
vérticól  pósition  tyhile  prunitig  thera,  as  such  violence 
is  very  apt  to  spljt  thera,  or  to  ruptura,  or  greatly  in* 
jure  the  íibres  of  their  Trunk  ¿ proper  Steps  and  Lad- 


• *"  Mr.  John  Gratton,  jün.  of  Car  Hóuse,  considérs  thisafrií,  oftwisted 

trunks,  rather  as  a constitutional  dafect  in  certainTreesi;  wbich  he  has 
seen  much  twisted  in  very  sheltered  situations,  and  has  even  observed 
cases,  wherein  alí  the  main  branches  have  been  twisted,  as  well  as  the* 
trímk : the  Mountain  Ash  being  more  robject  to  this.  defect  than  «rose 
other'í'ree*.  • • . ’ 
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ders  used  in  pruning,  and  the  use  oí  tfae  fine-toothed 
Saw,  prevenís  the  necessity  oí  any  sncb  practice. 

The  recommendations  of  Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  in  the 
**  Farmer’s  Instructor, ” parí  icularly  in  tended  for  cir- 
culation  in  Derbysbife,  and  often  before  quoted,  lia  ve 
in  general  calted  for  and  met  ray  warra  a p proba!  ion, 
and  ¿hat  of  many  others  who  have  studied  and  adopted 
tbe  same  principies  of  Forest  pruning  and  management : 
I cannet,  however,  acquiesce  i a,  or  pasa  o ver  in  silence* 
bis  directiops  vnth  regard  tothe  pruning  of  Fir^  p . 36, 
vrherc  he  says,  that  “ it  is  not  necessary,  and  indeed 
bighly  irapróper,  to  -qnt  off  any  side  brancbes  from 
Larch  or  Firs,  beforesitch  brancbes  begin  to  show 
symptoms  of  weabness,  wbich  indue  time  tbey  wiil 
do/’  &c.— a doctrine  tyhich  had  kmg  before  been  ox- 
posed,  and  treated  with  just  severity,  by  Mr.  Pontey, 
in  tbe  lst  Edition  of  bis  “ Forest  Primer/’  p.  SQ&aad 
£98,  Note*.  An  inspoction  of  tbe  Pteasnre-grounda  at 
Chatswoxth,  and  many  otber  places,  nughtcQRvmce 
any  one,  that  single  Firs,  or  those  at  stifficipnt  distanc^s» 
thof  of  iarge  sixe,  may  and  wiil,  if  art  is  not  ttsed,CQn- 
iimie  to  support  nearly  all  the.  brancbes  that  tbey  ever 
prednced , in  an  almorí  eqnal  state  of  vigoor,  those  nénrest 
to,  and  bwt  little  above  the  ground,  being  thé  longest 
andlargest,  see  p.  2724  and  notbing  is  more  cornalón 
in  Plantations,  in  ex  posed  sUuations,  and  not  very 
thick,  tban  to  see  Firs  and  Larch  havipg  all  their  lower 


* la  pritty  thick  PUmtations,  of  Scotch  Bits  in  particular,  sema! 
sorts  of  Lichera,  or  White  Meases,  are  apt  to  grow  and  accumuktte.oa 
the  trunks,  and  hang  pendant  from  the  branches  of  the  Trees.  Mr.  Wil- 
iiaro  Campbell  (see  p.  301,  Note)  considera  these  as  very  iujurious  to  the 
health  of  the  Trees,  *by  the  moistnre  they  attract,  and  their  living,  in . 
pan  at  least,  <m  the  jmoes  of  the  Trees ; and  that  all  brancbes  havipg 
xsmchof  this  Wbite  Moss  adhering,  ought  to  be  takea  off  by  the  Pnuner* 
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boughs  alive  ánd  thriving,  the  Scotch  Fir  in  particu-* 

. i , 1 

lar ; and  1 have  examined  tbousands  of  such  Trees  in 
Derbysbire,  whose  trunks  had  acquired  two,  of  three, 
or  more. inches,  día  meter  at  theground,  below  the  large 
and  vigorous  boughs  tbat  bung  down  upón  the  samé, 
and  y et,  owing  to  the  number  of  live  side-boüghs  (de**  ' 

Creasirig  in  sise  npwards),  thetapcringof  these  Trees 

1 ? 

Tras  such,  that  their  whole  height  has  oftcn  been  fefca 
than  my  own  : in  thick  Piantations,  and  afier  the  Fírs 
have  acquired  six,  eight,  or  more  fcet  in  height,  Mf« 
B.’s  rule,  and  that  of  the  Writefs  tvhora  he  seéms  to 
have  followed  thefein,  may  iu  part  at  least  apply,  bul 
no  wheré  else,  I am  of  opinión ; since  I knów  frotare* 
peatcd  observátionsj  that  pruning,  beguri  in  tbe*Nur* 
sery  upon  the  most  luxuriant  side-brancbes,  and  cóftti* 
BUed  uñtil  Firs  of  all  kinds,  and  Larch,  have  acqhifed 
tbé  height  aboVe-mentionéd  in  the  Plantatiófi,  is  highly 
advantageóus  to  their  growth,  ánd  that  the  cosí  theieof 
Mfill  be  amply  repaid  even  in  the  first  Thinning*,  as 
fcinted  above,  p.  §91. 

Tbomas  William  Coke,  Esq.  of  Holkham  in  Nor- 
folk, has  fbuhd  great  benefit  from  pruning  bis  Scotch 
ánd  Spruce  Firs  in  times  of  Snow,  and  spreading  the 
branches  for  his  Sheep  to  browse;  of  coufse  he  donU 
Krait  until  tbey  are  dead,  or  even  mucli  declining  in 
foliage,  ás  soroe  would  persuade  us  todo. 

The  altédged  Bleeding , ór  running  of  Sapftont  ihb 
Wounds  of  Firs  after  pruning,  has  proved  a great 
$tumbling*block  to  many,  but  it  onght  in  no  oase, 
tvhére  the  opératión  is  modefately  and'  proporly  per- 
fbrmed,  to  be  regarded;  indeed,  I ata  satfsfiéd  that 
the  bleeding  of  Firs,  in  moderation,  is  beneficia!  rather 
than  otherwi&e,  since  the  resrnous  part  of  the  Sap  dries 
on  the  Wbtitid,  in  such  cases,  and  exeludes  the  air 

and 
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and  wet,  and  forms  (he  best  substance  Chat  eoald  per* 
haps  be  devised  for  the  new  Baik  lo  cióse  ore r apon* 

In  the  year  1801,  a great  numbcr  of  Firs  weie  pruiteá 
in  the  late.  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Plantations  near  Hog- 
styend,  on  the  wcst  side  of  the  Turnpike  Road  on  the 
great  Sand  Hill,  N of  Woburn,  in  which  a great  many 
tiers  of  snags,  and  dcad  and  declining  branches,  were 
tafeen  off  at  once,  cióse  to  the  trunks,  and  so  as  some- 
what  to  wound  the  lire  bark  all  round  them  (which 
always  favours  itsgrowth  over  the  Wound);  and,  whe*  • 
thcr  owing  to  so  many  of  thcse  branches  being  pruned 
at  once,  or  to  the  season,  or  what  other  cause,  it  so  bap* 
ppned,  that  these  Scotch  Firs  bled  more  profusely  than 
ány  í ever  saw  ekewlierc,  the  streams  from  the  wound* 
eoveriug  the  whole  trunks  .with  a white  film,  and  most 
persons  pronounced  them  4(  spoilt yet  no  perceiv» 
afole  mischief  then  followed ; and  last  June  ( 1811)  when 
1 had  an  opportonity  of  examtning  this  Plantation, 
the  Wounds  were  all  long  agp  healed  over,  and  I had 
the  pleasure  to  observe,  in  a great  many  ef  these  Firs, 
that  vfere  felled  and  sawn  thro*  for  Rails  on  the  spot’, 
that  a considerable  thickness  of  new  and  clear  Wood 
was  formed  over  the  knots  in  their  trunks,  in  the  most 
perfect  manner;  and  that  the  Trees  remaining,  were  in 
the  most  healthy  and  profitable  state  of  growth.  These 
circumstances  I have  mentioned,  to  show,  that  tbe  oc- 
casional  bleeding  of  Ffirs  is  not  to  be  particularly 
dreaded : and  hcre  I would  remark,  that  Plaister$9  úf 
corapositions  of  all  kinds,  seem  unnecessary  in  proper 
pruning,  or  suph  as  I would  wish  to  recommend  for 
general  adoption. 

The  valué  of  Timber  of  all  sorts  is  very  considerably 
enhanced,  by  its  being  round,  as  well  as  straight  and 
clear,  and  free  from  tbose  ¡Vanes  or  Tronghs,  so 
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conmuta  in  the  Trunks  of  Beecb , Bírch,  and  someother 

Traes,  and  which  ^ír.  Pontey  shows  to  be  occasioned 

in  most,  ií  not  every  instance,  by  dead  or  declining 

branches,  that  arrest  the  currents  of  the  Sap  in  their 

vicinities,  abo  ve  and  below,  whicb  they  can  neiihee 

receive  or  pass,  but  throw  additional  quantities  of  it’ 

into  the  sides,  where  the  size  of  the  trunk  is  as  nnua- 

turally  increased,  as  it  is  diruinished  inthe  hollowsov 

wanes  betweefn  thém:  the  examination  of  neglected 

Beech  Plantations,  of  some  age,  will  often  show  tfais 

evil,  in  its  extreme  degree : and  in  atiera  pting  their  te- 

/orm,  the  Chisel,  or  rather  a flat  sharp  Gongeamba 

MaHet,  are  the  best  tools,  for  earefully  cuttiog  off  the 

0 

offending  branches,  or  snags,  ver  y cióse  in  Uiebottoms 
of  the  wanes,  and  so  as  slighily  to  wound  the  Uve  barlt 
round  them,  which  will  quickly  then  begin  to  cióse  over 
the  knots,  and  from  that  period  the  wanes  will  begin  to 
deorease  in  deptb,  and  perbaps  in  time  clisa ppear  alto* 
gether, 

Having,  I fear,  continued  too  long  on  the  principies 
and  occasional  circumstances  atlending  Forest  Pruning, 
I shall  procped  to  offer  some 

Practical  Rules  for  Pruning  Young  Forest  Trees* 

i 

* ^ 
Attention  to  the  pruning  of  young  Forest  Trees, 

while  training  in  the  Nurserj/,  is  of  more  importance 
thau.  has  genemlly  been  supposed : in  looking  over  the 
.beds  of  young  transplanted  Larcb  and  Firs  in  particu- 
lar, it  will  very  commoi\ly  be  observe^,  that  some  of 

* » • * i 

their  lower  tiers  of  branches  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
in  size  to  the  leader,  and  ncarly  as  lopg,  spreading  out 
like  a reversed  Bell ; in  sucb  cases,  the  point  of  a sharp 
Pen-knife  earefully  applied  from  above  on  the  right 

' side. 
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side,  while  the  Thurab  is  presentad  on  Ibe  opppsita 
side  of  the'Stem  as  a support,  ,to  take  out  one  orjwo 
of  the.  thickest  and  most  vigorous  of  ihese  sidesfaoota, 
smooth  and  cióse  to  the  Stem,  will  throw  proporttanaio 
stgeagth  and  vigour  into  the  leader;  wlncfr  prufting 
njaybe  repeated,  with  care,  on  the  same  or  succeediug  - 
tiera,  as  ,the  Plantad  vanees:  and,  a^Nursérymcn  chargo, 
for  Planta  at  different  ratas,- according  to  their  beights, 
thacost  of  such  attention  to  Nursery  Plants  will  bu 
raost  atoply  repaid  to  tbem : decid uous  Treesoften  ad+ 
roit  of  similar  assistance  from  tbe  Pruner’s  art;  but  io  . 
tbeir  first,as  in  all  subsequent  prunings,  observe,  nevex 
todimin^h  the  T wigs,  Buds,  or  Foiiage/of  tbe  Planta 
mme  iban  about  one»J¡burih  of  the  whole  at  any  ono 
pruning;  and  for  avoiding  a more  sudden  defoliación 
oídecidnobs  Plants  and  Trees  that  ha  ve  been  negtactad, 
it.is  often  udvisable,  to  shorten  or  take  out  parí  ofc.a* 
brancb,  where  the  pruning  of  the  whole  at  once  woubi 
too  mucb  diminish  its  lea  ves,  and  risk  the  throwing 

ouiof  usekss  and  misebrevous  new  side«shoots ; wltich 
always  trise,  either  from  cxcessive  pruning  at  once, 
or  from  some  disease  or  detact  m the  leader  or  bigfcer 
branches  of  the  Plant. 

Atibe  time  of  Planting  out , similar  attention  shoold 
be  paid,  to  the  cióse  taking  off  some  of  such  side* 
branches  as  most  nearly  rival  the  leader  in  strength, 
and  rarely  any  others  ; and  the  subsequent  attention  for 
some  years  to,  Plants,  previously  well  trained  in  the 
Nursery,  will  be  too  like  that  already  described,  to 
need  repeating ; a sharp  Pen-knife  held  in  the  Fingers, 
and  acting _against  the  Thumb  of  the  same  Hand  pre* 
sentad  in  á proper  poskion  to  support. the  Plant,  and 
paeet  iis  resjstance,  being  all  the  apparatuswbich  such 

Planta 
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Plants  cali  forj  in  training  them»  Itmay  be  proper  (o 
recommend  tile  Pruner  of  young  Trees,  always  to  placo 
h i rusel  fon  tbe  opposite  sirle  of thePlant  to  the  branch 
that  is  to  be  amputated,  and  to.  reach  o ver  the  Plant 
while  performing  the  operation;  effecting  the  cut  by 
the  exevtton  of  the  Fingere,  and  by  no  raeans  bytbe 
iwing  of  the  Arro. 

• In  exaraining  Píanialiom , that  bave  bcen  nade  fon* 
or  fhreyearsor  more,  particularly  iu  exposed  sitoatioaa 
or  ob  poor  soils,'and  which  haré  been  neglected,  ii  will 
oftcn  be  seen,  that  the.Plants,  Silver  Firs  in  particular) 
that  had  made  vigorous  main  and  siáe  éhoots  in  the 
Nursery,  have  for  two  or  three  years  afterwards  made 
very  slow  progresa,  their  animal  tiers  of  brioches  being 
very  near  to  each  óther,  and  so  entirely  besetlingtbe 
J sraaM  leader,  tbat  its  further  progresa  will  seem  donbt* 
ful,  and  even  sometitnes  the  leader  wiU  be  found  dead, 
while  the  long  lowcst  tiers  of  neglected  bougbs  are  seen 

in  iull  vigourtand  not  unfrequently  ii*  will  > abo  be 

% 

seen,  tbat  this  melancholy  reverse  in  the  growth  and 
prégress  of  the  Plants,  has  happened  after  tbey  had 
grown  vigorously  in  the  Plantation,  perhaps  while 
' their  roots  were  confined  to  loosened  or  beíter  soil,  ta 
tbe  holes  in  wbich  the  plants  stand,  or  owing  to  extra* 
ordinary  seasons  of  frosts,  droughts,  &e. : hete  the  skiH 
and  cate  of  the  Pruner  is  particularly  necessary,  in  * 
carefully  taking  out  a portion  of  the  stunted  brfenches 
in  the  last  formed  tiers,  wliere  tbey  too  closely  beset  the 
diminutivc  leader,  if  alive,  and  then  taking  cióse  off, 
as  many,  as  my  rule  as  to  foliage  .will  allow,  of  the 
strongest  branches  in  the  lower  tiers ; and  until  such  a 
State  of  the  Plants  is  entirely  removed  (whieh  wifl  be 
fognd  the  more  difficult  to  accomplkh  tbe  wider  the 

Plants 
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Plañís  stand  apart*)  careful  annual  pruning  on  thesc 
principies,  ought  not  to  be  neglected» 

In  exami  ni ng  decidnous  T rees  under  these  circtim* 
¿tancas,  Oaks  in  particular,  it  will  very  frequcotly  be 
found,  that  tfae  leaders  bave  peñshed,  and  new  ones 
barre  becn  selected  or  preferred  by  Natura,  among  tbe 
side-shoots  near  their  tops ; and  in  all  sucb  cases  it  will 
befonnd,  that  the  óld  leader,  tho*  not  thicker  than  a 
straw,  perliaps,  and  nearly  rotten,  is  entircly  forcing 
tbe  new  leader  from  its  straight  conree,  and  too  often 
axteadknot  of  a 9erions  kind  is  also  preparing,  by 
meitftg  ófthis  extinct  leader  : not  imcoiaroonly,  in  exa» 
raining  young  Plantations,  two  or  tbree  successive  ira» 
pedknenU  of  ibis  kind  to  tbe  straightness  and  heaUh 
of  tbe  Stem  will  bt  found  on  tfae  same  Plant;  and  by 
wbicb,  the  rigcmt  of  tbe  tower  boughs  bave  in  a more 
thaa  ordinary  degree  tesen  promoted,  andthoseof  the 
nppef  as  muob  cheCked.  In  all  cases,  the  entire  re» 
móval  of  dend  or  dying  leaders,  is  of  the  first  importa 
ande,  and  whicli  is  befct  perfofmed  wilh  the  point  of 
fbe  Pen*knife,  a$  befo  re  ^b  ser  ved,  cutting  in  a sloping 
posUion,  so  as  bestto  suít  the  cúrvate  re  or  ineUiiation 
of  the  new  leader,  and  carefully  and  slightly  wound* 
i«g  the  live  bark  all  round,  that  the  enclusing  of  the 
óld  leader  may  tbe  sooner  be  accomplished.  Besides, 
of  leaders  actually  deed  and  otliers  ready  selected,  it 
will  often  be  found,  that  two  branches,  of  a decidnous 
Plant  in  particular,  are  contending  for  the  feadership; 
or  tbe  leader  is  in  a very  sickly  or  damaged  State,  and 


* Becausé,  in  such  Plantations,  air  aad  light  aré  more  than  sufÜciently 
supptied  to  the  lowest  branches,  and  the  leaders  and  trpper  ones  are 
more  exposed  to  the  chüÜnJ  blasts,  for  want  of  shefttr,  than  they  ooght 
to  be.  ( 
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One  o t more  sboots  near  the  top  appear  more  vigoroufci 

in  ali  such  cases,  the  Pruner  should  not  hesitóte  longer» 

Ilion  to  ascefciain,  which. arnong  the  upper . sUoots.  is 

most  Uealthy  and  vigorous. ; in  arder  tó  selecít  that  a» 

the  leader,  and  then  proceed  tú  cut.off  all  above.or  ' 

# 

branching  from  him,  cióse  and  in  a sloping  dwectitm* 
a$  before  described ; being  assured,  that  as  soon  as  4he 
bark  is  healed  o ver  the.  place  of  the  ex  termiuaícd  lea* 

, der  or,  rival  (but  never  bpfore»  as  we  see  in  the  suiaU . 

dead  leaders  above-naentioned,  and  in  forks),  tbeStetí* 

0 

„ will  begin  togrow  straigbter,  and  atrk&gjtfc  the  defect 
uvill  entirely  disappear,  and  a «Iraigbt  and  clear  Truak 
sncceed*» 

A proper  Prtming-kmfe  will  have  become  necessary, 
in  some  of  lhe  operations  above-raentioned,  whicfe 
ehould  be  kept  very  sharp,  particularly  at  tile  peñol, 

- and  in  the  use  of  which,  it  is  much  the  best  way,  as 
already  menttoned,  to  lean  oyer  the  Piant,  from  the  ' 
opposite  side  of  it  to  that  on  which  the  brauch  to,  be 
pruned  grows,  arfd  to,take  hoki  of  such  branejh  within 
two  or  three  inches  of  the  Stera,  in  the  left  hflnd,  and 

— » »'  ■— ^ III  ■.■■■  mmm+w,  — 1 ■ ‘ 

* Some  I know  cohtend,  that  no  straightening  of  the  pith  ever  takes 
place  ia  such  cases,  but  mtrely,  that  more  new  Wood  is  applied  in  the 
holiow  than  on  the  round  side,  untü  appareat  strajghtnes*  emúes;  and 
. thatin  cleaving  such  pruned  Treeé  for  Lath  or  Pales,  the  defectis  very^ 

• observable : I neither,  however,  admit  the  fact  or  the  reasoning,  as  ap- 
plied to  detór  this  practice  of  selecting  ibe  mort  btaltby  leader,  after  having 
ffcpeatedly  seefi  such  ctoqka  become  straight,  or  near  it,  as  could^ot  be 
iftduded  wkbin  the  bole  of.  the  largest  Tree : and  because,  if  a consider- 
able déviation  of  the  pith  frpm  the  centre  of  the  Tree,  might  in  such 
Cases  be  pérceived  (which  I doubt),  the  producís  of  the  Sawyer  ar£- 
xnuch  more  numerou?  and  important  than  those  of  the  render  of  Latfcs, 
Pales,  Spokes,  or  Stayes ; aware  as  I fully  am,  that  in  the  pr$sent 
_ glected  and  knotty  state  of  our  Timber,  dtur  Oak  buts,  for  these,  uses,, 
fetch  by  far  the  best  pnces. 
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fe  fcpply  a modérate  forcé  theieto  upwards ; orfrom 
the  Kni&,  whtle  the  same  is  applied  with  the  other 
tbnd,  in  a lifting  and  drawing  stroke,  which  will  lo 
thi*  maimer  clean  sever  branebes,  .even  as  large  as  tlur 
Thmmb  or  larger,  witiTan  ease,  that  will  appear  very 
sorprisiog  and  pleasmg  to  a yonng  Primer:  the  adran* 
ingas  ofthis  raode,  of  taking  offbranches  tliat  origínate 
lower  thau  breast-bigh  of  the  Pruner,  are  so  great,  that 
in  operating  upon  higher  boughs  with  the  Knife  (unless 
very  stnall),  bofch  expedition,  ease,  and  perfection  of 
the  work  will  be  consulted,  by  the  use  of  a light 
and  strong  pair  of  Stepsy  such  as  are  in  commbn  use 
in  raost  Houses,  on  to  which  the  Pruner  shoold  mount, 
as  high  as  is  necessary  to  command  the  bough  to  bo 
proned,  in  the  manner  airead  y described.  Larger 
boughs,  and  tbose  of  hard  woods,  will  also  occur,  for 
which  a Saw  shcmíd  be  at  band,  in  these  first  prunings 
of  neglected  yotkng  Plantations^  and  this  should  be, 

.»*  •>  'i  whai 

—■  ■ ■ *■■■  i ' 

* At  the  timé  the  above  was  written,  I liad  no  personal  knowledge 
Of.the  successful  use  of  other  Instruments^  besidesthe  Knife  and  the.  Saw, 
in  jpryijing  yoijng  Forqst  Trees.  (having  ngver  seen  the  Drawiog-knifein 
use,  as  recommended,  p.  27 9 J : since  then  I Iiave  been  particular,  in  a ' 
Joüraey  thro*  Wales  and  Scotland,  to  enqujre  as  to  the  progresa  that 
yorest  Pnimng  was  making ; abd  having  learnt,  that  in  the  latter  King* 
dom  it  was  littlejf  at  all  practised  (tho*  so  cxcessively  wanted  in  their 
Fir  Plantations),  except  pn  the  Estates  of  William  Mqore,  E$q.  of  Coid-» 
well,  at  the  nojthern  extremity  of  Ayrshire,  and  on  those  of  Lord 
yrancis  Gray  of  Kinfauns,  near  Perth,  and  that  in  these  places  the 
‘ Pru*mg*btsel  had  superseded  the  Saw,  I was,  therefore,  anxious  to  seo 
the  operations  thus  performed,  at  Lord  Gray’s,  and  on  being  introducid 
to  Mr.  Wiüiam  Campbell,  his  Lordship's  Gardener,  I found,  that  wheij 
jesident  formerly  at  Mr,  Moore’s,  he  had  at  first  used  a fine-topthed 
. Saw  for  pruning  his  Plantations  and  Woodst  but  had  disco vered  or 
triad»  that  a stíong  and  very  sharp  Chisel  of  a proper  construction, 
driv^n  by  the  swing  of  a Mell  or  jBeetlef  was  mush  more  expeditious, 
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trbat  is  called  aTenant  Saw,  of  the  smallcr  sort,  such  M 
évery  Joiner  has  in  use;  and  as  the  case  and'  perffecttoit  ' 
of  the  work,  á good  deal  depends  on  this  being  sharp 

**  • ■ • and 


and  equally  or  more  neat  and  efíicacíous»  in  pnxníng.  ypung  Trees,  to 
the  height  of  14  or  16  feet  at  the  least,  be  bad  since  adherid  to  the 
Chisel.  After  walking  with  me  tbro’  the  different  Plantations  an<£ 
Oroves  of  young  Trees  that  he  had  pruned  within  the  last  two  or  three  . 
years,  near  to  Kinfauns  Kouse,  in  a very  perfeet  inanner,  he  proceeded  to 
*how  me  the  operados,  first  in  the  most  simple  and  easy  casca*  andwt 
leagth  in  the  most  difíicult  caves  that  I could  fix  on,  of  very  hard  and 
thick  snagv  of  Fír-trees,  of  rather  large  branches  that  grew  on  nearly 
inaccesible  sides  of  the  Trees,  and  on  such  as  were  situated  on  steep 
ground,  &c.  8cc.  in  all  of  which  he  succeeded  so  perfectly,  in  quickly, 
closely,  and  smoothly,  severing  the  branches  from  Che  trunk,  that  thé 
Prumng-chísel  certainly  appeared  in  this  Gemleman’s  hands,  a most  Va* 
luable  and  effective  instrument,  the  use  of  which  not  having  yet  been 
described  by  any  Writer  on  Pruning,  as  far  as  I know,  I am  indoced  to 
give  here  thesubstanceof  my  Notes  made  on  the  spot,  on  the  26th  of 
September  last  (1812).  * - 

The  Cliséis  used  by  Mr.  Campbell  are  now  kept  for  sale  by  hf&sfes, 
Dixon  and  Brown,  Nurserymen  in  Perth : they  are  three  inche»  and  a 
half  broad  in  the  blade  or  cutting-edge,  and  not  more  than  seven  or 
eight  inches  long,  including  the  hollow  socket  to  receive  the  handle ; 
the- fíat  or  chisel  part,  does  not  exceed  two  inches  and  a half  in  length, 
and  is  about  three -eighths  of  an  inch  thick  near-  to  the  socket,'  and  the 
whole  weighs  about  a pound  and  a quarter ; the  blade  is  stautly  bevilled, 
oníy  on  one  side,  and  the  cutting-edge  is  carefully  made  to  coincide 
with,  or  cross  the  axis  of  the  socket,  and  of  its  wooden  handle.  Thes* 
KandUs  are  made  of  straight,  clear,  or  knotless  pieces  of  fbreign  deal,  five 
to  twelve  feet  long,  and  cylindrical,  except  where  they  enter  the  sockets 
Of  the  Chtsels ; which  socket,  one  inch  and  a half  diameter  inside  at  its 

s 

moufh,theremainder  of  the  handle  being  two  inches  diameter,  dr  as  large 
as  a Man  can  well  grasp  in  his  hand:  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  is  some* 
times  hoeped,  but  it*  is  better  to  have  a ferril,  or  cylindrical  socket  of 
iros  for  it,  nearly  the  size  of  the  wood  on  the  oustide. 

The  Mells,  or  Wooden  Mallets  or  Beetles,  are  made  of  hard  ’Oak  or 
Beech,  not  too  clear  in  the  grain,  ten  inches  long  in  the  head  and  six 
inches  diameter,  with  handles  two  feet  eight  inches  or  three  feet  long: 
Sometimos  the  Mell  is  hooped  at  each  end,  but  with  tough  twisted  wood 
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•nd  in  good  order,  U is  the  best.  way  to  have  two  at 
least  ofsuchSaws,  and  oo  laaving  off  prauing  at  night. 


and  carefiil  ow,  this  has  been  dispensad  with,  and  the  iabour  of  carrying 
and  awinging  it » aomewhat  reduced. 

In  the  ezperiments  which  I saw,  Mr.  Campbell  himself  heid  the  Chisel, 
grasping  its  handle  fast  in  both  hands,  that  it  might  not  dindle  or  jar, 
In  favourable  situations,  the  edge  of  áie  Chisel,  with  itsbevil  downwards, 
«ras  placed  directly  under  and  indining  towards  the  branch ; but  where 
there  appeared  dangtr  of  cutting  the  stem  beyond,  the  ground  did  not 
•uit  to  stand,  or  the  branch  grew  askew  from  the  stem,  in  these  caaes,  the 
Chiael’s  edge  waa  applied  obliquely  upwarda,  (as  it  was  also,  eren  to  ho- 
rizontal, with  very  low  hranches)  with  the  arras  or  euttiag  edge  temed 
towards  the  Tree,  care  being  taken  in  all 1 cases,  to  present  its  edge  as 
near  as  posáble  in  the  plañe  of  the  intended  cut. 

The  Chisel  being  thus  careful]  y placed  and  held,  so  as  to  present  the 
lower  end  and  about  a foot  in  length  of  the  handle  next  it,  in  the  mo$t 
favourable  position  for  the  assistant,  called  the  Cawer  or  Drfaer,  who  used 
his  Mell  with  an  over-hip,  or  under-hand  swinging  stroke,  being  very 
careful  to  strike  fair  and  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the  handle  and  cut, 
and  with  the  requisitedegree  of  forcé,  according  to  the  size  and  hardness 
of  the  branch  to  be  severed,  &c. ; but  sometimes  for  horizontal  branches, 
he  6trikes  forwards  and  upwards  with  his  Mell.  The  dcxterity,  safety, 
and  cextainty,  with  which  these  apparently  difficult  and  dangerous  ope- 
radora were  combined  by  Mr.  C.  and  his  practised  assistahts,  much  sur» 
prised  me,  and  gave  much  appearance  of  probabilit^r  to  his  assertions, 
that  while  a Saw-pruner  was  placing  his  Ladder  and  mounting  to  a 
branch  between  six  and  sixteen  feet  high,  that  he  would  most  effectually 
sever  it,  by  the  Chisel  and  Mell. 

The  Kinfauns*  Plantations  and  Woods  having  been  previously  much 
neglected,  branches  sometimes  wanted  amputating  from  the  trunksof 
young  and  thriving  Trees,  which  exceeded  the  width  of  the  Chisel  in 
diameter;  in  these  cases,  Mr.  C.  sets  in  the  mouth  or  edge  of  the  Chisel 
on  one  side  of  the  lower  part  of  the  branch,  so  that  in  driving  it  through,  ' 
the  comer  of  the  Chisel  may  come  fairly  out  to  sever  the  £ark,  and  not 
leave  it  to  be  torn,  and  then  places  the  Chisel  anew  to  complete  the 
severing  of  the  branch,  being  careful,  in  ca9e  the  width  of  the  Chisel 
won't  completely  effect  the  cüt  at  the  second  operation(so  that  no  Bark 
¿s  torn)  to  take  previously  a narrow  middle  cut,  to  bring  the  remaining 
wood  witbin  the  breadth  of  the  Chisel : and  I was  pleased  to  see  in  these 
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to  returu  them  into  íhe  care  of  sorae  working  Joiner  ot 
Carpenter  near  the  spot,  to  clcan  and  properly  sharpen 
and  set  them  (not  too  rank  or  wide),  which  he  would 
be  glad  to  do  in  bis  Evenings,  for  a modérale  compelí- 
ftation,  as  well  as  to  preserve  them  at  all  times  ready 
for  use.  Tn  the  subsequent  operations,  in  pruning  higher 
bonghs,  wheu  theSaw  is  alone  used,  and  in  large  esta- 
blishments  wberein  several  stout  Boys,  each  furnisbed 
trith  a Saw  and  a light  Ladder,  are  employed,  under  the 
consfant  inspection  of  a carefnl  and  steady  Director: 
it  will  be  found  iraportant,  that  snch  a Director  should 


operations,  how  well  large  and  heavy  branches  supported  themselves 
without  any  holding,  until  the  Chisel  was  ultimately  driven  quite 
through,  and  that  then  they  bounded  off  from  the  Tree,  so  as  little  to 
endanger  the  xnen  by  their  fall ; and  with  care  in  this  respect,  no  acci- 
dent  of  the  least  consequence  had  happened  to  Mr.  C.  or  his  men  in  seve- 
tal  years  practice. 

As  it  sometimes  happens,  that  the  different  cuts  of  the  Qhisel  are  not 
made  in  the  same,  or  not  in  the  proper  planes,  in  such  cases,  Mr.  C. 
afterwards  pares  or  smooths  them,  by  using  the  cutting-edge  of  the 
Chisel  downwards  or  towards  the  Tree,  and  by  very  slight  strokes  of  the 
Mell;  the  cut  is  thus,  often,  more  properly  left  with  a curving  turf  ate , than 
in  one  plañe  surface,  as  a Saw  must  unavoidably  leave  it. 

Mr.  Campbell  says,  that  with  longer  handled  Chisels  he  could  prose- 
cute the  pruning  ,or  clearing  of  the  stems,  higher  than  is  mentione'd 
above,  equally  well  and  more  expedí tiously  than  with  the  Saw,  T>ut 
which  Instrument  he  still  highly  valúes,  for  pruning  the  higher  parta  of 
Trees.  The  advantages  and  limits  of  the  uses  of  the  Chisel  compared  with 
the  Saw,  in  pruning,  seem  to  me,  from  the  above  observations,  to  be 
highly  worthy  of  comparative  and  more  decisive  experiíneqts,  to  be 
madé  under  the  superintendance  of  a Committee  from  the  Highland 
Society,  or  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  that  handsome  Premiuma  to 
the  most  eíFcctive  and  economic  Pruners,  of  sufficient  extents  ot  Planta- 
tions,  under  different  circumstances,  might  go  farther  to  remove  the 
present  lamentable  and  disgraceful  State  of  neglect  and  ruin,  in  which 
the  Woodlands  of  Scotland  seem  ahnost  universally  found,  than  any 
Othet  step  that  could  be  taken. 
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be  expert  a t sharpening  Saws,  and  shoiild  bave  a por» 
table  appáratiis  for  the  puf  pose,  whicb  he  migbt  oqr 
casionally  set  11  p,  as  nearly  in  the  center  between  the 
Trees  that  the  Boys  are  pfuning,  a&  he  can, .and  wbile 
vybelting  their  Sa\vs,míght  still  have  a sufficient  eye  on 
their  proceedings,  at  least  after  they  haré  bicorne  ex- 
pert : a pretty  long  and  straiglit  Stick  will  be  nseful  in 
the  )iand  of  the  Director,  to  point  occasionally  to  the 
Boughs  to  be  pruned,  and  to  the  exact  place  of  tbe 
intended  cut,  or  to  any  defect  or  amendment  wanting, 
^ in  those  already  raade;  and  with  careful  and  good 
Boys,  the  íhotions  of  the  Directoras  Stick  wiil  be  undef- 
stood  imknediately,  in  roost  cases,  withont  much  being 
said,  which  it  is  always  desirableto  avoid,  where  seve- 
fal  are  employed  ; and  if  to  the  qualities  of  the  Direc- 
tor^ Stick  above  enumerated,  a little  pliability  and 
toughness  be  superadded,  and  sound  discretion  be  at 
all  times  efcercised  in  the  uses  of  it,  much  good  will 
result  from  the  attention  of  the  Boys  being  kept  to 
their  J3£$iness . by  it:  and  experience  has  shown,  that 
weUrdíppoped  Boys  under  such  a system,  are  much 
' better  Pruners,  in  the  ad  vanced  States  of  it  at  least,  and 
when  soruewlmt  of  ordcr  has  succeeded,  to  the  almost 
infinite  disorder  in  a neglected  Plantation,  than  more 
elumsy,  obstínate,  and  expensi ve  adults.  W ornen,  whom 
' it  is  often  very  desirable  to  employ  in  field  business, 
migbt  be  trained  to  all  the  Prpning  opcrations  on  the 
C round,  and  even  on  tbe  Steps,  withgreat  advenía  ge : 
one  thing,  bowever,  i b most  important  for  the  Proprie- 
tortoinsist  on  and  enforce,  that  his  Director  of  Boys 
or  Women,  sbould  carefully  look  round  all  the  Trees,  as 
soon  as  tbeir  Pruner  has  lefi  them,  to  recal  them  to 
any  necessary  pruning  omitted,  to  cutting  closer,  or 
to  admonish  for  any  thing  done  wrongor  in  excess: 
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not  beingtardy  in  bis  commendatiéns/of  what  be  fimli 
^rell  done;  tourhicb  the  indnoementof  liberal  wages,  ist 
nn  increasing  sea  le,  according  lo  the  care,  industiy, 
and  expertness  displayed,  urill  be  a proper  and  neces- 
sary  addition : and,  perbaps,  if  tbe  Director  of  Boys 
had  in  bis  pocket  a number  of  small  Gards  or  Tokeos, 
and  on  seeing  reason  to  coramend  any  particalar  in-* 
atance  of  their  pruning,  shoukl  imraediately,  and  in 
presence  of  all  tbe  otbers  (but  not  elsewhere),  deliver 
oneof  such  Cards,  to  be.produoed  at  tbe  endof  tbe 
week  to  the  Proprietor  or  bis  Agent,  in  claim  of  a small 
{Jratuity;  or,if  abigherclassof  wagesmightbetheiesutt 
of  a certain  number  of  snch  Tokeas,  it  migbt  bave  a 
▼ery  beneficial  and  lasting  effect. 

Witb  respect  to  tbe  proper  place  and  direction  of 
tbe  Pruner’s  cut9  it  m to  be  observed,  that  tbe  object 
nlways  Í8,  to  leave  a ring  of  live  and  # beahfay  hark, 
firesh  and  cleanly  severed,  snrrounding  as  small  and  as 
smooth  a plañe  of  vrood  or  knot,  and  as  cióse  to  tbe 
trunk,  as  is  practicable,  in  order  tbat  the  same  may  as 
soon  as  possible  be  covered  by  the  approach  and  meeU 
ing  of  tbe  bark  of  tbe  trnnk  from  alt  sides:  but  which 
\9\ll  be  efffectually  prevented  on  one  side,  in  most  in- 
stantes, utherea  Bill  or  chopping  ¡nstrument  is  used, 
tito*  ever  «o  cfcpertly  wielded,  or  with  a Knife  in  too 
marry  instances,  when  used  to  cut  from  tbe  Operalor, 
instéad  of  towards  him,  or  by  tbeswinging  momentum. 
of  his  Arm,  in  any  direction,  by  nlip9  or  thin  projecting 
edge  of  tbe  knot,  tlia  t did  not  stand  ürm  against  the  cut, 
remaining,  unless,  indeed,  the  same  was  irado  ctoser  and 
larger  than  necessary,and  alsocndangeredtfaewounding 
Of  other  parís  of  tbe  bark,  by  tbe  swing  of  the  tool: 
ttihich  lips  were  among  the  greatest  evils  of  the  casual 
and  random  pruningsof  the  W oodman  and  Planier,  prior 
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to  Mr.Pontey’sWork,  áuid  in  too  raany  instances  sino?; 
such  beingpxceededonly,  in  mischievousness,  by  Moteen 
branches,  whícb,  to  a longer  projecting  lip  or  edge, 
add  in  general,  their  beícg  spiit  and  raggedly  tora*,  iij 
tfae  worst  possible  forras  for  the  appropch,  and  eren 
cióse  contact,  of  the  new  bark  over  tfaem. 

n 


* O £ whfch  blemishes,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Robert  Salmón  was  abte 
to  select  ampie  and  numerous  specimens,  from  the  Wobum  Plantations, 
to  communicate  to  the  Society  of  Arts  (see  their  Transactioni,  Val# 
XXIV.  p.  70,  where  acmé  of  such  are  dravn  and  described),  owingtO 
the  místaken  humanity,  whjch  had,  for  an  age  almost,  admitted  the  Poor 
into  those  Fir  Plantations,  to  break  and  do  almost  as  they  pleased,  with- 
out  cutting  tools;  and  Where  it  could  not  be  alledged,  that  they  werenoC 
treated  with  a su&ciency  of  that  confidente^  to  which  Mr.  Pontey  has 
alluded  in  a Note  (that  I regret  much  to  see,  in  so  able'  and  nscfpl  a 
Work),  p.  140,  to  advócate  theletting  of  Cottagers  into  Woqds  and. 
Plantations,  even  after  he  had  seen,  that  the  greater  pai£  of  the  ragged, 
ruinous,  and  disgraceful  mags,  that  he  had  been  called  in  to  iemove,  from 
the  Fir-trees  at  or  near  Woburn,  had  been  so  occaaioned ; for  my  ova 
part,  I should  as  soon  think  of  recommending  Gentlemen  to  grpnt  freo 
quarters  in  their  Lardera  and  Kitchens,  for  the  Poor,  as  fio  let  them  into 
their  Woods  or  Plantations  on  any  pretext,  even  thoee  of  Rrtten-noood  or 
Nuttingi  were  it  in  their  poyer  (as  it  certainjy  is)  to  prevent  both.  It  ii 
the  duty  of  Gentlemen  to  themselves,  their  Families,  and  the  Public,  ac« 
cording  to  Mr.  P.*s  own  incomestible  principies,  to  privent  the  occur* 
rence  or  continúanos  of  rotten  bougbs^  by  timely  pruning,  or  the  Axe  of 
the  Timber  Faller,  and  thereforé,  why  introduce  so  dangerous  a pallia* 
tive  — a rempdy  it  surely  was  not  his  intention  to  consider  it.  With ' 
zea!,  of  a character  that  some,  I fear,  toill  mistaké  and  othérs  condemn, 
more  loudly,  perhaps,  thán  I have  done  the  opposite  one  above,  I can* 
not  avoid  prptesting  agaínst  all  free-booting  practices,  or  allowances,  or 
elaims,  of  any  such  (tho*  it  were  even  to  make  us  appear  “ human")  in 
a country  where,  for  centuries,  évéry  species,  and  evety  part  of  Pro- 
perfy,  has  been  fiUy  and  ptrsonalfy  affropriatcd  to  somebody:  especially, 
when  an  undefined  portion  of  all  that  property  has  been  asúgned,  apd  ip 
gparanteed  by  the  Government,  to  aqswer  the  most  indefinite  toante  ef  all 
lie  Pomr : in  Epgfend,  therefore,  Wood-g^thsríag,  Gleaxúng,  jmd  all  sinñ-> 
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ít  not  unfrequently  happens,  with  young  Trees, 
Larch  in  particular,  that  there  is  a swelling  or  lárger 
jiart  at  the  sboulder,  or  springing  of  the  side-branches 
from  the  stem  ; in  taking  off  such,  it  will  not  be  advis- 
able  to  cut  quite  cióse  to  the  stem,  on  acco^nt  of  the 
increased  size  of  the  wound  in  its  bark,  that  woiild 
thereby  be  made,  noi*  is  it  often  proper  to  cut  quite 
beyond  the  swelling,  but  ratber  to  take  off  a small  parí 
of  the  swelling,  witli  the  brauch.  In  selecting  the 
targest  boughs  to  be  first  pruued,  it  will  often  be  right, 
to  have  regard  to  the  thickness  or  shge  of  their  insertion 
into,  or  springing  from  the  trunk,~as  well  as  to  the 
quantity  of  their  twigs  and  foliage,  especially  ¡f  they 
appear  to  be  thickening  next  the  Stem,  as  an  unncces- 
sary  size  of  wound  in  the  bark  will  be  sometimes 
avoided,  by  taking  off  sucb,  even  in  prcference  tolarger 
boughs  in  other  respeets. 

A very  common  error  with  Pruners  has  bcen,  to  de- 
vole  their  wholeattention  to  cleoring  up  the  Stem ,rathef 
tlian  to  promoting  the  general  health  and  tbe  increase 
of  the  heighl  of  the  Tree,  by  annually  or  bienially  re- 
lieving  it,  from  such  large  and  luxuriant  side-branches 
as  aspire  to  a rivalry  with  the  leader  (subject  alwáys, 
in  the  performance,  to  a taking  away  of  not  more  than 
one-fourth  of’its  leaves  at  once),  relieving  it  from  the 
largest  of  the  boughs  (tho’  l! ncy  may  be  smaller  than 
some  others)  fonnd  in  every  clustered  place,  or  where 
the  stem  is  nearly  beset  z&ilh  them , in«  deciduous,  or 
leaf-shedding  Trees,  in  particular.  For  when  the  side- 


lar  practices,  ought  to  be  unanimously  prohibited,  in  common  with  pnh- 
lic  Begging,  Gipsey-roving,  &c.  and  disappear,  as  perfectly  unnecessary, 
highly  mischievou8  to  the  minds  and  principies  of  the  individuáis  who 
practise  them,  and  inconsistent  with  their  State  and  condition. 

branchet 
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Wa*\ciies  kíe  rcduced  by  tliese  attcntions,  to  sucli  only 
as  are  very  subordínate  irl  size  and  vigour  (except  some, 
perbap$,  near  the  top)  to  tito  main  síetn  or  trunk,  and 
are  all  of  tijera  so  disposetl,  as  to  their  distances,  and 
procceding  pretíy  nearly  at  rigiit  anglas  from  the  trunk, 
that  clear  strips  of  bark,  on  the  diíFereiit  sides  of  the  ’ 
trunk,  can  be  readily  traced  from  the  ground  upwards 
to  near  its  top*;  there  ¡s  (lien  no.  necessity  to  be  in 
baste,  jfor  clearing  the  lower  part  of  the  steui  of  its  smaty 
living  branches,  beca  use  the  knots  of  such  will  be 
small,  and  will  be  confined  to  a very  small  dista nce 
from  the  pith,  when  the  Tree  has  arríved  at  maturity:  . 
and  (hese  small  laterals  are  an  excellent  reserve  against 
accident  or  blight,  happening  to  the  leader  or  upper 
branches,  or  the  necessity  óccurring,  of  ex  traordinary 


* An  attentive  observer,  walking  ínto  most  Elantations,  will  be  able 
to  select  a few  examples,  casually  produced,  among  the  'Larch  in  parti- 
cular, that  will  gratify  the  eye  with  all  these  perfections  in  a growing 
Tree : and  the  Owners  and  Managers  of  Plantations  would  do  well,  as 
I have  done,  often  to  study  these  models  attentively,  that  they  may  so 
•conduct  their  pruning  ope  rations,  as  to  assist  but  not  countcract  N ature.  The  , 
«ircumstance  above-mentioned,  of  the  Larch  oftener  assuming,  sponta- 
tieously,  a proper  shape  and  habit  for  producing  Timber,  than  any  otber 
of  our  Trees,  has  fitted  it,  the  best,  to  loar  tbe  neglect  of  Man  in  its  cul- 
ture, aa  to  producing  plenty  of  straigbt  Timber,  whence  a part  of  its 
celebrity  has  arisen  ¡ but  as  tho*  the  all-wise  Contriver  of  the  Uníverse, 
had  determined  to  show,  in  this,  as  in  all  ofher  things,  that  Man  is  to 
depend,  in  a principal  degree,  ori  tbe  exercise  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
faculties,  for  all  the  good  that  he  possesses:  olean  Timber,  is  least  of  all 
to  be  expected  from  the  neglect ed  Larch,  from  the  almost  incorruptible 
nature  of  its  smallest  side-br  anches  {as  Mr.  Pontey  ably  shows) ; which, 
tho*  they  be  sraothered  by  the  vicinity  of  other  Trees,  and  die,  they 
,won*t  rot  and  fall  off,  so  that  thé  bark  ‘and  dear  wood  might  grow  over 
their  places ; and  I think  it  even  observable,  that  the  mor^  trees  are  dis- 

posed  to  a right  shape  and  proportion  of  their  laterals,  the  less  are  those 

* \ 

laterals  disposed  to  die  and  dccay. 
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praning  thére  (where  the  chief  vigour  oyght  always  t<% 
líe),  as  a vent  for  the  sap  while  the  injury  is  repairing, 
ánd  by  their  leaves  to  assíst,  in  carrying  on  the  fuñe* 
tions  of  the  r£ree  in  snch  cases:  in  raany  situations 
their  shelter,  and  contributing  to  the  mass,  will  aleo 
very  beneficial,  on  the  outsides  or  skirts  of  Planta* 
tions  in  particular : and  in  some,  where  ornament  and  , 
toli^ker  aré  priraary  considerations,  as  on  the  oútskkf 
of  particular  Plantations,  and  in  narrow  belts  and 
screens,  Gentlemen  may  perhaps  be  disposed  (having 
laid  the  foundation  for  tall  and  straight  Timber,  free 
from  lar  ge  knots , as  above  directa!)  to  suspend  their 
Operations,  and  sacrifíce  entire  cleairness,  or  submit  to 
émall  knots  throughout  their  Timber,  in  order  to  obtain 
ftppearance  and  shelter,  duñng  its  growth;  very  fre* 
quentand  careful  attention  will,  however,  in  such  cases 
be  necessary,  to  cióse  prune  all  branches  that  obtain 
an  undue  share  of  vigour  and  size,  especially  if  tbey 
rival  that  of  the  trunk,  and  for  rpmoving  all  those 
branches  that  die. 

In  the  interior  and  more  sheltered  parís  of  Planta* 
tions,  the  entire  clearing  of  the  stem  from  twigs,  how 
eVer  small,  ought.  to  proceed,  as  fast  as  attention  to  the 
Other  more  essential  and  pressing  pbjecls,  explained 
above,  will  admit ; and  1 hope,  that  nothing  which 
1 have  said  herein,  will  opérate,  to  cause  this  important 
object,  and  ultímate  aira  of  Forest  Pruning,  to  be  any 
longer  delayed  than  tbey  do  require,  in  all  such  sitúa*  - 
tions  : It  appears  to  me  only  a false  and  vitiated  taste, 
that  requires  the  hiding  of  the  bodiés  of  Trees,  from 
those  who  enter  witliin  a Plantation  or  Wood,  even 
' near  it  ridings  or  uyalks,  since  those  who  cannot  men* 
tally  combine  the  useful  with  the  beautiful  in  such  k 
(and  indéed  in  all  other  cases),  ought  to  confine  their 
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^xcursions  te  tbe  Parterre»  the  Pleasure-g round , or 
Shrubbery,  or  at  raost  to  the  Pields  and  Roads ; and 
not  require  the  sedusion,  much  less  tbe  prevention,  of 
wh&t  they  have  not  discernment  enough  to  admire,  vi»* 
fine,  tall,  straight  and  clear  trunks  of  Trees,  surmounted 
DrUh  open  and  weU  disposed  and  shaped,  but  not  o ver 
large  heads,  in  the  futí  luxuriance  of  foliation  : these 
being  to  me,  and  to  raany  whose  opinions  I the  most 
reverence,  among  the  most  beautifui  and  gratifying  ob« 
jects  in  the  inanimate  cteation. 

But  it  is  tiste  that  1 cióse  this  subject,  and  lea  re  its 
en  forcé  mea  t to  the  more  able  pens  of  Mr.  Pontey  and 
olhers,  afíér  mentioning,  that  the  winter  season  is  the 
time  in  which  pruning  on  a large  scale  mnst  principally 
/.  be  performed,  and  which  may  safdy  be  carried  on,  be* 
t'ween  September  and  Aprih  the  taking  off  dead  leaders, 
and  others  of  the  smaHer  operations  in  the  training  of 
young  trees,  and  whcre  no  'considerable  nurabers  of  cut 
«urfaces  are  exposed,  may  withont  risk  be  performed 
at  any  time,  by  careful  and  skilful  persons ; and  thus 
tlie  Director,  and  most  skilful  persons  employed,  in 
large  establish menta,  may  be  coostantly  kept  at  work 
with  advantage,  in  the  Nursery,  or  in  looking  o ver  the 
young  Plañtations. 

Tbe  thinmng  of  Plantations,  or  regulaling  the  dis- 
lances  of  the  Plañís,  according  to  the  growth  and  na* 
ture  of  the  Tre^s,  tbe  exposare,  and  oth er  oircum» 
stances,  thougb  far  more  attended  to  in  the  past  age, 
in  this  and  other  Ceunties,  iban  prufting,  except  in 
particular  inst anees,  and  those  mostly  of  Oak,  that 
have  fallen  onder  my  observation,  is  confessed  by 
Mr.  Pontey,  to  be  a far  more  difficult  part  of  wood  roa- 
nagement,  than  any  other,  and  pne  on  which  the  same 
simple  principies  and  short  practical  rules  cannot  be 
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laid  down : nevertheless,  the  imporfance  of  its  being 
properly  conducted,  and  nut  neglected,  is  so  great,  i n 
all'points  of  view,  that  Owncrs  óf  Plantations,  or  tlieir 
Agents,  ought  to  malte  it  íheir  particular  study,  or  if 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  and  complícation  of  the  con* 
sideral ions  which  it  involves,  they  should  once,  íf  not 

periodícally,  take  the  opinión,  and  have  a report  from 

* » 

fióme  professionai  man*  like  Mr.  Pontey,  to  assist  them 
in  the  couducling  tfyis  parf  of  their  Plañí ation  business, 
which  they  will  rarely  find  it  safe  to  confide  wholly,  to, 
the  local  persons  fully  capable  of  most  other  poinls  of 
its  management* 

That  Planta! ions  are  much  oftener  made  loo  thin 
than  too  thick,  in  the  first  instance,  may  safely  1 think 
be  affirmed,  witji  the  slight  degrees  of  attention  that 
have  usually  been  paid  to  thinningand  pruning  them  ; 
but  when  these  are  intended  to  be  constantly  and  syste- 
matically  pursued,  no  doubt  but  thick  planling,  as  two 
and  three  to  four  fcet  distances,  rhust  answer  best,  when 
it  is  considerad,  that  Fencing,  Rent,  Taxes,  Tithes 
(if  by  composition)  and  Supeririténdance,  indeed  all 
but.  Plants  and  Planting,  are  the  same  for  half  as  for  a 
double  crop,  on  the  same  extent  of  ground  : and  that 

X 
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* The  ÁuthorV  professionai  practice  in  Mineral  Svrvtying,  has  lcd  him 
to  pay  much  attention  to  the  growth  of  different  sorts  of  Trees  on  parti- 
cular soils  and  Strata}  which  he  has  be^n  cailed  in  to  investígate  beneath, 
and  in  particular  situations  of  moisture  from  sp rings,  dronght,  exposure, 
&c. : a species  of  knowledge,  which  if  applied  at  or  prior  to  the  com- 
mencement  of  Plantations,  would  be  found  eminently  serviceable ; and 
the  same  is  scarcely  lesa  iiseful,  in  conjunction  with  the  true  principies  of 
pruning  and  rearing  individual  Trees,  in  determining  on  the  tima  and 
degrees  of  thinning  them,  and  whether  a present  or  future  appropriation 
Of  the  crop,  on  iands  already  planted,  ought  to  be  made : to  which  ob- 
jects,  his  Reports  on  Estates  are  sometimes  directed,  when  so  desired  by 
his  employers.  ' ' 
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tile  Plants  will  for  a certain  time,  wilhont  anjeare,  and 
for  a longer  one  with  proper  pruning,  grow  no  woise, 
but  often  much  better,  for  being  thus  thick.,  in  almost 
all  situations,  bíit  particularly  in  exposed  ones,  no  003 
can  deny ; thcre  can  alsó  be  no  room  to  doubt,  but  the  v 
supemumerary  or Nurse  Trees,  instead  of  being  sooocut 
down  for  Faggot  or  Brush-wood  (which  in  tbe  Coai 
Districte  are  often  of  trifling  or  no  valué)  to,  prevent 
their  boughs  injuring  or  choaking  tbe  better  Trees,  or 
those  intended  to  remain,  which  too  often  they  do, 

, through  negLect,  might  alL,  by  proper  pruning,  stand 
until  they  were  much  jiiore  valuable  as  smali  Poles  ; 
and  by  which  pfocedure,  a better  opportunity  would 
be  given,  for  selecting  ihe  Trees  (when  wholly  or  prin* 
cipally  pfone  or  a few  sor(s)  of  thc  most  favourable 
form  and  .growth,  and  standing  at  more' proper  dis- 
ta nces,  than  when  the  permanent  Trees  and  Nurses  are 
more  determined  on  at  the  time  of  piant ing, 

It  has  appeared  to  me  also,  tliat  the  biggest  Trees 
are  geueraily  left  in  thinning,  when  often,  tbe  smaller, 
or  second  rate  ones.  are  better  grown,  lcss  taperiug, 

. more  uniform  in  size,  and  would  ultiinately  make  more 
profitable  Timbcr,  and  bear  to  stand  nearer  together 
without  injury  lo  each  otlier,  than  those  which  bap* 
pened  to  take  the  lead  al  first,  wliile  tkese,  being 
brougkt  thus  early  to  inarkel  as  pruned  Poles*,  would 
matenaily  diminish  the  first  cost,  and  accumulaling 
ponipound  ínteres!  upon  it9  which  ought  in  every  case 
to  ,be  calculated,  against  the' valué  of  tbe  growing 


* Where  a permanent  Wood  is  intended,  and  diese  larger  and  first 
selected  Trees  to  be  chopped  down,  are  of  the  sorts  adapted  to  Undei- 
wood,  the  progress  of  such  Underwood  would  be  much  facilitated^  before 
the  other  Trees  had  too  much  advanced  in  height,  and  in  branching  over 
these  young  stools.  * . - ' 
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fcropj  in  eirery  Plantaron  (see  p.  225  and  839).  Irt* 
Vety  fcw  years  a second  thinning  of  Potes,  rauch  mora 
Víiltiable  than  the  first,  wouldfollow,and  again  in 
toüthefew  years  more;  but  the  rate*  the  progresa,  or  the. 
lime  ofthese,  it  is  impossible  to  treat  fully  of  in  this 
place,  for  the  reasons  above  gi ven. 

Gradual  thinning,  and  not  excessive  at  any  one 
tirnc^  may  howevcr  be  safety  takcn  as  general  rules  t 
ttftd  in  calculating  the  progress  of  Plan  tai  i oas,  or  insti* 
tüting  ealculations  for  asccrtaining  the  propriety  and 
times  of  further  thinnings,  particularly  of  JFir  Planta» 
tions,  the  Calculator  should  be  careful,  to  take  in  the 
Trees  of  nll  sizes,  oh  an  acre,  or  sorne  given  space  snffi* 
fciently  large,  or  be  may  be  greatly  deceiVed,  by  infer* 
ting  ntimbets  of  Trccs  from  a few  neárest  dist anees 
bpart,  or  the  total  mtantre  and  *oalue  of  Piantations  by 
fcelecting  Trees  of  a mean  size,  content  or,  valué,  than 
tyliich  hótkjng  is  niore  difficult,  or  liableto  dcceivethan 
the  eye  is  in  such  case,  except  after  severa!  actual  and 
careful  experimenfs,  in  Piantations  similárly  circum» 
tetanced  as  hiuted  adready,  p.  240. 

Fir  Piantations, , where  no  Underwood  or  succession  4 
Crup  can  be  growing,  after  proper  pruníng  and  traía* 
íhg,  would  require  to  stand  much  thicker  than  has 
been  supposed,  or  rccommended  by  severa!  persons,  for 
pfoducing  the  greatest  ultímate  profit  to  the  owner  of 
the  soil,  bolh  to  avoid  h&ving  any  vacant  or  unoccupied 
parts  óf  hisground,  however  small  individually,  and 
because  Fir  Timber  grown  in  such  circumstances,  is 
liatdcr,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  valuable  sorts  of 
jforeign  deal,  the  best  of  which  is  grown  in  remarkabie 
thick  and  tlose  Woods:  tire  thinning  théreforeof  Fit 
Piantations  musí  sooner  and  more  entirely  cease,  than 
tyith  tfiixed  and  decida ous  Piantations,  where  profitable 

cueces» 
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succestions  will  spring  up,  among  tbe  comparatively 
few  Trees,  that  are  ultimately  to  remara  for  Timber  of 
full  size«  And  after  a certain  State  of  thinness  in  Fir 
Grovesis  arrived  at,  by  successive  thinnings,  tbis  pro? 
ceas  should  stop,  until  the  result  of  matare  considera* 
tion  and  well-grounded  calculations,  show  the  proper 
times  of  bringing  the  entire  crop  to  market,  in  portions 
of  the  surface  ai  once:  and  then  ira  media  tely  planting 

agam,  in  too  uneven  or  rough  situations  to  adrait  of 

» 

cultivation  folio wing,  which  otherwise  would  be  the 
most  advisable  coursc,  probably,  for  the  owner  and  the 
country  also,  as  hinted  page  268* . 


SECT  IV. TIMBEA. 

The  increasing  scarcity  of  large  Oak  Timber  for 
naval  purposes,  has  been  the  subject  of  many  and  grave, 
discussions  of  late  years ; from  all  which  it  most  evi- 
dently  follows,  I think,  that  the  two  principal  causes 
of  the  evil  are,  the  almost  general  delapidation*,  neg- 
lect,  and  mismanagement  of  the  public  Wood-landst 
and  the  decrease  of  large  Timber  on  prívate  lands,  par* 
ticularly  since  the  extensión  of  Ganals  facilitated  its 
carriage  to  market,  owing,  to  an  almost  general  disco* 
very  by  the  Proprietors  of  such,  that  young  Timbet 
pays  vastly  better  to  the  grower  than  large,  as  observad 
page  221  and  227 ; and  to  which  the  remedies  seeni 
apparent,  viz.  first,  reform  the  entire  system  of  perqui* 
sites  and  of  common  rights,  and  other  abuses,  and  in* 

i 

* Or  dearbofation  rather,  aa  I have  hinted  in  lame  particular  mitinees 
¡a  the  first  volume,  p.  361. 

consista 
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COnsistent  claims  on  the  public  Wood-lands  ; and  eo* 
tirely  sepárate  and  fence,  plant,  prune,  thin,  and  roa* 
tiage  on  the  best  principies,  all  the  lands  of  tbis 
description,  which  remain  to  the  Crown  ; and  scGond, 
to  ofler  such  prices  for  large  Timber  in  fu  tu  re,  as  sbalb 
show  it  to  be  the  interesé  of  individuáis,  to  reserve  and 

/ v 

protect  their  Oaks  now  standing,  and  to  enter  coníi- 
dentlyonthe  planting  and  trainingof  numerous  others, 
for  centuries  that  are  yet  to  come : as  I llave  hinted 
ftlfeady,  page  227.  1 

Some  legislative  provisión  roay  be  applied,  perbaps, 
to  the  Hcreditary  and  Churcli  Lands,  with  goodefFect, 
to  thisend,  by  enabling  persons  in  possession,  who  under 
proper  circurnstances,  and  the  national  guarantee, 
reserve,  or  even  plant  and  train  Oaks  for  Naval  Tiinber, 
to  raise  or  draw  á part,  of  the  great  profíts  that  will 
accrue  to  the  Possessor  of  the  Estate,  when  such  Timber 
shall  arrive  at  maturity,  and  be  cut  and  purchased  for 
the  Royal  Navy,  and  out  of  the  produce  of  which 
future  sales,  these  mortgages  or  advances  should  be  first 
discliarged  or  repaid.  In  thé  mean  time,  the  making 

of  Canals  and  better  contri  ved  Turnpike  roads , into  all 

\ 

the  distriets  of  the  kingdom,  would  grently  facilítate 

the  rcmoval  of  such  Timber,  and  should  on  this,  as 

\ 

well  as  on  every  other  consideration,  ex  perico  ce  the 
fostering  caro  and  assistance  of  Government,  in  dis* 
countenancing  the  vexations  and  uiulue  privileges 
- claimed,  in  favour  of  large  Parks,  and  of  Mili  Streams 
of  water  (for  Canals),  beyond  that  of  Lamí  itsclf,  in 
opposition  to  the  íaking  parts  of  thein,  on  cquitable 
terms,  for  these  iruporlant  and  public  purposes ; the 
retrenching  of  all  unnecessary  fees  and  expenses  in  obtuin- 
ing  Parliamenlary  Acts  for  sucb  purposes,  and  imposing 

therciij 
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therein  no  clairas  of  cxemption  froni  Tolls  in  favour  of 
Government.  ' 

Another  most  important  object  to  tbe  increase  of 
lía  vy  Timber  would  be,  the  remo  val  of  the  false  pride 

i 

and  mistaken  notions,  that  occasion  tbe  Great  to  thiftb, 
too  commonly,  tbat  a large  qüantity  of  oíd  and  spoU* 
ing  Timber  is  conducive  to  tbe  grandeur  of  their 
parks  and  domains  : as  if  adozen  or  twénty  very  oíd 
and  venerable  Oáks,  wliich  1 adinit  to  be  among  the 
most  intere6ting  and  indubitable  marks  of  heréditary 
great  ness  in'the  owners  (and  should  be  preserved  with 
religious  carc),  were  not,  toben  properlydisplayed,  and 
set  off  by  surrounding  scenery  of  an  opposite  character, 
as  eífectual  or  more  so  to  this  end,  iban  five  times  as 
many  acres  of  Trees,  which  disglist  by  the  inutility 
and  uniformity  of  their  character,  and  exhibit  'rather 
the  folly,  neglect,  and  want  of  public  spirit  in  the 
owner,  than  any  thing  else.  I am  aware,  tbat  vúlgar 
prejudices  run  bigh  in  favour  of  tbese  things,  and  tbat 
the  axe  of  the  Timber-faller  is  no  sooner  heard  in  a 
great  man’s  Park  or  Domain,  than  the  bead  and  tongue 
of  every  idle  gossip  is  set  to  work,  to  invent  and  propa# 
gate  stories  of  Gaming-Tables,  Contested-Elections, 
Crina.  Cous.,  Extravagant  Mistresses,  & c.  &c.9  to 
account  for  that  appropriation  of  property,  for  which 
policy,  reason,  and  the  wants  of  the  State,  so  imperi- 
ously  cali.  > 

Perbaps  the  only  remedy  for  this  important  impedí» 
ment  to  the  supply  of  the  Navy  with  Timber  now 
jipe,  and  the  making  way  for  other  Trees  that  would 
Lave  the  best  chance  of  follówing  them  hereafter, 
would  be,  for  some  of  the  able  and  illustrious  indivi- 
duáis in  this  Class,  whose  characters  and  motives  are 
*bove  suspieion  on  the  grounds  alluded  to,  to  cause 

surveys 
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Surveys  and  elassifications  of  the  Timber  on  tbeir  Es-f 
tates  to  be  roade,  as  to  what  is  now,  and  witl  at  suc* 
oéeding  periods,  be  ripe  for  naval  pin  poses,  and  to  pre- 
sen! an  abstract  and  an  offier  of  the  same  to  Govern- 
ntcnt,  for  the  public  Service,  on  ierras  fully  adequ&te, 
áccording  as  times  and  circumstancesfayonred  the  fall- 
ing  of  it : and  if  this  uvas  followed  up,  by  the  proper 
details  and  arguments,  addressed  to  ether  Park  Owtiers 
and  the  Public,  showing  the  reasonableness  and  great 
advantages  of  such  a system  of  prooeeding  with  respect 
to  Park  Timber,  irnich  raight  be  aoconplisbed. 

/ A more  public  and  perfect  ynderetanding,  as  to  the 
aiodes  of  getting  Timber  admitted  udo  the  Dock-yardsp 
tibe  raodes  and  proportions  of  Measuring,  Prices,  Ex- 
penses of  Carriage,  &c.  &c.  seemaláomuch  wanted,  in 
arder  that  Gentlemen  roay  not  beforced,  as  at  presen! 
ís  nearly  the  case,  to  sell  tbeir  Timber  destined  for  the 
Ñavy,  to  straagers,  who  come  to  bargain  for  it  stand- 
ing,  by  modes  of  measurement,  and  computations,  and 
Jtllowances,  bui  littie,  if  at  all,  undcrstood  by  tbeir  re* 
stdent  Agents,  in  many  parts  of  England ; and  thro* 
whích,  tbey  are  ofien  most  grossly  itnposed  upon  ; and 
the  «ubsequent  condnct  of  the  Timber  Contractors  in 
such  cases,  in  lavishing  what  tbey  have  so  easily  come 
by,‘for  the  sake  of  ready  money,  impresses  the  vulgar 
of  tbe  neighbourhood,  and  even  some  better-inforroed 
persons  in  a wider  circle,  with  ideas,  of  great  impro<» 

ridence,  distress,  and  folly,  having  led  to  such  a state 

\ 

oí  things*. 


Owing 


* I knew  a Nobleman  some  years  ago,  whom  motives,  partly  of  a pri-* 
Vate,  and  partly  of  a public  nature,  induced  to  intend  the  Timber  on  90 
«eres  of  hit  Park*  for  a Royal  Docfcyard,  and  dÍMOed  tiU  principa 

JLaw 


* 
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Owing  to  the  vcry  intrícate  and  almo&t  uaknown  t©« 
lation  thnt  subsista,  between  the  quantity  or  contení  of 
a Tree,  or  lot  of  Timber*  as  such  is  iuvariably  mea* 
sured  stand  i ng,  and  lieing  while  round,  in  all  the  WoocU 
and  parts  of  England,  by  what  is  calied  round  or  girt 
mensure,  and  the  measure  calied  tquare  or  calipcr  moa» 
su  re,  by  which  it  is  contracted  for  and  tafeen  into  th§ 
public  Dock-yards,  aod  into  most ' prívate  Sbip* 

**  1 < ■ I ) | 1 ■ I ■ " "»  » 

Daw  Agent  in  JL.ondon,  to  take  steps  for  the  sale  of  it : he  recomoiendai 
some  famous  Timber  Valuer  from  a distant  county  to  be  employed,  an4 
Who  took  with  him  to  the  spot,  a still  «nove  noted  Navy  Timber  Con» 
tractor,  or  Dealer:  between  theae,  the  btteiness  was  snugly  managed, 
lindpr  the  eye  of  the  Nohleman  himself,  and  who  was  induced  (from  the 
representations  inade  to  him)  to  think  and  speak,  of  the  ivondcrfvl prict§ 
he  had  made  of  his  Timber ; his  resident  Agent,  however,  who  had  t>eei| 
thought  by  the  Auditor,  too  mezperienced  to  be  at  all  coQsufted  oq  the 
business,  saw  some  reasons  to  suspect  that  aU  was  not  right,  and  he  was 
tndustxious  during  the  fatiing  of  the  Timber,  to  measure  it  corj-ectly  each 
rvening,  before  witnesses,  after  the  Contractor’s  men  had  left  work,  an4 
to  obtain  Information  of  the  difFerent  sales  of  Bark  and  Fire-wood*  an4 
pf  all  the  expenses  on  the  spot,  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  from  peoplq 
©f  the  neigfibonrhpod  being  employed»  except  an  óyerldoker  or  two,  sent 
by  the  Timber  Dealer ; and  the  result  was,  that  after  deducting  from 
the  prime  cost  agrced  on,  the  net  and  almost  immediate  $ums  receivejjjbf 
3ark  and  Tops,  the  whole  lot  of  Timber  stood  the  buypr  in  somethipg 
less  than  sixpence  per  Jbot9  cr  less  than  the  low  pnce  of  Billet-wood  there 
at  the  time ! but  as  the  Agent  expected,  this  did  not  prove  the  wprgt  of 
this  case,  for  instead  of  the  Timber  being  all  qr  nearly  so,  taken  awayiQv . 
the  Nayy,  as  was  expected,  as  above  mentioned,  by  fa t the  gréater  pay£ 
pf  it  was  afterwards  retailed  in  the  npighbourhood,  at  ^econd  and  third, 

, 4cc.  hands,  and  every  carpcpter,  wlieeler,  and  purchaser  at  the  Lord'* 
regular  and  annual  sales,  from  his  extensive  Spring  Woods,  were  supp)ic4 
with  several  years  consumption,  of  better  .Timber  than  they  had  beeq  • 
peed  to  buy,  at  les?  tban  half  the  former  pnces,  tho’  Timber  was  theq 
fapidly  ac^vancing!  The  Timber  therefore  that  his  Agent  had  to  sel), 
wat  for  several  years  depreciated  in  price,  and  great  part  of  it  remaine4 
unsold;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  this  Nobleman  declared,  an4 
smfortunately  has  kept  his  word,  that  be  wou|4  neyer  sell  anqther  Tref 
standing,  as  long  as  he  liye4* 


/ 
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yards}  &c.*  and  bo(h  of  wbich  diffef  so  variably  and  ma* 
feñally,  from  the  true  cubic  or  solid  measure,  in  use  iá 
ali  Deal-yards,  Carpenters’  Shops,  & c.  that  tbere  are 
Yery  few  Timber  Owners,  or  their  resident  Agents*  ae- 
quainted  or  nearly  so,  wilh  what  the  produce  m Mea * 
ture  of  Iheir  Timber  would  be,  when  dclivered  into  a 
Dotík-yard  í it  lias,  therefore,  been  of  little  ose  to  such 
(except  to  deceive),  that'  Government  have  occasion- 
aíly  made  known  the  contract  préce$  of  Oak  Timber 
in  the  Dock-yards ; as  it  has  been  in  the  power  of  the 
prívate  or  intermedíate  Contractors,  or  other  ¡nterested 
persons,  to  pass  off  whatever  assertions  tbey  pteased  on 
the  Timber  O wner:  but  who  sooher  or  later  disco ver* 
ing,  that  hís  prime  Timber  thus  applied,  produced  so 
notoriously  less  tlian  it  ougbt,  or  than  bis  smaller  and 
xnuch  inferior  Timber  actually  did,  in  some  inst  anees, 
as  sometimes  to  raise  the  laugh  of  the  least  observing 
figainst  him,  among  his  Agents  and  Neighbours;  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  he  lias  eitbcr  determined  to 
let  his  Timber  stand,  or  tó  use  it  for  hisown  purposes 
of  Buildíng,  Fencing,  &C.  insteád  of  payiug  high  du- 
fies  on  Foreign  Deal  (wbich  are  among  the  most  ©pe* 
íative  causes  of  the  scareity  of  Navy  Oak),  and  to  sell 
any  surplus  he  maydiave  of  large  Timber,  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ‘Coopers,  Cabinet-makers,  &q.  who  have  been 
always  ready  to  give  much  more  for  Buts,  that  suited 
their  particular  purposes,  than  Návy  Contractors  wouldv 


4 Several  yeafs  ago,  I explained  the  Mathematical  Theory,  and  gave 
' a Table,  and  easy  directions,  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  and  valué  in 
either  of  these  measures,  from  having  the  quantity,  pnce,  and  necessafy 
particulars  given  (as  thé  degree  of  bnving  squared  Timber ) in  the  other, 
in  Mr.  Alexander  Tilloch’s  íhilosophical  Magazine,  No.  75,  VoL  XIX. 
p.  213;  a sübject  which  no  Mathematical  or  other  Author  has  touched 
«pon,  that  I have  read  or  heard  of. 

g¡V* 
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gite  fbr  the  whole  Trees,  when  such  were  cross-cut, 
ánd  while  the  large  tops  thus  left,  were  almost  as  ser- 
Viceable  in  the  common  building  purposes  of  the 
Owner  as  clearer  Tirabef. 

About  an  hundred  of  the  finest  Oaks  thatl  heard  óf 

i 

being  fell  in  Derbyshire,  while  on  my  Survey , were  thús 
appropriated  to  the  Cooper  and  tbe  Cabinet-maker, 
instead  of  the  Roy  al  Navy,  a§  I was  told,  from  the 
Park  of  Lord  Scarsdale  at  Kedleston^  in  1803  : theac- 
count  which  Mr.  William  Clarke,  his  Lordship’s  Wood- 
man,  gave  of  the  measure  and  valué,  or  sale  prices,  of 
oiie  of  these  very  fine  Trees,  was  as  follows,  viz- 


550  feet  of  Tiraber,  at  5s.  6 dé  perfoot,  > £ 251  5 
(round  measure) 

9 Tons  of  Bark,  at  4Z.  36  0 

Arms  and  Brushwood, ...... ..........  14  0 

• i 

2 12 


Total, 


0 

0 

O 

6 


£203  17  6 


It  was  stated  at  the  same  time,  that  among  many  other 
very  fine  Oaks  stanchng  in  the  same  Park,  there  was  one 
io,  large  and  fine,  that  it  was  estimated.  to  be  worth 
more  thaa  the  above  by  fifí  y pounds  or  more! 

In  order,  tberefore,  to  second  the  endeavóurs  of  those 
disposed  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Roy  al  Navy,  in 
the  sale  of  their  large  Oaks,  on  terms  fiiii  as  good  at 

least  as  they  can  make  elsewhere  (and  who  should  ex- 

, • \ 

pectthera  to  take  less?),  would  it  not  be  ad  vi  sable,  for 
Government,  on  receiving  ofters  of  lots  óf  Park  Tim- 
bar, as  above,  to  send  down  some  clever,  honesl,  and 
ateady  Person,  previously  well  acquainted  with  the 
modas  of  measuring,  ¡nspecting,  and  rec?iving  Timber, 
jpERBY.  vol.  ii.]  v inte 
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into  tbe  Dock-yards,  and  how  far  different  aires  or 
shapes  of  Trees,  or  -slight  defects  (as  small  dead  or  rot- 
ten  Knots,  Shakes,  Cups,  foxey  Butts,  &c.),  would  ex- 
clude  or  affect  tbe  valué  per  J^oad  ? all  which  be  should 
explain  to  tbe  Timber*owner  or  his  resident  Agent, 
without  reserve  or  deception,  in  any  point:  and  that 

sucb  Person  sbould  stay  on  the  spot  during  tbe  fall, 

\ 

to  poiut  out  the  necessary  precautions  in  falling,  to 
avoid  hreaking  or  splitting  valuable  Ctooks  or  Knees ; 
to  measure  all  that  is  fell,  first  by  the  girt  or  usual 
method;  to  point  out  any  Trees,  or  parts  of  theiq, 
which  when  down  xnay  appear  i m proper  for  Navy 
purposes,  and  to  mark  off  all  the  Trees  and  large  Arms 
in  the  proper  places  for  cross-cutting : it  might  also  be 
desirable,  that  experienced  Hewers  and  Sawyers  sbould 
be  ready,  wbo  sbould  proceed  with  the  hewing  and 
sawing  (at  the  Owner’s  cost,  and  witbout  any  perqui- 
sites,  but  under  tbis  Person ’s  direction)  as  fast  as  the 
Trees  werc  felled,  peeled,  and  cross-cut,  according  to 
tbe  best  and  fairest  methods  of  performing  tbese  opera- 
tions,  between  the  Buyer  and  the  Seller : he  should  im- 
mediately  measure  all  Trees  and  Knees  as  they  were 
hewn,  according  to  the  caliper  method,  and  Piank  ao 
cording  to  the  solid  or  piank  measure,  and  render  co¿ 
pies,  and  fally  explain  all  these  accounts,  to  the  Tim» 
ber-owner  or  ;his  Agent:  be  should  further  be  ready, 
by  his  knowledge  of  Timber  Carríers,  and  their  prices, 
&c.  to  assist  in  the  cohveyance  of  such  hewn  Trees, 
Piank,  and  Knees,  to  the  Docjc-yard  intended,  and  in 
gettingit  there  passed,  on  arrLval,  without  prejudice, 
favour,  or  delay.  Snch  person  to  be  paid  for  bis  tíme 
and  expenses  by  Government;  to  claim  or  accept  no 
Fees  or  Perquisites  whatever  from  the  omien  or  others, 
and  to  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  purchasing 

the 
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the  Timbé#,  or  btiying  or  selHng  mj  Tops,  Borle,  Chips, 
or  Qffal  thetefrom,  bixt  áll  tliese  to  go  tbro’  tbe  ordí- 
imry  chaníoel*  of  the  Tirflber*óvrríer’a  bosiness,  or  that 
of  his. Agentó.  By  tfre$6  Asearos,  that  rnotnál  KAowtedgé 
and  coirfídence  iwrgfct  be  formed,-  or  restored,  I thfak, 
between  thé  gfoWer  of  Timbes  and  the  consume#, 
wbteb  is  neees&try,  fot  rmtoving  a tery  principal  bat 
1o  the  suppfy  of  the  Navy  froni?  prívate  sóttrces,  in  thé 
inferid  dfttrtetá  In  particular,  and  for  preteffthíg  the 
perversión  of  this  inValuabfe  atíkde,  to  léSfc  important 
propases.  By  way  of  a pro  per  bóunty  to  the  posses* 
sors  of  largé  Timbe#  who  adoptad  this  plan,  it  iVonld 
be  right  to  matee  no  dedueeion  fbr  fbe  ageácy  above¿ 
mentionédy  but  álíó'vv'  frtftft  íbe  public  ptbrse  the  fúft 
aumthat  Timbe*  Contractos  a Te  patd?  at  the  time  fot 
the  Kke  artilles.  ft  raigbí  be  fearéd,  that  the  présent 
GontractOfs,  and  perhapé  the  Receiving  Oftcers  at  thé 
Yards,  tfoold-  víolently  opposé  this  plan:  sboftld  it 
so  oeccny  thé  Compfrollení  and  others,  whóse  duty  to 
the  Public  it  is,  tc^watch  the  condoct  of  the  latter  Gett* 

, tlemetr,  rtrighf,  by  a vigilttnt  attentióri  to  the  rtiannet  ni 

wliicli  that  dpposition  was  carried  on,  pethaps  náake 
some  discoveriesy  of  lastiríg  itnportance  to  the  Public^ 
at  aity  mte,  they  mighf  soon  efleetnaily  silence  the  op¿ 
position  of  theit  ovvti  servants  to  the  mensure,  wh  ale  ver 
they  might  do  towardk  paéifyihg  the  imddié  Rfen,  that 
nOMr  aknost  exchisiVfely  pass  their  Timber  intó  the  Roya! 
Bxsk-yards. 

Iri  ordeT  to  coltect  iníbfttiatiofi  on  the  itíatiy  Corrí  p&- 

cated  fhets  and  circnmetances  4ttát  rfeláfe  to  the  ptánt* 

ing",  traiftíngyfaltihg,1  sale,  and  converting  of  Navy  o# 

Sfef  p Timber,  a Wfell-dígetfted  set  of  Qverits  vVefe  dravrti 

upamicirddl&tfed,  ifl  1807,  by  the  ComrñiMOners  fbt 

the  revising  and  dígesfíng  *hé  GiVi!  Aflbii%  of  Bis 

y 2 jesty’s 

' / 

4 

\ 
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* 
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jesty*s  Nayy,  and  Answers  solipited  from  the  several 
Planters,  Thnber-owners,  and  Professionjl  Men,  who 
were  thought  most  likely  tó  give  useful  information. 
Two  of  the  Answers  to  this  set  of  Queries  I had  tbe  op- 
portanity  of  pertising,  some  time  ago,  viz.  those  by  the  late 
Mr.  Tilomas  Davis,  of  Long  Leat,  in  Wiltshire,  Agent 
to  theMarquis  of  Bath,  which  he  communicaied  also  to 
the  Bath  Society,  and  who  printed  it  in  their  “ Letters 
and  Papers;”  and  wherein  he  ably  shows  (as  I have 
before  observed,  p.  227,  Note),  that  the  inferiority  of 
the  price  of  largeTimber,  compared  with  that  of  small, 
is  tbe  principal  canse,  of  the  alarming  and  inqreasing 
scarcity  of  large  Oak  Timber:  and  the  Answers  by  Mr. 
James  Dowland  of  Cuckney,  in  Notts,  Agent  to  tbe 
Puke  of  NeWcastle,  &c.  which  be  sbowed  me  when  at 
his  House,  artd  to  which  I have  before  alluded  lierein: 
The  valuable  and  im portan t nature  of  the  information 
in  the  Answers  by  .these  Gentlemen,  has  made  me  anxi- 
ons,  before  setting  about  this  Chapter,  to  enquire  if 
they  and  the  other  Answers  had  been  printed,  in  order 
.that  I might  refer  to  them : on  enquiring  at  the  Office 
of  Woods,  in  Whitehall  Place,  in  January  last  (1811),  I 
was  very  politely  shown  two  large  ManuscriptVolumes, 
one  containing  the  Answers  aboye  alluded  to,  and  the 
other,  a set  of  Answers  by  the  same  or  sinlilar  Personé, 
to  a subsequent  set  of  Queries  issoed  by  Lord  Glen- 
bervie,  the  present  Surveyor-General  of  Woods,  &c. ; 
and  both  of  which  sets  of  Answers  remain  yet  unpub- 
lished : a circumstance  of  considerable  regret,  as  their 
contents  ought  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  Public.  By 
recording  here  these  latter  Queries  (which  have  been 
several  times  referred  to  herein),  and  a List  of  the  Per* 
sons  whose  Answers  have  been  received  and  preserved 
as  aboye,  I may  hope  to  be  instrumental  in  forwarding 

the 
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the  desirable  end¿  of  the  future  publication  of  theír 
Answers  at  length  s while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Que- 
ries  themselves  maj  have  the  effect*  of  turning  Gentle- 
men’s  attention  more  to  the  important  subjects  to  which 
th  ey  relate* 

' , ■ ^ , * 

Office  of  Woodsy  Foresís,  fef  c. 

Londonf  2\st  Dec.  1807. 

Queries  reiative  to  the  Cultivation^  Management , #c. 

of  Navy  Timber . 

1.  Whether  Oaks  thrive  best  raised  from  the  Acora,  the  Seedling, 
or  after  au  intermedíate  transplantation  to  a Niu^erv  ? 

2.  At  what  age  is  it  best  to  plant  Oaks,  notsown  ? 

* 

3.  Has  it  been  sufficienily  ascertained  by  experience,  that  it  is 
injurio us  to  shorten  the  Tap  and  lateral  Rootsof  Oak  when  planted  ? 

4.  Should  the  lateral  Branches  be  pruned,  and  if  so,,  how  near 
¿the  Stem,  and  how  high  up  ? 

5.  WiH  notOaks  thrive  in  a greatvariety  of  soils  and  expositions, 
as  in  the  very  difieren t soils  of  Sussex,  ifhere  the  land,  alraost  cióse 
to  the  surface,  is  a loose  fine  whitish  sand;  in  the  rich  loam  of  Dean 
Forest,  Jiolt  and  Bere  Forests,  &c.  or  the  poorer  soil  which  prevnils 
in  many  parts  of  the  New  Forest? 

6.  How  near  should  Oaks  origi  nally  be  planted  to  one  another? 

7.  How  (riten,  and  in  what  proportion,  should  they  be  thinned  ? 

8.  How  many  should  be  ultimately  left  on  ¿n  acre,  or,  in  other 
words,  at  what  distance  should  they  be  ultimately  left  from  each 
•other,  or  how  much  space  should  be  allotted  to  each  Oak? 

9.  Is  it  advisable  to  sdw  or  plant  Hollies,  Hawthorns,  Furze,  or 
Broom  with  the  Oaks  when  planted,  as  in  open  natural  Woods  the  ' 
young  Oaks  are  observed  to  thrive  ainong  Buslies  of  those  Plants ; 
or  is  the  only'advantage  derived  from  those  Bushes  the  protection 
from  being  trudden  down,  or  browsed  by  Cattle? 

10.  If  Oaks  have  been  planted  and  sufiered  to.  continué  too  long 
cióse  without  thinning,  will  they  upon  being  thinned  swell  out  and 
grow  in  thickness  of  Trunk,  or  are  they  not  more  apt  in  such  case 
to  produce  small  lateral  Branches  and  Folíage,  without  án  increase 
jn  the  diameter  of  the  Trunk  ? 


Y 3 


11.  Are 
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ti.  Are  Qáks  which  grow  in  poor  soils,  and  slowly, of  a firxner  tea- 
tqre,  apd  more  durable  Timber,  tbqn  when  they  grow  in  rjcher  land  ? 

12.  May  sorae  of  the  large  Lirabs  of  fin  Oak  be  safely  lopped 
with  benefit,  or  without  injury  to  the  Tree;  and  if  so,  at  what  dis- 
tance  from  tlie  Trunk? 

\ 

1 S.  Would  it  be  advantageoos  to  sow  or  plant  Beech,  Sweet  or 
Spanistt  Chesnut,  Fir,  Larch,  or  any  other,  and  what,  Trees  Ínter- 
npxed  in  Plantations  of  Oak?  Beech  are  observed  frequently  to 
grow  qp  naturaUyin  Q&k  Woods,  sometiraes  a Beech  from  appa- 
rcntly  one  and  the  same  stool  with  an  Oak. 

14.  U o w raany  years  does  experience  and  observation  shew,  on 
the  average,  that  Oaks  will  continué  growing  in  height  and  thickness, 
when  planted  under  reasonably  advantageous  circurastances  of  soil, . 
method  of  planting,  exposition,  &c.  ? 

15.  How  long,  on  the  average,  will  an  Oak  remain  without  get- 
ting  worse,  after  it  has  ceased  growing? 

16.  Will  an  Oak  continué  to  grow  in  thickness,  and  remain  sound, 
after  a considerable,  or  any  part  of  the  top  Branphes  have  become 
stag-headed  ? 

17.  Would  it  answer  in  point  of  expense,  to  trench  the  ground 
and  sow  it  with  Potatoes,  or  any  other,  and  what  useful  vegetable^ 
when  a Plantation  of  Oaks  is  to  be  formed,  of  the  extept  of  from 
one  to  several  thousand  acres  ? 

18.  What  may  be  coroputed  to  be  the  succgssive  expense  per  acre, 

of  an  Oak  Plantation  of  1000  acres  planted  in  each  of  the  ways 

ahove  pointed  out,  (or  in  any  other  method  which  may  be  thought 

advisable,  and  which  it  is  requested  may  be  here  mentioned,  v itfi 

tbe  reason  in  favour  thereot)  yearly,  for  100  years;  and  what  the 

■ 

produce  arising  from  thinning,  lopping,  and  the  ultímale  sale  of  tbe 
Timber,  and  Bark,  when  full  grown,  computed  in  like  raanner  su©* 
cessively  by  tbe  year? 

19.  What  is  the  best  and  most  economical  manner  of  felling? 
at  wliat  season  how  near  tbe  ground,  with  what  Tools,  &c.  ? 

20.  What  is  the  best  time  and  method  for  separating  the  Bark  of 
Oak  Timber? 

21.  How  long,  and  in  what  manner,  should  Oak  Timber  be  sea** 
soned,  before  it  is  worked  up  in  Shipping  ? 

22.  How  long  may  Oak  remain  after  it  is  fully  seasoned,  un- 
tvroughtup,  without  suffering  damage? 

^3.  What  is  tbe  best  method  and  time  for  gathering  Acoros, 

Beech 


/ 
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Beecb,  Mast,  &c.? — How  should  they  be  preserved? — How  long 
will  they  keep  sound,  and  what  is  the  best  season  of  the  year  for 
áowing  or  planting  them  ? 

24.  What  is  the  }>est  method  of  taking  the  solid  contents,  as  well 
by  actual  mensuratiun,  as  by  computation,  of  Timber  standing,  and 
of  Timber  when  felled ; and  what  are  the  principies  upon  which  the 
different  methods  now  in  practice  (and  which  it  is  requested  may  be 
here  stated)  are  founded? 

25.  On  what  ground  is  it  tbat  the  Load  or  Ton  by  round  measure 
is  reckóned  to  consist  of  40  feet,  and  by  square  measure  of  50  feet  ? 

26.  What  is  the  best  method  of  preparing  Bark  for  sale  ? What 
are  the  different  methods  of  measuring  and  selling  Bark,  either  on 
the  Tree,  after  it  is  strippcd  or  hatched ; and  which,  in  sales  on  a 
large  scale,  is  the  most  advantngeous  and  practicable  ? 

27.  Is  the  Bark  of  Elm,  or  Sweet  Chesnut,  of  sufhcient  valué,  as 
it  may  be  used  by  Tanners  or  others,  to  make  it  an  object  of  eco- 
nomy  to  sepárate  it  from  the  Tree,  and  whether  that  can  be'  as  easily 
done  as  in  the  case  of  Oak,  or  whether  thfe  operation  would  maten- 
aljy  injure  the  Timber? 

28.  What  is  the  most  advantageous  method  to  sell  Timber,  and 
least  liable  to  fraud,  theft,  or  inaccuracy;  whether  standing,  or 
felled,  lopped,  barked,  &c.  at  the  owner’s  cliarg^;  and  whether 
in  the  rougli,  or  sided,  at  his  charge ; and  also  whether  delivered  on 
the  spot  to  the  buyer,  or  carried  to  the  Dock-Yard  at  the  expense  of 
the  seller? 

29.  What  is  the  present  fair  average  or  market  price  of  Navy  Tim- 
ber, whether  straight,  or  in  Knees,  &c.  inferior  Oak  Timber,  Top?, 
Lops  and  Bark,  and  of  BeCch  and  Elm  ? 

30.  How  much,  and  what  parts  of  a Ship  of  War,  according  to 
the  present  practice  of  building  for  the  King* s Service,  or  the  East 
or  West  India'  Trade,  is  or  ought  to  be  of  Oak,  and  how  much  of 
that,  British  Oak,  and  how  much  foreign  Oak,  and  how  much  other, 
and  what  other  wood  ? 

31.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  specifíc  gravity  and  dénsity  of 
Oak,  Fir,  Larch,  Teak,  and*  of  other  woods  used  in  Ship  Building? 

32.  Is  the  British  superior  to  foreign  Oak  for  the  pñrpose  of  Ship 
-Building?  and  if  so,  in  what  réspects,'  and  for  what  purpbses  partí- 
eularly,  and  for 'whát  parts  of  the  Ship? 

Y 4 


33.  Is 


/ 
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83.  Is  any  and  what  probable  reason  assignable  for  such  differr 
ence,  between  British  and  other  Oak  ? 

34.  What'is  the  comparad  ve  excellence  for  Ship  Building  of  tbf 
severaldifferept,  sorts  of  Oak  Timber  imported  into  Great  Britain  for 
that  purpose  ? 

35.  Are  there  (Jiíferent  advantages  and  disadvantages  belonging  tQ 
Oak  Timber  for  Ship  Building,  according  as  it  grows  in  Hedgp 
Rows,  cióse  Plantadons,  among  Coppices  of  Underwood  cut  peno* 
djcally,  or  in  open  Wood  Lands  ?. 

36.  Do  not  Hedge  Row  Oaks  yield  the  greatest  quantity  of  Knee 
-Timber,' and  regular  uniform  Plantations  the  greatest  quantity  of 

straight  sound  Plank  ? 

37.  Do  the  substitutes  f<?r  natural  Knee  Timber,  which  have  been 

tried  or  proponed,  (whetlier  metallic  or  wood,  by  pieces  combined 
at  angles)  appcar  from  experience,  or  in  theory,'  to  have  sufficient 
merit  to  render  the  procuring  such  natural  Knee  Timber  less  necea* 
$ary  than  has  been  hitherto  supposed  ? * 

38.  Which  is  the  most  valuable  to  the  grower,  the  crooked  Tinv 
ber  yielding  most  Knees,  or  the  straight  Stems  ? 

39.  Does  experience  show,  that  by  cutdng  off  the  straight  Leader, 
or  bending  it  by  some  pressure,  wbile  growing,  as  has  been  pror 
posed,-  or  other^ise,  an  Oak  Tree  may  be  made  to  produce  more 
Knee  Timber  thati  it  otherwise  would  ? 

v 40.  Which  of  the  sorts  qí  Timber  used  in  Ship  Building  is  most 
Hable  to  be  injured  by  iron  orbrass  Nails,  by  remaining  in  fresh  or  in 
sea  water,  by  friction  against  stony,  sandy,  or  muddy  bottoms ; by 
warping  or  swelling,  from  heat,  coid  and  damp,  by  splintering  from 
the  effect  of  Shot,  by  Worms,  and  other  Sea  Verrnin,  and  by  the 
contact  of  copper  Sheathing  ? • v 

41.  What  is  the  quantity  per  ton  or  load,  of  Oak  and  other  Tinj* 
ber  respectively,  usually  employed,  on  the  average,  according  .to 
the  present  received  modes  of  Ship  Building  in  this  countjty,  whether 
for  the  Fleet,  orfor  the  East  or  West  India  Trade,  iji  proportion  to 
the  size  of  the  Ship  í 

42 . How  long  wilj.  a Ship  of  War,  properly  built,  last,  on  an  ave- 

jrage,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  navigation  of  the  Ships  in  the  Bri- 
tish Fleet?  distinguishing  according  to  the  mate  riáis,  as  Oak,  Teak, 
J? ir,  &c.  , ' • ' 


- 34.  How 
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$4.  How  often  must  a Ship  of  War  undergo  a thorough  repaif 
during  tbe  average  time-of  her  duration  ? 

44.  What  is  the  t est  method,  proved  by  experjence  or  practice, 
for  preventing  Acorns  that  imve  been  planted  or  sown,  /rom  being 
destroyed  by  Field  Mice? 

45.  What  is  the  result  of  observation  and  experience,  as  to  the 
raising  Timber  of  a proper  size  and  quality  for  the  Navy,  by  peiv 
mitting  shoots  to  grow  ¿rom  Oak  Stools  cut  in  Coppice  Woods? 

\ • i 

46.  At  what  age  wiil  Oaks  favourably  planted  and  wejl  managed, 
become  useful  for  the  Navy,  either  as  Knee  Timber,  or  Plank,  &c. 


Answers  to  the  above  Queries  are  requested  to  be  made  in  writ- , 
ing,  numbered  successively,  according  to  the  Number  of  each 
Query ; the  person  answering,  wlien  not  informed  as  to  any  particu- ' 
lar  Query,  merely  stating  that  to  be  the  case.  It  is  of  importance 
to  receive  early  answers;  and  it  is  requested  that  they  may  be 
directed  to  Lord  Glenbervie,  Office  of  Woods,  London. 

GLENBERVIE,  S.Q. 


The  Answers  to  some  at  least  of  the  above  46  Quermes, 
were  from  the  following  persons,  viz. 


The  Duke  of  Atholl, 

Dr.  Bain. 

SirJoseph  Banks,  Bart.  Reves* 
by  Abbey,  Lincolnshire. 
Rev.  Edward  IJíckerton,  Ew- 

hurst,  Surrey. 
Johq  Boultbie,  Esq.  Warwick- 

t 

sbire. 

Mr.  Arthur  Capes,  Whittle- 

wood  Forest. 
Mr,  George  Chambers,  Wal- 

worth. 

William  Churchill,  Esq. 

Mr.  James  Crozer,  Alnwick. 
John  Christian  Curwen,  Esq. 
Mr.  James  Davies,  Dean  Fo- 
rest, Gloucestershire. 


Mr.  Dixon,  Nurseryman. 
Messrs.  W.  and  A.  Driver, 
Kent-Street-Road. 
Lord  De  Dunstanville. 

A Friend  of  Ditto. 

Earl  of  Fife. 

Lord  Glenbervie. 


Sir  Archibald  Grant,  Bart, 


i Aberdeenshire. 
Mr.  R.  Harvey,  Blithfield, 

Staffordshire. 
Major-General  Hope. ' 

Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  Forest  of 


Mr.  Reir. 


Dean, 


Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq; 

SLton, 

Mr, 
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Mr.  John  Knowles,  Woolwich- 

Yard. 

Mr.  John  Larking. 
R.Marsham,  Strattorv,  Norfolk. 
Mr.  Menzies,  at  the  Duke  o f 

Montrose’s. 
William  Mills,  Esq. 

William  Mitford,  Esq.  New- 

Forest. 

William  Mitford,  Esq.  PittV 

hill,  Sussex. 
Duke  of  Montrose. 

Earl  of  Moray. 

Mr.  John  Mudford,  New-Fo- 

rest. 

«•  _ 

Mr.  Parkinson. 


H.  Peake,  Efcq.  Commisáidfcer 

of  the  Navy. 
Uvedale  Price,  Esq.  Foxley, 

Herefordshiré. 
Duke  of  Portland. 

Sir  William  Rule,  Commissi- 
oner  of  the  Navy. 
Lord  Sheftield,  Sheffield-place, 

Sussex. 

Sir  John  Thomas  Stanley,  Bart. 

Alderley-Park,  Chesliire. 
Mr.  H.  Stone,  Deptford-Yard. 
John  Wickins,  Esq. 

Arthur  Young,  Esq.  Sáckville- 

strcet. 


In  further  corroboration  of  what  bas  been  advanced, 
on  tbe  inadequate  price  of  large  Timber,  it  may  be 
fight  here,  to  quote  tbe  answer  of  Mr.  Ahornas  A. 
Knight  to  the  18th  of  the  above  Queries,  viz.  “ It  is 
certa ¡nly  the  interesl  of  the  Planter  to  fáll  bis  Tifnbfcr 
as  soon  as  each  Tree  is  vrorth  20r.,  and  consequéntíy 
before  it  isjit  for  ¿he  Navy.” 

The  Prices  of  Timber  of  difieren!  sorís,  in  Derby- 
shire,  have  been  already  mentioned  in  severa!  instances 
in  this  Chapter ; it  remains  further  t&meútioá,  tfciat  ift 
|811,  good  Spring  Oak  Tiraber,1  from  60  to  100  feet 
measure,  sohl  about  WingetwOftb,  at  Ss.  6tf.  to  5t.  3<f. 
per  solíd  foot  (round  measute);  súiallér  Oaks,  from 
2s.  to  3s.  6d.  per  foot.  In  Mellor  in  18ÓS,  (fall  Oak 
Spires,  under  8 inches  quarter  girt,  sold  at  Sí.  per  foot: 
in  Glossop,  1808,  Oak  S pites  at  1 s.  6 d.  to  3$.  per  foot: 
at  Knowl-hill  in  Tickntdl,  in  1809,  Oak  Timber  at  2s. 
to  4 si  per  foot:  at  Waltonkoi^T  rea#  wood,  Oak  Tim* 
fof  in  1809,  at  5$.  6d»  per  foot. 
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Oak  Bark.— Tliis  article  is  of  such  iraportance  to 
the  Manufactures  of  the  Country,  and  to  the  growers  of 
it,  and  is  so  Hable  to  spoii  from  carelessness  and  mis- 
management,  that,  fe  w things  seem  more  to  demand  the 
. attention  of  the  Timber^owner.  In  a Letter  to  Sir  John 
Siriclair,  Bart.  which  has  lately  been  printed  in  the 
3d  Part  of  the  7th  Volunte  of  u Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agricultura,”  I ha  ve  endeavoured  to  explain 
and  enforce  these  objects,  and  to  show,  that  the  highly 
increased  valué  of  Oak  Bark,  demands  the  peeling  and 
jBelling  of  it  by  weigkt  in  general ; and  that  the  Bark- 
Tools  used  in  Bedfbrdshire,  seem  to  me  greatly  prefer- 
able  to  the  Bones  and  Irons,  in  use  in  Derbyshire;  sets 
of  both  of  these  sorts  of  .Tools  being  there  accurately 
drawn  and  described ; an  Appendix  to  ibis  Letter,  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Knowltoo  of  Edensor,  explains  the  prac* 
tice  that  prevails  in  most  of  the  northern  parts  of  Der- 
byshire, the  western  pártá  of  the  West  Riding  of  York» 
ébire,  and  the  eastern  sides  of  Cheshire  and  Lancashire, 
of  peeling  the  Oaks  standing,  the  reason  assigned  for 
the  same,  and  the  use  of  the  Bones,  in  some  parts  of 
this  County.  The  great  length  to  which  this  Chaptei 
has  already  extended,  will  preelude  me  from  going 
ovar  much  of  these  grounds  again:  I cannot,  however,  . 
avoid  stating  my  objections  to  the  practice  of  peeling 
Oaks  or  other  Trees  standmg , which,  however  much 
it  inay  formerly  have  prevailed,  ¡s  how  pretty  generaHy 
laid  aside  in  other  distríctsr  as  being  dangerous;  can 
be  performed  only  by  the  most.  active  and  aMe  Mefi,  w 
lees  expeditious  tban  when  the  Trees  are  fírst  felled  (as 
J have  explained  in  the  place  above  quoted),  generally 
oeeasiofcs  a considerable  porttou  of  ttseful  Bark  to  be 
1 eft  oa  the  smali  upper  Boughs,  aud  i* uwecessary,  for 
ite  pwocipatty  atted ged  ebject,.  that  of  rmémag  Iba 

Timber 
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Timber  better  for  not  being  felled  in  the  Spring ; since 
the  Purchasers  and  Users  of  Timber,  know,  or  make  no 
distinction,  in  the  price.  of  the  article,  between  Spring 
and  Winteír  fell  Oaks ; and  some  pefsons  haré  even 
asserted  and  attempted  to  show,  that  the  Timber  is 
better  for  being  felled  in  Spring.  The  injnry  done 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  Stoals,  if  not  the  killing  of 
ihem  altogether,  is  also  a material  objection  to  the 
practice;  how  much  more  objectionable,  therefore, 
must  be  the  practice  of  peeling  Oak  Underwoód  stand- 
ingi  and  leaving  it  a whole  Summer  on  the  Stopls, 
which  I saw  practised  in  Nether  Padley,  and  some 
parís  of  Yorkshire  near  to  this  County.  Altho’  Oak, 
Ash,  Elm,  and  other  Trees,  selaora  crack  at  all  while 
standing,  after  peeling,  even  by  the  Summer’s  heat, 
yetl  found,  in  a considerable  experiment  for  that  par- 
póse, made  some  years  ago  in  Bedfordshire,  that  the 
Ash'in  particular,  cracked.almost  as  much  as  that  fell 
before  peeling,  soon  after  it  was  felled  and  became  , 
dry;  and  that  this  is  a conclusive  arguinent  against 
peeling  Ash  at  all,  and  nearly  so  with  me,  against  the 
peeling  of  Elm#  Wheelers,  and  Latb  and  Palé  renders, 
&c.  in  other  districts,  are  found  expeditious  in  getting 
borne  their  Oak  Timber,  and  in  quartering  itatleast, 
if  tbey  don’t  cleave  it  up  directly,  and  are  heard  to 
make  none  of  thosecomplaints  forwant  of  peeling  stand* 
iñg  and  Winter  falling,  which  it  is  said  would  herebe 
made,  if  these  objectionable  practicas  (see  p«  288)  were  laid 
aside,  in  the  Derbyshire  Spring  Woods.  The  employ- 
ment  of  Boys  and  W ornen*,  to  assist  in  the  peeling  of 

fallen 
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• Since  the  above  wat  written,  Mr.  John  Gratton  informed  me,  that 
ja  thtStaion  of  1812,  he  employed  a Woman  to  folipw  the  Peelers  in 
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fallen*  Trees,  would  much  more  than  balance  against  ' 
the  want  of  Men  to  cut  down  the  Trees,  which  was 
alledged  to  me  by  so  me,  as~a  principal  reason  for  con» 
tinuing  to  peel  standing. 

The  vague  and  absurd  practice  of  selling  Bark  \>y 
the  yard-set,  seeras  to  have  prevailed  formerly,  but  ‘ 
has  novv  been  superseded  in  most  parts  of  the  County 
by  the  introduction  of  Weights  and  Scales,  or  Steel- 
yards,  for  this  as  well  as  other  articles.  A t Rowlee,  Bark 
coritinued  in  1809  to  be  sold  by  the  Load  of  10  quar- 
ters,  or  . 70  yards-set,  which  then  sold  for  12/.;  the 
Peelers  (who  used  Bones  on  the  standing  Trees)  being 
paid  3 s.  perquarterof  7 yards-set.  In  Wessington,  I 
saw  peeling  performing,  standing,  in  a more  slovenly 
manner  than  1 had  before  anywbere  witnessed:  the 
boughs  were  dropt  and  left  in  the  public  Lañes,  in  a 
very  shameful  manner,  and  in  the  Fields : the  yard* 
set  of  Bark  was  only  abont  10  inches  high,  and  few  of 
the  pieces  of  Bark  were  ehopped,  but  mostly  tom  át 
their  ends,  which  never  ought  or  néed  be  the  case,  when 
the  Trees  are' ürst  fallen. 

The  Peeling  of  Oaks  is  often  continued  too  late  in 
this  District:  at  Wales,  on  the  édge  of  this  County  in 
Yorkshire,  I saw  peeling  still  going  on,  on  the7th  of 
June,  1809:  and  sometimes  the  Bark  is  neglected  -and 
léft  too  long  in  the  Field  ; on  ihe  E of  Kedleston  I saw 
Bark  standing  in  a Ruck,  among  very  high  Grass,  on 
the  16th  of  August,  1809.. 


Wíngerworth  Woods,  and  colléct  the  Bark  from  the  falling  Chip»,  and 
to  peel  the  extreme  Branches  that  had  been  cut  off,  higher  than  had  been 
usual;  and  that  she  collected  SlJ cwt.  of  Bark,  that  sold  for  11/. 5»., 
and  lier  wages  carne  only  to  2 /.  17 s, ! la,  future  years,  he  to. 

rmploy  two'or  three  Women. 
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Tbe  peeling  of  Bark  in  Asbover,  has  usmfiy  beeri 
paid  for  (by  the  Tanner  or  Purchaser)  by  the  Load  of 
10  rood,  or  70  yardis-set,  and  in  1788  this  fetcfted  only 
Three  Guineas ; but  in  1808,  at  the  rate  of  T^elve  Gui- 
neas! tW  not  sold  by  that  metbod,  the  weighkig  of  it 
x in  the  Wood*  or  at  the  Road  Weighing-Engines  hay- 
ing  in  tbe  mean  time  been  introduced : inr  1807  it  sold 
for  Ten  Guineas  per  Toa  in  the  rotrgh.  The  Taniiers 
usually  staefe  it  at  home  under  Datch  Barns,  or  moyo» 
able  roofs.  At  Bretby,  Oak  Bark  ia  the  rough,  weighed 
when  dry,  at  a Road.  Engine,  in  1807,  fetcfied  Foum 
teen  Guineas  per  Ton,  of  90  x 1901b.  InGlossopiit 
1808,  Bark,  weiglied  ia  the  Wood,  sold  at  Ten  tú 
Twelve  Guineas  per  Ton,  the  Tantier  paying  ali  ex- 
penses. Near  Lullington,  Baik  in  1808  fetcbed  17/. 
per  Ton,  and  in  1809  131.,  delivered  and  weighed  at 
the  Ta^ner’a  Yard.  About  Manchestev  (in  Lancashire) 

1 heard',  that  in  1808  Bark  sold  to  á Taimer,when  diy, 

< in  tbe  Wood,  at  18/.  per  Ton.  In  Melloi^  Oak  Bark 

weighed  in  Skips  and  Scalfes  imtheWood,  in  1609,  sold 
when  delivered  at  the  Tanner’s,  at  15/.  per  Ton 
(20x1 121b.)¿  tbe  owner  having  paid  for  the  peeling, 
at  25$,  per  Toa.  Aboot  Marheaton,  Baik  issold  by  the 
Ton,  weighed  at  the  lload  Engine». 

In  Wingerworth,  the  Bark  from  8ir  Thomas  Wind- 
sor  Hnnloke’s  extensive  W oods,  has  been  sold  by  weigbt 
for  this  23  yearspast,  the  Tanner  paying  for  the  peel- 
/ ing  (now,  about  30$.  per  Ton)  and  al!  expenses,  and  the 

Bark  when  dry,  is  tied  up  in  bundles  wiih  a small  oerd, 
and  weighed  in  the  Wood,.  witb  Steel-yardfc,  by  tbtf 
Ton  of-  90X120  Ib*  By  the1  ihvonr  of  bis  veiy  abte 
Wood  Agent,  Mr  John  GrattOn,  jun.  fam  enabled  to 
State  the  sellingprices  per  Ton  in  eacb  year,  vix*  , 

1789, 
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0 

£ 

d. 

1 

/ 

£ 

s. 

1789, ... 

3 5 

0 

1801, 

7 

0 

0 

1790,  «a*......... 

3 10 

\ 

0 

1802,  

7 

10 

0 

1791,  .......... 

3 12 

6 

1803, 

8 

10 

0 

1792,  •••»••*•*»•• 

5 0 

0 

1804,  •..••••••••• 

9 

10 

0 

1793, .. 

8.10 

0 

1805,  ............ 

10 

0 

0 

1794,  

5 10 

0 

1800,  ímmmnn. 

10 

7 

6 

1795,  

6 0 

0 

1807,  ... 

12 

0 

0 

1796,  

7 0 

0 

1808, 

14 

0 

0 

1797,  .. 

5 0 

0 

1809,  .*.m*.«*.*« 

12 

0 

0 

1798,  

6 0 

0 

1810,  ...a........ 

12 

0 

0 

1799,  .....a...... 

5 5 

0 

1811,  ....... aaaaa 

10 

10 

ó 

1800, 

6 6 

0 

( 

If  we  weje  to  suppose,  with  Mr.  John  Bailey  (Dur- 

* / 

ham  Report,  p.  190),  that  the  Tanner’s  expenses  in 
peeling,  drying,,  carriage,  stacking,  and  cleaning,  or. 
^having  and  hatching,  amount  to  4/.  per  Ton,  and 
ajlow  60cwt.  of  rongh  Bark  to  make  45cwt.,  or  a 
London  Load  of  hatcht  Bark,  the  same  wonld  stand 
the  Tanner,  in  1808,  in  tKe  very  great  price  of  54/. 
per  Load,  or  more  than  2£d.  per  ponnd  of  hatcht  Bark. 

Near  to  Goyte-bridge,  1 saw  Oak  Bark  laid  on  two 
Poles,  i 5 or  18  inches  aboye  the  ground,  supported  by 
forked  Sticks  drove  into  it,  for  drying,  with  the  flesb 
or  peeled  side.downwards,  and  when  thoroughly  dry, 
it- was  .closely  and  neatly  stacked  up  in  thewood,  like 
a smáll  haycock  alqáost,  that  seemed  about  four  feet 
di  ameter  and  fiye  feet  and  a half  high,  with  a conical 
roof,Jbrmed  of  the  largest  pieces  of  Bark.  In  Kinder,  I 
saw  similar  stacks  of  Bark,  ina  Wood,  I p Mellor 
these  stacks  of  Bark  are  called  Rucks;  a,  standard 
Ruck%  by  which  the  Bark  is  sometimes  sold,  instead 
of  by  the  Ton  weight,  should  bp  just  two  yards  dia- 

meter, 
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meter,  and  one  yard  and  a half  high,  in  form  of  a cy* 
linder,  surmounted  by  a cónica!  roof  of  the  trué  ór 
right-angled  pitch,  or  one  yard  high,  a»  near  as  may 
be,  pretty  closely  packed ; containing  of  course  5J  cu- 
’ bic  yards  (very  near),  or  155f  cubic  feet,  which,  they 

told  me,  weighed  from  6|  to  lOcwt.,  or  perbaps  8cwt. 

* 

on  the  average,  or.  two-fiftbs  of  a ton*  The  Wood* 
owners  here,  employ  the  Peelers  (as  ought  always  to  be 
the  case),  and  pay  11$.  or  11$.  6d.  per  Ruck,.a&  aboye, 
for  peeling,  drying,  rucking,  and  loading  the  Tanners* 
Teams,  when  they  come ; and  sold  in  1809  at  about 
5/.  18$.  per  Ruck.  . 

Mr.  Richard  Parkinson,  in  liis  Report  on  Rntland, 
p.  105,  mentions  Bark  being  sold  there  by  the  cubic 
yard,  or  rather  by  the  load  of  20  such  yards,  weighing 
30  to  35  cwt.,  which,  tho’  heavier  Bark  (or  more  weight 
to  the  cubic  yard,  according  to  this)  than  in  Glossop 
as  aboye,  sold  in  1808  for  only  10/.  per  Load,  the 
Purchaser  paying  the  peeling. 

I have  been  thus  particular,  with  respect  to  the  mode 
. of  peeling  and  selling  of  Bark  by  the  cubic  yard,  as 
one  attended  with  less  trouble  than  weighing  it;  espe- 
cially  if  it  ía  not  sold  while  in  the  Wood,  but  peeled, 
dried,  carried  and  stackt,  and  securely  thatcht  (top  and 
sides  also),  or  packed  cióse  in  tight  Barns,  on  tbe 
grower’s  own  aceoimt,  for  sale,  when  the  consumption 
and  markets  required  it:  which  I think  that  sound  po- 
licy  as  much  requires  of  them  to  do,  as  of  the  Farmers 
to  continué  to  gather,  stack,  and  embarn  their  crops, 
as  at  present,  instead  of  precipitately,  and  all  of  them 
at  one  season,  seeking  for  purchasers  of  their  crops  in 
the  Field.  From  stacks  of  regular  form,  capable  of 
being  easily  and  accurately  guaged,  or  the  cubic  yards 
ascertained,  the  Bark  might  either  be  sold  outby  the 
yárd,  or  the  ton ; and  unül  one  of  these  methods  could 
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be  preferred  on  proper  reasons  and  experience,  it  would 
beeasy  to  guage  the  stacks  first,  before  weighing,  and 
by  which,  proper  average  pfoportions  between  the  mea- 
sure  and  weigbt  would  soon  be  established.  In  several 
years  that  succeeded  1793,  I stacked  great  quantities 
of  Bark,  of  different  sorts,  weighing  all  of  it  into  the 
stacks,  and  soroe  of  it  out  again,  after  different  periods, 
the  practical  results  of  which,  as  well  as  Of  humerous 
other  véry  largc  and  v^ried  experiraents,  iu  taeasuring, 
* %ark  and  the  Timber  from  whence  it  was  peeled, 
weighing,  shaving,  and  selling  of  He  same  in  different 
modes,  I shonld  have  been  happy  to  llave  given  in  this 
place,  if  my  tíme  would  haye  admitted  of  drawing  out 
the  parí iculars,  from  the  yoluminous  rough  papers  of 
my  Woburn  Agency,  and  of  making  the  requisite  cal- 
Oulations:  to  the  Derbyshirc  Wood*owners  these  are 
also  less  necessary,  than  in  many  other  districts,  where 
the  higbly  absurd  method,  of  pgying  for  peeling,  and 
the  selling  of  Bark  by  the  lineal  yard-set%  still  prevail ; 
and  as  in  lilis  County,  I did  not  hear  of  any  instance, 
of  anotber  scarceíy  less  inde  fin  i té  and  impropor  mode 
of  selling  Bark,  viz.  at  so  much  in  thepound  on  vvhat 
Jthe  Timber  sel Is  for,  thereby  involving  the  facility  or 
•therwise,  of  disposing  of  the  Timber , which  has  little 
or  no  relation  to  the  demand  the  Tanners  may  fiad  for 
. liark , besides  the  other  uncertainties,  in  common  with 
another  metbod  (still  very  much  used  in  England),  viz. 
by  the  Load  of  Timber , arising  from  the  indefinife  and 
■varytng  proportious  between  a certa  in  solid  measúre 
of  Timber^  and  the  quantify,  weight,  and  quality 
of  Bark,  that  comes  from  its  trnnk  and  branches,  under 
different  circumstances,  of  the  ages  and  sizes  of  the 
Trees,  their  exposure,  size  of  head>,  &c. 

The  Bark  frora^Underwood,  and  Thinnings  of  Qak 
Plantations,  having  "in  Bedfordshire,  exceeded  the 
DERBY • VOL.  II.]  Z wbolo 
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whole  valué  of  the  Poles  and  their  Lo¡í>,  whife  fir 
the  same  season,  the  Bárk  from  large  Trees,  in  cióse 
G royes ? has  fallen  short  of  one-fifth  of  the  valué  of 
the  Timber  and  their  tops  that  yielded  it ! yet  I re- 
member,  and  was  principally  induced  by  the  circuiia- 
stance,  to  take  the  immense  pains  that  I bávé  alluded 
to  abové,  that  there,  5 6s.,  or  7 s.  in  the  pound  valué 
of  Timber,  was  in  difieren  t previous  seasons,  considereá 
t>y  the  Bark-growers  and  Tanners,  as  proper  príóes  and 
modes  of  estimating  the  valué  of  the  article,  not  less  kb 
than  32$.,  36$.,  &c.  per  quarter  for  Coro,  orothers 
of  the  usual  denominations  of  articlés : but  the  fallacy 
of  which  will  at  once  appear,  on  considering,  that 
during  the  growth  of  Trees,  the  quántity  of  Bark 
is  proportionate  (or  nearly)  to  the  sur  face  óf  the  Tree, 
but  the  Timber  to  its  solidity;  and  that  these  are  heárl^r 
. proportionate  to  the  squares  and  the  cubes  of  any 
like  dimensions  of  the  Trees,  as  their  diaméters  or  cír* 
eumferences,  &c. 

i — % 

Since  these  subjects  have  béen  so  slightly  passed 
o ver  in  the  York  West  Riding  Report,  I shall  pef- 
haps  be  excused  for  mentioning  heré,  that  a Tim- 
ber-dealer,  whom  I,  met  at  the  Commereial  Inn  át 
Sheffield,  informed  me,  that  untillately,  the  bést  sort 
of  thick  or  Bend  Leather,,  for  which  that  district  was 
famous,  was  made  from  chopped  (but  unground  ór 
uncrushed)  Bark,  in  pieces  about  án  inch  squáre,  the 
slo'w  spending  of  which  among  the  Hides,  was  súp- 
posed  to  convey  tó  this  Bend  Leather  muchof  itsva- 
luable  properties,  as  Solé  Leather ; and  that  the  ¿ale  of 
„ Bark  here,  wa$  by  the  quarter , of  18  beáped  half- 
bushels  or  strikes,  of  this  chopped  Bark,  supposed 
equivalent  to  a fathom  of  Batk  set  up;  and  that  the 
Wood-men  were  paid  by  the  quarter  for  peeliñg,  dry- 
iog,  shaving,  and  chopping  ór  haiching  fhe  Bark,  fti 

'the 
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•tbe  W opd,  ptevious  te  wwsnring  it  lljere  Jo  tbe  Tan* 
•ere,  wbo  kepit  it  at  boma  fin  use,  in  doga  jtyajras* 
J8W,  hóweVer,  tb«  pedio#  and  «njn  (herp  4 gweteUy 
by  tbe  ten  ia  the  rnugb»  and  «U  tbe  }arge  T^nn^rs» 
onlp  «haré  tbeir  Bark,  befóte  pagsing  it  tb*o’  pone; > 
£nil  «sudones  tbai  grind  it  te  pewdejr;  and  ib#  ¿¡b^e  jtan 
is  extractad  fcom  ábi«  bjr  ftre,  in  .epewtiona  something 
libe  Brówing,  befóse  the  Tapoteg  qwpQ leoces.  At 
SeMíe,  whioh  used  te  he  a notad  Mgiket  fox  tjvis  Jfcn# 
Leather,  it  mas  esposad-  for  sale,  after  beyig  J^nshe4 

or  pamted  orer  wkh  iCláy  and  Water,  wixed  ns  JP^int, 

/ 

Jduring  tbe  .drying  tbe  IJádes,  in  oxd&  tb#  tbp 
«lightost  degree  of  montase  semaiaivg  w tbe  ath&» 

anigbt  bedeteoted  at  tfeeAuae  of  Sale,  cby  jibe  jd^pfipR^ 
tof  4his.thín  coating  ,of  Clay. 

In  a District  libe  jndst  oí  Oorby  abure,  íwfr^te  theex- 
treme  twigs  and  buds  of  the  Oaks  are  of  no  valué  for 
Firing,  when  felled,  it  is  ,to  be  lamented,  that  Women 
and  Children  are  not  employed  to  cat  off  and  collect 
thesé,  and  press  them  into  Bags  v/hen  dry,  for  early 
use  by  the  Tanners,  after  crashing  them  under  their 
Rolling-stones,  as  has  been  practised  in  Cheshire,  ac- 
cording  to  Mr.  Henry  Hollando  Report,  p.  326,  and 
as  is  general,  in  South  Wales,  as  I was  inforroed  when 
there  in  October  1810,  by  Mr*  Thomas  W«  Williams, 
an  eminent  Timber  and  Bark  dealcr. 

In  the  Woods  and  Plantations  at  Kinfauns,  in  Pertb- 
shire,  in  Scotland  (see  p.  301,  Note),  Mr.  Wittiam 
Campbell  prunes  Lord  Gray’s  Oak  Trees  in  the  Spri ng, 
in  órder  that  the  Bark  may  be  stripped,  and  has  not 
found  the  least  perceptible  mischief  to  the  Trees  from 
this  practice. 

I have  only  further  to  mention,  before  I cióse  this 
Section  oii  Timber,  that  I saw  at  Mellor  a very  com- 

z 2 plett 
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píete  and  safe  Whim , or  two-wheePd  Carriage,  witb 
very  lorig  and  strong  sbafts,  for  moving  large  Trees 
small  distances,  that  had  a strong  roll,  fnrnished  with 
ratcbets  and  holes  for  levers  or  hand-spikes,  wbtch  vas 
mounted  on  tall  blocks  of  wood  aboye  tbe  shafts,  and 
rather  before  tbe  axle ; wbich  last  was  bent  up  in  tbe 
middle,  to  make  room  for  tbe  Trees  under  it ; and  tbat 
both  ends  of  tbe  chain,  after  passing  under  the  Trees 
at  their  centres  of  gravity , was  fastened  to  tbis  roll, 
by  which  they  were  wound  up  and  suspended,  and 
efterwards  let  down  again,^with  ease  and  safetyj  and 
that  at  Bel  per,  Messrs.  Strutts  háve,  perhaps,  tbe  best 
contrived  Kiln  or  I^ouse  for  completely  seasoning  Tim- 
ber  and  Wood  of  áll  kinds,  before  it  is  used  by  the 
Joiners,  Tumers,  &c.  in  any  part  of  tbeir  extepsive 
Faetones,  that  is  any  where  to  be  seen» 

t 
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SECT.  I. — uoon SU 


THE  quantity  of  Moors,  or  waste  and  barren  un- 
fenced  Lands,  remaining  in  the  County,  is  now  far  lesa 
iban  has  been  supposed,  and  pejrhaps  one-half  of  these 

_ - i 

are  not  Common,  _but  Prívate  Property,  belonging  ex- 
clusivelyto  the  Duke  of  Devonsbire,  in  the  Woodlands 
of  .Hope,  and  to  the  Hon.  Bernard  Edward  Howanl, 
in  Glossop  Lordship,  adjoiniug. 

The  principal  tract  of  Common  Moors,  is  called  the 
East-Moor  or  the  High  Moors,  and  extfends  northward 
from  Ashover  and  Darley  Parishes,  almost  to  the 
bounds  of  the  County,  within  the  Manors  or  Liberties 
of  Great-Rowsley,  Brampton,  Bario  w,  Holmsfield,  Tot- 
ley,  Baslow  and  Curbar:  the  extensive  Moor  in  Ha* 
thersage,  north  of  them,  being  nowünder  Indos  ore, 
and  1 believe  by  this  time  allotted ; and  so  is  Beeley 
Moor.  The  following  is,  I believe,  a pretty  accurate 
List  of  the  Places  now  having  Open  Commons,  or 
Moors,  with  the  principal  Soil  of  each  Common,  viz. 


Abney  and  Grange  in  Hope  parish  (on  Grit  and 
Shale).  ^ 

Alfreton  (on  Goal-mensures). — Notices  given  inlSll, 
preparatory  to  an-  Inclosure. 

Apperknowl  in  Dronfield  (Coal-measures). 

Astwith  in  Alt  Hucknal,  small  ‘(Coal-measures). 

z 3 Barlow 
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Barlow  in  Stayeley  (Coal-measures). 

Baslow  in  Bakewell  (Grit  and  Coal-mensures), 
Brampton  inChesterfield  (CoaUraeasures). 
Brimington,  sraall  (Cohl-measúres). 

Church  Gresley,  20  acres  (Cpal-measures). 

^ t 

Curbar  in  Bakewell  (Grit  and  Coal-measures). 
Dalbury  Lees,  in  Dalbtny,  small  (Red  Mari). 
Dethick  in  Asbover  (Grit  and  Coal-measures). 
Elmton  (Yellow  Lime). 

. Great  Rowsley  in  Bakewell  (Grit  and  Coal-measures). 
Heath,  small  (Coal-ineasúfes). 

Holiington  ín  Longford,  small  (Red  Mari)* 
Holmsfield  ín  Dronfield  (Coal-measures). 

Langley  (Kirk),  130  acres  (Red  Mari). 

Liatón  in  Church  Gresley,  45  acres  (Red  Mari). 
Little  Chester  ín  St.  Alkmund,  very  small  (Gfayel 
on  Red  Mari). 

Little  Eaton  in  St.  Alkmünd,  sm&íll  (Grit). 
Middleton  in  Yoígrave  (lst  and  $nd  Lime), 

Offrrton  in  Hope  (Shale)", 

Oneston  in  Dronfield  (Coal- meas ú res). 

Roston  in  Norbury,  140  acres  (Red  Mari). 

Shatton  in  Hope  (Shale). 

Smithsby  (Alluvial  Clay  and  Coal-measures). 
Snelsíon  in  Norbury,  with  Yeveley^( Red  Mari  ?) 
Swadlingcote  in  Church  Gresley,  35  acres  (Coal* 
mensures). 

Tansley  in  Crich  (2nd  Grit  fend  Coal-measures). 
tFotley  in  Dtbnfield  (Coal-measures). 

Whitfield  in  Glossop  (Grit). — Notices  given  in  1809. 
'Whiltington,  &mall(Coal-meastures). 

Whitwell  (Yellow  Lime). — Notices  giren in  1811. 
Yeveley' in  Shiiiéy,  with  Snebton  (Red  Mari?) 
Ydgtaye  ( lst  Limé)» 


Elmton 
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Blpatop  Coji^oon  exhibits  one  of  tbe  raost  lament- 
able instances  of  deep  Cart-ruts,  and  every  other  spe- 
xíesof  injury  and  neglect,  that  can,  perbaps,  be  shown, 
on  useful  Land  : part  of  it  has  been  ploughed  at  no. 
distant  period,  as  completely  exhausted  as  could  be, 
and  then  resigued  to  Weeds  and  Paltry. 

Hollingtoq  Commoq,  of  SO  or  30  acres,  tho’  over- 
grown  with  Rus  bes  thro*  neglect,  is  on  a rich  Red  Mari 
soil.  Sonae  of  tho  Farmers  having  common  rigbt  here. 
Jet  to  Cottagers  tbe  run  of  a Cow  on  this  Common, 
frora  May-day  till  Harvest  is  cnded,  at  30$.  to  42 s. 
Tbetruly  impolitic  and  unnecessa ryfees  and  expenses 
on  Inclosure  Bills,  doom  ibis  Common  to  its  present 
state  of  neglect,  as  already  qbserved,  p.  78. 

Langley  <two)  Commons,  on  similar  soil  to  thelast- 
mentioned,  have  tbe  obstinacymf  an  Individual,  op- 
posed  to  their  improyeraent,  as  1 was  told,  as  well  as 
Parliamentary  and  Lawyers’  fe  es. 

é _ 

Rosten  Common,  near  to  Birchwood-moor,  is  mise^ 
rably  carted  on,  qnt  up,  and  in  want  of  Draining : in 
wet  seasons  it  generally  rotsthe  Sheep  depastured  on  * 
it;  few  can  stand  it  two  or  tbreeyears;  and  on  this 
account  it  is  probably  injurious,  rather  iban  beneficial, 
in  its  present  state,  both  to  the  Parishioners  and  tbe 
Public. 

The  High  Motors  aboye-mentioned,  are  distinguished 
loto  blaqk  and  white  jLancls,  the  forraer  being  by  fár 
the  ipost  jxtfnfciye,  and  áre  uniformly  covered  by 
Heatb,  wbich  at  a dislance  appears  of  á dark  brown, 
approachiqg  to  bl^ck»  of  a most  dismal  aspect;  the 
^tter  are  the  ^etter  and  green  parts,  where  Grasses  pre- 
yail  instead  pf , Heatb,  or  the  aquatics  on  the  veiy  wet 
peaty  parte  called  Mosses,  which  are  still  more  dreary 
in,  their  appearance  tban  the  bteck  Heaths.  The  fol- 

lowing 
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lowing  are  a few  Memorándums  Ihat  I made  on  the 

r 

Herbage  of  tbese  disgusting  Moor  Lands. 

Bilberry  stems,  Black  Whorts,  Wortlebcrry,  orHuc- 

kleberry  (vaccinium  myriillm )y  are  (he  next  nxo&t 

preyailing  Herbage  on  the  Moors,  after  and  among  the 

Heaths,  especially  where  fhesoil  is  rather  looserand  bef- 

terin  quality,  than  where  short  Heath  is  alone  seen,  and 

0 

which  parís  are  gencrally  found  far  the  most  difficult 
to  improve:  Moors  much  abonnding  vrith  Bilberry 
wyzles  or  síems,  are  very  unproductive  of  keep,  and 
won’t  summer,  or  carry  much  more  (han  half  a $heep 
to  án  acre,N  exclusive  of  the  impróved  valleys.  The 
Bilberry,  a small  black  Fruit,  is  gathered  by  (he  Poorj 
and  used  for  Puddings  and  Pies,  and  it  is  also  served 
up  in  Desserts  at  the  Tables  of  the  more  weallby,  in 
the  viciniíy  of  the  Moor  Lands. 

Cloudbcrry  ( rubus  cham&morus)  is  sometimes  found 
on  the  Grit-stone  N óf  Buxton,  and  elsewbere. 

Clusterberry,  very  much  resevtíbles  the  Bilberry 
Plant,  but  has  larger  leaves  on  a smaller  and 'more 
wiry  stalk:  they  abound  lees  than  the  Bilberry,  and 
are  alike  wortbless  to  the  Farmer. 

Cowberry,  Red  W ortleberry , Whort,  or  Crowberry 
(vaccinium  vitis  Idcea ),  is  found  on  parís  of  the  Grit- 
stone  Moors:  the  Berries  are  mealy  when  ripe,  and  the 
Leaves  nearly  like  the  Bilberry,  but  smaller. 

Cranberry  (vaccinium  oxycoccus)  grows  and  ripens 
its  Berries,  which  íhe  Poor  gather,  in  ¿orne  of  the 
moister  parts  of  the  Moors. 

Crowberry,  Crake-berry,  or  Black-berried  Heath 
(cmpetrum  nigrum )9  differs  little  in  leaf  from  (he  sort 
of  Heath  here  called  Ling,  but  has  not  the  same  wíry 
stalk:  its  small  black  Berries  are  not  used,  being  bitfer 
and  vapid  to  the  taste* 


Heath 
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Heath  of  the  comraon  sort  (erica  vulgaris),  is  much 
too  comraon,  aceording  to  tbe  view  whiph  I have  taken 
of  its  effect,  in  producing  Fox  earth  and  other  most 
unfertile  vegetable  soils,  Yol.  I.  p.  305.  It  abtrands 
s ou  aüthe  Moors,  and  on  moslof  the  rematning  Cora- 
mons  in  this  Couhty,  in  a lesa  or  greater  degrée. 
Witbin  a few  years  past,  nearly  all  the  fine  Liraestone 

Hiils  between  Ashburne  and  Buxton  were  occupied  by 

*•  « 

Heath)  whichis  now  bappily  becoming  ratber  scarce 
tbere;  and  wben  the  only  remaimng  Cornraons,  or  un- 
improved  Lands  in  this  calcareous  district,  in  Middle- 
ton,  Y oigra  ve,  &c«  shall  have  been  inclosed,  pared 
andborned,  and  limed,  &c.  this  noxious  and  hseless 
Plant  wül,  I hope,  disappear  altogether  from  this  Dis- 
trict. The  cross-leaved  Heath  (erica  tetralix ),  and 
% 

another  spécies  (erica  cinérea),  are  ako  comraon  in 
sorae  parís  of  lbe  Moors;  one  of  these  being  known  by 
the  ñame  of'Ling  in  the  nortbérn  part  of  theConnty, 
and^  as  rather  more  worthless,  as  Herbage)  tban  the 
common  Heath : the  fortúnate  disappearance  of  the6e 
Heatbs,  Ling,  dcc.  in  fayour  of  Dutch  Cloyer  anduse- 
ful  Herbage,  after  a profuse  Limirig  of  the  surface,  has 
been  ailudpd  to,  p.  159,  and  wili  be  further  noticed  in 
Sect.  2,  of  the  next  Chapter. 

Lowk  Grass,  a kind  of  fine  Benty  Grass,  occupying 
, the  wetter  parts  of  the  Moors,  is  found  more  produo 
ti  ve  of  keep  tban  the  coarse  Bents  that  occupy  some 
other  parts,  among  the  Heath,  Ling,  and  Bilbervy 
Planta. 
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6BCT.  II.— MOUNTAINS. 

I 

Tuis  County  contains  no  Mpnniains  of  sncb  an  ek« 
catión  and  rocky  nature,  as  to  unfit  them  for  useful  ve-* 
getation,  but  every  part  of  tbé  Derbyshire  Hilk  might 
cither  be  dothed  with  Grass  or  with  Timber  and  Wood, 
as  I have  often  hintedin  the  last  Chapter:  even  the 
slitker  or  durable  rubUe  of  lpnestone  (Vol.  I»  p.  303) 
4kat  so  curiously  reraains  in  a loose  state  on  ibe  skirts 
.of  some  of  the  bilis,  might  be  clotbed  witb  Ash  (see 
p.  246)  and  other  long-rooted  Trees : and  the  deep 
Peat  tracts  or  Mosses  which  I bave  rather  represented 
in  the  passage  first  above  quoted,  as  incap^Ue  of  im* 
provement,  would  pfobably  admit  of  the  culture  of 
Dr.  Richardson’s  Fiorin,  or  Irish  Grass,  qs  I shal) 
«nentíon  in  tbe  next  flection.  Of  the  various  improve- 
jnents  that  have  be$n,  or  remain  to  be  praciised  on'the 
Hills  in  this  County,  except  planting,  which  has  been 
fully  treated  on  in  ChapterX.,  I shall  speak  under 
iheir  proper  heads  of  Draining,  Paring,  Burning  and 
JLiming,  in  the  next  Ghapier ; but  of  one  that  is  rather 
peculiar  to  particular  spots,  for  which  tbe  “ Plan” 
that  I follow  in  these  arrangements  has  assigned  no 
place,  1 shall  here  speak,  viz. 

The  ridding  or  clearing  of  lands  from  largo  blocks 
of  loose  or  self  stones,  scattered  on  the  surface,  is  a very 
oecessary  and  fcequenily  a-very  expensive  pperation,  in 
order  to  introduce  cultivation,  but  against  planting, 
such  stones  are  seldom  any  material  bar.  The  pbeno- 
mena  of  these  loose  blocks  of  stone  have  been  described, 
and  the  most  extensive  accumulations  of  them  which 
yet  remain,  particularized,  inthe  First  Vol ume,  p.  144. 
Onthe  SE  sideof  Ashover  Town,  SW  of  Lea,  SE 

of 
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of  Matlock,  at  Waddey  N pf  SheffieVl  in  Yorkshire, 
¿fcc.  I s*w  this  operaron  going  on : the  «Iones  being 
broken  and  removed,  and  the  graund  lrenched  by  the 
apade  to  12  or  18  ipche-s  dcplb»  in  most  of  such 
instances*  Mr.  George  Nattall  of  Mailock,  stated  this 
Riddiog  to  cost,  froin  Is.  to  1$.  6 d.  and  2s.  per  rood 
of  seven  yards  square  (.019^4,  or  a trifle  less  tljan 
l-100th  of  a ntatute  acre),  or  at  the  rate  of  5/.  to  10/. 
per  acre  for  gettipg  np  the  stopes;  which  afterwards 
cost  50ür.  to  70$.  per  acre  for  ckaring  thpm  away,  to 
where  the  wall  fences  are  to  be  bpilt,  pita  or  steep  waste 
places  are  ready  to  receive  thern,  or  wbere  large  stocks 
of  tbem  can  be  made  in  the  fields  (as  way  be  seen  pn  the 
slope  of  Riber  Hill  S E of  Mailock,  on  the  slope  of 
pabrickHillSE  pf  Ashover,  Foxhoie-bank  iq  Wooley» 
moor,  &c.) ; and  that  after  the  wall  fences  have  been 
built,  suchridded  lands,  before  of  very  little  valué,  have 
been  let  to  Farmers,  at  from  10$.  to  30$.  per  acre. 


SECT.  III. — BOGS. 

y 

I 

The  efrcumstance,  of  very  few  Valí  ¡es  or  hill  sides 
producing  Peat  Bogs  or  Mosses  pf  any  extent  in  this  Pis* 
trict,  but  that  snch  are  generally  found  on  planes  of  Grit 
or  Stmd-stone  Rooks*  in  the  higher  parts  of  the  iqo^t  ele- 

vated 


• te  menttaping  the  great  Bggs  of  Irelaad,  Vol.  I.  p.  312,  as  excep- 
ción* to  what  I had  every  where  myself  ohserved,  vi z.  that  silicio^  and 
»ot  fctgiUaceou*  nattfirs  were  the  soUs  on  which  Peats  always  grew,  I 
had  reference  to  the  aaalytis  oí  Mr.  Richard  GcitiUh,  jun.  (Philoaophi- 
.cal  Magazke,  Vol.  36,  p.  37)  of  what  he  calis  “ yeUawish-blue  Clay," 
«ften  found  under  ihe  fariih  Bogs,  vis.  Alumine  72,  Carbonate  of  lime  6, 

and  fila  colimad  by  Jrop 'J&?asti,  to  km  WHlmm 
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vated  tracts  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  has  been  men* 
iioned,  and  the  limits  of  these  tracts  producing  Mosses 
pretty  accuraíely  described,  p.  309  of  the  First 
Yolnme : as  also  thatjthey  are  not  composed  of  decayed 
wood,  as  many  have  too  hastily  concluded,  because 
wood  and  even  large  Trees  are  frequently  fonnd  in  the 
Peat  of  these  Mosses  (I.  p.  382),.  but  are  forraed  of 
great  accumulations  of  the  grey  Bog  Moss  ( sphagnum 
palustre Cotton  Grass  ( eriophorum  potystachion )9 
Heaths  (ericas)9  Marsh  Horsetail  (equisetum  patos» 
tre)9  rushy  Bents,  and  other  aqoatic  smóll  plants, 
which  can  still  be  seen  growing  on  theedges  and  wetter 
parts,  of  the  most  black  and  rotten  of  these  elevated 
Peat  Mosses.  The  following  are  some  ot  thetfaickor 
deep  Mosses  that  I have  noticed,  vi z# 

Baslow  E,  and  Brampton  NW,  near  Clod  Hall 
(Leachfield  Moss). 

Beeley  S E (Beeley  Moss). 

Buxton  N (Combes  Moss). 


Richardson,  in  someimportant  Observadora  on  the  Irish  Boga,  Iately  pub* 
lished  in  the  *c  Agricultural  Magazine,”  Vol.  X.  p.  81,  saya,  spealdng 
of  the  practicability  of  precuring  Clay  to  rnanure  or  improve  these  Boga 
with,  that  near  the  shallow  edges  of  the  great  Boga,  he  was  not  fortúnate 
enough,  In  an  anxiora  aearch  after  CMay,  tofind  any  suchj^ut  “ a tough, 
viscid,  ponderous  and  whitish  earth,”  which,  when  anafysed  by  his 
scientific  College  Frienda  in  Dublin,  gave  Alumine  16,  and  Sílex  feo- 
loured  by  one  of  Oxyde  of  Iron)  84  parts,  in  the  100:  whence  it  ap- 
pears,  that  the  Irish  Peats,  in  reality,  rest  and  originally  grew,  on  silid- 
ous  matters,  as  in  Derbyshire,  Bedfordshire,  ánd  every  where  that  I have 
observed  these  aquatic  vegetable  accumulations.  The  real  distinctions 
between  Low-land  and  Mountain  Bogs  that  Dr.  R.  has  established  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to,  are  perfectly  observable'  here,  between  Syniin 
Fen  and  the  few  other  Valley  Bogs  of  this  District,  and  its  more  extended 
Mosses  or  high  peaty  Moors,  on  which  last,  from  their  uneven  sorfaces, 
little  or  no  water  can  ever  stagnate,  a»  Dr.  R.  observes  of  the  Irish  Bogs, 
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Darwent  Chapel  N (Catt-gate  Moss  iti  Yorkshire), 

Flash  SE,  near  Rojal  Cottage  (Peat  Pits),  and 
Moredge,  Staffordshire.  1 

Glossop  NE  (Turf  Pits),  and  E (Doctor-gato 
Moss). 

Halhersagc  N E (White-Path  Moss)  and  N (Stanage 
Moss).  ' 

Kinder  E (Kinder-scout  Moss).  , 

Moss-h  ouses  W,  and  N W (Goyte  Moss),  and  S SE 
(THatch  Marsh). 

Rowlee  SSW  (Crookstone,  Peat  Pits)  and  NE  and 
ENE  (Peat  Pits). 

Stanage,  S W of  the  C upólas  in  Ashorec  (Peat-moss 
Dam). 

Woodhead  N W (Featherbed  Moss)  and  N (Holrne 

i. 

Moss),  in  Cheshire. 

Woodlands  of  Hope,  several  large  Mosses. 

Fresh  currency  has  lately  been  giren  in  print , 1 
haré  observed,  to  an  idle  and  improbable  story,  that 
Leachfield  Moss  near  Clod-Hall,  is  the  site  of  an  anci- 
ént  Town,  though  the  least  restige  of  roads  leading  to 
it,  or  other  indelible  marte  oflong  occupation  by  man, 
do  not  appear  near  it.  I obserred  in  passing  along 
the  western  edge  óf  Stanage  Moss,  N of  Hathersage, 
from  Crow-chine  to  Stanage  Colliery,  that  the  firing 
* of  the  JHeath,  on  the  first  grit  at  the  edge  of  the  Bog,  at 
stated  pcripds,  in  dry  weather  (as  will  be  mentioned 
in  Section  VI.)  had  at  different  periods  set  fire  to  the 
Peat,  and  into  which  it  had  continued  to  penétrate,  and 
make  large  and  irregular  boles,  apparently,  until 
heavy  rains  fdl  to  extinguish  it : this  source  of  uneren- 
ness,  and  of  the  groughs  and  gullies,  and  of  local  dead 
black  places  on  the  surface  of  these  Mosses,  is  perhaps 
more  common  than  has  been  supposed*  Of  the  at- 

temptg 
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tempts  that  have  of  may  be  made,  with  tibe  ptobabtiity 
of  meces»,  te  drain  theáe  Mémtain  Bogs,  I s&allapdak 
in  Section  I.  and  of  the  usas  tirat  harebeen  madeof 
Beat  as  Manare,  í shall  6peak  in  Section  III.  «f  the 
next  Chapter ; and  as  Fuel,  it  will  be  furtber  noliced  in 
Section  HI.  of  Chapter  VI.  The  cakivation  of 
Oziers  on  small  Local  Bogs  hasbeen  mentioned,  261. 


$BCT.  IV. — FENS  AND  MARSHES. 

I ha  ve  already  mentioned  (Vol.  I.  p.  308),  that 
Synfin  Moor,  or  Syn  Fen,  N of  Swartestone,  is  theonly 
Marsh  or  Fen  in  this  County : and  which  was  an  open 
Common,  on  which  the  Races  of  Derby  traed  formerly 
to  be  held,  until  they  vrere  removed  to  the  Meadows  by  . 
the  side  of  the  Derwent,  where  it  makes  a large  bend 
8E  of  the  Town  : the  increasihg  wetness  of  this  Mareh, 
probably  occasioned  this  alteration : «orne  years  age 
the  Derby  Canal  was  cüt,  orrather  erabanked  across  ite 
eastern  skirt,  and  probably  has  added  to  its  wetness. 
The  Peat  here  seeras  of  considerable  thickness,  except 
near  the  outsjdes,  and  the  snrface  is  very  flat,  with  a 
pretty  nniform  coveriog  of  whitish  clay,  or  sediment 
from  tlie  waters,  that  ha  ve  stagnated  ijpon  it,  and 
which  soil  woujd  be  very  productive  of  Coro  or  Grasa, 
if  the  drainage  were  more  complete.  It  is  said,  that 
there  were  no  Parliamentáy  Provisions  forenforcingtbe 
v inaking  and  tnaintainiog  of  . proper  r&ads  across  this 
tFen,  at  the  time  ef  its  lntlosure,  under  the  .late  ?Mr.  Sa- 

' v 

xnuel  Wyatt,  as  solé  Commissioner,  about  the  year 
*1805  ; and  the  fact  seems  to  bave  been,  that  nothiqg 
wasdone  in  this  respect,  but  fencingoff  the  roads,  on 
ibis  sotten  groundj  and  leaviagtke  traveilersor  inba- 

bitants 
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bltantsto  floiriider  through  Wr  fotiftdér  ih  them,  ás  they 
coóld : in  áitetepting  tó  te'ross  this  Fea  IVóin  Swarké- 
stóneto  Synfiñ  Villagé,  ón'thé  2d  óf  Ote'tober,  1809, 
in  order  to  see  its  sfate  khd  coñditión,  í had  wéll  nigíi 
miréd  and  ruined  my  liarse,  in  the  nnmérohs  and  scan- 
dáfons  Sfoughs  that  are  altea dy  formed,  quite  acrosb 
thése  toada,  in  tnaay  pa*rts,  particularly  aboót  balfh 
teile  S E of  Synfin : kfl  the  Ditches  Weré  át  that  time 
brim-fuíl  óf  water,  and  seemed  nearly  choaked  with 
wéeds;  ábout  a quhrtér  óf  a Vrrile  E of  Syrifln,  two  ófc 
thrée  acréb  wereactnálly  undér  water,  and  so  iveré  largó 
pátchés  in  óther  parts  óf  the  Móor. 

This  state  óf  thé  Feh  Hrés  áscríbéd  by  the  Fatfttieré 
with  Wfadm  1 Converted,  tó  the  floód  that  át  that  timé 
prevailéd  in  the  Trénít,  bhckingor  penning  np  the  onljr 
drain  from  this  loto  tráct,  ’fahicb  p£$ses  on  the  east  sidb 
óf  Swarkestóne  Tohm : this  beibg  the  case,  it'is  clear, 
thtftihe  propíér  prinéiplirt  have  not  beéh  ácted  opón,  ih 

r y 

théátfempt  tbdrain  this  Fen,  htthe  titee  of  the  Incfo- 
sure,  in  suflerihg  the  cónsidiérable  Brook  that  entersit 
N E of  Syiifib,  fróte  Elttlé^over  Tbwnship,  and  séve- 
ral  smallér  bnésat  the  hórthern  part,  to  continué  to  áh- 
cháfge.  ftieir  wátets'  on  fo  this  Jlat  tract  of  lánd,  büt 
tvhich  onght  tobare  beén  córiveyéfl  in  catch-tráter  or 
u phmd  Drains,  at  the  skirt  of  theFen,  to-a  sepárate  out- 
FáH  ínto  the  Tlrent  flat,  ónTthe  ievel  bf  its  highéstfloóds 
"or  hfghér  : the  lów,  ór  préséht  sjrstém  óf  dtfains  ih  and 
from  the  Fen,  ougbt  peirhaps  to  be  more  capacióus,  in 
order  to  catch  and  hold  the  soakage  and  rain  waters 
'that  fell  within  the  Fén,'  daHrijg’srnéh  times’as  the  Tréñt 
is  too  high  To  ádmít  of  théir  fbrinirtg  oót ; and  fór  pré* 
véntlng  the  wáters  óf  5 íhe  ^Tirént  from  backing  info 
them,  a good  close-shutting  valve  or  gate,  and  anem* 
bankment,  should  be  constrncted,  at  the  nairowest  part 

' of 
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©f  the  vallcy  or  outlet,  at  the  NE  comer  of  Ihe  Fen*V 
by  which  works,  kept  in  proper  order,  this  valuable 
tract  of  1400  acres,  perbaps,  would  be  at  all  times 
dry  and  sound.  Perhaps,  owing  to  the  difficuitiés 
lhat  the  Derby  Canal  Piroprietors  would  oppose  to  the 
passingof  the  Catch* water  drain  únder  the  same,  ata 

X 

level  so  near  to  its  own,  át  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
Fen,  nnless  they  would’  consent  to  the  discharge  of 
tbese  walers  into  their  Canal  ? and  there  being  no  stream 
entering  the  east  side  of  the  Fen,  it  mightbe  qdvisable 
and  practicable  to  commence  the  Catch-water,  or  Up* 
land  Drain,  at  of  above  the  NE  córner,  and  carry  it 
round  westward'  and  then  soutb,  to  intersect  and  receive 
all  the  live  or  running  water*  at  a higher  level,  and 
before  they  enter  the  Fen ; and  that  the  same  raight 
be  disckarged  across  the  low  neck  of  land  near  Árles- 
ton,  into  the  Brook  that  passes  E of  Twyford,  without 
at  aU  interfering  with  or  requiring  fresh  culverts  under  s 
either  the  Derby,  or  the  Trent  and  Mensey  Cenata, 
v How  much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  these  things  were 
not  better  consi  dered,  and  the  pecessary  surveys  and 
levéis  taken,  previous  to  the  Inplosure:  the  evHs*  how- 
ever,  of  an  imperfect  Drainage,  are  so  great  and  press* 

ing,  and  the  loss  to  the  Proprietors  and  the  Public  so 

1 / ’ . . 

• The  Floodf  of  the  Trent»  of  suffictent  height  to  afiéct  the  out-faH 
from  this  Fen,  are  mostly  of  such  shdrt  duradon  as  not  to  require  any 
Draining-miU  (p.  61),  such  fcs  are  commonly  wrought  by  Wind  in  the 
Fens  of  the  Eastem  Coundes : and  were  it  otherwise,  it  is  probable,  that 
a Stman~cmgtne  would  antwer  better  than  one  of  these  antiquated  wooden 
Machines,  as.  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  W.  WaUter  of  Horncastle,  in  the 
51  Repertory  of  Arts,"  VoL  XXL  p.  270;.  whose  Tables,  and  calcula^ 
tions  «of  the  prime  cost,  annual  expense,  and  performance  of  these  En* 
groes,  in  draíning  Fens,  under  all  the  variety  of  circumstances,  seem 
weU  endded  to  the  attentíon  of  the  normen  of  Estate»  in  tire  Fen  Coun- 
txies» 

consi- 
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Considerable,  that  the  furtberand  perfect  improveraent 
óf  this  fine  tract  of  land,  oilgbt  not  any  looger  to  be 
delayéd. 


SECT*  V. — FORESTS. 

*•  \ * 

• % ’ v j # \ 

Part  of  whát,  was  formerly  the  Peak  Foresta  has 
iong  formed  the  extra- párochial  Liberty  of  the  same 
ñame,  with  not  a Tree  or  Bush  upon  it,  but  what  is  of 
raodern  dale  or  planting:  gréen  Fields  and  stone  wall 
Fences  having  succeeded.  About  the  Town  and  the 
detached  Farm  Housés,  there  are  a few  very  thriving 
Sycamore,  Ash,  and  other  l* rees,  wbose  luxuriant  foli- 
age  show,  that  the  Dístrict  was  notill  adápted  for  v * 

Wood  ; and  that  the  entire  destruction  of  the  Wood 
here,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  Peak  tíundreds,  or 
King's  Field,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  soilor  climate, 
but  lo  the  system  under  which  improvident  Man,  has 

cut  down  all  before  him,  and  supplied  stárvrng  Cattle 

> ' " 

to  bite  up  every  leaf  and  twig,  as  fast  as  the  stoóls  have 
sprung  again,  u.ntil  at  length  they  died,  and  the  land 
was  at  íást  left  totally  dest ilute  of*  Wood,  as  1 have 
observad,  p.  382^  of  the  lst  Voíuime,  and  iñ  the  la&t 
Chapter  of  this,  p.  2Í5Í.  The  same  causes  have  ánd 
still  continué  to  opérate,  in  the  opeti  parís  of  Mans« 

field,  Papplewick,  and  Newstead.,  and  other  districls 

\ * _ ^ • 

of  Sherwood  Fjorest  in  Nottinghamshire,  towards  the 
entire  destruction  of  Woq^y  and  the  estabíishíng  of  the 
etoapire  of  the  puny  and  noxious  Fricas,  in  place  of  tbe 
noble  Quercus,  the  rightful  Lord  of  these  Soilsr  since 
no  one  can  imagine,  that  the  few  stunted  Oaks  that  yét  ' 
remain,  logive  a colourto  theterm  Forest”  on  the 
S and  S E of  Mansficld,  will  ever  have  a single  suecos- 

i 
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sor,  under  the  present  system  of  common-rights,  where 
they  grow» 

In  Needwood  Forest  in  Staffordsbire,  the  land  being 

of  better  quality,  and  great  part  of  the  spontaneous 

Herbage,  that  sprang  up  among  the  Wood  on  its  being 

cut,  proving  much  more  nutritious  and  productiye  to 

the  Cattle,  than  theHeath  only,  that  has  succeeded  m 

Sherwood,  and  too  many  other  places,  they  were  less 

forced  to  browse  on  the  young  shoots  and  twigs  of  the 

risingWood , and  they  had  not,  ñor  perhaps  eyer  would 

. • 

haré,  so  efiectually  cleared  the  land  in  Staffordshire  of  ’ 
Wood:  and  thus  it  has  happened,  as  if  for  a punish- 
ment  of  ManVfolly,  that  this  system  of  cutting  down 
Wood  without  protecting  the  stools  from  Cattle,  ac- 
cumulated  and  kard  kept  on  the  spot9  hasextermi- 
nated  the  Wood,  first  most  eflectually  on  those  parís 
where  the  soil  was  poor,  and  fit  for  nothing  else  but 
Wood  (consigning  it  to  the  Ericas),  And  left  a scrag- 
gling  crop  of  Wood  on  all  the  richer  soils,  where  i t 
sprang  most  yigorously,  and  Cattle  were  otherwise  sup- 
plied^  and  where  it  might,  on  the  contrary,  have  been 
desirable,  that  Grass  and  uscful  Herbage  had  taken  the 
place  of  Wood,  as  Population  and  the  wants  of  the 
People  for  Meat,  proceeded.  I am  happy  to  add,  that 
Common-rights  tbroughont  every  part  of  Needwood 
Forest  were  extinguished,  before  I yisited  that  part,  in 
the  course  of  my  Mineral  Survey;  the  Deer  had  all,  I 
belieye,  been  removed ; gopd  Roads  had  been  made ; 
the  whole  was  fenced,  and  nnder  a course  of  cultiva* 
tioii,  except  the  most  woody  parts,  which  had  been 
allotted  to  the  Crown,  and  were  fenced  in  as  Oak 

, , / j , 

■ Woods:  and  in  which  I hope  and  trust,'  that  a system 
of  management  will  be  pursued,  alinost  the  reverse  in 
every  particular  to  that  which  has  hitherto  prevailed, 

hete 
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íieTé.ánc]  elsewhere,  on  the  Public  Woodlands:  other- 
wise,  the  just  expectations  of  a Feople,  fast  improving 
in  knowíedge,  as  to  thebenefils  to  be  derived  from  these 
best  parts  of  Needwood  Forest  (for  such  the  Red  Mari 
soils  of  these  Woods  seem  to  me  to  be),  will  be  here- 
after  grievously  disappointed. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  excused;  if  I add  here,  thata 
new  Chureh  has  been  built,  attached  to  Tatbury  Pa- 
fish,  and  called  Christ-Church  in  Needwood,  and  was 
dedicated,  on  tlié  15 th  of  August,  1809,  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lichfield  and  Coventry:  á new  Parsonage  House 
and  Farm  Premises  had  been  erected  near  the  Chureh, 
and  the  Lands  attgched  to  it  in  lien  of  Titiles  had  been, 
íet,  under  an  improving  lease  for  40years,  in  pursuance 

of  the  Act  for  dividirtg  and  allotting  this  extensive  Fo- 

* ■ 

rest.  I wish  I could  add,  that  a good  system  of  crop- 
pinghád  geneTálly  began  to  be  acted  on  by  the  cultiva- 
tors  of  the  new  prívate  Lands  on  this  Forest,  but  whích 
1 thought  far  from  the  case,  when  I saw  almost  the 
whole  of  them  under  wliite'Strawfd  Grain  atonce,  and 
much  of  them  under  the  second  or  the  third  crops  of 
this  kind,  if  I wasrightly  informed. 

Ckarnwóod  Forest  in  Leicestershire,  the  only  other 
Forest  near  to  Derbyshire  that  I ha  ve  visited  in  tliis 
Survey,  is  almost  Tree-less,  and  is  now  under  Indo- 
$ure,  as  mentioned,  p.  154,  Yol.  I. 


SECT.  VI, IJEATHS  AND  DOWNS. 

i 

Of  Heaths  or  Moors,  this  County  had  formerly  great 
traets,  and  stiH  has  too  targe  a portion  of  such,  consi- 
dering  their  uselessness,  as  observed  in  Sect.  I.  of  this 
Chapter;  but  no  Downs  or  extensive  Hilis  covered  with 
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thick  short  Grass,  like  .the  Chalk-dowqs  of  the  South- 

eastern  Counties,  are  found  in  it:  the  LUhestone  H illa 

of  the  Peak  Hundreds  heing  too  prone  to  Heatbs 

(ericas),  to  ha  ve  had  any  Grass  tracts,  but  where 

the  treading  and  frequent  lieing  and  dunging  of  Cattle, 

had  exterminated  or  weakened  the,  Heath,  or  wbere 

Lime  had  been  spread  by  the  Husbandman,  for  its.de- 

atruction;  and  the  Yellow  Lime  Hills  in  Scarsdále 

Hundred,  where  the  Heath  has  not  spread,  are  almost 

invariably  covered  with  Shar-grass  ( festuca  pinnata *), 

a sharp  and  very  wortbless  Hcrbage,  as  observed^ 

Vol.  I.  p.  Í61,  and  p.  201,  of  this  Volunte.  N 

r * 

On  the  waste  Grit-stone  Lands,  Heath  has  conhider-  . 
ably  prevailed,  and  there,  as  well  as  on  the  sandy  or 
dayey  Commons  or  neglected  Lands,  Furze , Gorse,  or 
Wins  (ulex  europasus ),  has  been  sufibred  to  cover 
mtich  too  large  a space,  when  ií  is  known,  tfaat  the 
same  is  not  hére  at  all,  I believe,  used  for  doracsiic 
Fuel,  or  in  the  burning  of  Bricks  or  Lime  (as  in  the 
Southern  Counties),  or  for  any  other  pnrpose;  when  cut 
from  the  Furze-covers  of  the  Sporting  Gentlemen,  but 
that  it  is  occasionally  removed  from  the  Commons  and' 

i 

some  other  Lands,  by  settihg  it  on  fire,  leaving  the 
fjlackened  dead  stalks  as  a most  unsightly  nu ¡sanee.  I 
have  been  informed,  that  a Tenant  of  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire,  on  the  Stafiordshire  border  of  the  County, 
fed  bis  Horses  on  chopt  and  bruised  Gorse,  that  had 
been  passed  between  the  rollers  used  át  Ecton  Copper 
Mine.  The  Commons,  and  other  neglected  Lands  in 
the  County,  are  in  the  above  manner,  cleared  of  their 
tall  Heath  or  Ling,  at  different  periods,  by  setting  it 


* The  Bromut  phmatus  of  Dr.  Smith,  &nd  the  Spiked  Heath  Brome 
Grass  of  some  W riten. 
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onfre,and  leaving  theblack  and  half-burntstalk6  toin- 
l crease  the  dark  and  disnial  appearance  of  these  disgrace- 
ful  tracts.  The  object,  of  thus  burning  the  tall  Heath  is, 
a that  joung  Plants  of  the  same  kind  may  springup,  better 
adapted  than  the  oíd  ones  to  the  mouths  and  palates  of 
the  half-starved  animáis  that  are  compelled  to  subsist 
on  this  miserable  fare.  In  such  a jslovenly  and  barba- 
' rous  mode  of  partially  reraovíng,  or  rather  killihg  the 
«tems  of  the  oíd  crop,  it  is  no  wonder  that  a yonng 
one  is  ver y úow  in  succeeding,  and  that  the  profit  from 
these  lands  is  so  tfifling,  that  1¿.  per  acre  per  annum 
has  been  raentioned  as  a fair  Rent  for  Iieath  Land,  and  . 
some  scores  of  acres  near  to  the  parish  of  Matlock,  ha  ve 
remained  unlet  even  at  that,  and  unocóupied  for  near 
30  years,  after  having  been  fenced  in;  and  others,  after 
some  years  Irial,  on  this  absurd  system,  ha  ve  been  suf- 
fered  to  revert  again  to  the  neighbouring  Commons,  by 
the  entire  neglect  of  tbeir  wailFences:  and  yet  finer 
Plantations  of  Larch  and  Scotcb  Firs  need  not  be  seen, 
than  many  that  are  intermixed  with,  and  on  the  very 
same  stratum  and  soil,  with  these  unproductive  and 
disgraceful  Heaths  or  Moors.  It  has  been  tbought  by 
some,  that  the  burning  of  the  Heath  from  time  to  time, 
has  occasioned  the  bl&ckness  or  dark  brown  colorir  of 
the  Grit-stone,  or  sandy  soils  on  which  it  prevails,  but 
which  I have  noticed,  and  considerad,  as  the  sterilizing 
effect  of  these  Ericas,  Yol.  I»  p.  305,  and  in  this  Chap« 
ter,  p,  345 ; $nd  in  confirmationpf  my  opinión,  it  may 
he  right  to  state,  that  on  the  sándy  Heaths  and  Warrens 
in  Bedfordshire,  and  other  still  more  Southern  Counties, 
where  fíring  the  crop  of  Heath,  or  any  other  Plants  011 
the  ground,  has  probably  never  been  practised ; but 
on  the  contrary,  the  same  is  closely  hoed  up  and  car* 
ried  off  for  Fuel;-or*  as  frequently,  a thin  turf  of  the 

a a Sí  soil 
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soil  is  cut  up  with  the  Heath  (or  Ling,  as  thcy  íbera, 
cali  it)  by  a Breast*plougb,  and  catried  off  each  time 
to  the  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses,  that  the  surface-soil, 
as  far  as  the  small  roots  of  the  Heath  descendí  is 
sqarcely  less  black,  or  unlike  the  white,  yellow,  or  red 
Sand  or  Loam  beneath  it,  either  in  coiour  or  qiialit  y, 
than  in  the  North,  where  firing  the  cróp  has  been  prac- 
tised  time  immeinorial,  and  no  parí  of  the  soil  removed , 
t q expose  fresb  sur  faces. 

Broom  ( spartium  scopatium ) is  found  on  some  drier 
and  looser  parts  of  theHeaths  here,  but  less  commónly, 

« i 

X think,  than  in  the  Southern  Counties:  it  is  alike 
worthless  and  nseless  here,  with  Heath  and  Gorsc,  and 
ought  entirely  to  disappear  in  this  District:  since  (jora, 
Grass,  or  useful  Treesr  inight  in  every  instance  occupy 
its  places  the  preparing  of  a sort  nf  Hemp  /rom  its 
- stalks,  whick  some  have  recommended  (see  Phil.  Mag. 

Vol.  XXXI V,  p.  378),  is,  I think,  less  likely  to  an- 

% 

swer  than  the  above,  either  to  the  occopier  or  (lie 
Public. 

Fern,  Bracken,  or  Brakes  fpteris  aquilina) ¡ appear 
, on  such  parts  of  the  Héaths  as  have  a deep  loemy  or  a 
sandy  soil  with  a moist  bottom,  for  its  long  and  large 
roóts  to  strike  into : its  place  would  be  better  snpplied 
by  Cora,  Grass,  or  Wood,  as  not  any  animal  eats  of  ' 
it,  I believe,  and  it  is  ooly  now  applied  in  some  few 
instances,  cut  green  iu  the  month  of  August,  for  .mak~ 
ing  Ashes,  which  used,  before  the  general  I ocios  uneof 
: the  Commons,  to  be  done  by  the  Poor,  who  sold  consi, 
derable  quantities  to  the  preparen  of  Vegetable  Aíkali, 
or  Pot-ash : the  Ashes  of  these  and  other  green  Weeds, 
and  of  Wood,  are  collected  in  the  Southern  parts  of 
this  Oovmty,  and  after  being  moistened  with  Water,  ató 
kneaded  rato  lumps  tbree  or  four  inches  diamdter,called 
n Ass 
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Ass  Balby  which  the  Housewives  here  carefully  pre- 
serve, in  a dry  place;  and  when  they  are  going  to  malee 
Lye  for  Washing,  they  do  it,  by  dissolving  some  of 
ihese  Balls  in  Water. 

» 

Single  stera’d  Fern,  or  Polypody  (pólypo&um 
amigare),  and  Fox-glove  ( digitalis  purpurea)  are 
found  on  heaths  and  steep  banks  of  sandy  soil,  and  are, 
with  the  common  Fern  ;above-raentioned,  among  the\ 
most  useful  indications  to  the  Mineral  Sürveyor,  of  sili- 
jcious  strata,  where  such  altérnate  guickly  with  argilla- 
^ceous  strata,  see  Vól.  I.  p.  162t  it  should,  however,  be 
noted,  ,that  the  sand  falling  from  the  sides  of  perishing 
oíd  Grit-stone  Walls,  is  often  sufficient  to  cause  these 
Plants  to  appear,  Fern  in  particular,  tho’  the  6ubsoil 
may  be  of  a different  quaKty,  and  so  will  thin  cover- 
ings  of  alluvial  Sand  or  sahdy  Loam,  in  some  other 
situations. 

The  improvement  of  Heath  Lands  by  Paring  and 
Burniiig  and  by  Liming,  will  be  noticed  in  Sections  II. 
and  III.  of  the  next  Chapter:  here  I would,  however, 
mention,  thatabout  Bakewell,  someFarmers  have  firet 
fired  the  Heath,  and  then  broke  up  such  Lands  with 
the  Plough : at  Buxton,  Mr.  Thomas  Logan  a few  years 
ago,  pared  a tract  of  Heath  on  the  Limestofne,  and  after 
mixing  the  Turves  with  Lime  in  heaps,  let  them  lay 
in  this  State  until  they  were  sufficieñtly  rotted  to  admit 
of  spreading,  for  Turnips.  The  practicas  of  Mr.  John 
Radford,  and  Mir.  Thomas  Kckford,  in  plóughing 
Heathy  Land  without  Burning,  has  been  mentioned 
already,  p.  201. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

\ * 


ON  the  general  subject  of  this  Chapter:  I wish  te 
i m press  on  the  minds  of  Landi-owncrs,  tbe  propriety, 
whether  we  consider  their  own  interests,  that  of  their 
families,' or  theircountry,  of  setting  apart  asiunof 
inoney  to  be  expended  annually,*  in  effectiug  pcrmanent 
agricultural  improvements  on  their  Estates ; selecting 
either  the  Farros  of  tjie  poorest  and  raost  desefving  of 
their  Ten&nts,  or  those  wbere  the  greatest  expenditure 
seems  wanting,  tobe  first^began  upon,  and  to  charge 
an  interest  on  the  snros  thus  expended,  in  additionto 
the  Rents,  as  a practice,  imrcb  to  be  preferred  (as  hmg 
as  pny  snch  improvements  remain  wanting  on  their 
Fosfates)  to  theexpending  of  every  fewhundred  pounds 
that  they  can  spare,  or  even  by  mortgaging,as  roany  do, 
to  buy  up  adjoining.  Estalas,  and  add  to  the  nuinber  of 
acres  on  their  Rent  Roll,  ratherthan  to  the  productive* 
ness  of  what  they  already  possess  ^ since,  bow  rouch 
better  wopld  it  be,  to  double  vthe  prpdnctivcness  and 
incomefroro  what  they  already  possess,  tharr  by  donbling 
the  quantity  pf  land,  tp  delay  ,'for  perhaps  all  the  remaip- 
der  of  their  time,  the  improyement  of  any  part  of  it9  - 
wlien  they  roight  have  fully  im  pro  ved  their  own,  and 
have  had  the  satisfaction,  perhaps,  of  seeing  some 
other  purchaser  do  the  same,  by  the  adjoining  Estate 
that  he  purchased. 

JVIr^Robert  Cresswdl,  of  Jderich-hay,  near  Wirks- 

worth, 
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wortb,  who  practises  Draining  pretty  extensively,  in- 
forpied  me,  tbat  be  is  chiefly  employed  by  tbe  Land- 
lords,  in  consequence  of  agreements  between  theip  and 
their  Tenakls ; tbat  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  in  different 
cases,  ontheLandlord’s  disbursernent,  shall  be  charged, 
as  additional  Rent ; and  that  tbe  practice  has  generally 
given  sruch  satisfactioñ  to  bpth  parties,  tbat  ¡t  is  fast 
increaging.  In  order  to  lessen  tbe  charge  on  tbe 
Fajrmérs,  Mr.  C.  usually  gives  them  tbe  opportunity  of 
employing  tbeir  otfn  labourers  in  opening  tiie  tops  of 
drains,  and  filling  them  upagain,  and  io  as  much  of 
tbe  work,  wherein  no  particular  skiü  is  required,  as 
they  are  disposed;  or  it  may  suit  them  to  do.  I was 
glad  to  find  Mr.  Cresswell’s  business  in  this  linef  so  in- 
creasing,  that  he  was  advertisiug  about  two  years  ago, 
for  two  Pupila  and  Assistants,  in  superintendinglsuch 
dráinages.  ' . ' 

Mr.  William  Cox  of  Culland,  wbo  occupíes  a largé 
and  highly  im  pro  ved  Farm,  and  acts  besides  as  Land/ 
Steward  to  different  Gentlemen,  expresscd  to  mfe  bis  opi- 
nión, tbat  in  most  instañces,  íenants  had  better  pay  ^ 
six  per  cent,  additional  Rent  for  tbe  LandiordVMoney 
expepded  in  draining,  irrigating,  liming,  or  otherex* 
pensive  and  peritíánent  improvements  on  their  Farms, 
than  sink  their  own  raoney,  though  it  were  on  a 40 
years  lease,  tbat  migbt  so  much  better  be^  employed  - 
in  plenty  of  good  Stock,  superior  Cultivation,  arti-  r 
ficial  Manures,  and  other  improvements;  of  quicker 
return  to  them : and  tbis  Gentlemañ  is,  of  course,  a stre- 
mious  advócate  for  this  mode  of  imprpving  Estates, 
wherever  he  is  consulted. 

As  an  instance  of  tbe  suceess  of  judicious  exertions  in 

y 

tbe  improvement  of  Estates,  I am  liappy  in  tbe  oppor- 
tunity of  recording,  tbat  tbe  late  Joseph  Wilkes , Esq, 
of  wbose  ability  and  zeal  in  improvements,  tbe  Board 

and 
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and  theCountry  haveoften  before  heard,  in  conjunotion 

1 

wUh  bis  two  Brothers,  ia  the  year  1783,  purchased  the 
Measham  Estate  and  píart  of  Hartshorn,  for  50,000/.; 
the  average  Rent  of  the  land  in  Measham  being  then  26$. 
per  acre,  and  the  number  of  inbabitaAts  only  200.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  W.a  few  years  ago,  land  was  sold  off 
this  Estate  4o  the  amount  of  20,000/. ; yét  what  remains 
etill  in  possession  of  his  Family,  is  valued  at  more  than 
100,000/.  ; the  average  rent  of  the  Measham  Estate,  was 
In  1809,  Three  Guineas  per  acre,  and  the  number  of 
industrious/  and  thriving  inhabitants  therein,  more  than 
1600  ! Would  that  every  district  in  Britain  had  its  Jo- 
seph  Wilkes*!  in  wliich  case  we  need  not  import  Corn, 
Aven  for  our  (ncreased  population,  or  be  half  so 
{lepcndent  on  foreign  nations  as  we  are. 


SRCT.  I. — DRAINING. 

„ What  has  occurred  to  me,  respecting  low  Land  or 
Fen  Draining,  has  been  partly  given  in  Sectíon  IV.  of 
the  last  Cbapter,  and  what  remains,  as  tq  Embanking, 
to  secute  such  Lands  from  Rivér  Floods,  will,  agree- 
ably  to  ihe  “ Plan,”  be  found  in  the  next  Chapter* 
One  of  the  most  general  and  obvious  indicátions  of  the 
want  of  Draining  in  any  piece  of  Land  (not  a Bog, 
the  cbaraeters  of  which  most  people  know)  is  the 
prevalence  of,  or  disppsition  to  Rushes  or  Si  ves 
(junci)  of  difiereat  sorts;  the  hard  and  dustered 
Rushes  . (J * iiiflexys  and  J.  conglomeratus ) being 
most  common  on  strong  wet  Lands,  or  such  as  are 
usually  denominated  coid  soils,  and  the  Soft  Rush 


. • ItúsGendiemtn  was  the  proposer  and  the  irst  Meoaber  of  the 
Smithfietd  Club,  Jar  encouraginy  the  bett  breada  oí  Cattle, 

( J . effu*, 
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(J,  effustís)  ifi  peculiar,  i belieVe,  lo  lighter  soils, 
wherein  Springs  or  perpetual  wetness  abound:  Pert, 
Pink  pr  Car  Hat  ion  Grasses  (carex's)  of  different  sorts, 
and  Sedge,  hard,  as  Tussock  Grass  or  BulUfronts  (aira 
¿cespitosa)  are  also  commonly  found  in  the  same  situar 
tions.  Lands,  which  without  being  overflowed  by 
water,  become  very  soft  and  tender  in  W ínter  or  in 
xainy  weather,  and  which  acquire  mucb  hardness  and 
crack  greatly  in  dry  weather,  are  as  certainly  in  waut 
of  Draining,  as,  the  above,  though  the  constant  or 
recent  use  of  the  Plough,  may  llave  píevented  the  cha* 
racteristic  Piants  of  such  soils  from  appearmg.. 

Before  proceeding  to  drain  auy  piece  of  Land,  one 
.of  the  first  and  most  essentiai  considerations  should  be* 
whether  its  wetness  proceeds  from  Springs  oí  water 
oozing  slowly  out  of  the  Strata,  or  from  Gravel  Patches, 
or  not ; since  if  Springs  be  not  the  cause  of  its  wetness, 
but  the  same  should  be  owing  to  a solid  argillaceous 
, substratum  to  the  vegetable  soil,  the  surface  of  which.  is 
capable  of  being  moistened  by  wet,  and  of  retáining  the 
same  for  a considerable  time,  as  abo ve-ment ioned , ít  will 
be  utterly  usdess  to  apply,  what  has  by  many  been  called 
Mr.Elkington’s  mode  of  Draining , though  it  were  witli 
the  perseverance  with  which  that  Gentleraan  sometíales 
mistakenly  applied,  deep  dr&ins  and  íapping  with  on 
Augur  y wbere  Springs  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  wet- 
nessof  the  surface,  that  he  was  attempting  to  'drain  c 
this  is  language  which  I anraware  will  souud  oddly  4o 
those^  who  llave  contented  themselves  with  reading 
the  extra vagant  eticomiuuis  bestowed  upon  the  late 

i _ ^ 

Mr.  Joseph  Elkington*,  as  the  discoveier  of  some  new 

-- — í — ’ i 
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* Forn>erly  of  Princethorp,  in  Stretton  on  Dunsmoor,  6 m.  S W of 

'?  < • • < « 

Coventfy  in  Warwickshire,  and  afterjyarck  of  Birmingham ; who  died 
abóutthe  yesü:  1806,  1 betifevé. 

princi- 
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principies  or  indications  of  the  existente  of  Springs, 
and  of  ¿beir  subterraneous  coürses,  and  as  the  roest 
inf&llible  Drainer  of  Land  on  those  principies,  that  has 
ever  appeared ; which  represen tations,  or  sojnetbinglike 
i heñí,  are  to  be  found  in  my  predecessor  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown’-s  quarto  Report  on  this  County,  in  the  repñnted 
or  octavo.  Reports  on  the  raost  of  the  adjacent  Counties, 
which  I have  read,  and  in  alraost  evfcry  publication  on 
the  subject  that  has  appeared,  since  the  Parliamentary 
Grant  made  in  favour  of  this  Gentleman,  in  the  year 
1795  : I shall,  I trust,  however.,  be  excused,  where 
the  Board  have  .so  particularly  desired,  under  this 
head  of  Draining  in  their  “ Plan,”  to  have  Mr.  uEl- 
kington’s  describcd,”  foj:  stating  same  of  whatl  happen 
to  know,  that  has  not  alrcady  beeu  published,  respect- 
ing  the  success  of  particular  works  by  Mr.  E.,  as  weü 
in  consequeiice  of  the  minute  examination  which  1 have 
recen Üy  made  of  the  County  of  Derby  and  itsenvirons, 
as  in  consequence  of  the  situation  which  1 held  in  Bed» 
fordshire,  under  the  late  Dukeof  Bedford,  for  whom 
]Vlr.  E.  expended  a largersum  (as  I guess,  from  its  hav- 
ing  passed  tbrough  my  hands)  than  for  perhaps  any 
other  of  his  numerous  employers,  in  different  parís  of 
England : and  1 consider  it  the  more  neqessary  to  do 
this*  from  Mr.  Thomas  Batchplor,  the  Repórter  on  Bed- 
fordshire,  having  thus  briefly  passed  over  this  im por tant 


head  in  his  Report,  p.  469,  viz,  “ at  Prisley-Moor,  in 
the  Parish  of  Flitwick,  it  is  generally  understood,  that 
Mr.  Elkington’s  mode  of  Drainage  wa$  (ried  with  very 
partial success;”  and  he  continúes*  “ some  have  how- 
ever  asserted,  that  his  directions  wefe  not  strictly  foU 
lowed;  and  others,  that  his  method  was  in  coro  peten  t 
tp  effect  the  intended  purpose.”  Which  scanty  para- 
graphs  being  very  far,  either  from  a sufficient  or  a cor* 

rect 
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rect  statement  of  Mr.  E.’s  proceedings  on  the  Date  of 

Bedford’s  Estate;  which  proceedings  it  was  Fully  in 

the  power  of  Mr.  B.  tovhaye  informed  bimself  concern- 

% 

ing,  by  examinatións  and  enquiries  on  the  spots,  or 
by  reference  to  rae  (with  whom  be  had  long  been  on 
rather  friendly  térras),  whocoüld  and  would  have  been 
ready,  tohaveshown  hirn  plansof  Mr.Elkington’s  seve- 
fal  Drains  in  Woburn-Park,on  Speedwell  Farm, and  on 
Cra^ley  and  Prisley  Bogs,  with  accounts  and  vouchers 
for  whatever  he  conld  dcsire  ¿o  know,  concerning  the 
expense  of  Mr.  E.’s  difieren t operations,  as  well  as  re- 
spécting  their  successes,  or  rather  the  wánt  of  any,  that 
unfortunatély  distinguished  them  ; as  likéwise  respect- 
ing  the  sabsequent  Surface*Draínings  and  Mole-plough 
Drainings,  that  were  resorted  to,  some  years  after,  opón 
the  spots  wbereMr.E.’s  deep-Drains  and  Boreings  were 
inade,  in  Wobtnrn-Park  and  Speedwell  Farra  s J cookl 
likewisehave  shown  hirn  a Plan  and  Account  of  theOpen 
Drain  or  new  Brook  (but  no  covered  ones)  that  was  exe- 
cnted  under  my  diredions,  for  the  Comraissioners  of 
Crawley  Inclosure,  and  that  laid  dry  all  the  useless 
Brick  Drains  by  Mr.  E.  on  the  E and  W sides  of 
Crawley  Bog  (below  the  Cliurch  Road  across  it)  ; and 
also,  of  the  covered  Drains  executed  by  Mr.  William 
Smi(h  (whose  importan t Services  to  Geology  and  Min- 
ing, have  been  nentioned,  Vol.  I.'  p.  108),  some  years, 
after  Mr.  E.  had  left  the  Prisley  Bog,  in  a far  more  un- 
productive  state  thán  he  found  it;  as  Mr.  Batchelor 
might  easily  have  satisfied  bimself  (if  he  did  not  already 
know  it),  by  enquiry  of  Mr.  Oliyer,  resident  nearthe 
spot,  who  was  the  Tenant  of  Prisley  Farm  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  E.’s  operations,  and  who  some  time  afterwárds, 
gave  his  Noble  Landlord  notjce  for  quitting,  and  lefthis 
Estate,  assigning  as  his  principal  reáson,  the  injury  the 

Farm 
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Farm  had  sustained,  by  the  Stools  of  aquaticWoods,  and 
thespontaneous  herbageon  ihisBog  havingbecn  grubbeeT 
tlp  and  destróyed,  and  a great  deal  of  tbe  Peat  trenched 
nndér  Mr.  E.’g  directions,  anda  mere  black  Bog,  as 
wet  and  more  dangerous  tban  eyer,  being  left  to  him. 
Such,  Reader,  was  this  u partial,**  or  r&ther,  the  “ ne» 
gative”  sqccess,  at  Prisley. 

But  I musí  descend  a little  more  to  particular»  é I4 
the  Spripg  of  1794,  His  Grace  sent  for  Mr.  Elkington  to 
Wobum,  and  cónsul  ted  him  on  a very  wet  and  poacby 
Lawn  ifi  his  Park,  which  was  partipularly  disagreea* 
ble,  aslaying  between  Wobum  Abbey,  and  the  Towq 
and  new  Farm  Premises  that  His  Grace  was  then  pro* 
jectiog.  Except.on  tbe  top  of  the  hill  near  tbe  Housp 
Lodge,  where  tbe  ground  had  recently  been  lowpred, 
no  part  of  this  land  was  flat,  but  it  formed  a large  npd 
regular  Hill  of  clayey  soii,  extiemely  tender  and  reten* 

1 

tive  in  wet  seasons,  and  was  as  bard  and  split  by 
cracks,  in  dry  ones  : I did  not  happen  to  aee  Mr.  E.  in 
his  first  journey  to  Woburn,  but  I well  remember  His 
Grace  stating  to  me  shortiy  afterwards,  that  by  ofíe 
single  Drain,  Mr.  E.  had  undertaken  to  lay  this  Land 
dry,  and  improve  the  whoie  five  shillings  per  acre, 

besides  removing  the  unsigbtly  Rushes  and  Sedge,  and 

’ * 

the  tenderness  that  had  so  often  been  complained  of : 
after  a time,  a Foreman  of  Mr.  E/s  carne*  named  Hor* ' 
}ey,  and  began.a  Bricked  Draio  from  the  side  of  one 
of  the  Fisb-ponds  in  tbe  Park,  and  condncted  it  north* 
ward,  nearly  on  a level  at  bottom,  in  the  direction 
that  Mr.  E.  had  dugoutsods  or  marks  across  tbe  slopg 
of  the  Hill,  in  süch  a m&nner,  that  after  a chain  or  two 
in  length,  it  had  got  six  or  seven  feet  deep':  be  then 
began  to  bore  Id  feet  or  more  below  the  bottom  of  the 
Drain  : and  thus  he  continuad*  boreing  at  every  pele. 
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or  nearly.  This  Drain  laying  in  my  way  to  the 
Abbey,  I bad  opportanities  of  inspecting  it  every  few 
days,  during  several  raonths ; thework  proceeding  bot 
very  slowly,  owiog  to  Horley  and  two  or  three  mea 
under  him,  all  working  by  the  jday . The  cutting  of 
this  Drain,  to  near  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length, 
showed  tho  whole^  substance  of  the  Hill,  to  the  depth  of 
the  boreing  at  least,  to  be  alluvial  bine  Clay,  mixed 

i 

with  smali  bolders  of  bard  Chalk,  Flint,  rounded 
Quartz,  smali  bolders  of  ShelVy  Limestones  of  various 
sorts,  and  hete  and  there  very  smali  and  unconnected 
patches  of  Sand ; its  composition  beiog  jast  the  same 
as  most  of  the  alluvial  Hills  ia  this  part  of  Bedford - 
shire  (see  this  article  in  the  Edinbnfgh  Encyolopaedia) 
and  exactly  similar  to  a large  alluvial  patch  or  ham* 
mock,  found  witbin  the  limits  of  my  Map,  on  the  Wof 
Birstal,  and  N N.W of  Leieester,  andmentioned  VoLI. 
p.  SO,  but  omitted  by  mistake,  I find,  at  page  135, 
among  the  Gravel  patcbes.  Not  a regular  stratum  of  any 
' kindj  or  a patch  of  alluvial  Sand  of  any  size,  occurring 
; in  the  whole  Drain,  yet  owing  to  the  very  loose  man* 
ner  in  which  the  Drain  was  filled  up  again  trith  lárge 
spits  of  hard  Clay,  the  rain-water  from  the  slope  above, 
got  freely  into  it,  for  sorae  weeks,  and  a considerable 
stream  of  water  was  discharged  into  the  Pond ; for  dis- 
playíngof  which,  Mr-  E.  causedahewn  stone  spout 
to  be  placed,  at  the  exit  of  the  Drain  ;•  and  not  a littíe 
stress  was  laid  on  this  discharge  of  water , as  a proof 
that  the  Drainagc  was  accomplished,  but  to  which  I 
Uever  could  assent,  suspecting,  as  really  happened,  4 * 
that  before  long,  the  Clay  would  become  closer  settled, 
and  little  eflect  would  be  visible,  on  the  wetness  of  the 
sur  face,  even  near  the  "Drain.  After  considerable 
rains  had  fallen,  Mr.  E.’s  attention  was  called  agaia 
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to  tfais  Hill  Jby  His  Grace;  when  pléadipg,  that  he 
bad  a titile  mistaken  the  place  of  the  Spring , be  set 
Qut  another  Drain,  50  or  60  yarda*  hígher  up  tbe 
v Hill,  neariy  parallel  to  and  connecting  with  the  first 
by  a creas  branch,  and  which  v Horley  executed,  in 
likerpanner  to  the  former  one,  duringthe  Sutnmer  of 
1795,  and  undef  exactlysimilar  circumstancesj  except, 
that  in  une  or  two  places  near,  tbe  sorface,  there  wefe 
local  patches  of  alluyial  Sand,  larger  Iban  bad  beert 
met  with  before,  and  whieb,  itseems,  bad  causeda 
very  sligbt  local  tendency  toRushes,  and  whlcfa  patches 
seeinpd  to  me  to  hayo  influenced  Mr.  E*  ¿n  settkig  out 
this  seoond  Drain ; for  of  bis  principies  in  setting  Qut* 

* i • 1 • , * • * ' * • 

Or  condueíing  bis  whole  business  ia  Bedfprdshire,(ex-‘ 
cept,  perhaps,  at  Prisley,  to  a GqmmiUee-oa  hisclaim 
for . public  remuneraban)  be  made  a profouud  secreí  t 

m ^ ■ k.  " v 

tbe.  resulta  I bave  binted  at  airead j.  Before.  tbe  middle 
oi  the  Wfoter  follQwing,the  yicinity  of  this  Drain 
vías  lfttle  better,  and  tbe  difference  pf  the  surfaee  «Lose 
tq.  the  fir st  Dram  ¡ was  not  pereeptibly  djtfferent  from 
wbat  itformerlybad  been,  and  a]l  the  rest  of  tbe  Hill, 
undoubtedly  remained  in  its  formei;  state. 

.¡  .Wbile  vicwfog,  tljese . Drains,  onp  day,  His  Grace 
addressed  Mr.  in  my  presence,  and  saicj,  “ J bave 
Upt  douht,  Mr.;  £lkington,  but  you  will  sncceed  wittr 

(urhicb  theq  been  beguo  on,  ,a»  I 
abaU  .nventfon  prescntly);  “ büt  l .mHst  bave  a better 
•pecimen  thaq  tbis,  that  I cah  sbow  to  «y  friendsr  of 
yoiir.  uplattd  Lkraining ; I wish  yon^  foerefore,  to  go 
round  ,my,  Farras  with  njy  Baüiff  Mr.  Claytou,  and 
iake  yknty  of  ¿me,  tofixon,  and  set  out  deliberately. 


* <• 


* I spéák  from  niemóry  as  to  distanceé,  depths,  &c.  not  having  at  this 
dístáncé  of  timé  sny  Bédfordshire  roügh  Maps  andPapers  readily  acces- 
síble,  . 
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a plece  of  draining,  wbere  yon  ara  ture  of  tuccufr 
4»g.n  Mr.  E.  accordingly  ñted  soon  after,  on  a flat 
Pasture  Fi^M  aboat  ¿i».  9W  of  Speedwell-Hoose  (now 
part  of  a latger  one,  as  i Utely  observad),  rather  in  a 
low  situation,  near  the  juocttoo  of  a short  «ido  lateral 
valtey  with  ito  principal,  near  the  mWHtte  of  ahieh 
Fidd  thera  was  a deep  Peod,  wbich  had  been  dog  fot 
claying  tbe  Sand-hitls  N of  it  (aboot  50  or  90  yeavk 
befare,  as  1 añerwatds  leaiat  on  enqniry),  standlng  Ata 
brimfal  of  Water)  but  with  nodischaige  Aom  it,  am 
than  visibly  tan  into  k,  flrom  tbe  Fnrrows  of  the  wet 
Lands  aroond  It)  áfter  Ralas»  Horley’s  lint  operatioa 
heve,  under  Mr.  B.’*  dlreetion,  was,  to  begin  900  yarda 
or  more  beiew  the  Pond,  and  bring  up  a brick’d  Drain 
to  empty  H;  tbe  cntting  of  whick  Drain,  diiplayil 
only  the  very  same  sort  of  teoacions  alluviai  Cby,  tbat 
he  had  been  werking  in  during  almost  att  the  preeed» 
ing  year,  in  the  Park  > tbe  Pond,  hetetofiste  foond  vnf 
useful  for  the  Cattle,  being  by  this  mean  eotirdy  emp* 
tied.  A Drain  was  thenbegon  on  tbeaonth  side  of  ito 
site,  and  oondncted  almos!  leve!,  diractly  up  tbe  easy 
slope  of  the  Hill  in  a S8E  direction,  for  150  yarda 
perhaps,  boreing  at  aboot  every  pola  distance,  in  the 
maJn  as  well  as  in  four  cross  Draina,  or  u ípoots,"  as 
Mr.  £•  called  tbem,  tbat  were  máde  thevefrom  t tbe 
greater  part  of  wbich  were  dog  sis  to  eight  or  nose 
feet  deep  ¡ tbe  wbole  matter  penetrated,  to  Ae  depth  of 
the  boraings,  being  a nniform  mass  of  tbis  same  aliaría! 
Clay,  firom  tbesorfacedownwards!  The  Amt  Winter  ■ 
eflbctnally  closed  the  tops  or  fillings  of  Riese  Dmliti) 
eren  to  tbe  Rain-water  tbat  féll  opon  tbem,  and  the 
only  visible  efiéct,  on  tbe  retara  of  wet  weathet  next 
Antumn  was,  a deep  nnsigfatly  bole,  in  place  of  a nse- 
ful  Cattle-pond!  Snrely  tliese,  asfaets,  of  pablic  no- 
MBBT.  voté.  11.3  B b toriety 
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toriety  at  Woburn,  Mr.  B.-ougbt  not  to  have  passed 
oVec  ia  entira  silence,  whetf  required  to.  describe  Mr» 
EUtington’4  Diainages,  in  kfo  Report  on  Bedfordshire ; 
nor  should  í,  (under  like  iiijUitctions)  appear  justified  in 
. otmtting  tbem,  even  bere,*were  it  only  toenforce  the 
prijftary  and  indispensable  nepessity,  of  ascertaining 
whether  SpfiAgs  exist  ar  notf  befare  taking.  any  steps 
towardtt  Draioing : the  wápt  of  irhich  previous  know- 

* t 

kdfee,  has  octfasioned  tbe  sqnaHidering  of  many  han* 

r 

dreds  of  potinds,  in  other  Mtaatíons  besides  JSedford? 
fihire  erDerbyshire,  that  liavqfallen  under  my  notice, 

, añd  where  mlich  greater  evilshave  accrued  to  tbe  Pub- 
lic, by  delayingand  preventing  other  Drainages  in  the 
Ticimíy,  tban  at  Woburn ; .&if*ce  the  disappointed 
Lnnd-Owner  has  feut  rarely  had  the  discemment  and 
perseverante,  of  the  truly  geeat  Maa  whora  Mr.  E« 
ser  ved,  in.  ihisinstance,  who  \yas  heard  to  say,  on  re- 
peníed  ocüasioos,  <4  Since  Mr*  E,  has  not,  drained  Ibis 
pieee  of  Inand*  I vill  írywhat  others  can  do:”  and 
véry  netessary  acts  .of  • jostice  ha  ve  bcen  withheld,  I 
think,  in  Mr.  BJs  Reporta  in  not  inentionjng,  that 
Mr.  Joh$  Roberto  ftnom  Hettfordshire  (now  a consider- 
able Tunber-merchani,  whose  Wharf  is  in  Pedlar’s 
Acre,  in  Ijambeth),  viho  had  then  been  extensively, 
eConptmcaliy,;  and  rao6t  auccessfully ernployed,  sioce 
Beptembqr;  1794,  in  Surface-draining raostof  theclayey 
Pad docks  and  inclosed  , parís  of  Woburn  Park,  and 
fclsewhere,  doriiig  the  time  that  Mr.  E.  was  procceding 
as  above,  was  at  length  djrected  by  His  Grace,  to  set 
tout  Drains  qver  every  part  of  tbe  clayey  surface  of  this 
Glose,  (and  all  others)  in  Speedwell  Farm,  and  oo  part 
of  tbe  Hill  in  the  Park;  and  that  the  Mole-Plough 
.was  süccessfully  used  on  the  remainder,  even  on  and 
ac&ssMr.  Et’s  Drains;.  and  by  which  these  pieces  of 

. . Land 
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Land  are  now  seen  in  very  i m pro  ved  states:  andfar- 
tber, . tbat  Mr.  fVilliam  Hart , of  Little  Houghtori,  near 
Nortbampton  E S E.,  who  tben  had  been  a successful 
Drainerof  Land  affected  by  S pringa,  for  near  forty 
years,  and  had  been  employed  ia  almos!  all  parís  of 
Northamptonshire*,  as/well  as  in  numerous  ofher  places 
(eren  in  the  place  of  the  nativity  and  reridence  of  the 
Bedsl  ftepprter),  was  employed,  to  djirect  one  or  two 
Gangs  ¿of  bis  Dr&iaers,  almost  constantly  at  work, 
o»  - difieren t parts  of  His  Grace’s  Estafes,  froro  the 
year  1795  to  Xbe  time  of  bis  decease  in  March  1802; 
and  as  ivas  Mr.  Wüliam  Smith,  above-mentioned, 

A 

during  more  than  a year  preceding  this  lamented 
-evenl ; and  respecting  all  of  whose  highly  diversified 
and  scattered  Drainages  on  His  GraceV  Estafes, 
Mr.  B.  would  not,  on  minute  inspection  and  enquiry, 
ha  ve  been  necessitated  to  talk  of  “ partía!”  successes. 
For  myself,  I knonr  too  well  the  bistory  of  the  pre- 
par ation  of  the  Beport  alluded  to,  to  complain  of  my 
Ñame  being  omitted  among  the  Practisers  of  Drain- 
iug,  espccially,  sílice  I náver  directed  a single  covered 
Drain  of  this  kind  in  Bedfordshite,  and  could  only 
llave  been  mentioned,  as  the  discovercr,  perbaps,  of  tbe 
true  pHnciples  of  Valley  Bogs  (of  which  very  few,  if 
any,  perfect  instan¿es  are  to  be  found  in  Derbysbire, 

1 ■ ■ i ..  ■— i i ■■  ■ * 1 1 ^ ■ 1 

* I am  enabled  to  say  this,  from  having  been  directed  by  His  Grace, 
in  Jply  1801*  to‘  accompany  my  Brother  Benjamín  F.  (at  fhat  time  my' 
chief  Assistant,  and  now  Surveyor  of  the  Roads  leaving  London  at 
Whitechapel^  in  a pretty  extensive  Tour  with  Mr.  Hart  (at  His  Grace’s 
cost,  in  time  and  expenses)  in  Northamptonshire  and  parts  of  Buclung-  ' 
hamshire,  to  carefully  inspect  his  Drainages,  and  converse  with  his  seve- 
ral  F.mployers  on  these  Works,  respecting  their  cost,  the  improvement 
they  had  effected,  &c.  by  w?y  of  gaining  further  experience,  in  the 
difficult  parts  of  Spring  Draining*  from  Mr.  H.’s  explanatians  on  the  spots, 
and  which  he  most  cheerfully  and  unreservedly  gave ; and  the  results  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  our  more  extended  enquiñes,  were  most  gratifying. 

b b 2 " aud 
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and  therefore  a referencc  to  the  afticle  Bedfordshirt , in 
the  u Edinburgh  Encyclop&dia,”  mnst  here  suffiee), 
that  have  since  escaped  the  sagacioúá  and  very  able 
researches  of  Mr.  John  Johmtonc,  in  bis  very  osefül 
W ork  on,**  Draining  Land  and  as  one,  abo  was  able, 

so  to  apply  them,  in  setiing  ont  the  Opeti  Drains  in 
Maulden  and  Crawley  (to  abicb  Mr.B.  alindes,  p.469), 
that  tbey  appeared  to  the  Commissioners  on  the 
spective  iiiclosures  of  these  Parishes,  to  bé  no  more 
than  tbey  were  required  ttí  do  under  the  ordinary  Clanse 
in  snob  Actsj  fov  improving  tbe  ptibiic  Drains  and 
Brooks  of  tbe  Parishes:  and  I'lnight  add,  tbo9  at» 
tended  witb  less  expense  Iban  isoften  incurred  in  similar 
instances,  tbey  efected  wide  Éfcid  ksfing  impro  vements, 
that  I can  reflect  on  with  píeosme  and  satisfaction. 

Of  the  otber  Drains  that  Mr.  Eikington  and  bis  Fofé* 
man  Horley  set  ont  and  cut,  in  or  near  toWoburu  Park 
and  in  Crawley,  I shall  say  no  more  here,  but  proceed 
to  the  circiunst  anees'  of  that  part  of  Prisley  Bogy 
which  Mr.  E.  hmiself.freely  selected  ont  óf  several 
otbers,  fór  his  operaiions,  In  presence  of  His  Grace 
and  a Cotmnkiee  of  Sctentiflc  Men,  on  tbe  5th  of  De* 
cember  1794,  and  whicli,  tho’  in  the  parish  of  FHt- 
wick,  was  scarcely  a third  of  a mík  distant  (North)  of 
Westoning  Church;  aboye  whidt  place,  the  Bog  in 
Prisley  Valley  is  very  wide,  at  the  meeting  of  tqfo  prin r 
cipal  valleys.  Here  Mr.  E.V  single  drain  was  set  out, 

that  he  uodertook,  was  to  draiii  the  Duhcfa  part  of  the 

♦ . « 

r . * % ’ 

i ‘ i 

* This  Work  (in  Bro.  pnce  10».  6d.)  no  Proprietor  of  undrained  Land 
ought  to  be  without ; and  I caanot  refrain  from  mentioníng  here,  the 
imprópriety  and  injustía  to  iti  able  Author,  óf  quoting  and  putting  it  in 
Catalogues  and  Advertisenrents  fas  T often  éee  k),  as  '<*  Mr.  Elkington’t 
Book  on  Draining”  “ Mr  Eikington  oa  Draining . .1  : . 

Bog> 
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Bog>  at least ; the  VaUey  i n. this  place  appeariag  tome,  to 
havebeen  originallymuch  wider  and  dee  per  exea  vated , 
in  the  great  Woburn*Saad  «tratara  (Yol.  I.  p-  112) 
than  it  is  at  praent ; owing  to  a very  thick  deposit  of 
diluvial  Clay  (scarcely  at  all  diflering  frora  that  at 
Woburn,  p.  367)  that  is  lodged  frora  the  Farsn-house 
downwards,  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  Valley,  rather 
fla t on  its  top,  and  forming  a range  of  very  wet  and 
coid.  Arable  Field6 ; yet  so  remarkaMy  were  they  co-» 
vered  in  some  parta  with  rounded  Qoartz  Febbles,  as 
large  as  H ens  and  Dudes  Eggs,  that  a cursory  observer 
inight  bave  supposed  considerable  patches  in  tbese 
Fídds  to  be  m'ere  Grave!  uuderneath:  on  theedgeof 
the  fiog  against  this  Clay  patch,  the  Water  bad  <¡n 
eommon  with  Yalley  9ogs  «herever  I bave  ohserved 
íbero)  exactly  the  appearance  of  springing  from,  ar 
cmmngout  of  ibis  HilL(of  Clay),  that  róse  by  añ  easy 
«tope,  perhaps  10  or  16  feet  above  the  surface  of  tbe 
Bogi  the  Peat  being  here  the  wetyest,  and  pretty  uni» 
formiy  higher  than  it  was  soroe  yaids  southward,  withiu 
Che  Bog,  and  mpst  of  the  thriving  aquatics  were  found 
in  this  devated  raargki  to  theBog.  Acrooked  oíd 
Hedge  grew  along  the  edge  of  this  Clay  patch,  that 
Mr.  B.  suggesied  to  Mis  Gntce  and  íbe  Committee, 
inight  with  advantagebe  grubbed  up,  and  his  new 
open  Drain,  become  a roacb  handsomer  and  more  proper 
división  of  the  Arable  and  Meadow  Land,  in  future: 
Chis  being  aseented  to,  Mr.  £.  prooeeded  to  stake  out, 
firot  a cut  ftrom  tbe  Brook,  acroes  tbe  level  Bog  to  the 
edge  of  the  Clay  slope,  jowúng  its  streain  with  an  ob« 
tose  instead  of  an  acute  angle,  in  order  that  it  roigfat 
Une  with  a Ditch,  in  the  adjoining  Proprietor’s  Lamí 
inWestouing,  and  then  several  connected  straigbt  Unes, 
each  as  for  as  they  could  be  carried,  so  as  üot . to  de- 

ab3  víate 
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víate  materiaHy  from  the  very  edge  of  the  Bog : in  this 

operation  Mr.  E.  was  left  entírely  to  hitnself,  excepf? 

by  the  Labourers  who  drovfe  Stakes  by  his  directio», 
% 

the  Committee,  His  Grace,  and  myself,  standing  on  the 
Hill  or  at  a distance,  viewing  his  operations ; which 
done,  Mr.  E.  was  asked  by  His  Grace,  whether  ít 
would  make  any  difierenoe,  rf  Chis  Cut  was  performed 
by  mensure , under  the  direotion  of  his  own  Agenté, 
according  to  diménsions  and  directions  for  cvery  par t 
in  writing,  to  be  then  furnished  ? u Not  any,”  Mr.  E. 
replied;  and  immediately  síated  the  exact  width  at  top 
and  at  bottom,  and  deptb  at  eaeh  of  his  stakes,  that  the 
Drain  was  to  be  cut,  and  how  he  wished  the  exea  valed 
stuff  disposed  of,  in  making  líjp  the  edgcs  of  the  Drain 
on  either  side,  where  the  surface  was  lower  (han  usual, 
and  the  remainderto  be  wheeled  into  oíd  Turf-pits  and 
low  places  on  the  Bog:  all  which  being  committed  to 
writing,  by  oneof  the  Committee,  the  Paper  was  handed 
to  irte,  (o  see  its  directions  carried  intoeflect;  and  which 
wasstríctly  and  most  faühfully  performed.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  cutiing,  after  the  cross  Cut  was  done, 
proved  to  be  alluviál  Clay,  wilh  occaBionai  Quartz 
and  other  Pebbles,-and  a slight  scatter  of  sandy  Gravel 
on  its  top,  as  already  binted,  with  little  or  no  Water, 
butwhat  oozed  over  or  thro’  the  south  side  of  the  Drain, 
frdm  the  Bog,  which  still,  nevertheless,  coptiiiued  as  wet 
as  ever,  to  the  very' edge  of  this  Drain,  though  about 
fiveieet  deep;  the other  or  land-side,  got  dry.ahnost 
immediately,  wherv  any  of  the  bog  or  wet  gvound 
happened  to  be  cút  off  by  itv  . 


* His  Orate  was  influenced  ín  making  this  proposal,  by  baving  no»> 
ticed  the  very  slow  progresa,  andgreat  expense,  óf  the  Drains  performed 
by  Mr.  E.*a  DayMen  m his  Párk,  and  by  wishing  not  to  stxspehd  the 
piogress  of  those  Drains. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Elkingtbn  was  apprised  by  letter,  otf  the  Cut 
being  compleled,  and  som  after  carne  to  Woburn,  and 
took  Horley  and  fais  botieing-  apparatus  with  him  to 
Prisley,  where,  after  Viewihg  tbe  Cut,  he  and  his 

, t 

Foreman,  expressed  tbeinselves  well  satisfied  with  its 
execution ; and  Mr.  E.  directed  and  gtaid  to  see,  seve- 
ral  deep  boles  bored  in  its  bottom,  in  solid  Clay,  like 
its  sides;  and  this  boreing  at  lUtle  more  than  a pote 
distante  Horley  afterwards  continued,  throngh  all  the 
iengih  of  the  Cut,  íuü  a quarter  ofa  mile  1 tfaink ; 
ancl  then,  finding  but  litile  inervase  of  water  in  the 
Drain,  and  the  Bog  on  the  ver y edge  of  the  Drain  to 
continué  as  wet  as  ever,  he  went  through  the  Cut  again, 
and  sutík  holes,  abbut  fourfeet  long  and  two  íeet 
wide,  and  as  deep  as  he  could  throw  out  the  hard  Clay 
that  he  dug  or  picked  from  them,  and  then  set  his 
Labourers,  to  gather  pebbfcs  from  the  ploughed  lands 
adjoiiíing,  to  fiü  up  thesegreat  holes  with ; yet  all  was  to 
no  purposey  no  Spring  or  Stratum  papable  of  comey - 
ingoner  was  cut  or  piereed  in  all  thislength  of  open  cut, 
and  of  boreing  and  sinking ! The  subsequen t operations 
areshortly  glanced  at,  in  Mr.  William  Smith’s  “Obser- 
vations  on  W ater-meadows , ’ ’ p.  95,  &c.  and  are  the 
less  propér  for  me  to  detail,  here  at  least,  as  1 saw  no. 
more  of  them  than  my  absoluto  duty  required  ; being, 
as  I trust  every  one  ought  in  snch  circutastauces  to  be, 
mnch  disgusted,  at  such  evident  squander  of  my  noble 
Employer’s  tnoney.  After  sorae  years,  a large  octavo 
Volume  appeared  (from  the  pen  of  a perdón  whom  I 
shall  not  disturb  in  bis  nserited  exile  and  oblivion), 
which  was  industriously  circulated  iir  Bedfordshire, 
particularly  in  the  Markét  Town  wbere  the  Bedford* 
sh  iré  Repórter  frequents,  I believe,  and  of  course  he 
múst  have  seen  it,  1 presume  (and  es  it  is  yet  on  sale 
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in  some  Book  8hopa),  daigaed  as  a general  attack  on 
the  Secietaty  to  ib*  Board  «f  Agiiculture,  and  on  Ha 
Membera  and  Prooeedinga  j and  aotoag  other  fit  aub* 
jtcti,  the  writer  pretenda  to  advócale  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Elkington,  4 w «a  ittfmvé  nuut!  (but  «ithout  Mr.  £.’s 
kaowledge  OT  prjvity,  lfiwl  cenfident),  and  ronadly 
asserta,  that  the  Drninage  of  Prisley  Beg  failed,  throogb 
Mr,  Farey  having  aHered  the  place  of  the  Diain 
that  Mr.  £.  staked  ontti  than  which  nothingoould  be 
more  un  trae,  aa  l have  atated,  and  for  which  aaeertíon, 
I can,  wifh  confidente  reftr  to  Sir  Joaeph  Banks,  and 
all  thoae  Uring  who  were  on  4he  Comroittee,  and  aa m 
the  Cut  after it  .was  vade»  or  te  thoae  at  Woburn  er 
Prisley,  who  heñid  and  aakr  what  Mr.  £.  or  his  man 
eaid  and  did,  on  takihg  charge  of  the  Cut  -in  queatioa, 
|od  ctbt  after,  whüe  they  continued  in  the  Couatj.  •: 

Mr.  Batcbelor’s  words,  in  the  .quedaban  in  page864, 
by  which  I.  began  th»  long  djgnneien,  bear  too  evident 
an  allusipn  ,to  theae  alindera,  to  .aUow  nf  vy  passwg 
by  this  opportunity  of  refhtlog  tbm»  and  fiar  whóeb, 
I trust^tbat  the  Readcrwitl  escote  nae. 

A diligent  cnquiry,  while  I waaonmy  Derhyabiie  Sar- 
vey,  procured  me  Information,  of  bat  two  Cent  lómenla 
4be  Connty,  that  employed  Mr.  .Elkingtoa  todrain, 
FraucisN.C.  Mundy,  Faq.at  Mar keataa,  aboottheyear 
1794  or  1796,  and  the  late  Job  Hart  Price  Ctarke,  Esq. 
atSettoa  in  fiearsdale,  a ytarnr  twobber.  Mr.  Man» 
dy’s  aceonat  tome  waa,  thatthe  Leioeatembire  Greaiei* 
eariyemployed  Mr.E»  and  pnuaád  Mea  Mgbly;  be 
cyac  to  Marineaban  Pfcrk,  and  aet  out  tw  Dato,  on 
tbealope  of  the  Red  Mari  HiUfiof  the  Hall»  that  mere 
made  aerea  or  eight  feet  dcep»  «ndboied,  b»  senrch  ©f 
marl  leakogesi  tilr.E,  tenaed  the  Springs  in  theae 
bada  of  Marbstone,  that  be  txpt&ed  to  metí  miiby  but 

did 
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éid  uot,  and  (hese  Braina  feUed  entrrely.  Mr.  M. 

\ 

aftertrards  liad  Stone  Sn&urli^  at  two  to  tiro  and  a 
quarter  feet  deept  on  thewet  paftsef  thi»  Bill,  and  ef- 
fectoaUj  oared  tben  t two  other  Drains  which  Mr.  E. 
sctoot,  inthegrareUyflatinthe Vnltey  WoftheHall, 
took  flfbcti  onriewing  these  Drairts,  I hotioed,  bow- 
enrt  tkit  the  one  whtch  pointa  toMackworth  Steeple, 
liad  flaiha  growtog  abo  ve  it  in  plenty , at  the  edge  of 
tbe  Grave!. 

■ Inibe  N JE  part  of  Satton-Paric,  on  Coal*measnres, 
Mr.Elkmgton  aetont  and  superintendéd  some  Drains,  . 
ábr  tbe  late  Mr.  Clarke;  whieh  not  answering  the 
intended  parpóse  of  rendering  the  land  dry  (as  Mr.  W. 

B.  Thomas  of  Chesterfield  has  informed  me),  and  ' 
bis  oh  argos  siso  being  tboughi  extra  vagant,  on  these 
two  geoaads  Mr.  C.  íesisted  the  payment  of  Mr.  £.*& 
demand,  «a  aoconnt  of  the  aboVe  wcárfc,,  and  -the  Cause 
canse  on  to  betried  st  Un  Aisnses  ert  Dcrby,  bnt  was, 
on  the  recomaaendatioH  of  tbe  Jadge,  referred  tó  a Bar* 
rister.  The  lateMr.  Willíam  Spear  of  Gray’s-Iim, 
was  the  Attorney  far  Mr.  Sttthe  in  tbis  Canse,  at 
wboseCbambera  l have  callad,  in  hopesof  seeing,  frbm 
the  Brief  prepared  for  the  Trial,  more  precisely  the 
meáis  of  tfakowi,  and'  of  learning  the  ñsne ; bnt  hit 
8 uocBSeore, Meso*.  Cárdale  and  Young,  wete  arable  to 
ünd  the  Brief,  o r asefetroe  bereinj  'and  I haré  only 
been  ablb  fuitber  to  leatn  (throngh  ^a  friénd)  {rom  Mr. 
Hodgkinson  ofSuttoo,  wbo  was  Mr.  Clarke’s  Agent  at 
the  time,  that  lir.'SlkitgtM  entptiéd  a deepPond  fti 
the  Pnrk,  in  order  tolay  his  Drains  into  the  hele, 
ande  aererál  deep  Drains,  aad  bored  and  suak  Wells  in 
ébem,  ^‘  without  any  benefit  to  thé  suriacr,”  and  yet  ■ 
bis  chmrges  weve,  Wtf  4O0f.  for  labore, 'and  near  the 
samesom  fbr  htsownskitt  and  attendahoes ! I hment,  . 

that 
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tfaat  1 heard  nothing  of  this  iostance  of  Mr.  E/s  opera- 
tions,  till  long  after  I had  left  (he  neighbourhood  of 
Sutton,  or  I wouid  haye  procured  a more  satisfactory 
áccount,  particularly  as  to  the  soil9  and  carne  of  the 
wetness  intended  to  be  remediad,  than  I have  since 
been  able  to  obtain. 

In  tbe  considerable  spaces  of  the  adjoining  Counties 
tbat  I went  over,  I saw  or  heard  of  no  otbers  of  Mr.  E.*s 
Drainages,  except  frpm  Mr.  Joseph  Chell,  of  Over- 
seal,  who  told  me,  that  he  was  eraployed  at  Fisher- 
wick-Park,  Staffordshire,  and  failed  therc : foríunatóly, 
not  one  of  the  eleven  other  professi&nalDrainers  in 
Derbyshire,  wliom  1 shall  haye  occasion  to  mention 
herein,  or  even  any  of  i Amateur  s in  the  Art,  have,  I 
* believe,  experienced  similar  badtuck  wilh  their  Drains. 
-Nothing  is  more  commoñ  aroong  .Parmers  in  some 
Districts,  tban  to  bear  of  P W all  Springs*”  or  such 
as  they  siíppose  to  rise  perpendicularly , fcom  a great 
depth  in  tbe  earth,  just  in  particular  spots , tbrough  . 
sonoeweak  parts  of  the  Strata,  as  some  bave  expressed 
themselves:  but  since  I haye  turnad  my  atteation  to 
all  the  circumstanccs  of  the  Strata,  and  of  Faulís  or 
the  Fissures  or  Breaks  l herein,  as  well  as  to  the  alluvíal 
Patches  on  the  Strata,  I haye  never  seen  a single 
instánce  of  a Spring  jrising  only  in  one  place , except  by 
the  assistance  of  Art,  as  in  a Well,  or  Boro-hele,  and.I 
think,  thát  the  very  ñame  of  ¿Fa/¿Springs,  reférs  them 
to  the  Uñe  of  Springs  (general iy  straight,.  or  near  it) 
which  willbe  seen  breakingout  by.the  side  of  m$ny 
FaultSy  that  prpsent  neftrly  vertical  planes  or  walls  of. 
wateMight  Fault-slúff  (see  Yol.  I.  p.  500  and  501)* 
and  are  so  common  in  sqme  Goal  Districts;  with  which 
practical  Colliers  are  so  well  acqnainted.  See  Mr. 
John  Bailey’s  Durham  Report,  p.  30. 

* Nothing 
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Nothing  can  expeed  the  disgusting  quackery,  or  Ihe 
mischievousness  of  those,  pretenders  to  the  difficult 
Art  of  Draining  ¡ who,  walking  into  a wet  piece  of 
ground  ora  bog,  without  mnch  hesitation,  fix  them- 
«elves,  and  begin  to  eaper  on  some  particular  spot,’ex- 
claiming,  44  Hére  i s Ihe  centre  of  the  Spring  !”  44  Here 
is  the  Spring  head  !”  44  Here  liés  the  source  of  the  mis- 
chief!’>  44  Here  rises  the  Spring  which  occasions  the 
bog  !”  &c.  &c.  which  I havc  often  been  doomed  to  see 
and  hear  ; as  well  as  have  experienced  the  delight,  of 

/ i 

seeing  the  operations  of  Drainers,  who,  after  carefully 
inspecting  the  surface  of  a wet  piece  of  ground,  on 
iwhioh  theír  art  in  Spring  Draining  was  tobejexercised, 
next  taking  a more  extended  view  of  the  adjoining 
Lands,  partí  cu  larly  such  as  appear  wet,  or  show 
marks  of  Draining  having  been  performed,  enquiring 
if  necessary,  into  the  history  of  such,  frora  the.Occu- 
piers  of  the  Lands,  with  a view  of  tracing  or  discover- 
ing  a straight  line  of  wet  places  Crossing  the  inequali» 
lies  of  the  ground,  without  being  mucli  influenced  by 
them,  as  indications  of  a Fault,  wbose  Ciay  Wall 
holds  up  the  water  in  the  Strata  on  one  side  of  it,  and 
forces  it  to  flow  qver  all  the  lower  places  of  its  top  ; or, 
to  trace  a 'crooked  or  serpentine  line  of  Springs,  that 

y 

can  be  referred,  either  to  the  lower  edge  of  some 
porous,stratum  6r  Gravel  or  Sand  Patch,  resting  on 
one  less  so,  or  water-tight , which  bassets  on  the  side  of 
z fc'Hill,  and  over  which  rctentive  stratum,  it  flows,  in 
all  the  lower  places  of  its  edge  ; or,  to  the  upper  edge 
of  some  water*tight  stratum  or  allnvial  Patch,  that 
laps  against  a porous  stratum;  and  pens.the  water  in  it, 
until  it  flows  over  the  lower  parts  in  its  edge  : if  none. 
of  thése  appear,  but  an  isolated  Bog  or  Moss  presente 
ilself,  .the  next  attention  of  such  have  been  to  disco  ver, 

whether 
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whetber  soroe  of  its  parís  or  edges  are  not  higber,  and 
its  aquatíc  planta  gyowing  more  vigovously,  iban  others, 
and  to  infer  from  thence,  tbe  way  and  manner  in  which 
moisture  is  supplied  to  tbe  Bog  {which,  as  I haw  often 
befóte  observed  in  these  Voluntes,  rony  abaosi  be  pie» 
sumed  to  rest  on  Sandy,  rather  iban  on  yery  Glayey 
matters),  which,  if  in  tbe  bottotn  of  a Dale,  or  consti- 
tuting  a Valleg-bogy  tbe  deptb  and  increasing  soUdiljr 
of  its  Peat,  as  we  penétrate  it  witli  an  Augur,  may  show 
tbe  reason  why  water,  which  m tbe.  original  state  of 
tbe  Valley,  quietly  oozed  into  tbe  Brook  or  Rivulei  in 
its  boitom,  oat  of  porous  Strata,  has  progressively 
been  forced  to  rúe  in  such  Strata,  and  flow  on  to,  and 
iitTtgorate  tbe  edgea  of  tbe  Peat ; while,  in  «orne  ran 
cases,  the  Peat  has  remained  spongy  and  pervioua  to 
water  in  particular  spots,  and  throogh  which  weak 
parís , not  of  Strata,  or  «ven  alluvial  Soil*,  but  of 

‘ . tbe 


i / 
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• Itisnot  meant  here  ,to:  cootend,  that  the  uppermoet  étratum  or 
Pstch  of  cUyey  raatter,is  not  «amadme»  sonearly  excursiad  thxough,  by 

. i 

Valleys  and  Denudations,  that  w^ter  hurtó»  throu^h  it  froqi  the  porous 
Stratuxh  immediately  bélow  it;  but  to  combat  the  idea,  of  crater-like 
holes  or  local  perforatiónb,  whether  open  or  filled  with  porous  matter, 
that  !et  up  water  from  jnysterhras  sources  at:  great  or  unknown  depths  in 
the  Earth,  that  has  been  the  fruitfuliource  of  so  nmoh  erronaous  writiag-, 
of  stiil  í^ep^schievous  qu*ck£ry,7of  late  <yeai%  in  Tappingand 
very  deep^j^U^uing,  for  web  Spz»*gp  f . :<¡M  ÚW  h it  meant  to  deny, 
that  in  R^ost  sij^ations,  there  are  porous  Strata  charged  wijh  pent  orcon- 
strained  water  beneath  the  surface,  and  often  at  very  gréat  /depths,  * 
which  wouldrise  greatly,  ifperforated  by  a WeUor  Btire*hote;  but  I cén« 
toad  enly,  that  all^chwat«r<barged  Stiwto  *r  may  be  knoWto, 
and  can  be  shown  to  connect  vntU  tbe  surfate,  wherc  they  recero  their  ■ 
water,  at  as  great  or  a higher  level  than  the  same  would  so  rise,  on  gaintng 

* • * ■ «'»  i » •«  i •»  » * - "*  » ' 

a new  or  pardal  vent : and  on  the  subject  of  deep  Wells  (whereoft  I am 
often  consulted  profeswonally),  I eren  hold  it  as  s maxim,  ahnost  Snftdlfi- 
Wy  dedudble  from  tbe  k&own  ütatified  mootiM  of  *he  earth,  tbkitt 

any 
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the  Peat,  the  water  breaks  up,  andsupplies  constant 
moisture  lo  the  surrounding  surface  of  the  Bog,  and 
oocasions,  in  time,  a peaty  knowl  or  buráp  thereon. 

Contrary  to  the  empírica!  presumption  of  sorae,  who 
have  set  out  erpensive  Drains  (to  be  executed  at  the 
cosí  of  others)  frora  a mere  tí ew  of  the  Surface,  by 
either  stickiog  down  a few  Pegs,  or  turning  np  a Sod 
hese  and  there,  a*  diréctions  to  the  Workmen,  without 
tile  use  of  a Spirit-levelof  any  oiher  Instruments  the 
cautious  and  scientific  Phicütioner,  after  all  the  lights 
thatTkeory  can  throw  oh  the  case,  have  been  obtained 
as  above,  will,  after  roughly  staking  out  the  faost  fea* 
sible  course  for  his  Drains(lereU  considered),  canse  heve» 
ral  tricU-koles  to  be  sunk  in  or  near  to  the  line  of  tbem, 
as  deep  as  his  Draiasare  thought  necessary  to  be  (if 
practicable  for  Water,  and  bore  where  it  is  nal),  both 
to  satisfy  himself  and  the  Laboorers,of  the  kind  of  cut* 
ting,  and  the  difficalties  likely  to  be  metwitb,that  shonld 
alwáys  regable  the  prices  per  rod  or  jard,  that  the 
work  should  be  /et*at,  after  the  Lines  bate  been  defi» 
nitively  settied,  and  the  depth  ín  diflferent  parís  regu- 
lated,  by  the  use  of  a good  Level  (where  necessary); 


a nyUw  gtttutím,  where  a frtat  depth  of  dáyt  can  be  penet rated  without 
saoeting  Sjmags  (or  bod  ones  only  in  their  intervening  ¿trata),  that 
plenty  of  good  wotor  «a  j be  obtained,  and  perpetusdly  floto  over  tht 
surface  of  itt  own  aocord,  St  in  sil  the  Vale  of  London  $ or  even  to  risct 
▼ery  high  in  buildingtih  tome  eítúatxou»y  as  at  Boston»  and  numerous 
other  places  in  the  Fu»,  ttigbt  doubtltss  be  shown.  lf,  unfortunately, 
natural  pcrforatiousthrongb  the  Strata  had  been  as  cémmonms  tome  have 
asferted,  man  could  «ovar4  have  known  the  bencfits  of  tbit  triumph  in 
the  art  of  tapping  Springs. 

* It  is  hoped,  that  no  ^Prof essiottal  Drainers  aow  stipulate  with  their 
Employcrs,  that  their  working  For  ¿man  «hall  have  a Gang  of  Mentxoder 
him,  al!  working  át  very  íughVóy  %oa¿ju,  and  to  be  betides  tuppüed  with 
laige  potions  o t strdng  dfcfeom  their  Cellar»! 


and 
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and  not  unfrequently*  the  unexpected  appearances  oí 
tbe  soil  oí  strata  exhibited  in  such  trial-holes,  or  the 
quantity  and  mánner  in  wjiich  Water  enters  from  the 
sidas  or  bottonjs  of  those  boles,  wbile  sinking,  will  in- 
duce a material  alteration,  or  an  entire  chatige,  in  tire 

* , 

principie  of  protieeding;  a.degree  of  deferenee  to  ex- 
per  i m en  t and  practícal  4rial,  .which  nagemiine  Artbt 

will  see.  derogalary  in  thel&st  to  his  tbeoretic  ski  ti 

/ 

or  experience,  and  which  no  Entployer  onglitto  wonder 
at,  or  in  the  leaat  gr&dge  hito  the  time  required,  for 
tepeatidg  bb  operaitions*  asoften  as  may  be  necessary, 
both  for  saying  expense  and  cnsurivtg  sacpess  rn  his 
projected  irapravements ; ‘not  to  meniion  the  great  public 
good  or  great  harmtthat  .be  raay  do,  by  way  of  cxam- 
ple,.  according  as  his  successis  economice  andperfect 
or  othtrwise.  . 

. In  entering  thns  fariofo  the  principies  and  practice 
pf,  setting  out  Drainsy  I;  ha  ve  no  intentionofrecom- 
mending  Farmers*  or  reven  (¡entienden  ortheir  Agents, 
perbaps,.  to  attevnpt.th&execntion  of  the  same  by  their 
ordinary  Labourerr,  or  even  of  tecommending  the  set- 
tingont.of  the  work  to  be  attenipted  by  thcmselvesycon* 
vinced  as  I am,  that  the  theory  and  practice  of  tliis 
Art,are  bpth  so  very  complicated  and  difficalt,  that  very 
few  ,would  become  tojerable  masters  of  ertbeT,  befo  re 
they  had  drained  their  own  Farms  or  Estates,  and  their 
dear-bought  knóvvledge  would  be  of  no  further  use  to 
them  ; and  wbat  bluuders,  and  injuries^o  the  cause  of 
impro  vemeut,  may  they  not  in  the  mean  titae*comniit  > 
which  a liberal  encouragement  toProfessórs  and  under- 
takers  of  the  work,  might  have  avoided,  with  signaf 
bcnefít  to  theiiiselves,  in  most  cases. 

Lábourers  are  a long  time  before  they  become  ex  per  t, 
in  working  with  effect  in  a deep/Drain,  onless  unneces* 
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sarily  widened  to  naake  them  room  ?•  or  at  throwiug  the 

stuff  over  tbeir  heads  often,  lo  fill  up  the  Drain  after 

✓ ' 

them,  instead  of  loading  the  stdes  whh  it,  lo  be  again 
removed,  and  toendanger,  by  its  weight?  and  their  tread- 
íng,*  tbe  slipping,  ca  veing,  or  colting  in  of  the  Drain : be- 
fare they  kaow  well  on  which  side,  and  howncar  to  lay 
their  soil  from  the  Drain?  what  appearances  indícate 
the  necessity  of  strutting  the  sidos,  how  to  procced 
when  slips  haVe  happened,  or  quicksands,  or  very  soft 
matters  occur,  w&ere  boreing  shoald  be  had  recoarse 
to,  how  deep,  and  how  to  perfornr  it  readily : before 
they  become  ex  per t and  expeditioas  in  laying  the 
Brtcks,  Tiles,  Stones,  Wood,  &c.  in  their  Drains,  in  a 
safe,  durable,  and  ebeap  rnanner,  and  of  ceveiring  them 

y , 

properly,  &c.  &c.  And  6uch  Men,  when  trained  and 
experienced,  will  make  no  difficaities  of  traveliing  to 
distant  places  (for  a fixedsum  peí  mile,  to  inclnde 
wages  and  expenses),  and  of  getting  lodgings  and  pro- 
visións,  at  new  places,  from  knowing  how  to  go  about 
procuring  such,  while  they  are  ’execnting  the  work  by 

contracta  under  a Professional  Master. 

* \ ^ 

I think,  that  fcw  tbings  woukl  tend  more  to  improve 
and  promote  the  dráining  of  Land,  than  wcre  Pre- 
miums  to  be  offered  by  the  Board  of  Agricnltnre  and 
the  Provincial  Societies/not  to  the  Owners  orOccnpiers 
of  Lands  drained,  as  heretofore,  but  to  Professional 

Drairjers  and  Undertakers  of  such  works  by  Contract: 

* 

for  instance,  a Prexnium  for  the  greatest  number  of 
acres  effectually  drained,  for  one  or  more  Proprietors, 
in  a given  time,  according  to  Certificates  from  the  Own- 
ers and  Occupiersof  the  Lands  and  proper  Witnesses; 
another  to  the  Professional  Drainer  employed  by  the 
greatest  number  of  Land-owners  or  Farmers,  on  effec- 
tual  Drainages,  however  smaíl,  witbin  a g ivea  time*  a 

portion 
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portion  of  the  Psemiam  lo  eaeh  case  to  go  to  tbe  La- 
bourers  actaallj  employed,  if  they  worked  by  measnre 
or  bargain : which  wonld  enooorage  and  increase  this 

t 

most  uaefül  body  of  Meo. 

I ara  very  happy,  in  betng  able  tó  mentipn  so  many 
Profestional  Drmners , or  nndertakers  of  sach  works, 
with  the  places  where  they  haré  been  employed  in  Der- 
bysbiie,  as  folio  ws,  t«e. 

Mr.  James  Alsop  of  Kirk  Ireton,  near  Wirksworth 

ssW. 

, Mr.  Joseph  Cbeil  of  Omseal  near  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch,  Leicestershire  S W j— has  drained  at  Bor- 
roW'Fidds,  Catton,  Chilcote,  Croxall,  Edingalc, 
Liftleorer,  Lullington,  N ewtnn*Solney , Roslerston, 
&¡ c. 

Mr.  Robert  CressweQ  of  Iderieh«bay,  near  Wirks* 
Wortb  S. — at  Alderwasley,  Alton  in  Wirksworth, 
Etulland  Ward,  Iderich-hay,  Tnrnditoh,  Wirks* 
worth,  Wyaston,  &c. 

Mr.  Williara  Hardy  of  Bieaston,  near  Derby  SE, 
{late  of  Kegworth) — at  Riiley,  Sandiacre,  Wils- 
thorpe,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Johnson  of  Union  Lodge,  near  Ashby-de- 
la*Zoncb,  Leicestershire  SW.— at  AahbyWolds, 
Leic.  Measham,  &c. 

Messrs.Williamand  Thomas  Litberland  of  Appleby, 
near  Ashby-de-la»Zouc}i,  Lele.  S W. 

Mr.  Edward  Manlove,  at  Henry  Sraith’s,  Esq.  of 
Norris-H  ill  ueaT  Ashby«de*buZoucb,  Leieester- 
•hise  W. 

The  late  John  Mather  of  Mack worth ; — at  Fove>< 
marke,  &C. 

Mr*  John  Pótfcr  of  Mackworth,  near  Ditiby  W. — 

\ at 


1 
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a t Aston  óñ  Trent,  Bárrow  ón  Trént,  Chaddesden, 
Goxbench,  Donístborpe*  íntake,  Mackworth, 
Markeatoii,  Radburne,  Repton;  Swaikestone^Wes- 
sington,  &c. 

Mr.  Thomas  Rushton  of  Chilcote,  nqar  Measbam 
SW. — at  Lüílington. 

Mr,  John  Sara  pies  óf  TJelfün,  near  Loughboroughj 
Leicestershire  N W.-*-at  Burrowash,  Dale- Abbey  * 
Draycot,  Hopwell,  Jjocko-Park,  Risléy,  Sandiadre, 
ápondori,  Stanton  by  Dale,  Wilsthorpe,  &c. 

Mr.  John  S wift  of  Hather-Turn,  near  Loughboroogh 
N N ♦ — at  Risley,  Sandiacre,  &c. 


Itt  cónversátión  tfith  sonje  of  these  Drainers,  I noted 
¿sfollowsi 


Mr.  Robert  Cresswell  informed  me,  that  he  employs 
í)  or  12  Ríen  in  draining ; ehgages  them  for  half  a year 
certain,  at  20s.  or  21$.  per  week  from  Lady*day  to  Mi- 
chaelmas,  and  lis,  ói  18s.  the  other,  half  year ; works 
them  in  Gangs  of  three  each  ; jand  usoálly  undertakes 
the  draining  at  pnces  per  rood  (of  sevcn  yards),  vary- 
ing  according  tó  depth  and  circumstances,  viz.  three 
feét  deep  at  3$.  to  bs.  per  rood,  four  feet  drains  5$.  to 
6$.,  six  feet  drains  Jo  9$.  for  labour  only ; IheEra- 

.. ' ■ ' . f ' * 

ployer  fihding  Stones,  Bricks,  or  Tiles,  and  Cartage. 
This  Gentleman  also  since  fiirnished  rae  with  a very 
particular  plan  and  acpount  of  a Drainage  wbich  he 
effected  for  Francis  Hurtf  Esq.  at  Alderwasley. 

Mr.  John  Pótter  has  practised  Draining  since  the 
year  1786  ; eráplóys  5 to  20  Men,  principally  in  deepor 
Spring-draining ; soraetiraes  he  undertakes  jobsat  certain 
su  ras  of  Money,  but  more  commonly  ispaid  by  the  ród 
(of7yards),  viz.  for  three* feet  Drains  7d.  to  12d.  per 
rod,  four  feet  Drains  20 d*  to  3s.}  five  feet  Drains2$.  6 rf. 

' DERBY.  YOL.  II. j . CC.  . to 
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tp4r.,  si*  fcft  Drains^  3s?  to  5s*y  seren  feet  Draies  5r* 
t^  7 5.,  eigbt  fee^  Drains  6s.  to  8«.  s sometimes  be  ha?  cu t 
parta  of  a Draiu  t^lve  feet  deep,  and  agreed  for  it  at 
85.  In  the  three-feet  Drains  he  sometimos  use*  Turres 
cpdy ; , uiüess  Stone.  is  good  and  near  at  hand ; Draining- 
Tiles  (see  Vol.  1.  p.  453)  arefound  the  cbeapest  and 
besU  uses  a opp  to  two  apd  a bal/  inch  Augur,  accord- 
ing  to  tiie  quantity  of  WaU&  whrch  be  e*pects  totap. 

Mr*  John  Surupíes,  has  beeo  a Drainer  since  1788, 
tbe  firsj^  fpm  year?  $nd  a h^lf  of  tyhich,  pqriod,  be 
rforked  undei;  Mr*  EUrington,;  has  of  late  ypars  had 
14  to  40  Men  upder  bim$  usually  underíakes  hisfkains 
at  per  yard,  according  to  depths,  viz.  three  feet  Drains 
2j fié  to  54.,  ayerme  4e¡f*  perhgp?;,  four  feet  Drains.  54. 
to  94.,  average  7 4. ; five  feet  Drains  84.  to  124.,  ave-, 
rage  lQ^  r.  síí  feet  Dvafua  £2$.  to  l$4t,  ayqrage  154*; 
se  veo  feet  Dca/ivs  184* ; eigbt.  feet  IXrains  2 14. ; nine< 
feet  244*;  a¿)d  increpe  34,  per.  foot  if  cfeepe* : tbe  Em* 
ployer  finding  and  bringing  Stwes,  Brieksj  Pipe-bric^ 
or  Tiles,  a^id  the  use  of  Planks  and  Stretchers  to  keep 
upthe  sides.  of  deepDrain?,  or  in  bad  ground. 

. I «pll  now  proveed  to  mention,  in  Qider,  tbe  places 
libere,  and  o'n,  wfhose  Estates  or  Farm?,  1 s^w  or  had 
accounts,  of  this  first  of  all  Agricultural  Iraprovements, 
JDfainingy  yiz. 

Alderwasley  (on  the  Estate  of  Francia  Hurt,  Esq,),. 
done  under  Cresswell ; 30  acres  of  ver  y difficult 
gronnd  ; cost203/« 

^lton  in  Wirksworth  (the  late  Mr.  Francis  Bruckfield), 
cost4j..64.  perrood,  under  Cresswell. 

Ash  in  Sutton  (Mr.  Richard  Harrison);  deep  Drains^ 
laid  with  Pipe-Bricks.  Boreing  in  the  Skerries,  or 
tbin  MarFstone  beds  in  tbe  Red  Mari  here,  has 
«ífected  a very  great  im  pro  vcment . 

Asborer 
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Ashdter  (Mr.  Job  a Milnes,  on  Greenhonse  Farm). 

Aston  on  Treát  (Rcv.  Nathaniel  P.  Johnson),  under 
Potter* 

Barro*  on  Trent  (MessfSé  John  and  Robert  Poder, 
Wra*  Sales,  and  John  and  Joseph  Sharp),  under 
Potter. 

Hartón  Bkrnnt  (Francia  Bradsbaw,  Esq.  and  Mr.  John 
Webb,  at  the  Lodge).  ' 

Black  Wall  (Mr.  John  Blacktrall),  #ee  Yol#  I;  p - 496 ; 
on  Mr.  B.’s  Farm  (which  has  been  500  year#  in  the 
famify),  he  was  the  first  that  adopted  deep  Drains  in 
these  parta;  has  luid  sorae  19  and  1&  feet  deep,  and 

* ^ t 

mote  than  7000  yarda,  more  than  10|  feet  deep ! has 
! effectaally  draiftcd  900  acres  that  was  befóte  wet  ánd 
unprofitable:  he  has  not  rnuch  used  the  Augur,  ex- 
cept  for  proving  the  mensures,  but  opened  boles  he- 
lor? his  Drains  occasionally,  with  an  Iron  Bar  (as 
Mf.  Elkington  at  first  did),  haring  found  the  Drains 
to  sink  across  or  very  near  where  the  Augur had  been 
úsed. 

Bolsover  (Rev.  Édwárd  Otter);  the  Skeletons  of  Cattle, 
twice  found  in  the  Drains,  in  the  boggy  Mires  occa- 
sioned  by  the  Springs  from  the  Grit-stone  Rocks 
across  Mr.  O.’s  Farm,  showed,  that  these  parís  were 
not  mercly  useless,  but  fatal  to  Animáis:  now  the 
Land  is  dry,  and  Water-troughs  in  bis  Yards  are 
exCeUently  snpplied  írom  these  Springs. 

Boythorp  (Wootón  Berl^nshaw  T bomas,  Esq,);  in 
the  year  1811,  after  the  discontinuance  of  the  pump- 
ing,  and  the  fitting  up  of  the  Shafis  at  Boythorp 
Colliery,  tín  accoimt  of  the  superabundance  of  Wa- 
* ter  in  tbfse  Coal-Pií»,  two  Fields  of  Mr.  Thomas’s, 
loying  emt  of  the  Engine»,  that  always  had  been 
ton  wet,  becfrme  ípuoh  wói  se,  uutil  they  were  éffec- 

c c 2 tuaUy 
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tually  drained,*  and  made  sound  Land,  b y Under- 
drains,  of  no  great  clepth,  in  a ratchel  or  loosened 
part  of  the  lOth  Rock,  under  yellow  alluvial  Clay. 

Bradby  Park  (Earl  Cbesterfield);  in  the  years  1800  to 
1806  inclusive,  bis  Lordship,  by  his  very  able  Agent 
Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  laid  34,690  yards  run,  of  co- 
vered  Drains,  forfiaed  of  Stone,  Brick,  and  Turf, 
deep  and  sballow  included,  at  the  cost  of  5931.  in 
the  wbole,  or  more  than  4 d.  per  yard  o»  the  average: 
some  were  laid  14  feet  deep:  the  improvement  has 
been  most  striking,  the  usual  Herbage  of  Pastures 
naturally  sound,  has  succeeded  to  Rushes,  Sedge, 
andSloughs!  In  Surface-drarping  with  a Turf  re- 
versed,  Mr.  Blaikie  prefers  cutting  his  Drains  with 
sides  inclining  towards  each  other  (like  a Wedge)  to 
tbe  bottom,  to  the  leaving  shoulders  to  support  the 
Turf  (in  the  Hertfordshire  metbod),  fínding  in  $uch, 
the  Turf  very  liable  to  bend  down  in  the  middle  and, 
let  in  the  Mould,  so  as  to  choak  the  Drain. 

Brailsford  (Mr.  Edward  S.Cox),  has  drained  the  whole 
of  his  Springs,  but  not  attempted  Sotface-draining. 

Brassiñgion  (IVÍr.  George  Toplis),  see  í.  p.  496. 

Burrowash  (Mr.  Francis  Agard,  Mr;  Swindale),  under 
Samples. 

Burrow-bili  (Mr.  Robert  Lea,  at  the  Fields),  under 
Chell. 

Calke  (Sir  Henry  Cirewe,  Bart.):  this  I saw,  excellently. 
well  conducted,  under  his^Agent  Mr.  W Miara  Smith, 
S of  the  Park. 

Catión  (Eusebius  Hortón,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Malthew 

/ 

Webb,  at  Donkil  Pits),  under  Chell;  who  fínding 
, tbe  Augur-hólcs  and  DrainJbottoms  made  for  Mr. 
Horton  in  a Quicfasand , to  blow  up  ánd  fail,  sunk 
Brick’d  Wells,  eight  feet  deep  in  the  Quick-sand, 

by 
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by  mcans  of  sinking  Curbs,  which  have  since  con- 
ducted  the  powerful  Springs  confinedunder  this  allu- 
yial  fíat,  up  into  the  covered  Drains  about  three  feet 
deep,  that  convey  them  away. 

Chaddesden  (Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Barí.), -under  Potter. 

Chilcote  (Mr.  John  Bagster,  Messrs.  Benjamín  and 

William  Mousley,  and  several  others),  under  Chell. 

\ 

Church  Stemdale  W (Mr.  Joscph  Gould). 

Coxbench(Mr.  John  Slater),  under  Potter, 

Groxall  (Tilomas  Princep,  Esq.  for  Mr.  William  Jar- 
man,  at  Persa!  Pits),  under  ChelL 

Culland  (Mr.  William  Cox). 

Dale-Abbey  (Mr.  Robert  Boot,  Mr.  T.  Hill  Cox,  Mr. 
rStevens,  and  Mr.  John  Winfíeld),  UnderSamples. 

Darley(Mr.  George  Barker). 

Derby  (The  Rev.  T.  Gisborne):  it  appears  (rom  a Nóte 
Jn  p.  112  of  Mj.  William  Pitt’s  Staffordshire  Re- 
port,  that  u many  years”  prior  tó  1795,  66  a labour- 
ing  Man/’  who  had  been  a Miner  in  the  Peak,  tho- 
roughly  drained  an  obstinately  wet  piece  of  Land 
near  Derby,  by  a new  method,  that  of  boreing  deep 
with  an  Augur , in  the  bottom  of  his  Drains ; and 
that  he  áfterwards  repeated  the  same  with  like  snc- 
cess,  on  a piece  of  Land  .near  that  Town,  for  Mr. 
Gisborne  and  under  his  inspection¿  and  who  has 
continued  ever  since  to  practise  it  in  consequence.  I 
regret  exceedingly,  that  the  Ñame  of  this  ingenious, 
and  perhaps  original.  Drainer  by  Tapping^  has  been 
kept  back,  and  that  i have  been  unable  to  obtain 
fqrther  information  concerning  him,  not  happening 

~to  have  read  the  passage  alludcd  tó,  till  since  my  re» 
turn  from  Derbyshire. 

Dónisthorpe  (Mr.  William  Sale),  under  Potter. 

Doveridge  (Lord  Waterpark). 

ce  3 Draycot 


990  ¿ceouNTS  oy  o iui  *!?<}• 

Draycot  (Messrs.  Thomas  Boworih,  Wülíam  ’Clayton? 
Taot  Gretton,  Robert  and  Thomas  Joweit,  John 
Lancasbire,  — . Records,  Joseph  Trowel,  &c.),  under 
Samples. 

Edingdale  (Mr.  Thomas  Simkin),  under  Chell. 

Fenny*Bentley(Mr.  John  Blackwcll,  \m.  S of  Wood* 
éaves  Mills). 

Foremarke  (Mr.  John  Pearsall,  Mr.  William  Sinith,  at 
the  Park):  Mr»  Pearsall’s  first  Drains  were  made 
under  the  late  Mr.  John  Mather,  $ome  of  thera  teu 
feetdeep;  since  this  he  has  conducted  bis  own  Drain- 
ing,  to  the  amount  of  5Q0Í.  in  the  whole,  princípally 
in  Gravel. 

Great  Hucklow  (Mr.  John  Radford):  this  Draining 
was  in  new  Allolments  from  tbeCommon,  princípally 
in  boggy  places  from  Springs,  issuing  from  Shale-» 
grit  beds,  five  to  ten  feejt  dpep,  by  vvhich  Mr.  R. 
latel y states  the  valué  of  his  Land  to  be  doubled, 

• and  that  severa!  of  his  Neighbours  are  folio  wing  hi$ 
plan  of  proceeding. 

Hales-green  (Mr.  Johii  Bainbrigge):  the  valué  of  seveif 
acres  was  haieby  increased,  Mr.  B.  says,  from  5s. 
to  Sí. 

Hardwick  (the  Duke  of  Devónsbire) : Shallow,  or  Sur- 
íace-draining,  on  GoaLshale  W of  the  Hall,  under 
Mr.  John  Cottingham,  His  Grace’s  Bailiff. 

Ilopwctt  (Mr.  William  Botham,  aud  Thomas.  Pares, 
Esq.),  under  Samples.  , 

Hulland  Ward  (Lord  Scarsdale),  under  Cresswell,  and 
(for  several ) under  Pdtter. 

Iderich-hay  (Mr.  Robert  CressweU)  ou  the  Farm  he 
occupies» 

Jlkeston  (Me.  Samuel  Cocker):  some  of  his  Dteainfc 

were  déep  and  bored,  in  Iqw  Lands  by  tlie  Nutbiook. 

■»  » •'  j 

Intake 
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Intake  in  Hulíand  (■ — — ) : fbr  sevfen  years  (sihce  1790) 
100/.  per  annum  expended  in  Draining  here, 
Under  íotter. 

Kniveton  (Rev.Willíatn  Huid) : a D Haití  here,  30  yairds 
in  lcngth,  on  cütting  thro*  a Shale  bed,  draiited  an 
acre  of  very  wet^Land,  and  laid  dry  a Spritig  ai  a 
distance,  tfiat  never  failed  befare. 

Littleorer  (John  Peel,  Esq.},  underCheit. 

Locko  Park  (Williara  D.  Lowe,  E¡&q.)>  under  Sara  pies. 
Longford  (Edward  Coke*  Esq.):  in  the  Meadows, 
wbich  liad  improperly  been  Wratered,  trithout  tliis 
necessary  and  previous  step.  See  Séct.  IV.  of  ibis 
Chapter. 

Lullingtori  (Mr.  Thomas  Moore),  under  Rushion — 
(the  late  Christopber  Simmonds))  under  Chell. 
Márkeaton  (Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  and  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Leaperj  at  Rowditch),  under  Potter:  Mr.  Mundy, 
on  the  recofriraendatibn  of  T.  B.  Bailey,  Esq.  sof 
ttópe  in  Lancashirfe  (see  Mr.  John  Holt’s  Report, 
p.  107)  séreral  yfeaírs  ago  tried  Turre»  or  Sdds  for 
Surface-draining**  16  inches  deep,  ivhieh  artsdered 
fot  a long  time,  and  h&tre  since  been  replabed  with 
per  manen  t Stohé  Díains.  The  Dltches  about  Derby 
are  generally  negleótfed,  Mr.  M.  obserred,  \tbich  if 
deepened,  and  a feW  Spollts  or  coVered  Drains  laid 
into  them^  fafther  Dr&inibg  tfotlld  be  unnecessary. 

I 

• Mr.  George  Nuttall  of  Matlock,  informed  me,  iliat  a Drün  tt  foot 
wide  and  deep,  is  usually  taken  o¿4  ^itfc  a 9pade,  and  iit  the  bofüom  df 
thfs  a narrow  taperihg  Spade  is  ttsed  to  cut  ten  inches  deeper ; after 
which  the  Sod  is  carefully  reversed  on  the  shoulders  of  this  Dráin,  to 
leave  the  lower  Drain  hollow ; and  that  in  different  partí  of  the  County, 
this  costs  Bd.  or  9 d,  per  rood  of  séven  yárds : wherfe  Rtibhle  or  Grarel- 
itone»  atré  pténty,  the  lower  Drafri  is  Oftéh  filléd  With  tiém,  aád  pazt  of 
Éit  hp per  Draht  abo,  on  Arabíé  Lando. 

cc4  Mr. 
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Mr.  Elkington’s  Draining  for  this  Gentleman  baf 
airead  y been  mentioned,  p.  376. 

Matlock  Bank  (Mr.  John  Nottall  and  Mr.  Adam  Wol- 
ley) : diese  Drains  were  set  out  and  snperíniended  bj 
Mr.  George  Notiall,  and  most  capital  impío  vements 
efiepted  theréby : Mr,  W.  had  bowerer  qoickly 
after,  the  mortification  to  see  bis  valuable  Cióse 
entered  on,  and  treated  as  the  vilest  Waste  or  nseless 
Common  in  England  woold  have  been,  b y persons, 
insearoh  of  a Yeifi  (whích  tbey  never  found),  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Goihic  and  inapplicaUe  Mining 
' Laws  or  Cnstoms  (see  Yol.  I.  p.  356),  which  on  all 
acconnts  need  speedy  revisión  and  corred  ion,  or 
entire  abolition. 

Measham  (the  late  Joseph  W Hites,  Esq.},  part  nnder 
Johnson  : this  Drainíng  was  among  the  most  opera- 
tíve  of  the  canses,  of  sncb  an  astonfching  improve- 
ment  of  Mr.  W/s  Estile,  as  is  mentioned,  page  361- 

Newton-Solpey  (Abraham  Hoskins,  Esq.):  in  the 
early  parts  of  Mr.  HA  Draining,  be  employed 
Cheli  toset  out  and  let  the  work;  latterly  he  did 
tbese  bimself,  and  has  highly  improycd  150  acres  of 
strong  Red  Mari,  the  water  from  which  supplies  his 
new  Fish-ponds  and  Honse,  most  excellenlly. 

Norbrigs  (Mr.  Joseph  Botler) : this  Gentleman,  at 
once  improved  the  Lands  in  his  own  and  others  oc- 
cupation,  and  his  Colliery  beneath  them  likewise, 
soe  Vol.  I.  p.  351. 

Northedge  (Mr.  Roger  Wall). 

Perry-foot  (Mr.  Robfert  Needham)  : this  Draining  has 
much  iraproyed  tbe  coid  Shale  on  Rushop  Edge, 
and  the  water  is  discharged  into  the  line  of  Swallow- 
holes  by  the  great  Fault,  mentioned,  Vol.  I.  p.  288. 

JPilsbury  (Mr.  Joseph  Gould) ; this  Gentleman  has 
- success- 
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suceessftdly  drained  bis  Meadows  liere  on  Shale,  be* 
longing  to  tbe  Duke  of  Devonsbire,  and  bis  own 
Farm  at  Low-end  in  Sbeen,  StafFordshire  (near 
' Ecton) ; where  tbe  cutting  of  a Shale-grit  Stratum 
curcd  much  boggy  Land,  and  laid  dry  several  of 
the  Cottage  Wells  around,  until  sunk  deeper  thah 
formerly.  Tbe  extens^ve  knowledge  of  Mr.  G.  in 
. ibis  and  otber  branches  of  rural  (improvement,  have 

V 

been  found  bighly  beneficial  in  several  Parishes, 

, ;wberehe  has  been  a Commissioner.for  their  Inclosure, 
as  well  as  his  ádvice  and  assistance  hereon,  among 
ihe-circle  of  his  friendo,  but  not  furtber  1 believe,  in 
Derbyshire,  or  I would  gladly  bave  included  bis 
Ñame  among  its  Professional  Drainers. 

Radburne  (Mr.  Samuel  Eyre,  and  .Sache verel  C.  Pole, 
Esq.)  Mr.  Pole's  Draining  was  done  under  Polter, 
wbo  says,  that  for  the  use  of  an  acre  of  Land  for  two 
years,  he  nndertook  lo  drain  more  than  ipO  acres 
near  Rááburne  Hall,  under  which  there  were  36  feet 

/ 

of  Peat  and  soft  Clayorsilt,  in  some  places,  and.  i he 
Herbage  of  which  was  so  coarse,  that  it  was  ustially 
mowed  lo  pack  China  and  otber  uses,  to  save  Straw. 
Repton  (Mr.  William  Pearsall),  under Potter. 

Risley  (Messrs.  Joseph  Cocker  and  William  Hodgkin* 
son),  under  Hardy. 

(Messrs.  Joseph  Cocker,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hall,  and 
William  Hodgkinson),  under  Samples. 

. (Messrs,  James  Rriggs,  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Hall), 
under  Swift. 

i 

Rosíeston  (the  late  Mr.  J oseph  Kinnersley ),  under  Cheli. 
Rushop-edge  (the  Dukeof  Devonshire  for  his  Tenants)* 

Sandiacre  (Messrs.  John  Stevens  and  John  Thrave), 

, ^ 

under  Hardy* 

Sandi- 
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Sandiacre  (Messrs.  Robert  Thrave,  and  Rer.  Mí*.  Wil- 
kinso»),  under  Samples. 

(Messrs.  William  Hickinbottom,  and  John  Ste- 
yens),  under  Swift. 

Smalley  (Mr.  John  Radíord):  a brown  Soil,  about 
three  inches  thicb,  coverihg  a bine  and  whité  Clay 
substratum  here,  has  requircd  Surf&ce  Drains  at 
seven  to  ten  yards  distancé,  for  its  improvemeüt : 

' these  Mr.  R.  sunk  28  to  34  inchcideep ; the  lowest 
16  or  18  inches  of  which  vas  formed,  by  a strong 
narrow  Spade  six  inches  wide  at  top,  and  three  at 
bottom  : thé  filling  up,  to  within  six  inches  of  the 
top,  tras  with  small  or  rubble  Stones,  on  vhich  the 
Sod  was  eitber  reversed,  or  a iittle  Straw  vas  care- 
fully  spread,  befare  the  Arable  Soil  \tás  filled  in* 
and  vhich  kind  of  Drains,  Mr.  R.  has  sucoessfully 
introduced  in  all  similar  Soils* 

' * i 

Spondon  (Messrs.  — Cade,  Robert  Haneocks,  Capiain 
Oldhatn,  and  Joseph  Osborne),  under  Satnples. 

Stanage  in  Wingerworth  (Mr.  Thomas  Claytoh). 

Stanesby  (Edward  S.  W.  Sitwell,  Esq.) 

Stanton  by  Dale  (Messrs.  William  Dore,  Joieph  Seat* 
tergood,  and  William  Warner),  under  Samples. 

¡Sutton  in  Scarsdaíé  (the  late  Job  Hart  Frica  Clafke, 
Esq.),  under  Mr.  Elkington,  asmentioned,  pago  377 f 

Swarke&tone  (Messrs.  Thpmas  Austin,  Thomas  ^en- 
shaw),  under  Potter . 

Temple  Normanton  (Mr.  Joseph  Btttler,  at  Lings,  for 
the  preser vationofhis  Colliery,  dcc.See  Vol.I.  p.351. 

Tib&helf  (Mr.  Benjamín  Chambevs,  at  Htirst)  near 
Nottinghamshire.  SeeMr.  R.Lo\te,aReport,  p*  101. 

Tumditch  (Mr*  Samuel  Milnes),  under  Cresswell. 

Waldiey  (Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer). 


Wesr 
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Wessington  (Sir  Robert  Wilmot,  Bart.,  a t Road 
Nook),  under  Potter. 

i 

Wilsthorpe  (Mr.  Thomas  Bosworth),  under  Hardy; 
(Messrs.  Thomas  Bosworth,  and  Robert  Jowett), 
under  Samples. 

Wirksworth  (Mr.  Robert  Simpsíui),  under  Cressweli. 
lYyaston  (Rev.  William  Evans),  under  Cressweli*. 

' V . 

Such  a noble  List  of  Improvers  by  Draining,  and 
which  must  be  reg arded  as  far  from  complete  (though 
as  much  so  as  I can  make  it),  in  a County  represented 
py  many,  as  very  backward  in  improyeraent,  ougbt  I 
think  to  stimulate  sorae  other  Counties,  wbere  it  is 

* x 

equally  or  more  wanted,  to  emulate  the  good  exapiple 
pf  the  Derbyshire  Drainers  and  Farmers. 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  deep  Drains  ha  ve  been 
resorted  to  rather  oftener  tban  necessary,  with  a diffej- 

i 

ent  dispos ition  of  ttiera ; and  that  many,  in  relating 
the  accounts  of  tbese  improvements,  by  themselves  and 
others,  seemed  to  asc^ibe  more  of  the  raerit  to  ¿bis  cir- 
curastance  iban  wa s due  : since  the  only  rule  of  raerit 
in  Draining,  is  Iqying  the  land  permanente / dry  at  the 
least  expense.  No  considerable  use  is  now  made  of 
Torf  or  Wood,  in  Draining;  and  considering.  how 
'pleutiful  Stone  is  in  most  parts,  and  Clay  for  Brick, 
and  Tiles,  with  Fuel  cbeap,  in  tbe  others,  tbey  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  entirely  disused  here:  and  tbe  higbly  impo- 
litic  Tax  on  Bricks  and  Tiles  used  in  Draining,  taken 
off,  or  remitted,  toencourage  it,  as  obsetyed  Yol.  I. 
p.  455 : as  the  Law  stands,  I think  tbat  tbe  Farmers 
haré  as  good  a'right  to  make  cojftn-shaped  Brides , for 
Draining  their  Lands,  as  the  Trustees  of  Turnpike- 
roads  haré  to  make  such,  fot  repairing  Roads,  as  is 
largely  practised,  I lately  safa,  at  Featherstone  Cora* 

mon. 
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mon,  and  otbér  places  near  Pontefract  in  Yorkshire, 
withont  the  obnoxious  charges  of  an  Exciseman. 
firicks  of  this  sort,  well  moulded  wíth  two  paral  1©1  or 
equally/  inclined  faces,  and  well  burnt,  would  be 
equally  strong  and  applicable  in  Draining,  at  least  for 
building  the  sides  of  Drains,  as  common  Bricks : while 
the  ragged  Bricks  recommfended  for  tliese  purposes  in 
the  Lancashire'Report,  p.  109,  would  be  very  difficult 
tó  make,  very  liable  to  accidenta,  as  well  as  to  let  sand  1 
and  earth  into  the  Drain. 

* After  draining  a Bog  wberé  the  Peat  is  very  thick, 
great  pains  should  be  taken,  as  soon  as  ever  the  surface 
gets  dry  enotigb,  to  trench  or  plough  and  pulverise  it, 
to  a sufficient  deplh,  to  prevent  the  air  and  drought 
pénetrating  to  a greater  depth,  in  the  numerous  deep 
cracks  that  will  otherwise  open  in  it ; and  the  Peat, 
whenoncethtisdried,  will  generally  become  hard,  in- 
capable  of  being  softened  again  by  water*,  and  in  con- 
sequence,  will  become  steril  in  a .high  dégreé,  often 
more  so  than  it  was  originally,  as  was  experienced  in 
some  parts  of  Crawley  Bog,  mentioned  page  365,  and 
as  Dr.  W illiam  Richardson  says,  of  that  part  of  the 
Bog  of  Alien*  through  wbicb  the  Grand  Oanal  in  Iré- 
land  is  deeply  cut,  and  acts  as  a Drain.  See  the 
Agricnltural  Magazine”  Vol.  X.  p.  23:  see  also 
Mr.  William  Smkh’s  excellent  remarks  on  this  subject, 
in  his  44  Observations  on  Water- Meadows,”  p.  97* 


* In  the  sides  of  many  Open-cuts  in'drained  Bogs,  I haré  obsenred  the 
dried  Peat  to  stand  in  a face  for  years,  with  iittle  more  disposition  to 
moulder  er  perish,  than  Stone  would  have,  unless  of  the  best  kinds : 
surely  therefore,  it  must  be  injudicious  to  dry  Peat  thoroughly,  before 
placing  it  under  dunghills  to  prepare  manure  from  it,  as  recommended 
in  the  “ Outlines  of  the  Chapter  on  Manures,”  in  the  intended  Genera! 
Réport,  pag¿47. 

Open 
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Open  Cuts  for  Draining  are  seldom  to  beseen  In  tina 
County,  and  not  very  commonly  do  we  raeet  with 
Fence-ditcbes,  deep  enough  to  answer  any  effectual 
parpóse  as  Drains,  as  Mr.  Mundy  coiriplain»  near 
Derby, . see  p.  391 : at  Barton-Lodge  'and  Longford, 
the  deep  Ditches  of  tbe  Norfolk  Farmers  bave  been  inri» 
tated,  as  observed,  p.  66 ; but  thé  raost  effectual  use 
of  Fence-ditches  as  Drains,  has  been  madé  in  Festón 
and  Hoon : in  the  forraer  place,  the  late  Mr.  Broad-  * 
hurst,  by  very  deep  Ditches  in  the  Gravel,  rendered 
his  Lands  sufficiently  dry,  which  before  were  saturated 
with  moisture : Mr.  Thoraas  Harvey,  of  Hoon-hay, 
has  deepened  bis  Ditches  almost  or  quite  to  the  level  of 
the  water  in  the  Dove,  by  which  all  further  Draining 
has  become  unnecessary ; and  be  stated  bis  opinión,  that 
the  same:method  would  succeed  on  áll  the  vast  gra- 
vclly  flat,  by  the  sides  of  the  Dove,  wherever  it  is  too 
wet. 

JVater-furrowing , or  the  ploughing  out  of  sods  in 
Grasé  Lands,  is  very  little  practised  here,  and  is  indeed 
so  poor  and  ineffectual  a substitute  for  under-draining, 
or  HoIIqw  Drains  (which  have  been  pretty  fully 
treated  of  abovc),  besides  having  a téndency,  where 
tbe  sbds  are  repeatedly  removed,  to  occasion  the  fur- 
rows  to  sink,  by  thetreading  of  Catite,  and  round  lands 
or  ridges  to  be  at  length  formed,  with  very  poor  cold 
furrows  between,  almost  as  in  lands  which  have  been 
long  and  injudiciously  ploughed  and  ridged  up,  that 
the  sooner  tbis  practica  isevery  where  laid  aside,  the 
better  perhaps. 

The  straightening  and  slopihg  of  the  sides  of  Brooks 
and  Jiiversj  has  made  soroe  progress  in  this  County, 
but  a vast  deal  yet  remains  to  do,  to  effect  this  very  ca- 
„ pital 
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pilal  improvement,  to  the  extent  waftted ; in  thefoilow^ 

/ * 

ing  places  I noticed  ¡tfíoris  of  this  kind  * viz. : 

# t 

! 

/ 

A&hbtume,  below  o|  S W of  the  Town,  the  banks  of  the 

. Schoo  were  sloping  and  improring  in  a ver y effec- 
tual  manner,  in  lá08,  bnt  I did  not  happen  ta  leant 
the  nameof  the  improver  in  ibis  iostance. 

Belper,  from  the  Bridge  upwaids,  the  Derwent  has 
been  widened  ; pvojecting  angles,  Traes,  Alder-stetng, 
and  all  othev  impediraents  to  the  free  course  oí  tbe 
floods  have  been  removed,  by  thpse  t*03¿  spirited 
and  judieious  hnprovers,  Messrs.  Strutts,  whose 
Weirs,  Flood -gatos,  & c-  gire  a more  peifect  com* 
mavd  of  this  large  and  very  variable  River,-  for  the 
use  of  tbeir  Cotlon-Mills,  tha»  can  perhaps  anjt 
rrheve  eise  be  witnessed,  The  sides  of  the  River, 
as  far  as  it  acts  as  a Dam,  have  been  wafled  in  great 
part,  and  in  order  to  prevent  any  ill  effects  from  the 
penaing  of  the  River  by  tbeir  Weár  (on  pretence  of 
vrhiick,  several  mosi  vexatious  actions  vrere  a few 
yesos  ago  nmmtainedi  agasnst  ibera),  a capación» 
bdck  barrel-areh  ha»,  been  carriedfrom  below  the 
Bridge,  on  the  W pide  of  the  River,  for  a qnarter 
of  sl  núle  ©r  mése,  to  leceive  tloeland  and  soakagc 
matera.  In  several  places  beta*  this,  a perfect  con~ 
trastis  shewn,  in  the  negleeied  and  obstracted  State 
o £ ibis  fine  River,  by  wbieh  the  mischief  of  its  floods 
£9  greatliy  enhanced.  To  me,  a Lawr,  ov  the  enforce* 
mmto  oftbese  abeady  ii*  being,  to  compel  tbe  ve** 
moval  of  Trees  and  stems  of  Alder,  Salta*,  and  the 
Hker  IsnhuI  pvcrjecting  o ver  the  bedsof  Rivera, and 
oceupying  tbe  prójecting  points  of  banks,  seeme 
very  raneh  wauted,  thiovgfaoaé  the  Kingdoní* 
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Bobow  and.  Duckraanton : the  Dolee  River  botween 
tbeam  places,  at  the  tima  of  the  Incksnres,  and  again 
below  in  Síaveley,  has  been  straighfiened  for  a gteater 
length,  and  in  a more  per&ct  manner,  undcc  Mr. 
James  Dowland,  thaji  I haré  any  where  else  seent. 

Cittie  Catón  • the  late  Mr.  Francis  Radford,  about 
the  y car  1750,  aloped  and  impro  ved  the  banks  of  the 
Derwent  for  near  two  miles  in  length,  I believe,  and 
which  i»  now  a perfect  contrast  to  the  impedimenta 
to  it$  stream  aboye  this,  which  have  been  hinted  at  ' 
above. 

Longford  : here  a mpst  capital  improvément  of  the 
Brook  that  comes  down  from  Shírley,  has  been 
made,  by  straightening,  sloping  in,  and  grassing  ita 
sidé*,.  for  three  quarters  of  a ipil?,  tbrough  the  Mea- 
dows of  Edwatd  Coke,  Esq. : once  a year  the  Gra- 
vel-beds  which  accu muíate  in  places  in  its  bottom, 
are  taken  out,  for  the  repairof  Gateway s and  the 
Rqads,  and  any  sods  removed  from  the  slopes  by 
the  floods  or  the  treading  of  Cattle,  are  replaced,  by 
which  the  most  pleasant  degree  of  neatness  is  pre»» 
served,  and  scarcely  more  than  a yard  wide  o£  her- 
bage  is  lost  to  these  meadows,  by  the  brook  tbrough  it. 

Staveley : the  Dolee  thro’  this  Parish,  tho’  straightened 1 

and  higbly  improved  at  the  time  of  the  Inclosure, 

✓ 

as  above-mentioned,.  seerna  now  much  neglected; 
Gravel-beds  have  been  sufiered  to  accumulate  in  nu- 
merou$phiceft>  by  which  deep  bote,,  uadermining 
and  letting  down  the  banks,  are  produced  in  others, 
and  thia  importan!  improvément  is  in  daoger  of  being 
again  lost  thro’'  neglect.  IIow  desimble  it  would  be, 


. • . A»  wb9  «tone  io  att  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Meadows  on  the  N 
and.  W lides  of  Wt&wii*  uwta  mgr  diftctwn%  ifttheycar  179& 
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to  see  ihe  banks  of  tbis  Stream  considerably  móre 
sloped  and  grass’d,  and  kept9  in  sorae  degreeat  leást, 
libe  LoDgford  Brook,  abeve*mentioned. 

Waldley:  here  I saw  Mr*  Tiranas  Bowef,  sloping  (he 
side  of  (be  Brook  nexl  bis  Farra,  and  forra  ing  a ya- 
luable  rango  of  Compost*heap  with  i (a  soil,  for  the 
íraproveraent  of  tbe  thinner-stapled  parts  of  bis  Ara- 
ble Lands.  f 

4 . * * / 

The  superior  importancc  of  íhis  species  of  Improve- 
ment,  would  not  permit  me  to  omit  uoling,  tho  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  agricultura!  charge,  as  a Repórter,  the 

* . f * » ■ 

improyemeht  of  Godley  Brook,  \m%  N E of  Hyde  Lañe 
in  Cheshire,  which  ruñs  ín  very  sandy  and  Ioose 
Gravel,  but  is  prevented  undermining  the  banks,  and 
bécoming  inore  crooked,by  Stake-hédgíngs  ofWillows, 
very  neatly  doné,  wberevér  necessary : in  this  raanner, 
Proprietors  of  one  6Íde  of  a Brook  might  prevent  the 
loss  of  theit  Lands,  as  well  as  the  Brook  bécoming 
yearly  more  cróoked,  in  loose  alluvial  soils.  Below 
Froghatl  Bridge,  in  Stafibrdshire,  I saw  the  sloping  of 
tbe  sides  of  the  Chume!  River,  proceeding,  just  as 
Dr.  Ánderson  recommends  so  ably,  in  his*-u  Essay^,” 
and  Iri  a manner  highly  creditable  to  tbe  Proprietor  of 
the  Estate* 


SECT.  II.—PARING  AND  BFRNING. 

s 

The  Paring  and  Burning  of  L&nd  periodically,  as  a 
System,  that  is  practised  in  tbe  Fen  Bistriets  on  the 
eastern  side  of  tbe  Island,  is  little  known  in  tbis  County, 
and  it  is  boped  wiil  ever  remain  so ; for  altho’ in  th$ 
hands  of  a good  manager,  to  remedy  somc  defect,  per- 

baps 
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haps  tt  local  one,  m the  soíl,  it  may 1 ptove  serviceable 
and  harmless,  at  distant  pertods  j which  leügth  of  time 
lias  not  yet  preved^  howevefr,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Lin* 
gard  (p.  204);  jet  it  is  abundantlj  evident,  that  where 
it  is  freelj  t olera  ted,  the  grcatest  slovens  and  worst  raa- 
nagers,  oftcnest  resórt  to  its  use!,  just  as  the  most  idle 
and  i m provi  den  t,  raost  firequently  applj  to  the  stimu* 
lating  effccts  of  strong  Liquors,  as  long  as  it  is  in  their 
power  to  get  or  use  them ; and  the  subject  for  eranlatron 
among  paring  and  burning  Farmers  of  this  description 
too  commonly  is,  who  shall  soonest  obtain  an  Herbage 
of  Weeds  and  Paltrj  on  his  Land,  as  the  pTetence  for, 
and  the  raeans  of,  a frésh  ignition ! In  sajing  thus 
much,  I am  far  from  wishing  to  decrj  this  raost  power* 
ful  and  tiseful  means,  of  reducing  waste  and  verj  rough 
oíd  Lands,  toa state  of  aration,  bnt  which,  no  Man 
using  ¡t,  should  at  the  time,  look  forwards  to  the  repeaU 
ing  of,  or  design  afterwards  so  to  manage,  as  to  wish 
or  want  it ; and  when  Tenants  are  feund  thus  to  reason 
and  act,  their  Landlords  may  safely  be  advised,  to  lqave 
to  their  discreíion,  this  as  well  as  almost  all  otlier  points 
of  raanagemcnt. 

Where  particular  modes  of  raanagemcnt  are  found  to 

produce  foulness,  or  unproductiveness,  it  is  the  business 

of  the  Agriculturist  to  avoid  all  such,  ás  well  as  to  be 

yígilant  in  the  extirpation  of  Weeds  and  useless  Plañís, 

« 

seed,  root,  and  branch ; the  too  frequcnt  repetition  of 
any  one  Crop,  almost,  or  kinds  of  Crops,  as  wbite» 
strawed  Grains  for  instancc)  being  found  to  promote  and 
encourage  particular  Weeds  (to  say  nothing  of  their 
exhaustiug  efiecis),  such  repetitions  ought  to  be  studi- 
ously  avoided ; and  tho’  in  general,  natural  Grasses  of 
the  better  kinds,  may  be  grown  in  perpetuity,  with  suf* 
ficient  care,  without  degenerating,  yet  if  particular 

dbuby.  vol.  ii«]  * d d soíls 
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sofls  are  found  to  prodiute  mofeas  Grasses,  or  otber 

_ i 

small  Plañís  (Chat  cannot  itfitb  ordinaiy  pains  be 
vreeded  out),  so  müch  more  iban  Grasses  of  tbe  better 
voris,  permanent  pastures  should  :not  be  attempted  on 
such  soíls ; as,  for  instance,  on  tbe  Coal-shales,  in  tbe 
Valleys  in  Formar ke-Park,  prone  to  black  Twitgb, 
wben  long  unploughed,  on  the  Yellow  Lime  district 
on  the  Eást  of  this  County  (that  has  often  befare  been 
mentioned,  page  201,  356,  &c.):  tbe  necessity,  ho\v- 
ever,  of  paring  and  burning  such  lánds  as  may  llave 
become  covered,  by  a solé  and  uniform  crop  of  Shar, 
Pry,  or  spikéd  Fescue  Graas, . does  not  appear,  until 
it  is  pro  ved,  ai  least,  that  its  herbage  and  roots  are  as 
ill  disposed,  wben  reversad  and  kilied,  to  contribute 
to  .tlie  nourishment  of  futura  plants,  as  its  slem  and 
blades,  while  living,  were  to  tbe  sustenance  of  animáis, 
Tbe  pariág  or  floteing  of  Land,  as  it  is  bere  often 
called,  is  seldom  performed  by  the  píough,  butbya 
paring-shovbl  or  breast-plougb,  whích  a man  sboves 
before  bim;  and  mostly  the  sods  or  turves  are  as  thin 
as  it  is  practicable  to  pare  tbem : they  are  burnt  in  very 
small  heaps,  and  perhaps  some  advantage  might  arise, 
from  attentioñ  to  the  extinguisbing  these,  as  soon  as 
a charring  of  all  the  vegetable' fibres  ha  ve  taken  place, 
as  recommended  by ' my  predecessor,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  at  page  58  of  bis  quarto  Report.  . 

I sfaatt  proceed  now  to  mention  the  píales  in  order, 
where  1 noted  Ibis  practice,  viz. 

' * 

Arleston,  by  Mr.  George  Clay,  on  breaking  up  Syn- 
fin  Moor,  for  sowing  rape. 

.BakeweU,  Mr.  William  Greaves,  Jun.and  olhera,  in 
breakiug  up  rough  lands. 

Blackwell,  Mr.  Joshua  Lingard,  seep.  204. 

Brassington ; ' , 
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Bfassington ; on  the  inclosure  of  the  Common  on 
4th  Limestone,  N of  the  Town,  in  the  year  1$08, 
the  greater  part  of  it  being  coyered,  eithct  with  Heath 
(erica  vulgaris)  or  with  moss  hillocks *,  tras  pared 
and  burnt,  and  limed  on  the  ashds,  as  a preparación 
fbr  Turníps,  generally,  and  for  Oats  in  a few  itj* 
stances,  where  it  was  earliest  performed, 

Buxton;  here,  some  years  back,  beathy  (4th)  Lime* 
stqne  Lands  were  slowly  reclairaed,  by  profuseliming 
only  : but  now  Paringand  Btiming  is  mostly  re- 
sorted  tO;  the  expense  in  thewhole  about  6/*  per 
acre,  viz.  Paring25$.,  Burfiing  Í5i.,  Jjiming  with 
70  horse-loads  (2J0  bnshels),  at  1 per  load,  70s. 
and-  Ploughing,  &c.  10$.  The  firfct  crop  is  mostly 
Tumips,  thert  Oats  and  Grass-seeds, 

Chelmertoñ:  on  the  Inclosure  of  this  Common  in 
1808,  on  3rdand  4th  Limestone,  principally,  Paring 
and  Burning,  and  liming  on  the  ashes,  was  almOst 
general»  ( 

Great  Hucklow:  Mr.  William  Needhara,  on  tbebet* 
ter  parts  of  his  allotment  from  the  Cotariion,  pared 
and  bnrnt,  sowed  Turnips,  and  fed  them  off  with 


* Mr.  William  Pitt,  in  his  Staffbrdshire  Report,  p.  192,  spéaking  of 
the  Moorland  Hills,  of  4th  Limestone,  aear  Caldon,  says,  the  hills 
are  much  over-ran  with  uneven  lumps,  yrhicb.  seem  to  be  wym  out  or 
decayed  Ant-billr,  covered  with  moss  or  lichen which  are  the  kind  of 
moss-hillocks  here  spoken  of,  that  on  some  of  (he  hillocky  parts  of  the 
Commons,  abound  so,  as  almost  to  touch  each  other,  and  appear  exactly 
like  oíd  Ant-hilti;  butsuch  are  little known  in  the  County,  and  I am  as- 
sored,  and  see  reason-  to  think,  that  these.  hillocks  are  solely  to*  be  attri- 
buted  to  excrecencies  of  moss  and  lichens  of  - particular  kinds:  they 
abounded  much  near  Chelmertoñ  Low,.  on  some  parts  of  fianson  frange 
Farm,  in  Pilsbury,  and  on  parts  of  Hartington  Commons,'  Stanlcrw- 
Knowl  in  Ó ver  Haddon,  Scc.  I satf*  some  Ant-hill*  ’on  Sbale  NE'of 
HaddonPark. 
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Sheep : then  dressed  with  a compost  of  Lime  and 

Road-Bide , Soil,  for  Oats ; then  Oata  and  Seeds 
, • 

(white  Clover,  Trefoil,  and  bis  own  Hay  «seeds),  fed 
the  first  year,  and  mown  next.  Mr.  John  Radfofd, 
on  a large  newly  purchased  part  of  the  Gemmon, 
when  allotted,  pared  and  burQt,  sowed  Tumi  pe, 
eat  off  by  Sheep,  and  then  Oats  and  Seed,  lyhicli 
became  good  Herbage  in  the  second  year. 

Hargate  Wall:  a pieceof  wbite-iand  Coramon,  tbat 

i * 

is,  not  bearing  Heath,  betvtáeri  the  Turnpike  Road 
and  Mr.  Ellis  Needbam’s  house,  on  being  allotted  t o 
him,  vas  partljr  encircled  with  a belt  ofplanting, 

. and  in  1804  was  p&red*and;btirnt  (witbtmt  limiag)  for 
• Turnips,  then  Oats,  Oats,  Ftillow  limed  and  dunged 
for  Turnips,  and  tlien  Oats  and  Seeds,  wbich  suc- 

ceeded  well.  Mr.  N.  also  pared  and  burnt  50  acres 

* 

of  coraraon  land : a 30  aere  pieoe  vas 'pared  in  1805, 
and  limed  with  200  bushels  per  acre  for  Turnips,  a 
good  crop ; then  Oats,  Oats  and  Seeds,  as . has  been 
. already  mentioned,  p.  200. " 

New  Haven : Mr.  Tixnothy  Greenvood  has  brought 
ínto  cultivation  great  part  of  600  acres,  on  the  4th 
Limestone,  let  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
(at  Will),  on  the  Inclopurc  of  Unrtington  ; he  began 
with  paring  and  butning  nUKt  of  it  (at  the  cost  of 

t 

aboüt  28r.  per  acre)  to  destroy  the  Heath,  Moss, 
Moss-bilíocks,  and  other  paltry  vith  vhich  it  vas 
over-nin:  then  limed,  vith  120  heapt  bushelsper 
acre  (burnt  on  his  own  Farm -a  t the  expense  of  3 Jd., 
and  latí  crlyof  4d.  per  busbel ; see  the  head  of  Liming 
in  the  next  Section),  and  ploughed  about  tvo  incbes 
deep  for  Turnips  (not  lioed),  then  Oats  with  Seeds, 
gn  the  shallowest  and  tbin  peaty  soils  (see  Vol.  1. 
p.  310) : but  on  the  (leepest  and  strongest  brown  soil, 

the 
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the^seeds  frere  deferred . tilí  the  second  crop  of  Oats  s 
theseeds  in  general  remained  clean  untit  the  second 
year,  when  Chick-zceed  and  great  rough  Thistles 
- (thecurse  «filíese  lands)  began  lo  shcw  themselves. 
OverHaddon:  Mr.  Isaac  Bennet,J un.  pared  and  burnt 
. Ins  new  Liraestone  Land  from  the  Common,  and 
límed  with  150  bushels  per  acre, ’for  Turnips,  then 
Oats,  Oats;  and  intended  then  to  fallo  w,  and  dung 
wiili  10  or  12  three-horsc  cart-loads,  and  spread 
ISO  bushels  of  Lime  per  acre,  for  Turnips ; tlien  Oats 
or  Barlpy  with  Seeds,  and  in  the  nejet  W ínter  or 
Spríng,  to  dung  sligbtly  : he  has  no  Lease. 

The  price  to  thosc  who  undertake  paring  or  flote* 
ing  here,  is  24s.,or  25s.  per  acre,  drying  and  burning 
per  acre : irf  the  land  is  full  of  small  Chert  rnbble 
(as  aroürid  Stainlow-Knowl,  Yol.  1.  p.  140),  the  price 
of  floteing  rises  sometimes  to  4 2s.  per  acre* 

Paring-spades,  or  Breast-piough  Irons,  cost  from 
7s . to  1 2s^6d.  each. 

Pilsbury : Mr.  Joseph  Gould  has  here  pared  and  bnrnt 
ábout  200  acres  of  short  beatby,  and  about  70  acres 
of  billocky  dry  mossy  Land,  from  the  Comraon  : 
the  cost  about  30 s.  per  acre ; with  the  Áshes,  120  to 
* 100  bushels  of  Lime  per  acre  was  spread,  and  Tur* 
nips  sowed  on  once  jfloughing:  these  were  succeeded 
by  white  Oats,  except  tbat  occasionaUy,  black  Oats 
were  sown  on  the  poorer  parís,  tho*  they  don’t  ripen 
so  early  as  the  white  ones ; then  Oats  ag&in,  .then 
Fallow,  with  10  or  12  two-horse  cart-loads  of  Dung 
(perhaps  ten  tons)  and  120  to  150  bushels  of  Lime 
(two  stricken  and  one  upheapi)  per  acre,  for  Turnips, 
and  then  Oats  and  8eeds* 

« 

On  Ashby  Wolds,  which  tho’  in  Leiceateisbiie  is 
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cdniost  surrounded  by  this  County,  Mr*  John  Jphítóótl, 
of  Union  Lodge,  pares  and  burns,  and  spreads  three 
. tons  of  Ticknall  Lime  per  acre,  for  Wbeat  (but  in  the 
low  rushy  parís,  Oats),  íhen  fallow,  -with  Turnlps  on 
8ome  of  the  lighter  parís,  and  Barley  or  Oats  and  Seéds, 
to  lay  three  years;  the  intended  succession  being, 
Oats,  Fallow  and  Turnips,  Barley  and  Seeds* 

Here,  as  weli  as  formerly  in  Measham,  the  late 
Joseph  Wilks,  Esq«  made  Use  of  thick  paring  o t 
ploughing,  and  burning  the  Goal  sleck,  Shale  and  Clay 
of  0I4  Coal- works,  according  to  Mr*  William  Pitt’s 
Leicestershire  Reporf,  p*  185* 

In  Ashover,  Alton,  Brqckhnrst,  Nortbedge,  Prass, 
&c.  rather  a novel  use  of  Paring  and  Burning  has  becn 
made,  wiíhin  a fewyears  past,  viz.  immediaíely  after 
the  carrying  of  thejir  Wheat  and  Oats,  the.Stubbles  are 
pared,  and  the  Straw,  Weeds,  Roots,  apd  a consider- 
' able  quantity  of  soil  among  thera,  are  igaited  in  smalt 
heaps,  in  the  field  ; the  Ashes  of  which  are  spread,  and 
freqnently  Lime,  and  Wheat  is  sometí  raes  sown  after 
Oats,  or  even  after  Wheat,  but  in  oíher  instarles, 
Auturan  or  Stubble  Turnips  are  sown,  for  Oats  next 
Spring*  Many  indine  to  think  with  rae,  that  the 
.practisers  of  tbese  new  schemes,  will  rué,  ere  long,  the 
exhausted  state  of  their  Lands;  which  are  chiefly  on 
argillaceous  Gritstones  in  the  Coal  Measures* 


■ * v v < x : 1 

SECT.  III.— rMANUBINtf. ' 

Maht  particular*  relating  to  Manuring  for  particu- 
lar Crops,  will  be  found  ib  the  Sectioó  on  Courses  of 
Crops,  p.  102,  and  those  relatiog  to  the  various  Grains, 

Roots, 
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Roots,'  and  Plañís  in  Chapter  VII.  and  on  Meadows 
and  Pastures  in  Chapleé  VIII.  p.  184,  which  néed  not 
hete  be  repcaíed : but 1 1 will  proceed  to  nótice  y/hat  re- 
manís in  my  Notes,  in  the  order  prescribed,  vi¿. 

( , i * 

Marling.— In  se  ver  al  parts  of  the  Red  Mari  Districts 
(see  the  Map,  Vol.  I.  p.  97),.  Marling  was  formerly 
much  practísed,  :bqt  ofaíng  to  the'  want  of  hóllow 
Draining,  then  little  if  at  all  known,  probably,  thcse 
Lands,  by  repeated,  or  too  copious  Marling  at  once,  bé- 
carae  too  tenacious  and  coid,  as  ohserved,  Vol.  I. 
p.  148 ; but  now,  and  especially  some  years  after 
Draining  has  been  successfully  performed,  and  hadtime 
to  lighten,  and  render  the  soil  pervious  to  water  (as  this 
groünd-work  of  all  other  improvements  generally  does, 
and oftén  to  a remarkable  degree)  I cannol  doubt,  but  tbe 
large  ahcient  Mari  Pits  mentioned  Vol.  I.  p.  456,  and 
wherever  else  found,  rnight  be  resumed  with  good 
efFect,  and  new  ones  opened.  In  all  ray  travels  in  Der« 
byshire,  I do  not  remember  fó  have  noticed  the  recent 
use  of  the  Red  Mari,  except  N of  Doveridge,  at  Ós- 
raaston  Cottáge,  by  John  Beresford,  Esq.,  at  Wadley 
(by  Mr.  Thomas  Bowyer),  and  át'Ingleby  (by  Mr. 
Edward  Brown);  and  nowhere  to  haveseen  the  alluvial 
Maris  in  use,  Vol.  I.  p.  456. 

Since  writing  page  446  df  the  First  Volurae,  I have 
asceitained,  that  most  of  the  Maris  therc  mentioned,  as 
found  in  the  Coal-measures,  áre  in  the  9th  Coal  Shale, 

being  that  wherein  the  Muscle  Shells  are  so  plentifully 

* * — - 

found,  in  the  ShaleaB  well  as  in  the  Dog-tooth  Ironstone- 
rake  tberein  (1. 414):  and fn>m  tbe sameStratum preserv- 
ing  itscharacter,  as  a Mari,  into  Y orkshire,  as  fár  asKoth» 
well  Haigh  beyond  Wakefield,  as  rtentionéd,  page  SIS, 
I feel  great  confidence  in  the  practicability  and  ose,  of 
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opening  valuadle  Mari  Pils  oathe  basset  of  (his  calca* 
leous  Stratum,  as  hiated,  p.  446/  Vol.  i.  whenits  exact 
place  in  (he  series  of  Strata  is  better  understood.  The 
effects  of  Mari  and  Lime  iu  unfitting  SoiU-  for  (be  pro* 
duction  of  boiling  Pease,  has  already  been  noticed, 
p.  132. 

/ 

Idming.-~ Few  observers  of  rural  affairs  can  bave 
passed  tbrough  the  Peak  Hundreds  of  Derbyshire,  and 

their  surrounding  Districts*,  without  baving  been 

✓ 

strack  witb  tbe  great  and  important  use,  and  the  asta» 
nishing  effects  of  Lime  tlicre*  as  a Manare ; and  tbe 
Farmers  of  Bedfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertford- 
ah  iré,  and  several  others  in  tbe  more  Southern  parts  of 
Fngland,  where  very  puré  calcareous  Strata  lie  quite 
unheeded  by  tbera  (except  when  thcy  want  to  set  a 
Bricklayer  to  work),  can  scarcely  be  mude  to  believe, 
the  avidity  with  whicb  Derbyshire  Farmers  seareh 
after  Limestone,  of  the  nature  best  adapted  to  their 
particular  soils,  and  bew  they  toil  witb  it  over  tbe 
hilly  roads  of  an  une  ven  country,  to  the  distance  of 
eight  or  ten  mitas ; whHe  in  many  instances  the  Farmers 
pf  Cheshire  and  Y orksbire  come  near  twice  these  dis^ 
tances,  to  fetch  tbe  Peak  Lime*,  in  Carts  ; and  that 
by  means  of  the  Canals,  it  is  distributed  around  from 
Crioh  and  Peak  Forest  to  tbe  distance  of  30,  40,  or 
more  mües9  for  Agriculiuval  pttrposes  ! eren  into  tbe 
vioinity,  andtospread  tj pon  other  calcareous  soils,  in 
some  instances,  on  account  of  its  superior  effects,  in 

* In  the  First  Voluxne,  p.  23S,  I have  mentioned  the  great  probaba* 
lity  there  is,  that  this*yaluable  Stone  might  be  mined  for,  and" easily  ob* 
tained,  in  several  of  the  Distrkts,  distant  frpp*  the  XJinestope  Hi|ls  in  the 
ípak  Bundreds  of  Derbyshire*  , 

properly 
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propcrly  stiraulating  vegetalion,  com pared  v;ith  the 
Lime  of  the  stüne,  preva iting  on  the  east  side  of  the 
County  (which  I cali  the  Yetlow  Lime  Rock,  Yol*  í. 
p.  156),  and  about  Mansfield,.  No&ts.  in  particular: 
and  yet,  some  thin  Wwe  bedsy  lieing  in  Gfoy,  near  the 
bottom  of  ibis  Yellow  Rock,  in  Derbyshire,  liave  long 
been  selected  and  burnt  for  Lime  at  Stoney-Hóughton 
and  at  Oxcrofl,  and  had  considerable  reputatioa  with 
the  Fam>ei&,  of  Limestone  and  other  Lands,  for  some 
miles  round,  as  a müd  or  puré  Lime,  very  similar  in 
iis  effitets  to  the  Peak  Lime,  and  not  liable  lo  destroy 
or  píevent  all  future  vegetation,  if  laid  on  too  thick,  or 
where  the  beaps  are  putdówn  intheüeld,  as  with  the 
hot  or  Magnesian  Lime  from  the  Yellow  Lime  Rock, 
and  some  óthers,  is  the  case ; sil  this  1 say  was  kpown 
for  years,  within  a considerable  circle,  witbout  any  oue 
being  induced  to  trace  these  blue  beds  into  the  adjoining 
Parishes,  orto  disco  ver  thera  else  where,  apparently 
for  want,  * of  those  general  and  extended  ideas  with 
respect  to  slrcdijicatim^  which  we  owe  now  to  Mr* 
William  Smith  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  108)  : it  is  true,  thát 
long  ago,  accident  probably,  had  exposed  these  beds 
in  the  (Juarrics  at  Wood-Nook  in  Teversall,  Alt* 
Hucknal  W of  the  Church,  S of  Palterton,  and  N of 
Bolsover,  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a knowledgeof 
their  particular  properties,  or  of  care  in  keeping  them 
sepárate  from  Magnesia»  Beds,  found  in  the  same 
Quanry,  the  expcctations  of  the  Husbandman  were 
oflen  disappointed,  in  the  use  of  these  Limes*:  and  to 

..A...  ■■  _ , 

* 

♦ In  the  same  manner  aagreat  numbers  hávebeen  disappointed  in  not 
- meeting  wkh  the  pozolanic  or  water-eetting  property  of  the  Bht  LUu 
Lime  (of  Barrow-on-Soár),  when  the  Becfc  are  indiseriniinately  burat,  ** 
te  too  common  at  Lime-work?,  as  observe^  Yol.  i p.  115, 
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similar  accidents  vas  it  also,  1 bel  i e ve,  owing,  tbat  Mr* 
Edward  Scbolefield,  in  the  jear  1800,  discovered  and, 
opened  a Qaarry  in  these  Beds,  at  Kniíaker  in  Barlbo- 
rough,  aijd  where  he  has,  for  sotne  years,  sold  near 
90,000  buslieis  of  ibis  Lime  atinually,  much  to  bis  own 
beneflt,  and  tbat  of  the:  Agriculturc  of  tlic  District ; 
and  tbat  Mr.  Henry  Bowden  since  fottnd  and  opencd 
these  Beds,  N of  Walls  in  W hitwelL 

Theknowledgc,  of  tbe  higb  probabiHty  tbai  thereis,  of 
finding  these  valuable'  Beds  oFStonc,  to  cnrich  tbesoil 
tbrongh  a line  of  country  extertding  80  miles  or  more  in 
length, in tbc  Counties of  Nottingbaro,  Derby, and  Y ork, 
and  Coals  also,  at  no  vast  depth  beneatb  them*,  con- 


• This  distance  between  the  Blue  Beds,  and  the  nearest  good  Coabseam 
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beneath  them,  may  be  expected  to  vary  considerably  in  different  places, 
1 am  inclmed  to  expect;  becanse  l find,  that  the  Sand  ander  the  Yellow 
lime  Rock,  of  which  several  Pits  are  enumeratéd  in  the  First  Volume, 
p.  463,  is  subject  to  rery  considerable  variatU*  m it * tbitkntt»  (as  obpefved 
of  other  strata,  Vol.  í.p.  176,  &c«),  and  is  sometimes  found  concreted 
into  a yellowish-broWn,  or  a Salmon-coloured  Grit  Rock,  as  on  the 
6 W side  of  Hardwick  Hall  (1. 418) ; which  Rock  I have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity,  siíidé  the  First  Vohimewa*  published,  of  eiámining  at  £aat  Rig- 
too,  Bardsea,  Eaát-Keswick,  Coilingham,  &c.  near  Wetherby  m York- 
shire  (Phil.  and  Geolo»  Mag.  XXXIX.  p.  IOS),  and  find  it  there  ofiuch 
great  thicknesS,  and.of  a quality  so  different  to  what  I had  expected, 
that  it  induces  now  a doubt,  whether  I have  not,  Vol/1.  p.  167,  &c. 
described  the  gteat  aig  zag  Fault  as  paSsing  on  the  wrong  side  of  Harthiil 
Town?  and  in  Sueh  casd,  that  the  salmon-eoloared  Grit  of  Harthiil, 
1. 160,  4$2,  436,  438,  may  bflong  tú  this  Stratnm,  ,isunediately  under 
Yellow  Lime,  and  not  to  the  Rothérhasn  Rock,  as  I had,  relying  too 
much  on  its  quality,  supposed  to  be  the  case } and  also,  that  the  Gritstqne 
seen  on  the  lower  or  W side  of  Whinney-lane  Quarfy  Ú of  Harthiil 
(I.  410),  as  well  as  that  into  which  the  lower  párt  of  the  San&Pit  Jar. 
3 W of  Pecks  M&l  (Street  Láne,  L 464)  graduates  (as  I find  by  refereñce 
to  my  Note*  tnade>on  thé  spot,  thongh  ünintentiOnalíy  omitted  to  be  nú» 
tictd  m the  First  Vétame),  inay  betong  to  this  samé  Stratnm,  whdse  úc* 
currencé  as  a Sand,  I»  Ofttá  hóticéd  tn  the  List,  p.  463» 
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Idined  in  my  First  Volume,  page  158,  &c.  wiU*  *t  ** 
hoped,  induce  a diligent  and  systematic  seatch  after 
both  of  thetú,  as  well  as  separata  triáis  of  eacb  of  such 
< Beds  of  Stone  when  found,  to  disco  ver  which  of  thera 
can  be  mixed  together  and  burnt  for  the  Farmer’s  use, 
freeiy  and  witboüt  fear  of  injury,  as  he  would  use  the 
Peak  or  other  mild  Limes  ; and  which  of  tbem  should 
be  separately  burnt  for  the  .Mason’s  use,  or  to  be  mora 
cautiously  used  in  Agricqlture,  or  perhaps  used  as 
Stone  in  Walls  and  Buildings,  Roads,  &C.  insteqd  óf 
. being  burnt  at  aU,  in  some  cases;  and  1 báve  the  satis- 
faction  now  of  stating,  that  the  Rev«  Edward  Otter  of 
Bolsover  Qastlc,  profiting  by  jny  information  on  Ibis 
. bead,  has  succeeded  in  finding  the  proper  Beds  of  Blue 

Limestone  within  bis  Farm  at  the  brow  of  the  HilL 

* / • 

and  liad,  when  I . was  last  there,  built  a Kiln,  and 
liraed  a good  deal  of  bis  Land  on  tbe  CoaLmeasures, 
lieiug  below  on  tbe  slope  of  the  Hill. 

The  Magnesiqn  or  hot  Lime,  is  not  peculiarly  the  pro- 
duce  of  the  Yellow  Lime  Kilos,  bot  some  of  the  Beds 
in  the  Second  of  tbe  Peal  Limestone  Rocks  produce  it 
when  burnt,  at  Matlock  Bath  and  otber  places,  whilc 
other  Beds  in  this  Rock  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Blue  Beds 
above)  can  be  safely  used  by  the  Farmers,  in  almost  any 
quantity,  as  I noticed  in  the  use  ofLimemadefrom  this 
Rock,  in  a Fipld  on  the  north*eastem  slope  pf  Masson 
Hill  in  Matlook ; in  general)  the  top  free  use  of  Mág- 
iiesian  Lime*.wiU  not  only  kill  the  existing  planas, 
where  the  heaps  lie  previous  tó  spreading,  in  particu* 
lar,  but  snch  spots  won’t  grow  Quicks,  in  case  of  a Fence 
being  raade  across  them,  ut  the  distance  of  someyears 
subsequently,  as  1 ha  Ve  been  assured  by  some  persona, 

Mr.  Marshall,  in  gome  experimenta  on  the  Breedon 
Lime,  on  the  borders  of  lieicestérshire,  which  is  thns 
Magnesian  and  hót,  fbuud,  that  being  two  or  three 

times 
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times  tnfned  ín  theField,  after  slacking  on  a hcadland, 
before  it  was  spread,  it  had  lost  tbis  property  inimical  to 
vegetables:  and  certain  it  is,  thaMhose  wbo  are  very 
careful  in  spreading  sraall  quantities  of  tbis  hot  Lime, 
witbout  previously  making  heaps  of  it  on  tbeir  Land, 
but  in  a ovaste  córner  devoted  to  tbe  parpóse  of  slack- 
ing it,  have  found  it  ansWer  quite  as  well  as  tbe  mild 
'Lime;  and  many,  like  Mr.Thoraas  Lea  of  Stapenhill, 
p.  107,  arein  tbe  babits  of  using  botb,  conátantly,  on 
tbeir  Lands:  but  which  may  perbaps  be  of  that 
nature,  as  to  require  a stimulant,  rather  tban  alarger  ad- 
dition  of  mere  calcareous  earth,  to  tbeir  vegetable  solls : 
ihé  subject  of  Liming,  and  its  operation  on  tbe  soil, 
is,  however,  involved  yet  in  so  much  mystery  ánd  dif- 
ficulty,  that  I trust  I shall  báve  performed  a usefbl 

A 

service  in  mentioníng  bere,  or  in  tbe  Sections  on 
Courses  of  Crops,  page  102,  and  on  tbe  Cultivation  of 
different  kinds  of  Crops  which  follow  to  page  159 ; m 
tbe  Chapter  on  Grass  Land,  page  174 ; on  breaking 
up  Land,  page  203,  and  in  tbe  Sectíon  on  Paring 
and  Bur,ning,  page  40 0,  as  many  parliculars  relating 
to  the  practico  of  Liming  in  Derbysbire,  afe  my  tra- 
velling  N otes  fnrnisb  , 

Mr.  Francis  Blaikie,  the  intelligent  Agent  of  Edil 
Chesterfield  at  Bradby-Park,  stated  to  me  bis  opinión, 
that  Lime  is  often  used  and  repeated,  as  be  suspects, 
frora  custom,  and  witbout  doing  any  material  good : 
which  is  so  far  confirmed,  by  Mr.  John  Webb*s  cxperi- 
roents  at  Barton  Lodge,  berein  after  related,  and  at 
page  121,  as  to  shew  at  least,  the  propriety  of  frequent 
comparative  triáis,  with'and  witbout  Lime  in  thé  same 
field;  and  someare  of  opinión,  that  it  improves  tbe 
quality  of  Grass  Crops,  witbout  adding  mucli  to  their 
quantity  : yét  the  greaf  and  striking  effécts,  of  spread- 
ing 30Ó  to  600  bufehels  of  Lime  on  Heatby  Lands,  on 

Lime* 
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Iiifllesíone  Subsoils,  seems  permanent,  as  is  particu- 
larlyexémplified  in  and  near  Buxtonand  other  places; 
as  also,  on  argillaceous  Gritstone  Subsoils,  in  Máceles- 
field  Forcst,  near  tliis  County  fas  mentioned  page  38), 
and  in  other  places. 

Lime  has  a strong  tendeney  to  increase  or  produce 
Thistles  in  the  Soil,  as  raest  Derbysbire  Farraers  seem  to 
imagine : that  these  plants,  in  common  with  white  cío- 
ver  (page  159)  and  grasses  of  various  sorts,  may  lan- 
gpish  unnoticed,  under  the  baleful  shade  and  influence 
of  the  Heath,  and  that  the  stimulant  which  remo  ves 
the  sterility,  necessary,  apparently,  for  the  ílourishing 
of  the  latter,  may  give  new  life  and  even  apparent  ex- 
is¿ence  to  the  former,  will  readily  be  granted  : but  that 
its  use,  ' on  Land  that  has  long  been  occupied  by  Grass 
or  Corn  Orops,  can  there  engender  Thistles,  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  economy  of  vegetable  existence, 
will  doubtiess  deny : and  to  me,  a more  obvious  ex- 
planation  of  lilis  seeming  production  of*  Thistles  by 
Lime,  prcscnted  itself,  in  the  profuse  dissemination  of 
the  winged  Seeds  of  these  cursed  plants,  in  all  direc- 
tíons,  during  the  summer  months,  but  more,  in  the 
slovenly  carclessness  observable  in  using,  even  the  in- 
adequatetiostrnms  so  plentifully  inventeil,  for  the  ex- 
tirpación of  these  hardy  and  troublesoine  weeds,  which 
I have  slightly  noticed  at  page  191  : deep  spudding, 
or  the  use  of  an  iron  tool,  likethat  used  for  drawing 
docks,  to  enablé  the  pulling  of  them  up  root  and 
branch,  as  often  as  they  any  where  appear,  thro’  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  can  alone  remove  Chis  cry- 
,ing  disgrace  of  Derbysbire  Farming,  which  is  in  most 
other  respeets,  deserving  of  great  commendation. 

The  dark  coloured  Liroestones  (as  those  beds  on  the 
top  of  the  Crich,  or  Fritchley  Quarry)  which  make  a 

very 
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▼ery  white  and  floweiy  Lime  wben  dackedy  are  in  tfett 
greatest  repute  wíth  tbe  liming  Farmer».  It  waa  staféd 
to  me  on  the  borders/  of  Nottingbarashire,  by  Mr# 
Thomas  Walker,  of  Eastwóod,  that  Liming  on  tbe 
Coal-measure  Clays,  makes  tbe  Crops  backwarder  by 
10  or  13  days  in  ripening,  and  tbat  soch  socceed  best 
in  dry  weatber,  after  a dressing  of  Lime* 

In  burning  the  4th  Limé  ílock,  at  Grin-Hill,  S W 
of  Buxton,  and  formerly  at  Dove-Hole,  on  tbe  W 
tule  of  Peak-Forest,  enormous  heaps  of  reíase  Lime, 
called  Limeras  fies  y have  bcen  accumulated  and  Ieft, 
Corning  many  acres  of  ground,  the  tops  setting  or  hard-* 
ening  by  degrees,  after  beingslacked  by  tbe  rains,so 
tbat  large  excavations  canlbe  made  and  remain  perma- 
nente under  tbese  artificial  stone  domes,  and  in  which 
singular  kind  of  Huts,  many  families  Uve  near  Bnxton, 
as  observed  in  p.  22.  ' At  Buxton  1 was  informed,  that 
their  Coak  (from  Thatch-marsh,  and  Goyte-moss),  being 
bad,  and  slaty  and  brassy,  occasioned  their  Lime  Ashes 
to  beso  heavy,  tbat  tbe  distant  Farmers  from  Cheshire, 
&c.  would  not  cárry  thent  away,  but  if  measured  with 
tbe  Lime,  would  pick  tbera  ont,  and  tbrow  them  on  the 
Ash-beaps,  and  in  which  way  they  bad  indeed,  been 
in  part  accumulated  : it  seemed,.  however,  rather  sur- 
prizing  to  me,  that  the  occupiers  of Lands  near,  had  not 

fetched  away  and  spread  tbese  heaps  of  Lime  and 

* . 

Coal-ash  Compost,  as  I have  been  informed  that  some* 
have  done  in  Peak-Forest;  and  I could  not  hélp  refer- 
ring  this  neglect,  in  great  part,  to  the  aversión  to,  and 
entire  wasle  of  CoaUAshes  asa  Manure,  by.tlíe  Far- 
reéis, thro>  the  greater  ' part  of  the  County,  tho’  cer- 
tainly  a valuable  article,  as  1 shall  further  mention, 
under  the  head  of  Asiles,  in  tbis  Section. 

It  too  oílen  bappens  át  tbe  Sale  Lime-Kilos,  espe- 

cially 
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cially  when  trade  is  brisk,  atibe  rnrt  or  perpetual 
Kilns,  that  tbe  stonq  is  not  broken  email  enough  for 
tbe  time  allotted  for  burning  it,  but  the  Farmer,  after 
dragging  borne  a load,  mucb  heavier  than  it  ought  to 
be,  finds,  some  montbs  after  liming,  and  ever  after, 
unless  picked  up,  on  plougbing  his  field,  tbat  the 
same  is  strcwed  with  Bull-beads,  or  Lime-cores,  in  large 

alones  of  unburnt  Lime.  When  Lime  is  over-burnt,  or 

, ' . 

willi  too  violent  a tire,  particularly  of  the  hot  sorts 
(as  I saw  ai  Palterton  and  at  Wild-Park),  it  melts  and 

• t 

runs  (pgether,  won’t  slack,  and  becomes  useless  to  the 
Farmer : this  is  called  deád  Lime,  in  a paper  on  the 
subject  in  Mr.  Wiiliam  Nicholson’s  Journal,  VoL 
XXIV.  p.  381. 

I will  now  proceed  to  mention  the  principal  Sale - 

Kilns , or  places  were  Lime  is  bornt  and  sold  to  the 

Farmers  and  others  of  this  County,  tho’  se  reral  of  them 

are  sitúate  out  of  it ; with  such  particulars  respecting  < 

the  structure  of  their  Kilns,  processes  in  borning, 

measure,  and  priccs  of  their  Lime,  its  quality,  &c.  as 

I happened  to  note,  when  at  the  places  (see  the  List  of 

Lime  Quarries,  Vol.  I.  p.  408),  riz. 

% 

Agnes  Meadow,  1|  m.  S of  Knireton  : dark  bine  Shale 
Limestone ; some  of  the  beds  pozolanic,  and  make 
very  good  Lime  for  Water- Works,  if  separately 
burnt.  Tbe  strata  astonishingly  contorted,  here  and 
at  lower  Hall-Field,  see  Vol.  1.  p.  231. 

Alport  in  Yolgrave:  BE  of  the  Village,  dark  beds 
with  layers  of  Chert,  near  the  top  of  the  lst  Lime. 

Alt  Hucknal,  in  the  Road  to  Stanesby  Mili,  blue  beds 
in  Yellow  Lime  : 1 am  not  sure  that  1 saw  a Kiln  at 
this  Quarry. 

Asbford, 
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Ashford,  W t black  bedsof  Shale  Liraestone;  somé 
make  excellcnt  water  Lime. 

Ashover;  the  must  ancient  and  greatest  nnmber  of 
Quarries  of  Limestone,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  denu* 
dated  patch  of  the  lst  Liraestone  around  this  Town* 
of  any  place  in  Derbyshirc,  perhaps:  the  tbin  shat* 
tery  beds  on  the  tóp  of  the  Rock,  sTeem  to  have 
beenanciently  worked,  almostall  over  the  suj-face, 
and  before  the  use  of  Gunpowder,  enabled  the  at- 
, tacking  of  the  hard  puré  Liraestone  Rock  beneath,  pro- 
t>ably  ; in  a subsequent  period,  large,  and  some  deep 
Quarries  were  \v9rked,  to  the  Ñ Wof  the  Town  (Hate* 

‘ wood,  Beighton,  and  Twitch-bank  Quarries),.  and 
. others  to  the  South  ward  of  theTown  (Holes,  Stoneacre, 
Síanstedgc,  Jetting-street,  Black-grove,  Wood-head, 
&c.  Quarries),  all  of  which  are  now  disused,  or  nearfy  . 
so,  and  the  extensive  Quarries  andiíUns  now  used, 
are  all  S of  the  Town,  stretching  towards  Mill-Town, 
▼iz.  pown-End,  occupied  by  Messrs.  George  Alien 
and  Co. ; Hockhy  by  ©itto ; Long-fall  by  Mr. 
John  Twigg;  Allens  by  Messrs.  George  Alien  and 
Co. ; FalUhill  by  Mr.  John  Twigg,  and  Birksby 
Mr.  Abraham  Birks ; besides  a Quarry  lately  opened 
£ of  these,  by'Hardmeadow  Lañe,  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Butler,  for  the  use  of  his  Iron  Furnace  (Vol.  I. 
p.  399),  and  his  Sale  Kiln  at  Woodthorp ; from 
which  Kilns,  collectively,  very  great  quantities  of 
Lime  áre  fetched  by  the  Farmers’  Caris  and  Wag- 
gons  from  the  Eastward,  during  all  the  Suramer 
months,  particularly  since  the  making  of  a new 
Turnpike-road,  on  which  the  Hills,  tho’  long,  are  not 
near  so  steep  as  formerly;  this  Road  extends  from 
Mill-town,  by  Little-moor  and  Br  iton- wood-N ook , 
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io  Tupton,  where  it  connects  with  the  Chesterfield 
and  Derby,  and  otber  Turnpike-roads.  Many  of 
these  Carts  firing  Coals,  and  either  sell  tbem  to  ibe 
Lime-burners,  or  exchange  them  for  an  equal  mear 
sure  or  cart-full  of  Liftie. 

The  Prices  of  Lime  at  these  difierent  Kilns,  use£r 
formerly  to  di&r,  and  often  vary,  nntil  sorae  years 
ago,thatthe  different  Lime-burners  agreedamong  them- 
sélves,  atl  to  sell  at  the  same  price  per  load,  of  three 
strikes  or  bushels,  which  bas  been  9 d.  since  Christmas 
1811:  but  competición  again  prevaiíing  amo ng  them, 
the  quantity  bas  been  increased  by  some,  and  often 
yaricd,  untíl  the  Load  is  now  almost  become  a nomi- 
nal quantity  (as  tbe  Ton  óf  Coals  formerly  was,  Yol.  I. 
p.  183),  and  two^taorse  Carts,  which  pay  for  six  or 
seyen  Loads,  will  often  take  in  reality  eight  or  nines 
Loads;  and  three-horse  Carts,  on  paying  for  nine  Loads, 
have  sometimesten  to  twelve  Loads  given  them,  at  some 

of  theKilns,  as  I am  inforraed. 

. 

* 

M ri  John  Milites,  wbo  has  píúd  miich  attention  to 
tlie  construction  of  large  Lime- Kilns , particularly 
the  runniiig  ojr  perpetual  Kilns,  as  alJL  these  at  Asbovcr 
are,  gave  me  the  following  account  of  his  principies 
of  constructing  Kilos,  viz.  Wbatever  be  the  depth  of 
the  Kiln,  it  should  be  about  one4hird  of  that  india- 
meter  nearthetop  : one-sixth  partof  the  depth  of  the 
Kilii  at  Che  top»should  be  cylindrical,  except’the  up- 
per  three  or  fonr  courses,  which  should  draw  in  a little, 
to  allow  for  burning  away,  which  takes  place  princi- 

pally  at  the  top  edge : from  the  bottom  of  the  cylin- 

* 

drical  part,  the  Kiln  should  diminish  pretty  regularly 
to  the  bottom,  where  it  should  be  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  have  two  drawJioles  with  a midfeatbe* 

DERBY.  YOL.  II.]  Ee  Or 
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or  jatitnb  of  stone  between.  The  objects  iti  view  to  be 
attained  are,  that  the  fire  or  burtíing  may  be  confined 
to  the  cylindrícal  part,  allotting  the  Lime  to  cóol  as  it 
descendí,  by  slow  degrees,  in  the  conical  part,  along 
the  sides  of  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  pieces  of  Lime 
shoüld  roll,  or  tumble,  and  nüt  that  the  whole  tnass  of 
Lime  shoüld  settle  together,  müch  less  break  down  in 
a hole  in  thé  centre.  The  Kiíns  here  seem  from  20  to 
25  feet  deep. 

Aston  on  Trent : at  the  Wharf  on  the  Trent  and  Mer- 
sey  Canal,  Stone  from  Crich  is  brought  and  burned, 
and  Limé  was,  in  1806,  soid  by  Messrs.  Edward 
Banks  and  Co.  at  3 s.  11  d.  pet  quarter  of  8 bushels. 
Atlow,  S W of  the  Town  t the  blue  Shale  Litne- 
stone  hete,  ntakes  excellent  bnildiüg  Lime  and  some 
Water- Lime,  but  the  Farmérs  of  Strong  Land,  have 
fbund  it  ratheí*  to  set  ttrítñ  to  lighten  their  sdilé,  I tras 
told. 

Bakewell : these  Quarries  are  itt  the  Isft  Lime,  and  the 
quality  good.  ( 

Barmoór,  or  Blück-hole*  at  the  N W córner  of  Peak 
* Forest : the  Ráü-tray  bráneh  from  the  Peak  Foreát 
Canal  rüns  thro’  these  Quarries,  having  passed  the 
lst  LUne  (on  account  of  the  gteat  quantity  of  Chert 
beds  in  it),  and  the  third,  in  a gteat  tne&stite  also 

i 

(on  account  of  its  h&rdnes^),  ¿tace  thé  4th  Lime  tras 
ré&ched  at  Dote» hole*  See^pagé  299,  VoL  I.  and 
bélow-,  p.  428. 

Birchwood  Park : the  trhole  of  this  isólated  patch  of 
Limestone,  seems  occtipied  by  a Quarry  of  ntaeor 
ten  acres,  thro’  trhich  a Tnrnpike-road  passes,  be- 
tween EUastoü  in  Staffordshire  and  Darley-Moor,  on 
the  Ashburne  and  Sudbuty  Road  ; the  stone  is  bluish 
grey,  in  a very  thick  Rock*  Mr.  Thomas  Cockson 

here 


I 
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¿ere  sdls  hk  Lime,  which  Mr  very  white,  ai  8 s*  8d. 
per  score  busbels,  jieépt ; about  fivej  score  of  it  i» 
Usnally  laid  on  per  ac re,  aad  principally  orí  Arable 
i Land*  He  g ets  Coals*  wftich  co&t  13d.  per  130  Ib. 

from  about  Chedale,  aad  N of  it. 

Bolsover,  \nu  N of  thé  Towna  are  large,  but  not 
. very  deep  Lime  Quarries  s grey  compact  beds  of 
Limestane  that  biím  to  a wfcite  Lime,  and  bdow  aré 
13  blue  beds^  with  intervening  clays,  that , ntake  a 
mild  Lime,  as  has  beeu  already  mentioned*  p.  409. 
Bonsal-dale,  S of  tbe  Town. 

firea&ton  and  Draycot  Wbarf,  on  tbe  Derby  Canal ; 
hilfcer  Ihe  Crich  Limestoae  k brought  aad  burnt ; 
and  Measrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co.  selltheir  ¿ime 
at  8s.  6d.  per  quarter  of  eight  busheta 
Breedon,  Leicestershire í these  works  áreos  tbe  NE 
side  of  tbe  Town*  in  very  extraordinaiy  rearing,  or 
highly  inclined  mensures  or  beds:  Mr.  John  Hasket 
here  sells  a waggon  load  of  Lime,  containing  about 
96  faeapt  busbels,  for  19r*  3d.  and  1 s.  for  loading : 
tbe  lower  part  of  same  of  these  very  inclined  beds, 
are  said  to  make  a white  and  raild  Lime,  very  fit  for 
Agricultura*  while  tbe  upper  part  of  tbe  same  bed, 
buriato  bluish  don  Lime,  hot,  and  less  fit  for  such 
purpose  : whích,  as  well  as  ¿be  Shells,  found  in  tbe 
upper  part,  only,  I bdieve,  scem  to  shew  tbese 
strata  to  bave  been  originally  formed  in  such  in- 
. clined  position,  and  not  since  rupturad  and  set  al- 
most  on  edge. 

Jírinsley  Wharf,  Notts,  on  tbe  Cromford  Canal  near 
Aidercar  m that  County : tbe  Crich  Limestone  is 
brought  and  burnt,  in  large  vralled  Pye  Kilos* 
Bull-Bridge,  of  Amber  Wbarf,  S of  Crich  on  tbe 
Cromford  Canal,  to  wbich  ti  ve  Crich  Linaestone  k 

Ee2  brought 
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brought  down  on  a Rail-wayí  bere  Limestone  fe  de- 
livered  into  Bpats  at  2$.  per  ton,  by  Edward  Banks 
and  Co.  The  Lime-kilnahere,  bave  a thick  flatiroa 
ring,  cast  in  segments,  fixed  round  their  top  edge,  to 
preserve  tbe  stone-work  of  tbe  Kiln. 

Burrowash  and  Spondon  Wharf,  on  tbe  Derby  Canal : 
hither  tbe  Crich  Limestone  is  brought  and  burnt, 
and  Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Lime 
at  3s.  7 d.  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Buxton,  S,  at  Ferney-Bottom,  fromthe  4th  Limestone* 
See  Grin  Hill. 

Galdón  Low,  1 m.  S of  tbe  Tówn  in'  Staffordsbire ; 

« 

tbese  very  extensive  Lirae»works  in  the  4th  Rock, 
being  oow,  by  means  of  the  Rail-way  to  Froghall, 
and  the  Canal  lately  completed  thence  to  Uttoxeter, 
able  to  supply  Doveridge  and  some  other  parts  of  this 
County  with  Lime,  it  is  mentioned  bere,  tho*  Caldon 
is  beyond  the  distance  for  Fajrmers  to  fetch  Lime 
from  the  Kilns  into  Derbyshire,  I believe;  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Co.  here  sell  Lime  fróm  the  upper  beds, 
to  the  Tenants  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  (tbe  owner 
of  the  Soil)  at  4rf.  per  horse-load  of  three  level 
bushels,  and  at  7 d.  to  otfaers*  The  Kilns  hére  are 
30  feet  deep ; at  top  tbey  are  seven  feet  diameter,  at 
seven  feet  lower,  six  feet  diameter,  at  four  feet  lower, 
twelve  feet  diameter,'  and  continué  thissize  for  seven* 
feet  down,  tben  in  the  lower  twelve  feet  of  depth 
tbey  diminish  to  two  feet  diameter»  l observed  here 
a practice  very  wasteful  of  Coals,  that  of  piling  up 
Stone  and  Coals  four  feet  high  or  more  un  the  Kiln* 
topsbeforenight,  which  are  lefttoflame  out  to  waste, 
instead  of  the  Men  attending  to  supply  the  Kilns  at 
proper  intervals  duriqg  the  night* 

Calke,  E at  Dimins  Dale,  adjoining  the  Stanton* 

Park 
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Park  Lime* Works : thick  bedsof  dark  grey  Lime- 
stone here,  make  white  Lime  when  slacked. 

Calver-Peak,  W of  the  Village,  large  Quarries  in  lst 
Lime  Rock  : the  Kilns  are  very  large,  and  tbc 
light  grey  Lime  madé  here,  is  in  very  high  repute 
withthe  Farmers  of  the  north  of  the  County,  and  in 
Yorkshire,  as  well  as  witli  the  Iron  Masters.  Yol.  I. 
p.399. 

Chapel-en-le-Frith  : near  the  Rail-way  from  the  Peak- 
Forest  Canal  are  Kilns,  for  burning  the  Limestone 
brought  down  from  Barmoor  and  Dove*hole9  or  the 

' -Black*hole  Quarries. 

Clouds-Hill  in  Worthing,  Leicestershire^  a Rail-way 
from  henee  to  the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal  rnWil- 
lesley,  supplies  some  Lime  to  the  Southern  parts  of 
this  County : the  measures  here  are  rearing,  as  at 
Breedon : they  haVtebeds  that  make  bluish  Lime,  and 
-others  make  white,  the  latter  being  most  esteemed 
by  Farmers. 

Clown,  W of  the  Townt  magnesian,  or  hot  Lime; 
a little  E,  the  basset  of  the  blue  beds,  might,  I think, 
be  foupd. 

Codnor,  Lower  Park  Wharf,  on  the  Cromford  Canal : 
here  Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co.  have  extensiva 
Kilns  for  burning  the  Criek  Limestone,  brought 
hither  in  Boats?  and  a Dock  roofed  over,  enables 
four  or  five  boats  to  load  Lime  at  once,'  under  cover 
from  rain  : they  sell  itat  2s,  9d.  per  quarter  of  eight 
bushels  r and  Limestone  at  3 $.  per  ton.  Advantage 
has  been  taken  of  the  Locks  on  the  Canal,  to  unload 
the  Stone  and  Coals  at  tops  of  the  Kilns,  and  load 
the  Lime  at  their  bottoms,  .as  I shall  further  particu- 
larize  in  describing  Marple-bridge  Limeworks. 

Crich  : N of  the  Town,  are  several  ancient  Quarries, 
some  now  worked,  of  the  grey  entrochian  lst  Lime- 

e e 3 stone : 
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stone : which  makes  a light  grey  Lime,  in  great 
Tepute  for  Agricultura.  S W of  the  Town  is  a largo 
oíd  Quarry  in  the  Black  Beds  on  the  top  of  the  lst 
Rock,  which  makes  the  very  white  Lime  used  for 
Wbite-washing,  &c.  which  is  mentioned,  Vol.  I. 
p.  308,  but  where,  by  an  oversight  l have  said,  that 
this  snowrwhite  Lime  is  from  grey  Stone. 

$E  of  the  Town  is  the  Quarry  which  was  began 
about  20  years  ago,  by  driying  a Tunnel  of  100  yards 
Jong  into  the  Hill,  through  which  a Rail-way  was 
laid,  extending  from  the  Gromford  Canal,  as  soon  as 
completed,  and  by  wbich  Limestone  has  sioce  been 
conyeyed  down  to  Bull-bridge  Wharf,  and  thence 
distributed  by  Canals,  and  afterwards  by  Caris,  far 
and  wide : it  is  surprizing  to  see  what  an  immense 
Pit  has  in  this  short  space  of  time  been  formed the 
iippér  beds  of  this  Quarry  are  black,  and  raake 
white  Lime,  as  aboye ; and  the  lower  aré  grey, , 

and  in  great  repute  at  the  Iron  Furnaces  (1.  p. 

% 

399),  as  well  as  with  the  Faymers,  wherever  it  goes. 

Cromford : a great  deal  of  Limestone  was  dug  here  in 
the  lst  Rock,  for  some  years  after  the  Canal  was 
completed,  but  the  principal  Quarriesnearly  in  front 
of  Mr.  Arhwright’s  House  are  now  shut  up : its 
price  here  is,  I belieye,  lOd.  per  horse-load  of  three 
heapt  bushels. 

Crowdycote  in  Hártington : here  the  4th  Lime  Rock  is 
accessible  by  the  Turnpike*roads  through  Longnor 
into  Staffordshire. 

Derby : at  the  Canal  Wharfs  on  the  S E of  the  Town, 
considerable  quantities  of  the  Crtck  Limestone, 
brought  thither  in  Boats,  are  burnt;  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward  Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Lime  here  at  3 5.  7tf. 
per  quarter  qf  eight  bushels. 
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Dir ty  Hucknal,  Notts  : here  are  Quarries  and  Kilng  of 
the  bot  Lime,  whieh  Farmers  feich  inte  Blackwell, 
and  the  adjoining  Parishes. 

Disley,  Cheshshire,  N E of  the  Town,  are  Kilng.  on  the 
banks  of  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  for  burning  the 
Peak  Forest  (the  Barmoor  or  Dove*hole)  Limestone; 
part  of  Glossop  Parish  is  suppliod  from  these  Kilns, 
witli  a mild  and  useful  Lime. 

Dove-hole,  or  Bláck-hole,  in  the  N W córner  of  Peak 
Forest  Liberty : S E of  the  Houses,  the  ancient 
Kilns  in  the  4th  Rock,  mentioned,  p.  414,  were 
situated,  as  the  large  heaps  of  Refuse  or  Lime*ashes 
over  30  acres  of  ground  or  more,  will  long  testify  : 
the  present  Works  are  N E of  the  Houses,  at  the 
head  of  the  Rail-way  from  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  m 
the  3d  and  in  the  4th  Rocks  {separated  by  a bluish 
green,  decomposing  Toadstone),  the  latter  being 
greatly  preferred  by  the  Quarrymen,  on  account  of 
the  comparativo  eqse  of  Working  it,  as  observed, 
Yol.  I.  p.  999,  and  11.  p.  418.  The  Lime-Kilns 
here,  in  occupatioa  of  Mr.  George  Po.t,  being  stmk 
considerably  in  the  Rock,  a steep  inclined  Gang- 
way  leads  down  to  the  Dráwing-holes,  and  a long 
Rope  passes  over  a pulley  fixed  at*a  distanoe  from 
the  top  of  this  Gaog-way,  to  the  ends  of  which  the 
men  eraployed  in  drawing  the  Ki’ln,  attach  their 
, Wbed-barrows,  so  that  one  man,  in  wheeling  down 
bis  empty  Barro w,  greajly  assists  another,  who  could 
not  otherwise  wbeel  up bis  loaded  one;  an  ingenióos 
contri  vanee,*  that  would  prove  useful  in  some  other 
sitaatioHS,  for  allowing  depth  enough  of  Kiln  for 
the  Lime  to  get  properly  oooled. 

Gbpwell:  here  same  bot  Lime  is  prepared,  and  I 

e e 4 doubt 
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doubt  not  bat  the  Bine  Beds  migbt  be  obCained  to 
make  mild  Lime,  by  a search  in  tbe  Measures  below 
theseQuarries,  in  the  face  ofthe  Hill. 

(irin  HUI,  1 9a.  SWof  Boston  in  Hartington,  is  a 

/ 

large  and  high  Hill  of  the  4lh  Rock,  almost  entirely 
covered  by  tbe  Ash-heaps  of  former  and  present 
. Lime-kilo*,  aa  mentioned,  page  414 ; tbe  Lime  is  mild 
and  good,  of  a light  grey  coloar,  and  is  fetcbed  from 
great  distances  into  Chesbire  and  Staffordshire,  as 
jrell  as  nortb  ward  in  ibis  Cotmt  v,  lo  less  distances : it 
has  strock  me,  that  tbese  Works  migbt,  nrith  some 
propriety,  be  moved  aboot  two  miles  sonihward  to 
Thirkelow-gate,  on  tbe  same  Rock,  which  being 
, mnch  nearer  t q,  and  almos!  as  high  as  the  Grand 
Rid^e,  would  vastly  lessen  tbe  draugbt  of  Lime  up 
the  Hills  to  the  soutb-Wfst  of  ihe  present  Works ; 
while  the  Coals,  jas  át  present  worked,  are  almost  on 
' the  Gtand  Ridge.  In  this  case,  the  disgusting  deso- 
lation  of  Grin  Hill,  as  viewed  from  Buxton,  and 
almost  every  part  of  iís  vicihity,  migbt  perhaps  lie 
removed,  by  planting  it  jrith  Ash,  &c. 

Haddon,  8 W of  the  Hall,  tiear  Gieat  Rowsley : in  a 
jraised  part  of  the  Ut  Lime  Rock,  near  a great  Fault 
and  Shale  sooth  of  it,  I,  290,  Note.  Tbi^Qoarry 
and  Kilns  are  sitjiated  by  a Turopiko-road  leading 
to  tl?e  eastward, 

Hartington ; from  lience  mild  Lime  of  the  4th  Rock 
goes  into  Sheen  and  other  places  in  Stafibrdshire. 
Rognaston ; N W of  lhe  TowU>  dark  blue  Shale  Lime- 
stone  is  dng  and  bnrned : the  Lime  seems'to  have 
bcen  in  repule,  by  the  size  of  the  excavaiions : its 
price  is  7s.  6d.  per  score  heapt  bushels. 

FLorninglow  Wharf,  N of  Hartón,  Staff.  on  tbe  Trent 

and 
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. #n d Mersey  Canal ; Cric A'Stone  is  brougbt  and  bornt ; 
Lime  is  sold  here  by  MessrS.  Edward  Banks  and  Co. 
at  4s.  per  quarterof  eight  bushels. 

Jlkeston-Coromon  Wharf,  Eof  the  Town,  on  the  Ere«- 
wash  Canal:  Crich  Limestone  is  here  broughtand 
burned,  and  sold  by  Messre.  Edward  Banks  and  Co. 

at  Sí  . 3d.  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels.  , 

# 

Jíillamarsh  Wharf,  on  the  Chesterfield  Canal  e Y^llow  ~ 
Liraestone,  brought  from  Peck's  Mili  in  Yorkshire 
.(Yol.  I.  411)  is  here  burned,  and  its  hot  Lime  sold 
to  such  Farra  ere  as  use  it. 

JKnitaker,  \\  m.  N E of  Barlborough  : Mr.  Edward 

. Scholefield’s  Quarry,  mentioned,  page410,  has,  in 
15  feet  of  its  depth,-  numerous  thin  Bedsof  bluish 
Liraestone,  none  exoeeding  eight  inches  in  tbick* 

z / 

ness,  interlayed  wi¿h  Blue  and  Yettowish  Clay : he 
got  bis  Coals  from  Xorbrigs^  3J  m.  distant,  and 
jsold  his  Lime  i»  1809,  atlOí.  per  chaldron  of  32 

. iieapt  bnehels:  60  to  ISO  bushels  per  acre  being  used 
&É  a dressing.  Mr.  Henry  Bowden  had  intentions,  . 
as  I was  itold,  of  opening  a Pit  and  Kilu  on  his  Land, 
.near  to  the  aboye,  as  being  more  accessible  from  the  * 
Roads,  thao  bis  Pit  at  Walls , that  will  be  raentioned 
furtheron. 

¿Kniveton,  •$  jb*  NE;  sorae  of  the  Shale  Liraestone 
here  is  grey,  and  some  of  it  blue,  and  shattery  in  the 
weather ; Mr.  Robért  Wigley  has  sepárate  Kilns  for 
thesetwosortgof  Lime,  tbelatter  being  much  prized' 
for  Water- works,  and  the  fprmer  for  Agriculture; 
he  sells  it  ai  Bs.  per  score  heapt  bushels ; three  to  sis. 
score  being  usad  per  acre. 

Langley-Mill : at  the  Wharfs  here,  near  the  meeting  of 
the  Cromford,  Erewash  and  Nottingham  Canals,  S tone 
¿sbrought  from  Cricfi  and  burnt,  by  Messrs.  Edward 

Banks 
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Banksaod  Co.  audsoldat  3r.  1 rf.  per  quarterof  eight 
bushels* 

Long  Eaton : at  tbe  Wharf  Jiere,  on  the  Erewash 
Canal,  Crich  Lime  as  above,  is  sold  at  3s»  5d,  per 
quarter. 

Marple-Bridge,  SW  ; .on  the  Cheshire  side  of  the 
Goyte,  on  the  Peak  Forest  Canal,  Samuel  Oldknow, 
Esq.  has  ver y extensi ve  Lime  Kilns  for  burniog 
Stone  of  the  3d  and  4th  Rocks,  brought  from  Bar* 
moor  and  Dove-hole  Quarries,  in  Peak  Forest,  above- 
znentioned  : the  structure  and  arrangements  of  these 
Lime-works  are  the  most  complete  that  1 bave  seen. 
Where  four  Locks  occur  near  together  on  tbe  Canal, 
a braneh  has  been  taken  out  of  the  upper  pound  to 
a Dock,  where  the  Stone  and  Coal  Boats  lie  to  un- 
load,  level  with  the  tops  of  the  Kilns,  which  are  12 
in  number,  and  can  buró  2500  bushels  of  Lime 
daily!  From  the  bottoms  of  tbe  Kilns,  Rail-ways 
are  laid,  and  conducta!,  same  into  a Boat-bouse,  over 
two  Boats  that  can  lay  in  a Dock  connecting  with 
the  Ipwer  pound  of  the  Canal,  and  bave  tbeir  lading 
of  Lime  tippled  or  turned  over  into  thena  from  the 
Trams  on  the  Rail-way,  under  cover  from  rain; 
others  of  the  Rail-ways  are  condocted  into  a Lime* 
house  over  ibnr  or  five  Caris  or  Waggons  that  can 
stand  at  the  same  timé,  and  ha  ve  the  Lime  tippled 
jato  thdm,  secute  from  the  ’weáther ; and  others  to 
Tipples  without  caven.  The  Küns  ase  vather  egg* 
shaped,  36  feet  deep,  13§  feet  díameter  at  top,  and 
14f  feet  in  the  belly  or  wídest  place  at  nine  feet 
down;  diminishing  thenáe,  to  3f  leét  diameter  at 
txttott.  Iion  shovels  ave  «sed  to  draw  tbe  Lime 
at  20  inches  above  tbe  fioovson  whldh  the  Rail-ways 
are  Jaid.  Between  tbe  bottoms  of  Che  Kilos,  roomy 

arched 
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arched  Stables  are  constructed,  in  some  of  wliich  the 
Farmers  ieed  apd  rest  tbeir  Horses,  while  iheir  Carts 
and  Waggons  are  loading,  and  others  are  let  to  the 

i 

Boat*men  for  their  towing  Horses.  The  high  wall 
in  the  front  of  the  Kilns,  being  strengthened,  and  its 
line  broken  b y some  circular  Buttresses,  faced  so  as 
to  imítate  an  ancient  Castle,  has  a good  effect,  frora 
its  commanding  situation,  so  far  above  the  level  of 
the  Valley  and  Grounds  át  Mellor-Mills. 

Mr.  O.  purchases  his  Limes  tone  of  the  Canal  Com« 
pauy  at  the  bottom  of  the  Rail-way  at  Bugsworth 
Wharf  near  Whaley-bridge,  at  2 s.  Id.  per  ton 
f20xl201b.),  and  Coals  of  an  indifierent  quality,  called 
Sleck,  are  dclivered  to  the  Kilns  at  5s.  to  6s.  8 df 
per  ton ; and  he  sells-  bis  Lime  at  14d.  per  load  of 
ten  Winchester  level  pecks. 

Onehalfofthe  large  quantity  of  Lime  burnt  here, 
is  fetcjíed  away  by  Carts  and  Waggons;  three  qnarters 
,of  this  moiety  for  Agricultural  purposes,  and  pne- 
fourth  for  Cement,  except  what  the  Bleaching-booses 
and  Calicó  Printers  take : the  other  halfof  the  wbolc, 
goes  away  northward  by  Boats,  as  far  as  Bolton, 
Bury,  Rochdale,  Saddlesworth,  &c. ; and  now  pro- 
bably,  since  the  Tunnel  near  the  last  place  has  been 
finislied,  this  valuable  Lime  willgo  forwaid  to  Hud? 
dersfiekl,  and  further. 

In  charging  the  Kilns,  the  Stone  is  broken  into 
lurops,  weigfaing  from  i Ib.  to  61b.  each — three  tons 
jof  Stone  (20  x 120),  withone  ton  of  Coals  (20x112), 
produce  on  the  average  15  loads  of  Lime  (of  10  pecks), 
each  weighing  10  acore  (of  201b.)  I observad  here,  - 
the  pituig  iip  of  Stone  and  layen  of  Sleck  (tbat  I have 

spoken 
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spoken  of  at  page  420)  before  the  men  left  wórk  at 
night:  and  Mr.  O.  told  me,  that  such  piled  part  of 
the  Lime,  wken  burnt,  was  found  much  the  whitest : 
I cannot,  however,  but  consider  it  as  a great  waste  of 
fueL 

Matlock : considerable  quantities  of  Lime  were  for- 

/ 

merly  burnt  from  the  lst  Lime  Rock  in  this  Town, 
and  near  the  Bridge,  and  sorae  is  yet  burnt : the  pr ice 
is  I0\d.  per  load  of  three  bushels. 

Measham  Field,  £ of  the  Town  : at  Ilot  Wbarf,  on 
the  Ashby-de-la-Zoucb  Canal,  are  Kilns  for  burning 
the  Ticknall  and  Clouds-hill  Limestone,  brought 
hither  by  the  Rail-ways  and  Canal. 

' Oxcroft  in  Bolsover : Mr,  Henry  Siippson  here  occu- 
pies  Quarries,  and  Kilns  for  the  Blue  Beds  in  the 
Yellow  Lime  Rock,  wliose  Lime  has  long  been  in 
repute  for  Agricultural  purposes,  as  obserred,  p.  409  • 
Peak-Forest,.¿  m.  NW  of  the  Town;  the  large  Lime 
Quarries  here,  wére  more  extensively  used  formerly 
than  at  present,  since  the  Peak  Forest  Canal  and 
Raibway  liave  been  in  use ; vast  heaps  of  Lime* 
ashes,  accumulated  here,  have  began  to  be  used  by 
the^Farmerg  within  a mile  round,  for  spreading  on 
their  Land.— See  Barmoor , and  Dove*hole  or  Black* 
bole  Quarries- 

Findale,  ESE  of  Castleton  : the  Lime  Quarries  here 
are  in  4he  lst  Lime  Rock. 

i 

Pinxton,  S. . At  the  Wharf  at  the  head  of  the  branch 
* » 

from  the  Cromford  Canal : the  Crich  Limestone  is 
burnt. 

Pye-bridge  W hari  near  Somercotes,  outhe  Cromford 
Canal : here  are  Kilos  for  Crich  Stone9  as  aboye, 

Sandi* 
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Sandiacre Wharf,  ori  the Erewasb  Canal:  here  Messrs. 

Edward  Banks  and  Co.  sell  their  Lime  at  3s.  4 d. 

/ 

per  quarter  of  eight  hastiéis,  made  from  Crich  stone. 
Sawley  Wharf,  or  Trent  Lock:  here  Crich  Lime  is 
burnt,  and  sold  as  aboye,  at  3s.  5 d.  per  quarter. 
Shardlow  :*at  tbe  Wharfs  here  on  the  Trent  and  Mer* 
sey  Canal,  Stone  from  Crich  is  burnt  and  sold,  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Banks  and  Co.  at  3*.  lid.  per  quar- 
ter  of  eight  bushels. 

Shipley  oíd  Wharf,  near  Newmanleys-Mill,  on  the  Ere* 
wash  Canal : here  Crich  Lime  is  sold  as  aboye,  at 
3s . 2d.  per  qoarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Skegby,  Notts. : at  Stoney ford  or  Stainforth  Lañe,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  Yellow  Limestone  is  burnt  r 
the  Lime  bot  or  Magnesian. 

Stanton  by  Dale,  N : at  Hallam  Bridge  on  the  Nut- 
brook  Canal,  Limestonebroughtfrom  Crich  is  burned, 
Stoney-Houghton,  N W of  the  Yillage:  here,  is  a local 
excayation  in  the  Valley,  thin  Beds  of  Blue  Stone, 
with  a cast  of  Red,  interlaid  with  thin  Clay  Beds 
through  ten  feet  of  deptfa,  and  having  below  them 
ten  or  twelye  feet  of  Yellowish  Clay,  with  irregular 
Bedsof  Blue  Stone  in  it,  ver y cayernous  or  une  ven  on 
their  surfaces,  has  long  been  worked  and  separated 
from  the  Limestone  of  very  diíferent  qualities  aboye 

it,  as  observed  page411. 

• 

Storiey-Middleton : here  are  Quarries  in  the  lst  Lime 
Rock,  and  Kilns,  whence  Lime  is  conveyed  on  the 
Turnpike*roads  to  the  N E and  E. 

Swarkestone,  NE:  at  Cuttle- bridge  Wharf  on  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  there  are  Kilns  for  burning  the 
Crich  Stone;  and  a Lime  Shed  has  been  erected, 
under  which  Boats  can  lie  to  load  in  thedry.  Messrs. 

Edward 
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Edward  Banks  and  Co.  bere  sell  iheir  Lime  at  3s,  dds 
per  qnarter  of  eight  bushels. 

Sw incoe  Bank,  Staffbrdsbíre,  l\m.  NW  of  Hanging- 
Bridge  da  the  Dove  t bere  Shale  Limestone  is  dng 
i and  burnt. 

Teversall,  1 m.  N,  Notts.  i at  Wood-Nóok,  the  blue  beds 
of  Stone  in  the.Yellow  Rock  are  dug,  but  applied 
' only  to  Road-mending,  l beliere,  page  409, 
Thirkelow-gate,  in  Hartington  Parish : at  a western 
point  of  the  4th  Lime  Rock,  nearest  to  the  Grand 
Ridge,  and  whenoe  a Road  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Inclosure  made,  Crossing  the  Leek  and  the  Congle- 
ton  Roads,  and  into  the  Macclesfield  Road ; which 
cross  Road.  passes  near  the  Thatch-marsh  and  Gobie- 
rnos» Collieries,  and  connects  trith  the  Roads  to 
several  others  ? circumstances  which  have,  1 think, 
pointed  ont  this  place,  as  a proper  site  fer  the  prin- 
cipal Linae-works  to  supply  Ithe  Country  to  the  W 
and  N W,  as  already  observad,  p.  424* 

Ticknal],  E of  the  Town:  bere  a great  many  dark 
grey  and  bine  beds  of  Limestone  are  dng,  and  bnrnt 
togetber,  witbout  separation,  which  might  perbaps 
be  advisable,  altho’  the  Lime  sold  bere  is  already  in 
repute  as  a mild  and  useful  Manure.  At  the  time  of 
writing  the  lst  Volume,  I considered  these(and  at 
Calke,  &c.)  to  be  blue  beds  belonging  to  the  Mag- 
nesian  Rock,  of  Breedon,  Clouds-hill,  &c*  but  hav- 
ing  previous  to  its  printing,  seen  tire  Limé-works  at 
Gribbath,  Dinnas,  Cyfarthfa,  &c«  in  and  near  to 
Brecknocksliire  in  South  Wales,  and  considered  the 
many  points  of  similarity  betweén  tl\e  northérn  edges 
of  the  Coal-Basins  or  Fields  of  South- Wales  and  of 
Ashby-de-la-^oucb,  I haye  nearly  abandoned  the. 

idea* 


« 
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idea,  ©f  any  Strata  in  the  Southern  part  of  Derby- 
ehire,  agreeing  with  tbóse  on  its  eastern4border,  as  ex- 
pressed  in  my  Preface  to  Yol.  I.  p.  ¿iii.  The  Tick- 
nall  Works  are  at  present  ía  the  occupation  of  Mr. 
Tilomas  Cope  and  Mr.  OUhert  HutchinsOn,  who  sell 
their  Lime  at  3s*  per  quarter  of  cight  heaptbushels, 
or  at  8 s.  4 d.  per  ton.  Great  quantities  of  ibis  Stone 
are  sent  away  soutliward,  by  the  Rail-way  braoch  to 
the  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal  in  Wülesley*  which 
passes  through  the  Town  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

Turnditch,  lm.  S:  here  the  upper  beds  of  theShale 
Limestone,  locally  exposed  by  a demxdation  in  this 
place,  aré  selected  and  burni,  to  a dun-coloured 
Lime,  which  is  sold  at  9r.  6d,  per  score  of  22  heapt 
bushels,  and  is  in  considerable  repute  for  Agricultu- 
ra! purpéses  t the  lower  beds  in  this‘  Qaarry  are  po- 
zolanic,  and  make  very  good  water-setting  Lime;  as 
is  u&ual  with  this  species  of  Limestone,  some  of  the 
heds  explode  with  violence  in  thé  Kiln,  when  first 
heated.  The  waste  Stone  ís'séackt¿  and  soki  for 
Soughing  or  Under-draining,  at  2sr  per  cubic  yard 
and  a half.  The  Kilns  here  are  of  the*nftnüig  sort, 
S7  to  33  feet  deep,  7f  to  9 feet  diameterat  top,  12 
feet  iñ  the  belly,  and  5 feet  at  bottom. 

Twyford : at  the  Wharf  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Ca- 
nal, Stone  from  Crick  is  burned,  and  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward  Banks  andCo.  sell  their  Lime  at  3$.  lid.  per 
quarter  of  eigbt  bushels» 

Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire : at  the  N of  this  Town,  Lime- 
wharfs  have  been  established,  and  Stone  broüght 
from  Cáldon  Low , since  the  completing  of  the  ex- 
tensión of  the  Caldon  Branch  of  the  Trent  and 
Mersey  Canal  (from  neárNewcastle-under-Line),  from 

' Froghall  to  this  place;  and  it  is  boped,  that  tbe  fur- 

ther 
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tber  extensión  of . ibis.  Canal  sotjthward,  so»  as  to  jolrt? 
the  main  Canal  again  near  Hominglow,  will  soon 
. fqrther  extend  the  great  benefits  of  Co?ls,  and  Lime, 
A c.  to  Tutbury,  and  a cijrcle  of  oountry  round  it, 
in  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire. 

Walb  in  >Whit,Wjell:  N of  this  Yrllage.  Mr.  Hepry 
Bowden,  of  Sóothgaie  House,  has  Vdelyayailed  hjm- 
sclf  of  a local  Denudation,  .whieh  exposed  the 
blue  beds  in  the  YelÍQW  Lime/Rock,  and  opened  a 
Láme-wprk  (asalready  roeutioned,  p.  410),  which 
is  likely  to  proire  of  great  advantage  to  thp  neigji- 
bouthpod  and  himself,  He  has.  also  intentions,  I am 
told,  of  opening  a Pü  on  these  beds  near  to  Mr. 
Scholefteld’s  at  Kmtaker*  p.  42 5» 

Wensley,  NE,  near  Darley  Bridge:  Dan’s  Lime-kilns 
hete,  snpply  Lime,  frota  a,  amall  detacbcd  part  of  the 
lst  Rock,  to  the  Parq^ers  eastw^d., 

Westou  on  TrenU.at  t|ie  Wjmrf  on  tbe  Trent  ,and 
Mersey  Canal,  Cric  A Stope  Uburpt,  and,  Messrs.  Ed- 
ward  Banks  and  Qo.  sell.  their  LimeatSs.  lid.  per 

- quarter  of  eight  bushels.  ' 

Whaley-Bridge:  at  the  YYharf  at  the  head,of  thet  Peak ; 
Forest  Canal,  Limestone  of  the  3d  ..and  4th  Rock  is 
brought  down  tbe  Rail- way  from  Barmoor  and  Dove» 

hele  or  Black*»hole  Quarries,  in  the  Peak  Forest,  to 

* 

Bugsworth  Wharf,  and  hereburnt  and  sold. 

Wild  Park,  1 \m.  S W of  Maggington  : here  in  a Red 
Mari  district,  a Rock  of  Limestone  snddenly  makes 
its  appearance,  curiously  contorted,  wbich  I took  at 
first  to  belong  to  the  Yellow  Lime  Serie»,  probably ; 
but  now,  as  in  the  case  of  XickñaU  and  Calke,  &c. 
inentioned,  p.  430,  see  considerable  reason  to  doubt 

- of  this  identity.  * Blue  and  grey  Stone  in  beds,  inter- 
laid  with  yellowish  Cluncb,  &c.  are  bere  burnt  to  a 

bot 
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hot  Lime  'oí  a datk  coldür,  whicl*  i$  sold  $t  Qs.  6d. 

, per  score  bushels  t sixty  bushels  per  aere  is  eoough 
- for  a dressing  t it  takes  much  W áter  to  slack  itr  and 
as  a Cement,  won’t  set  with  a small  quantity  of  Sand, 
but  with  four  of  Sand  to  one  of  Lime,  well  incarpo- 
rated,  it  sets  uncommotily  hard  in  rough-c&sting 
Walls,  as  may  be  6een  at  the  House  of  Mr.  William 
Cox  of  Culland,  who  is  Agent  for  S.  C.  Pole,  Esq¿ 
" the  Proprietor  of  Wild  Park. 

Willington : at  the  Wharf  on  the  Trent  and  Mersey 
Canal,  Crich  Stone  is  burnt,  and  Messrs.  Edward 
Banks  and  Co.  sold  their  Lime  here  in  1808  at 

i — 

3 s.  11  d.  per  quarter:  in  1809  Mr.  R.  Harrison  of 
Ash  told  me,  that  he  paid  4 s.  2d.  here,  per  quartér  of 
eight  bushels. 

W irksworth,¿m.  W atYoke-ciíff,  and  fiw.N  at  Middle* 
Peak  : at  these  places  tfie  3d  Rock  is  burned  for  sup- 
plying  Lime  to  the  Farmers  S and  SE : at  the  for* 

mer  Quarries  the  Limes  tone  is  dark,  and  stinks  much 

> » 

on  being  struck : the  Lime  is  mild,  and  in  much 
repute  with  the  Farmers. 

Wóodthorp  near  Tupton : lst  Limestone,  brought  from 
Mr.  Joseph  Bulleras  Quarry  in  Ashover%  »p.  4l6. 

, i 

1 shall  now  proceed  to  mentioh,  in  the  order  of  the 
places,  snch  further  accounts  of  the  Prívate  Kilns 
used,  and  expenses  of  burning  Lime,  by  the  Farmers 
of  thisCounty,  thequantity  and  manner  of  ápplying 
it,  &c.  &c.  as  my  Notes  furnish. 

t 

i 

Ash:  Mr.  Richard  Ha rrison,  on  Red  Mari,. has  tried 
90  bushels  per  acre  óf  Breedon  Lime,  on  Swerd,  but 
found  that  it  did  not  encourage  the  better  Grassess, 
bnt  made  Twitch  and  Thistles  prevail,  where  it  wais 
laid : he  uses  Crich  Lime  from  Willington  Wharf. 
DBRBY»  YOL.  ii.}  f f Bakewell: 
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firimrdlr  Mr.  William  Giesves  Ibdi  lame,  laid  on 
- Gnss4aad,  té  descend  and  get  in  a few  ^eart  below 

tfae  roots  of  ihe  Grasses,  and  Ihercfore  It  deo’t  amwer 

* •>  , 

00  well  as  On  Arafcflé,  wliere  it  can  be  repéateály 
brought  iú  the  surface. 

flaitoa*Lodge : lüfr.  John  Webb,  in  a series  of  Eype* 
” riments  on  Liming  (one  of  which  is-related,  p.  191), 
on  a Red  Mari  soil,  in  a Pield  of  seveií  acres,  that 
had  been  well  fallowéd  after  Beans,  in  August  1808, 

laid  fiircbwood-Park  Lime,  as  soon  as  it  bad  been 

» + • 

sfocked,  on  tbe  greater  balf  of  tbe  Tield,  in  different 
jriac¿s,  at  tbe  rate  of  60  bushels  per  acre,  and  obout. 
tbe  lOth  of  October  sowed  it  with  two  bushels  of  Red 
ffad-Wbéai,  broad-cast  under-furrow,  after  laying 
five  ór  six  weeks  undisturbed : on  anotber  part  of, 
abont’half  aíi  acre,  that  was  limed  as  abové,  only 

1 

one  bushcl  of  tbe  same  Wheat  was  sown:  another 


- balf  . acre  of  tbe  Field  was  limed  at  tbe  same  time 
with  120  bushels  of  thé  same  Limé,  and  sown  with 

- two  bushels  of  Sced  per  acre:  and  (wo  other  balf 

acres  in  different  parts  of  tbe  same  Field,  weie  neither 
limed  or  manured  at  all,  but  were  sown  at  tbe  same 
time,  and  with  ihe  same  quaotíty  ofSeed,  9$  the 
lqst.  In  August  1809  there  was  no  perceptible  difie* 
rence  in  the  strength,  thickness  or  jqqatify  of  the 
Crop:  thé  whole  was  good  for  the seaso^,  and  yielded, 
perhaps,  28  bushels  per  acre,  \ « , ^ j 

Bentley:  Mr.  Philip  Oaidcn,  of  the‘  Hall,  uses  120 

r ( i y f t 1 

bushels  of  Bircbwood-Park  Lime  on‘  iris  rájlows  for 
Wheat:  too  large  quantilies  of  thts  Lime  does  harm  : 
Jieneyer  uses  it  on  Pastures,  but  in  Cotpposts. 

Blackwail  : Mr.  John  Blackwali  uses  Lime  slqckt  and 
wet,  in  a mortared  state,  to  spread  on  Heath  or 
veiy  roqgh  oíd  Sward,  wUioh  it  is  wished  to  raelaim 

wUbout 
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i¥Rlnwrt^ii¿Mhg;aBdmentiope¿l,thai  intbisísiate, 

: smeaned  ón  to  ¿be  snrface,  it  is  found*  ih  EdalennA 
. «tner  {drices,  vastly  more  éfficacion*  thah  firesh  pow- 
déredLime*  orFlóur,  ás  the  Farmers  cali  (ir . -•  # 

Blackwdl : Mr.  Joshtra  Lingarclhas,  of  late  yenrs  iued 
Pyc  Kijhs*  on  hisFaHn*  having  foünd  thé  Etaídl 
, ranoingKiins  used  hy  Faroers,  to  require  orne  hushél 
of  sniall  Thatch-raar&h  Coals,  to  make  tfto . busbels 
apd  a half  of  Lime,  and  soraetinoes  on!y  taso*  such 
occdsionüig  gtéat  waste  of  Coals  in  W ínter  Nigbtt, 
to  keep  them  in,í>y  what  is  callad  r&kinjg,orihhkin£ 
tbera  up  in  the  Evening  (as  mentionéd  at  CaUbm  and 
Marple  above).  In  a lárge  L Imé*pye of  6000 bdshefe, 
one  boshet  of  the  same  Coals  will  máke  thrtíe  to  fbnr 
bushels  and  a half  of  Lime,  , or  threé  and  a half  on 
the  average.  Where  tbere  is  álready  a Stowe-pit  in 
a Field,  a Lhne-pye  mny  be  prepared  for  charging, 
from  too  to  fonr  guineas  expense,  and  mnch  cartee 
Tyíli  be  savfcd,  by  its  being  more  centrieaily  fitu&ted, 
than  is  ofien  practicable  urith  fixed  or  rnnning  Kilos: 
by  a Lime-pye,  as  great  a quantity  of  Lime  can  be 
carted  óá  to  the  Latid  infúur  or  five  days*  te  ftóib  a 
Riin-ktln,  of  the  tísual  size  on  Farros,  ih  fótrr  dr  five 
weeks ; since  such  seldom  draw  itiore  tbkn  180  to  £00 
bnshets  per  day.  The  getting  of  the  Stone*  ánd 
chárgbig  a Pye4dlrt)  and  dratvihg  arid  Ibading  óf  the 
Lime  into  Carts*  is  usuaíly  let  by  Mr.  L.  at  fe,  3d* 
to  2s»  6tf.  per  acore  loada*  or  60  bushels,  aád  the 
spteadiag  at  id»  per  score.  Stone  dug  sdme  time» 
seems  to  require  rather  less  Coals  to  bnrh  it,  áhd  the 
Stone  of  bldWalls,  dbích  has  been  very  lorig  é¿- 

posed,  rather  inoré  Coala,  than  íVesh  dug  Stóhe  does. 

^ j — . - . ^ ..  . . - r 

^ Thé  cOnstructidú  of  thta,  at  jtfrw&aveñ)  Will  bé  eljíltiisd  foMStí*  on. 

rf2  The 
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The  laying  of  Lime  on  the  Sod  Asiles  af  pared  and 
bnrnt  Land,  was  very  little  practised  ointil  sil  orae  ven 
years  ago,  bat  has  now  become  general  abont  Black- 
weli;  ISO  to  180  bushels  (150  ptt  the  average),  perhaps, 
are  aproad  per  acre  for  Tnmips ; after  wbich  two  cropa 
of  Oata  are  takeo,  which  Mr.  L.  thinks,  by  pulveriz- 
ing  the  Turf,  anawera  better,  except  on  very  poor  soils, 
than  onc  Oat  crop,  in  the  effect  on  the  foílow  i ng  cropa 
of  Graaa.  In  15  or  SO  years,  the  Pastures  heregrow 
mossy,  and  require  iraprovipg  by  Tillage,  Mr.  L.  saya* 
On  thia  subject  I have  already  expressed  ray  opinión 
in  page  401.  Mr.  L.  showed  me  a very  poor  piece  of 
Land  on  Cawton  Hill,  a red,  clayey,  and  fox-earth 
aoil,  ftill  of  Toadstone  Bolders,  and  wet,  whose  im- 
provement  he  had  attempted,  in  two  ways,  several  years 
before:  part  of  it  he  limed  pretty  freely  without  plough~ 
Jng,  but  the  Herbage  was  little  improved  by  it,  and  is 
now  excéssively  coarse  and  unprofitable;  on  other  parts, 
that  were%  pared,  and  burnt,  and  limed,  the  Herbage  is 
saen  considerably  improved. 

Bradburne:  Mr.  — Wríght  practises  the  Liming  of  his 
Arable  Land,  in  the  Autumn  or\V ínter,  intended  for 
Lent  Gorn  next  Spring. 

Bradby-Park  : Earl  Chesterfield  néver  makes  a dead  or 
naked  Fallow  on  any  of  the  various  soiís  in  his  Farm, 
and  uses  Lime  thereon,  only  occasionálly,  5 toas,  or 
140  bushels  from  Ticknall,  when  the  soil  is  jodged  to 
require  it : conceiving,  that  Lime  is  often  used  a$  of 
. course,  and  does  little  good* 

Brailsford:  Mr.  Edward  S.  Cox  uses  Lime,  only  on 
bis  Failows,  for  Cabbages  and  Turnips.  - 
Buxton : about  the  year  1789  the  late  Duke  of  Deven» 
§hire  caused  a considerable  tract  of  heathy  4th  Lime- 

stone 
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stoneLand,  to  be  impro  ved  ? under  the  direction'óf 
his  Agents,  Mr.  Robert  Longsdon  and  Mr.  George 
Brassington,  by  sfreading  1500  bushels  of  Limé  per, 
acre,  on  Hin^-Low,  Stícker-Hill,  and  others,  N óf 
Briarley,  ncar  to  Hill-bead  Farm,  the  charge  amdunt- 
ing  to  2d.  per  bushel,  including  leading  and  spread? 
ing;  some  doubts  have,  bowever,  been  expressed,  of 
thc  propriety  of  some  parts  of  tbis  charge  (o  His 
Grace;  the  effect,  bowever,  Iho’  slow,  was  strik* 
*ing ; tbe  Heath  beipg  exíerminated  by  the  Lime,  a 

i 

sweet  and  good  Herbage  has  succeeded,  and  kept  its 
place,  while  Briarley  Hill,  near  there,  remains  in  the 
same  heatby  slaté  as  thcsé  Hills  were,  and  marks 
strongly,  the  improvement  that  has  been  made.  Mr. 
Thomas  Logan,  late  of  Buxton,  is  rcported  to  have 
since  succeeded  in  the  exterminalion  of  Heath  on 
these  Limestonc  Hills,  by  no  more  tban  200  bushels 
y óf  Lime,  and  others  with  300  to  600  bushels  per 
acre;  but  the  operation  has  been  so  slów  and  tedíous* 
in  most  cases,  being  eometimes  20  years  before  the 
Land  brolce,  as  they  cali  it,  and  produced  a kind 
Herbase,  that  Paring,  Burning,  and  Liming,  is  no'w 
generally  resorted  to,  as  I have  explained  in  Sect.  IL 
and  herein. 

Chatsworth:  on  Shale  Gritstone  Land,  opposite  Chats- 
worth  Hpuse,  on  the  W side  of  tbe  Derwent,.260 
bushels  of  Lime  per  acre  were  spread,  on  thep^rts 
covered  by  Fern,  and  a striking  improvement  efiected ; 
but  its  furfher  extensión  was  stopped,  on  the  repre* 
sentation  of  some  one,  that  Swerd  so  improved,  would 
make  the  Deer  riggle»backt!  His  Grace’s  inclosed 
^ ' Pastures  are  occasionally  dressed  with  300  bushels  of 

Lime  per  acre. 

/ •» 

Cbelmerton : hcre  small  Pje-kilns  have  been  In  uae, 

rf  3 since 
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sitypq&hoiittbeyear  1788.  Lime,  at  the  tata  o£  900 
tyt?hd*  p£r  acre,  was  laid  on  2d  J^imesíone  Land, 
over-run  yrith  ]^|oss  ttillocks,  on  ChelipGrton  Lw* 

4 

At  tlie  fnclosure  of  the  Coinmon,  Pye^kilns  only 
*were  used  by  the  Farmers,  and?  Mr,.  Joshua  Lingard 
pf  Blackwell  informad  mey  that  be  considerad  it  as 
certain,  that,  tan  times  as  mtich  Lime  hadbecn  tbén 
used,  as  wopld  haya  bcen,  if  Run-k¡ln$had  remainqd 
in  usa,  on  account  of  the  superior  cheapness.  qnd 
expedition  of  the  former,  in  prepariug  this  importan! 
Mapure* 

Croxpíl.  “ Gras$  Land,  very  ,í olí  of  Twitcb.,  My« 
Princephas  greatly  improved  by  Liraing,  with  72 
ijushels  per  acre  of  Ticknall  Lime,  at  the  beginning 
of  linter.” 

Cull^pd.  Mr.  William  Cox  has  tried  both  Breedpn 
and  Wild*Parl$  Lime,  on.  bis  Red  Mari  Soil,  and 
ajthougb  they  are  similar,  in  colour^  aiid  both  do 
iftjpry,  ur)iere  laid  in  heaps  or  sgread  tóp  thipk,  they 

. a^e,  he  thinks,  of  differpht  kinds. 

___  "*  * ’ , '■  ■ 

Ifchington»  Several  Farmers  here,  use  50  levcl  bushels 

of,  BeckV*mill  Lime  from  Killamarsh,  per  acre,  on 
, t{ieix.Fa^lours,  repeated  every  four  or  five  years. 

Glossop.  Great  part  of  the  Farmers  bere,  use  Lime 
. fcqm  Marple  Kilns,  principally  on  Swerd,  on  Coal*¿ 
r ipeawres,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  60  Horse«loa<ls,,  or 
1 29  to  1§Q  bushels.  per  acre,  and  fiud  it,  answer  bet* 
tr  ibus,  than  on  tfieir  Arable  Lands. 

Hardwick^Hall : The  Stoney-Houghton  Litn?,  wbqn 
tped  bery9  has  not  occasioned  the  Seeds  to  stand,  or 
th¿,  Ctoyer,  &c.  to  lapt,  so  /we  11,  as  when  Grích 
ha&  b^en,  used,  accordrogto  thp  iu^p^ipn  of 
Mr.  John  Cottingham. 


: NJr.  William  Gopjd,  here.  qwfc  ve*y 

early 
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, .éarljr  use  of  the  Pye-kiln®,  tkat  scero  incieastng  so 

fast  in  llie  Peak  fluudreds. 

’ ■ , „ ■> 

Htorgate-walL  Mr.  Bilis  Ncedhara  limes  extensivelyv 
Uses  Fye-kilns,  and  can  lay  on  Lime  thus  burut,  at 
8d.  par  busbel,  or  under. 

Ilkcston : Mr*  Samuel  Gocker,  on  bis  Fallows  for 
Wheat,  on  stroñg  Clay  and  light  Yellow  and  weak 
Laúd  on  Goal-measures,  lays  120  bushels  of  Grich 

per  acre,  and  for  Turnips  120  bushels,  and  12 

§ , 

three-horse  Cart-loads  of  rolten  yard  Dung,  or  of 
Ashefc,Privy  Soil,  &c.  from  the  Town. 

Knireton:  the  Re v.  William  Hurd,  prefers  Lime  for 
Land,  after  being  long  exposed  to  the  air,  and  ha$ 
seeit  Morlar  from  oíd  bnildings  do  more;  good  thaa 
fresliLime.  On  Land  tbat  liad  borne  two  Gropa 
of  Oats  after  having.bepn  oíd  Swerd,  he  spread  100 

.bushels  per  acre,  in  the  Spring  harrowed  the  Lime,  t 

t > 

.and  sowod  Oats  on  one  ploughing,  wbich  pro  ved  a 
better  crop,  than  an  adjoining  piece  under  the  same* 
circurostances,  except  that  it  was  limed  in  the 
Sprint,,  spread,  and  the  Seed  harrowed  in,  after 
one  ploughing. 

Longford  : Edward  Coke,  Esq.  uses  80  bushels  of 
Birchwood-Park  Lime  per  acre,  on  bis  Fallows,  for 
Whcat  and  Beans. 

t * * * 1 

Lullíngtoa  : Mr.  T bomas  Moore  uses  on  bis  Stubbles 
or  Fallows,  eitlier  96cwt.  of  Ticknall  Lime,  ’ or 
48cwt.  of  Breedon  Lime,  and  some times  64  cwt.  of 
them  mixt,  in  equal  proportions  per  acre. 

Markeaton:  Edwnrd  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  limes  for 
hÍ8'  Turnip  Crop,  with  84  bushels  of  Ticknall  or 
Turnditch  Lime,  in  addition  to  eight  three-horse 
€ai*t»loads  of  Dung  per  acre.  On  oíd  Pastures, 
tttinaf  soilW  $tr?ong  Red  Mari,  Mr.  ML.  has  used 

*f4  800 
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900  bushels  of  the  ábove  Limes  per  acre,  with  benfc- 
ficial  effects. 

Meadow-Place : Mr.  Richard  Gregory  has  freclaitncd 
great  tracts  of  heathy  Ist  and  2d  Limestovie  Lands, 

by  Paring  and  Burning  and  Liming  i of  late,  Tut- 

« « 

nips  have  folloVed  this  process. 

Néwhaven:  Mr.  Thnothy  Greenwood  oses  a great 
deal  of  Lime,  and  burns  i t ln  Pye -kilos,  or  Pod* 
ding-pyes,  as  some  cali  Hiena.  His  procesáis  as 
follows; 

In  a Stone  Pit,  if  on  an  eminence  rather,  and  opea 
to  the  West  the  bétter,  for  saring  carriageof  the 
Limé,  and  procuring  more  draught  of  air,  and  if  Garts  » 
can  come  into  the  West  side  of  (he  Pit,  still  better,>  as 
tberi  the  Pye  is  to  be  constractéd  along  the  -Eastem 
side  of  the  Pit : those  I saw  were  thns  sitóated,  and 
^ sixteen  yards  long,  six  yards  wide  at  top,  three  quar- 
ters  of  a yard  wide  at  bottom,  and  three  yards  doep, 

shaped  much  Itke  a Boat,  with*  swelling  ribs ; the 

* 

sidesof  the  Pit  hating  beeu  robgfífy  cütor  quarried,  to 
forni  the  Eást  side  and  tlie  ends,  and  the  West  side 
formed  with  a roügh  wall  of  Limestones  : threeopenings 
or  door-wáys  beirtg  left  in  the  length,  in  buitdiftg  this 
Side-wall,  whicli  ópenings  are  biiilt  up  *with  Stones, 
previous  to  charging  the  Pye.  Along  the  bottomr  of 
the  Pye,  a Chanhel  is  formed  about  half  a yard  wide, 
and  as  much  dccper  than  it,  like  the  keel  of  a Boat 
almost,  and  from  this,  three  similar  fchannels  brrmcli, 
to  pass  under  the  three  ópenings  or  door-ways ; these 

are  for  admitting  air,  and  ligliting  the  Pye : whose  pre- 

» * 

vieras  preparation  for  charging  as  abore,  has  cost 
Mir.  G.  from  60j.  to  70».' 

Preparátory  to/charging  the  Pye,  the  Trracbes  above 
mentióned  aire  cbvered  over  by  dry  branches  of  Wóod, 

and 

4 

I 

/ 
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andHeath  or  Straw  spread  uponthese,  toreceive  a floor 
©rlayerof  Coals  threeinches thick,  all  over  the  bottom  of 
thePye's  then  sixinches  thiqk  of  Stoqe,  broken  rather 
6mall,  ¡s  spread  oír  this;  tlien  anotber  tbree  inches  of  . ' 
Coals,  succeeded  by  a scvenor eight  inch  laycrof Stone,  . 
vriiich  raay  increase  in  size  of  pieces.to  lhe  middle,  wliere 
they  may  be  prelty  larga,  if  set  upedge-ways,  In  ihe 
abofe  manner  the  altérnate  layers  of  Coals  and  of  Stone 
arecontiimed,  the  latter  iqcreasing  in  thickness  to  14  feet 
above  the  bottom,  along  tbe  muidle  of  the  Kiln,  and  . 
the  jost  foyer  of  vStone  may  be  14  inches  thick,  and 
should  be  pretty  weU  broken,  and  tbe.  iop  layers 

v sbOuld  dimiaísb  above  the  walls,  so  as  to  form  a regu- 

« 

larsnrfoce,  almostlike  a Bpat  fiye  feet  deep,  turned  - 
bottom  upwards.  • ylhis  surface  is  then  to  bpcovered  , 

' with  Sods,  laid  with  the  Grass  inwards,  and  lapping 
cióse  over  each  otlier,  except  along  the  ridge  at  top¿  to 
abcmt  6ix  inches  thick. 

Ligbted  Stratror  dfytíeath  ís,then  introduced  to 
the  middle  of  tbe  Pye  bottom,  by  means  ofibe  tbree  side 
channels,  and  the  Pye  isleft  to  burn  fbi;  five  days,  if 
good  Coals  from  the  Wharf  at  Cromford  are  uscd,  or 
ten  days  if  the  'Thatch-.marsh.  Coals  . are  used  : otieot 
twodáys  mere  are.generally  enougb.  to.  cool  the  Linje, 
snfficiently  to  begin  drawing ; rwhich  pommences,  by 
baokkig  tbe  Caris  against  the  side  walI,  and  the  jneit  . 

r 

with  Shovels  throvr  tbe  Lime  inlo  the  Carta,  qntil  got 
some  distanCe  below  the  aide  W alls ; the  leroporary 
WaHs  in  the  tbree  openings  or  Door-ways,  are  then. 
removed,  and  a Cart  bacfcedto  each.)  enaWes  the  re- 
mainder  to  be  readily  drawn  and  loaded. 

Twenty-five  tona  of  Coals  tbas.  appUe^,.  malee  80 
threediorae  Cart-loads  of  good  Lime,  of  about  9) 
heapt  búhela  each a Pye,  dresaing  aboul  SO  aexe?, 

' at 
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at  the  rafe  of  ISO  bushefeper  acre-  Mr.  G.  did.nót  . 
secmto.be  a wace,.  ofany  lacgct  qjmiititj  of  Lime  being,  , 
procura  ble  from  a tofr  of  Coals  in  tiiis  way,  tbao  by<  , 
using  R*mnkg~kilns,  but  consütorod  the  saving  ini  ¡ 
time  and  expense  as  very  considerable  vyitbPyesk 
The  Ashes  of  tbe  borní  Land  beiiig  spread  (ose  page 
404),  thc  Lime  when  cactedl  orí  lo  |t\  from  tbe  F ye  \«eí  i 
above,  is  laidin  heaps,  ofabouia  buslieland  half  eaeh* 
as  tight  and  round  as  may  be,  and  isjeft  in  tbgtstate 
tWoor  tbree  dayslo falLinto  flour,whicb  is theivspread* 
and  a Norfolk  plough,  drawn  bj  twa  borsas^  imPier 
díately  folló  ws,  wíÜl  about  a«  two4nqh<  forros  ;•  npdr 
during  June,  or  the  first  wepk  in  Jtil y,,  l.ltn  of  Tile** 
níp  Seod  (Nor(blt  'Wllite?,  ov  Groen  Tope)  per  acjre 
issowa,  and  barro  wed  in.  0n  diese  ne^Lamls*  M*%>  . 
G.  foqnd  tbe  Tumip  croj»  pateby , anddid'nof  adopta 
boeing,  in  tbe  early  periods  of . bis  tijas  breaking  upf 

thc  Common  Lands,  around  Newlmyeii  Inó> . On  om 

* ^ f 

of  Ufe  new  fieldstbat  had  been  pared  niid.buirnl^  and 
Turnipt  witbout  Lime,  Mr.  G.  spretíd  09  parí,  rotten 
Stahle  Dung,  and»  sowed  Lcntils,  and  linicd>  tbe . other 
vrith  -ISO*  bushels  per  acre,  for  Oats;  negt tbe 
ybole  boro  Oats^  and  had  Red  and'  Whitc,  GloVcr 
and  Rjewgrass  sown  wilb  tbem  s in  the  folfowfog.yfiai^ 
thelimed  part  proved  mucb  tbe  best  Crc*p  of'  Grase, 
and  continued  so  for  two.  yeors,  rvbcn»  thóuidimed 
part  wasdressed  with  Road  Dirl. 

« • t * 

• * * •’  > / 

Jforbrigs1:  Mr.  Jóseph  BuÜerlias  tried  Lime  froirfellier 
bluebeds  in  tbe  yellow  Rock,,  at  BakavórQffarrisa}. 
at  the  rate  of  40  buehels  per  acre  onWheat<SUdflrio^ 
followingr  Paring  and  Rúmingj  on.  oíd'  fur  a 
cropof  Peaae  :*  andUr  ied)agains  t iitf  Póak  L ime  froa&i 
Cáltei^  40  bUBh^lé'pcsraci^'andxsáw  napcbcfiptM^ 

difference 
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difiereace  m their  effeets  on  the  Crop,  except  that 
file  Bolsover  Lime  seeraed,  rather  to  eucoinage 
Weeds,  which  he  has  beon  told,  that  Lime  frora  ítíe 
redder  yellow  beds  o£  that  Rock  do,  to  a high  dfe* 
g«e. 

Palterton : M *.  Géorge  Bell,  on  the  Coal  Sholes  bélecr 
the  Hill,.finds  the*  Lime  feom  the  blue  beds  to  answer 

A _ 

weii,  as  it  does  also.on  the  yellow  Liraestone  on  the 
Bill,  ai  the  rate  of  40  to  48  bushels  per  acre : tho’  * 
SO  bushels  only  is  there  usedi,  by  many  oí  hás  neigh- 

, ' i 

bours. 

Perry-Foot : Mr.  Robert  ISeedham,  on  4tli  Limestone 
Pastures,  much  subject  to  a fox-earth  beneath  the 
mottld  ( Val.  I.  p*  905),  has  twice  limed,  at  ínter* 
vals  of  20  to  30  years,  at  the  rate  of  ,210’ to  300. 
bushels  per  acre  each  time,  in  the  winter  se  ason,  andi 
has  found  Cite  larger  quanüty  did  the  most  good; 

Pilsbury : Mr*  «foseph  Gould*  inorder  to  increase  the 
deptii  oía  running  Kilo  that  l safo  here  on  hi»  Farm, 
and  yet  allow  Caris  to  back,  and  bave  their  bottoms 
level  with  the  ítoor  of  the  passage  from  the  drawing- 

t , 

boles,  makes  this  floor  longer  than  usual,  and  in- 
. clined,  biít  riot  so  much,  but  thelabourers  caá  wheel 
barrowrfulls  of  Lime  up  into  the  Carts,  by  which 
the  drawing  of  the  Kitn  was  much  facilitatedi  Mr»  G* 
in  an  extensive  use  of  Limaron  pared  and  borní 
land,  120  to  150  bushels  per  acre,  has  íbund,  that 
the  parta  where  short  Heath  had  grown,  after  two 
crops  of  Coro,  beeame  much  infested  with  Gkick - 
rmee<?,  on  the  4th  Lime  Rock* 

Stanesby : Edward  S¿  W.  Sitwell,  Esq«  uses  oí  bis 
* feltows,  on  Coai+measures,  64  bushels  per  acre,  of 
Grtch  Lime. 

Stantoa  ín  tbe  Seat:  Bache  Thombill,  Esq>  oír  bis 

Pastures, 
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Pastures,  where  mossy  (on  Liméstóne  Shale  or  ifs 
Grrii,  strewed  witb  blue  and  bastard  Limes  tone 
bolders  ís  places)  spreads  in  April,  SO  to  35  Loada 
(each  • tbrec  heapt  busbeb  oí  Si  quarls)  of.  Lime 
flour,  as  soon  as  slacked  hot  from  the  Kiln,  thrbwn 
tfrom  a Cari  by  shovels.  HLs  Arable  Latid,  on  Shale 
Grit,  is  liraed  in  Áügnst,  on ¿he  fallews,  50  to45 
Loads  per  acre,  apread  asabove,  and  ploughed  in  im- 
mediatély : for  Tu  mips  25  to  30  Loads  is  spread, 
early  in  June,  and  14  to  21  days  after,  seven  to 
ninc  tliree-liorse  CarMoads  of  Dung  are  spread,  and 
fridughed  in  immediately,  and  on  the  same  day 
Turnips  are  sown  broad-cast ; for  if  the  Dung  has 
time  to  get  dry  before  sowing,  the  Turnips  are  api 
tofail. 

\ 

Stanion  Ward  : the  late  Mr.  Fletchcr  Bnllivant,  oh 
the  Coal  Shales,  on  a naked  fallow  for  Wheat,  spread 
* 120  bushels  of  Ticknall  Lime,  and  in  the  Spring 
liarlo  wed  in>14Lb-  of  Red  Cío  ver,  and  two  pecks  of 
Rye^gras8  .Seeds,  to  lay  two  years;  then  Oats,  fol- 
lowed  by  Wheat : and  on  the  Qritstone  or  Gravel 
Soib,120  bushels  of  Lime,  and  30  tons  of  rotten 
Dung  per  acre  for  Swede  Turnips;  then  Barley, 
with  141b.  of  While  and  81b.  of  Red  Clover,  to 
lay  four  to  six,  years,  fed  the  iirst  of  these ; then 
; Barley,  And,sometimes  Wheat  after  it. 

Sudbuiy  * Lord  Vernon,  on  his  fellows  on  Red, Mari, 
«prenda  100  bushels  of  Birch wood-Park  Lime,  per, 
acre,  just  before  sowing  either  Turnips  or  Wheat.  •• 
W cstoH'Underwood  ; the  late  Mr.  John  Wallused 
. Turndttcb  Lime,  laid  in  a large  heap  two  or  three  ‘ 
months  before  using,  turning  it  in  the  mean 'time  to 
. slack  it  éffectually : on  Lands  but  recently  broken 
up,  70  or  80  biisheb  pár  aóe,  spread  on  the  Turnip  or  • 
. . , Wheat 
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Wbeat  fallóws,  a Week  or  mo(e  before  sowing; 
plóugfriríg  twice  after  spreadióg  More  stfwing  Tur- 
»ipe,  and  Once  before  sowing  Wteat.  Upon  oíd 
plooghed  Latid,  70  büshels  of  Lime  and  eight 
four-horse  C&rt-loads  óf  Duftg  per  aere,  witlunt 
Afilie!»  last,  the  Lime  bere  didnot  answer.  On  some 
of  hisPaéturts,  hespread,  intbe  tiaiddle  of  August, 
100  to  12Ó  büshels  of  Línieflour,  and  did  itot  p rao 
tise  the  niaking  of  Lime  compostd  forSwerd. 

* JLiméstont  Br&ken.—I  heafd  óf  mrafteiriprtiria  tfee 
•Gonnly  tó  bréale  down  Liméstone  for  Mañtire,  and 
veiy  Yew  instanceS  óf  its  being  so  uséd,  wben  ready 
hroken  by  the  wheels  of  Carriages,  on  (he  Ró&ts 
mended  with  Liraesioné.  Mr.  Timothy  Greenwood, 
of  NewlmVeri,  on  bis  Artificial  Grasses,  that  bad  been 
Dímged  biit  nót  Limed;  as  has  been  mentioned, 
page  4l2;  spread  l£  or  15  Loads  per  acre  of  (be 
shovelings  Óf  the  Turnpike  Road,  l&yirig  ín  beapsby 
Íts  sides,  composed  prrncipally  of  grontid  4flh  Lime- 
stóne,  which  astomshingly  improved  thetn;  and  two 
yeará  after wards,  wben  it  carne  to  be  brokenup  with 
the  ótlier,  and  limed  part  of  the  ficld,  tbe  Cropof 
Oats  pro  ved  m'uch  the  best  on  theRoad-dirt  part: 
and  Mr.  6.  was  intending  to  ptrrsae  the  ifóe,f  of  this 
hitherto  negtected  Manure.  Mr.  William  Needham  of 
Great  Huckíow,  makes  compost  of  Róád¿eide  Sdil 
(Limestone  gróund)  and 'Lime,  forbisOats. 

' It  has  óften  stmck  me,  in  traveHing  on  Limestotie 
Roads,  in  dry  seásons,  thro9  a fitratum  of  Destalniost 
as  fine  as  Hair-pottder,  andaímost  as  easfly  moredas 

a fio  id,  that  it  would  amply  answer  to  the  Farroers 

» - y 

4o  collect  it  in  this  síate,  to  spread  on  their  Laads : 
and  that  it  cven , would  answer  lo  persons  near  sntíh 

Roads, 
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Italia,  who  midU  lOelbd  itit  ereijr  dtyfeeasoit,  &nd 
^ctterve  it  in  tita ettte  «rata  shedi,  for  míe  tothe 
íarmere,whieo  the¿tate-of  their  Latida,  and  leisurefrom 
Altar  tfrgent  business,  betta  adodtted  «f  their ' fetching 
Md  appjying  it:  for  it  muat  set  ta  snppoaed*  tbat 
afta  h^ivy  cuas  have  falten,  And  vraahed  atyay  all  tbe 
Moa  partsaf’sach  Dost»  inciadiag  raestof'tbe  dung 
4Í  Horees,  fte«  drepped  on  suck  Roada,  and  above 
all,  afta  being  scraped  ap  and  la  id  in  heaps,  and  had 
time  to  dry,  and  set  like  mortar,  tbat  this  Road-dirt 
ppaaetscs  nearly  the  fertüizing  prope rties  of  tbe  impal- 
pable calcareons  dost  tbat  I have  mentioned  above, 
atad  which,  flrom  ks  minute  state  of  división,  might 
be  so  readily  and  perfectly  incorpórate*!  with  tbe  soil. 

Of  Umrstone-Gravel,  tbe  quantities  are  exceedingly 
iaaH  in  tbis  County,  if  \ye  exeept  tbe  Slitktr,  or  Ata- 
gnlAr  Lines  tone  Rubble  scattered  on  the  sides  of  sorae 
Valleys  in  tbe  Peak  Limestone  Districts,  mentioned 
Yol.  1.  p.  145,  and  all  that  there  is,  is  of  tbat  perma- 
nent  and  indestractible  natare,  eitber  as  hard  rubble  or 
réanded  pebbles,  as  tobe  ulterly incapableof acting 
as  a Manare,  withóut  first  barning  or  pounding : and 
coasidering  the  frequent  mention  of  tbis  substance,  in 
Bookt  treating  of  Manares,  it  raay  seera  rqther  surpris- 
ing,  tbat  I bave  never  ány  irbere  raet  with  Limestoné- 
-Gravel  tbat  was,  or  coukl  be  so  applied, 

Ciat/  ¡ esrcept  of  (base  sorts,  which  frotti  their  cal- 
«anona  admixtures,  bave  been  denominated  Afisr/r, 
and  are  mentiorted  at  tbe  beginning  of  tbis  Section , J 
«aw  ao  instance  of  its  applicatiert  in  thé  County; 
iadeed  from-tbe  6raall  quantity  of  real  Sand  Land  in 
tbe  County,  owing  te  the  géaeral  prevalence  «f  ArgU 

in 
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íntheceméfttsof  the  Grftstone  ftocks,  tfhicli  maride 

% 

ligbt  loaras  ty  thetr  decotnpo&ttién,  it  geeras  Titile 
waítiied.  Qn*tbe  sraftgb  sMe  «f  Weatfey,  .1  saw  the  . 
clay  of  ti*e  Bttdter’s  Stwlge*p<rads  (Vol.  I',  pi  377)» 
-carted  en  !o  ttie  Limertone  Pastures  Bear  Iheto.  Oto 
the  8 É of  Giapwett,  I sanr  thotMcfc  cráter  flrora  tire 

yettow  Limefetone  Koads,  collectedin  small  poüds  fcy 

9 1 _ „ 

$ídes,  to  éepesit  its  sedkneat,  ín  a -fine  Olayejr 
for m,  ivhich  the  Pararais  carofully  diig  out  in  diy 
wenther,  and  mbted  Vfith  Dnng  for  their  Lands: 
the  pro  por  don  of  Magnesia  tliat  tfais  clay  imwt  nto- 

doubtedly  bpld,  shevvs,  that  the  sanie  cannot  be  as 

» * ’ \ 

d^tructive  to.yeget&tioxi,  as  Mr.  Tennant  a few  yeais 
ago  qaaintaiaed..  Sce  page  185. 


Sand.— At  Blackwall,  Mr.  John  Blackwall’s  Farm 

. ' ♦ 

is  principally  upon  coid  Limestone  Sítale,  but  part  .pf 
Ibis  slratnm  is  covered  by  Hummocks  of  very  sandy 
Gravel : thig  last  Mr.  B.  has  cajrted,  and  incorporated 
with  tbe  strongsoil  of  the  other  parts,  at  the  rate  of 
200  lpad?  per  acre,  at  the  time  of  Fallo  wing,  and  tbe 
irnproveraent  it  effected  fully  answered  bis  expecta- 
tions.  In  othpr  sitnations»  this  raight  be  imitated  with 
likesacoew,  Ithink.  . 

_ • « »»  • 

• < 

Gypsnm : aUho’  i,his  substancie  is  <lug  Id  such  con- 
siderable quantities  at  C bellas  ton  and  Aston,  as  ob- 
served  Yol.  1.  p.  149,  and  might  be  had  in  do  very 
small  quantities,  almost  in  a powdered  state,  from  the 
Tnrners  of  Gypsuio  Ornaments,  called  Petrifaction 
Workere,  1.  461 ; 1 could  bear  only  of  thiée  pendas 
■wbo  bad  givenit  a trial,  as  a Mpnure ; vis.  Mr.  George 
- Nuttall,  wbo  tried  it  at  jMatlock,  botb  on  Ist  lime* 
«tone  Pastura,  and  onShale  Pastures,  épresd  at  Mi« 

cbaelmas: 


l 
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chaelmas:  on  botfa  it  encouraged  the  growth  of  White 
Clovery  and  didgood;  Mr.  James  Longsdon,df 
.Longsdon,  butnot  wiib  mncbsucGess*  I believe  5 and 
Mr.  John  Bnnting,  of  Bonting-fields  in  Ashover,  who 
¡n  1809  tried  it  on  altérnate  ktads  of  Oats  and  of  Tur- 
nips,  with  no  visible  eflfect,  In  America,  wherethis 
substance  is  so  extensivcly  Used,  I read,  that  tbey 
don’t  fiad  it  improve  coid  clay,  or  ochrey  soife,aml 
that  it  must  be  pounded,  and  tben  gronnd  finé  in  a 
Flour-mill,  and  not  burnt , to  reduce  it  to  powder, 
as-  in  that  case  its  fertilizing  eflects  are  destroyed  or 
nearly  so. 

J Póndrzceeds  and  Mudi  the  use  of  Ihese.by  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Greaves,  at  Ingleby,  and  by  Earl  Chester- 
field,  at  Bretby,  has  already  been  mentioned,  p.  187  s 
In  the  excellent  iiuprovements  of  John  Beresford,  Esq. 
at  Osmaston  Cottage,  in  Shirley,'  a _smaller  Pond¿ 
which  he  calis  a Mud-trap,  was  constructed  above  his 
largó  Fish-pond,  and  from  which  he  has  carted  2000 
Xoads  of  riclr  mud,  and  an  accumulation  of  rotten 
Weeds,  on  to  the  gravelly  Hills  adjoining,  which  have 
been  greatly  linproved  thereby. 

Bnrnt  Earth  or  Clay,  is  little  used  here»  except 
from  the  thin  sods  mentioned  ín  Scction  II.  on  Paring 
^md  Buming,  p.  400,  and  where  the  late  Mr.  Joseph 
AViíftes’s  exertions  ih  this  way  on  Ashby  Wolds  and  in 
Measbarir,  aró  referréd  to. 

Ashes. — Except  in  some  of  the  northern  Parisfaes  of 
- the  Peak  Hundreds,  where  Peat  is  used,  Coal  is  the 
uBÍversal  fuel  of  the  Inhabitants,  in  whose  Grates,  as  , 
■ *well  as  in  the  nuraetous  Steam-engines  and  other  fiie- 
pfeces  in  the  Manufactories,  vast  quantities  of  Coal- 

ashes- 
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nshes  are  ofcourse  prodaced,  and  few  things  in  Der- 

byshíre  surprised  me  mpre,'  than  the  almost  universal 

neglect  of  these,  as  a Manure  (as  already  hinted, 

page  186  and  414) : accustomed,  as  I have  been,to  see 

them  so  highlp  prized  in  all  the  Southern  Counties, 

and  collected  and  cárried  suchgreat  disiances  fron* 

London,  in  Caris  and  Waggons,  and  still  further  by 

the  Canals  and  Navigations»  Hpw  happens  it,.  that 

Jiere  in  the  South,  Limé  is  in  no  repute  with  the  Faros- 

ers,  and  Cóal-ashes  so  much  valued,  and  that  in  Derby-  ' 

shire  the  reverse  in  both  instances  is  the  case  ? 1 have 
♦ 

seen  or  heard  no  sufficíent  reasons.  In  Measham  and 
at  Bradby-Park,  Goal  Ashes  are  used  as  mentioned 
p.  186,  and  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cocker,  of  llkeston,  p.  439» 

Soot* — ThLs  article  also  seems  tobesought  after, 
witb  litíle  of  that  avidity  wltich  it  excites  in  the  South- 
ern Farmers:  Mr.  Beighton,  of  Hulland  Ward,  uses 
it : Mr.  Samuel  Cocker,  of  llkeston,  on  Wheat  in 
March : Mr.  George  B.  Strutt,  of  Belper,  on  Grasa 
Land,  &c. 

* ' • 4 

\ 

\ 

Sones : If  Middlcsex  Farmers  may  wonder  to  be 
told,  that  CoaLashes  are  disregarded  in  Derbyshire, 
they  can  scarccly  be  less  surprised  to  learn,  that  seve- 
ral  Ship  Loads  of  the  Bones,  xollected  ín  London 
(some  from  the  Church-yards,  as  I have  heard),  find 
theír  way  into  the  interior  of  Derbyshire  annually, 
and  are  there  ground  by  Milis,  erected  on  purpose, 
into  a most  potent  and  valuable  Manure.  Soné - 

milis  have  becn  erected  in  Ashford,  Beighton,  Bonsal 
Dale  (the  Slag-mill  Rollers  at  Viagellia  Cupola),  Dun- 
ston,  Killamarsh  (the  Forge  Hammer),  Makeney, 
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(at  the  íron-works),  Shipley  Collicry  ( (a  Hamáier 
* vorked  by  tbe  Engine  Pump-rod,  formerly),  W aitón 
(or  B ramplón  Moor),  Wbittington  (Sbeep  Bridge,  &c.) 
At  tbe  last-mentioned  Mili,  Mr.  Henry  Bason  is  sup» 
plied  by  tbe  Cbesterfield  Canal  Boats,  to  Wilden’s 
Mili,  and  sella  bis  gronnd  Bones  at  2r.  3d.  per  beapt 
Bnshel,  six  or  seren  qnarters  being  used  as  adressmgfor 
anacreof  Land.  This  Mili  is  'moved  by  valer,  and 
its  operatiye  part  oonsists  of  ratchet-like  iron  wheels  or 
rollerg,  between  which  tbe  back  bones  of  Horses,  with 
their  adheríng  ribs,  tbe  cores  of  Ox»horns,  &c.  pass 
Irith  fccility,  and  are  crnshed  intosmall  pieces. 

It  might  bave  beeasupposed,  that  tbe  Crease,  &rc.  in 
tbe  Bones,  contributed  principalIy,to  their  fertilizing 
efiects,  but  when  I was  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  Wal-, 
salí  in  Staffordshire,  in  1809,  l was  told  by  a F&rmer, 
who  as  well  as  many  of  bis  neighbours  used  Bone  Ma- 
mure  for  their  falUows,  on  either  clay.  or  sand,  at  tbe 
mte  of  80  busbels  per  acre,  which  cost  13 d.  per  bushel: 
tbatat  8omeofthe  Bone-mills  there,  they  had  Caldrons 
for  extracting  all  tbe  Grease  from  the  Bones  by  boiling, 
and  that  they  rather  preferred  such  cleaned  Bones,  as 
^ot  liable  to  be  carried  away  by  Birds  or  Veraiin,  or 
to  attract  lnsecf s : tbat  the  effects  of  such  last  for  20 
years,  but  if  often  repeated  on  Arable  Land,  the  Corn 
is  apt  fo  run  to  straw.  Some  have  thought,  appa- 
ifently,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  crush  or  break 
Bo^ies  into  small  pieces  for  Manure,  for  when  I was  * 

at  tbe  Duke  of  Portland’s  Park*  at  Welbeck,  Notts, 

* > 

I saw  considerable  Lawrís  therein,  strewed  with  large 
fragments  of  Bones,  skults  of  Horses  for  instante,  only 

« 

once  or  twice  broken,  which  being  bleaclied  by  the 
weathdr,  bad  a most  uusightly  appearance*  and  it  ap* 

peaeed 
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peated  dangeftous  to  rule  íHWMg  their  sbarp-aagjed 
ftagments.  My  Notes  on  the  ase  oí  crushed  Bojies 
in  Ibis  Comriy.,  ore  as  fcdlows,  t¡z. 

• I 

Asbover:  Mr.  J oh  A Buirting,  ef  Buwting-.field,  has 
tried  them  with  iittle  eflect,  except  on  his  Turnip 
Crops,  wbereon  he  used  LOO  bushels  per  acre,  which1 
cost  20 d.  per  bushel. 

Bel [3er:  Messrs,  Strutts  encourage  their  W ork-people 
to  preserve  and  colleet  Sones,  and  buy  them  by 
Wheel*barrow  fulls  at  a time,  of  theChildren  or 
others,  at  1$.  6d.  per  cwt.  and  ha  ve  them  broke  at 
Makeney  Forge,  for  their  Pasture  Land.  Mr.  William 
. and  Mr.  {Samuel  Ward,  abo  buy  and  use  Sones  on 
« Pasture  Laúd. ' 

Bolso  veri  the  Rev.  Edward  Otler  here  uses  Londom 
Sones,  crushed,  80  bushels  per  acre,  which  cost  at 
Norbrigs  Wharf,  2 s»  3d*  per  Büshel;  and  he,  as 
wetl  as  bis  neighbours  who  use  them,  And  a crep 
«of  Turoips  better  secured  by  their  use,  than  by  any 
other  Manure,  except  Privy  Soil. 

Eckiugtcm : here  Bone  Tonaings  and  .Chips,  from  the 
Sheffield  Knife-handle  makfcrs,are  used  by  several 
Farmers. 

Heanor  : the  late  John  Sutton,  Esq.  used  Bone  Ma- 
nure, pounded  under  Ha  ramera.  . 

'Horsley : Mr.  Paul  Fisher,  at  Horsley  PaTk,  uses  a 
good  de&l  of  Bone  Manure. 

Openwood-gate : Mr.  John  Spencer,  highly  improved 
a Farm  here  by  Bones,  bought  and  pounded  at 
Makeney  Forge.  \ 

Swathwick  : Mr,.  Joseph  Butler  here,  on  mossy  oíd 
Ley  af  25  years  standing,  on  the  Coal-measures,  nsed 
per  acre,  36  bushels  of  Bones. pounded  by  his  Kil- 

o g 2 ' lamarsh 
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lamarsh  Forge  Hammer:  he  contrived  to  lay  tbem 
1 on  in  a rainy  day,'wh¡ch  improved  and  entirely 
altered  the  herbage,  especially  after  a second  dress- 
' iog  of  24  bushels  per  acre,  ai  the  end  of  seven  years : 
and.  for  nineleen  successive  years  this  Land  bore  a 
•good  crop  of  Hay,  without  otker  Manares.  For 
* Arable  Land,  Mr.  B.  don't  think  Bones  much  pre- 
feraWe  to  Lime  or  Dung. 

Whitfiekl  in  Glossop:  Mr.  John  Kcrshaw,  of  Hurst, 
uses  Bones,  on  Glayey  Liracstone-shale  Grass  Lands, 
fetched  from  the  Bone*rnill,  at  Hyde,  near  Duchen- 
: field,  Cheshire,  and  finds  tbem  answer  well. 

* i . 

Horns  : those  who  1wtVe  náticed  tfte  vast  qoantities 
of  the  Bony  Cores  of  Ox  Ilorns/  tbat  are  either 
thrown  away,  or  used  in  building  disgusting.  fcnce 

1 f 

walls  in  the  vicinity  of  raany  largc  Tan-yards  in  the 
South  óf  England,  will  be  glad  to  find,  that.  when 
crushed  and  broken  small  in  Mills,  these  prove  do  va* 
luable  a Manure  as  is  mentioned  above.  Hora  Turn- 
ings  and  refuse  from  the  Shcffield  Cutleries,  are  used 
at  Whiitington,  as  well  as  from  iheir  own  Horn  and 
Bone  Button+mould  Manufaclory. 

* * 

Ploughing  in  Green  Crops.-- It  has  óften  occurred 
to  me,  from  sceing  the  very  luxuriant  growth  and  large 
produce  óf  some  Weeds,  and  thé  facility  with  which 
their  seeds  might  be  collected,  as  of  the  Fat-hen  or 
Wild  Spinnach  (cJienopodium)  ahd  others,  ih^t  sach 
might  be  beneficially  cultivated,  as  crops  to  piougli  in : 
on  mentioning  thi*  idea  to  Mr.  Thomas  Harvey,  of 
Hoon-hay,  he  objected  to  the  Fat-hen,  that  its  roots 
run  near  the  surface,  and  it  would  exhaust  the  vege- 
table soil.  Mr.  Philip  Oakden,  of  Bentley  Hall,  re** 

serves 
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serves  -tiré  aftermath  or  edishes  of  his  Clovers,  for 
ploughing  in,  about  the  end  pf  August : which  he  lets 
lay  „tiü  Spring,  and  then  harrows  in  Beans,  or  some- 
times  Wheat,  and  fínds  great  benefit  from  the  practice, 
on  a Red  Mari  Soil. 

V • . ' * 

\ 

' Town  Dungt^this,  as  1 have  already  remarked, 

in  speaking  of  Wcighing-engines,  page  6^,  is  now 

-pretty  gencrally  sold  by  zpeight  from  the  Towns  in 

this  County:  its  pnce  at  Matlock-Bath  in'  1808, 

weighed  at  the  Road  Engine,  was  7$.  pet  ton  : in  Ash- 

burne  about  the  same.  The  JScavenge®*  of  Derby 

Town,  seil  tlieir  Sweepings  of  the  Streets,  partly  at 

6s.  per  Three-horse  Cari-load,  to  the  Farmers  about 

. Mackworlh,  and  send  the  remainder  to  inore  distant 

places  south  ward,  by  the  Canals,  as  an  alloy  to  Privy  < 

' Soil,  as  observed,  page  186,  which  last  effective  Manurc, 

is  used  at  Bolsover  and  Ilkeston  on  fallo  ws  for  Tu  mips, 

in  Norton,  &c.  Thestimulating  effeets  of  this  and  Soap* 

suds,  aiid  other  produce  of  the  Sewers  in  Belper,  on 

Mr.  Joseph  Gratian’s  Garden,'  have  been  raentioned  in 

page  209.  For  preServing  the  valuable  Manure  of  the 

Sewers  in  sóme  lower  parts  of  that  Town,  Mr.  George 

B.  Strutt  has  lately  constructed  a large  circular  Dung- 

hole  near  to  the  Cotton-raill,  as  a general  receptado 

for  Dung,  Weeds,  &c. ; the  floor  of  which  is  paved 

with  a slight  descent  on  all  sides,  and  grooved  to  a 

Cespool  or  Well  in  the  centre,,  where  the  different 

Sewers  meet,  and  in  which  an  Iron-pump  Ms  fixed, 

% 

which,  with  its  long  trough  or  lander,  extending  to  the 
circumference  or  circular  wall,  and  resting  there  on  a 
. set  of  rollers  runrang  on  a projecting  stone  course  in 
the  wall,  can  easily  be  turned  round,  so  that  from 
small  boles  in  the  bottom  of  the  lander,  every  part'of 

QgS  the 
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the  surface  of  tbe  dung  may  be  wetted  daily,  with  the 
liquid  manare  from  beneath.  Mr.  Samuel  Oldknow, 
from  the  Kitchen  of  bis  Cotton-raill  Apprentice  House, 
the  Pnvies  of  ti is  Works,  &c.  has  laid  Drains  to  a 
Cess-pool  or  Well,  whence  a Chain-pnmp  lifts  the  soil* 
into  Water- car ts,  which  distribnte  \t  on  to  his  Grass- 
lands,  or  into  lánders  which  convey  itto  irrígate  such 
asare  propcrly  situatcd  for  it:  and  one  of  which  migbt 
be  made  to  cross  tbe  River,  and  induce  on  his  excel- 
lently  managed  Sale  Carden  (page  208),  a degree  of 
fertility  and  luxuriance  of  produce,  not  inferior  to 
Mr.  Gratian’sjthcrementioncd  ; and  all  the  Dung  now 
expended  on  litis  Carden,  might  go  to  irtcrease  the  fer- 
tilíty  of  his  Farm.  Earl  Chestcrfield,  iii  his  new 
Farm  Premises  i n Bradby-Park,  has  a Tank  below  tbe 
Yard,  for  collecting  tbe  Uriñe  and  soakage  of  tlie 
Cattle-Stalls  and  Dung- Yard,  and  was  nuiking  an  in^ 
clined  pnssage  down  into  ibis  Tank,  so  that  snch  part 
of  this  liquid  as  was  not  necded  for  sprinkling  the  Dung 
heaps  in  the  Yard,  might  be  citrricd  on  to  the  Grass 
Land,  by  a low  Water-cart,  backed  into  it,  haying 
valves  opcning  inward  which  will  allow  it  to  fill,  but 
sliut  cióse  as  Isoon  as  the  Cart  is  drawn  up  the  inelined 
plañe. 

In  Peak.  Forest,  I observed  the  practice,  of  throw- 
ing  Lime  frequently,  in  small  quantíties,  down  their 
Privfcs,  to  prevent  tlieir  stench  : perhaps  a better 
practice,  where  tliere  ís  not  an  opportunity  to  wath 
out  fhe  soil  for  irrigating  Grass  Lands,  in  a vcry  di- 
luted  state,  as  will'be  mentioned  in  the  next  Section, 
is  to  sprinkle  down  frequently,  some  pulverized  earth 
or  raoutd,  tbe  more  dead  or  free  of  vegetable  or  ferti- 
lizíng  impregnations,  as  that  taken  from  belów  the  sur- 
face  ntould  generaüy  is,  the  more  effecttially  will  the 

stench 
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stench  be  absorbed,  and  much  valuable  Manare  will 
be  prepared  in  a dry  state,  such  that  it  can  be  dug  oai 
and  spread,  wílhout  those  inconveniences  which  are 
the  principal  bar  to  tlie  use  of  this  higbly  valuablé 
Manare, 

t 

Yard-Dung.—On  this  subject,  many  particnlars 
ha  ve  already  been  raentioned,  in  treating  on  manuring 
Meadows,  page  184%  In  the  construction  of  the  ncw 
Farm  Premises  oh  the  Hill  in  Mr.  Joseph  Gould’s 
Farm  at  Pilsbury,  he  has  been  careful  to  laodér,  or 
make  Water- troughs  to  the  eaves  of  all  his  Buildings, 
to  prevent  their  water  from  drencliing  the  Dung  prepar- 
ing  in  the  Cattle-yards  betwecn  them  ; and  by  means 
of  which,  a Meer,  or  Artificial  Pond  (see  Vol.  I, 
p.  494)  behind  the  Buiidings,  and  securely  fenced,  is 
always  supplied  with  water,  to  be  pumped  into  the 
Cisterns  and  Troughs  for  the  Cattle.  In  the  complete 
Farm-Yard  of  Williara  Drury  Lowe,  Esq.  at  Locko- 
Park,  brickt  Dung-holes  are  constructed,  and  Drains 
beneatl),  coliecting  the  soakage  to  a Well,  where  aa 
IronPump  is  used  for  returning  it  apon  the  Dung,  or 
filling  it  into  Water-carts  for  manuring  Grass  Lands. 
Earl  ChesterfieldY  Dung-holes  in  the  Farm-Yard  at 
Btadby-Park,  are  so  contri  ved,  that  they  are  never  carted 
apon,  or  a road  or  passage  made  over  them,  which  ira- 
properly  compresses  the  Dung.  Sir  Robert  Wiltnot’s 
Dung-holes  at  Chaddesdén  are  well  contrived. 

In  somc  few  places  in  the  County,  a slovenly  and 
raost  improper  mode  is  adopted,  of  making  Straw  into 
Dung,  that  of  littering  it  in  the  Town  Street,  or  in  a 
Public  Road,  as  I noticed  in  part  of  Bolsover,  at  Han- 
ley  in  North  Winfield,  Plesley,  &c.  and  which  prac- 
tica, k well  beoomes  (he  Magistrales  and  Sarveyors  of 
the  Roadis  te  suppress. 

Ggé 
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For  carryingout  Dung,  Compost,  &c.  into  heaps  in 
tbe  Field,  or  Stones  on  to  Róad,  &c.  1 obseryed  at 
Bradburne,  Chadde&den,  &c.  a useful  addition  to  tbe 
Carts,  which  supersedes  the  necessity  of  puminels  or 
projectjng  lengChs  bebind,  of  the  bottom  side-pieces  of 
tbe  Carts.  A strong  Hook  is  fixed  into  the  middle  of 
the  Axle*tree  bebind  i t,  and  a stont  rotigli  piece  of 
'wood  is  provided,  called  a Drag,  about  five  feet  long, 
havinga  strong  staple  in  its  end,  wbicb,  before  empfy* 
ing  tbe  load,  is  hooked  on  to  the  axle  by  the  hook 
above  mentioñed,  or  let  down  if  it  had  before  been 
a*íached,  and  was  looped'np  to  the  Cart-tail;  and  tbis 
Drag  acts  the  part  of  the  Puminels,  wheri  the  Cart  is 
unbarred,  in  preventing  its  tail  descending  too  low,  and 
shooting  the  whole  load  at  once ; but  a proper  beap 
cao  be  pnllcd  off  it  by  líe  Dung-drag  in  the  usual 
vray  $ and  as  the  load  decreases  in  * height,  the  Cárter 
has  only  to  pulí  the  Cart-drag  from  the  middle  to* 

m 

wardsone  of  thesides  by  bis  Dung-drag,  in  which  ob- 

liqne  púsition  (like  shortening  the  lengtli  of  Pummel), 

it  suffers  the  Cart  to  tilt  moré  thnn  at  first,  to  facili* 

♦ 

tate  the  discharge  of  the  remainder  of  the  load  : and 
even  at  first,  if  the  load  is  high,  by  pulling  off  a saall 
heapof  Dung  first,  for  tbe  Cart-drag  to  rest  on,  the 
shooting  of  the  load,  before  it  is  lightened  bebind,  is 
preventéd,  by  sueh  keeping  up  the  tail  of  the  Cart,  in 
a proper  degree*  - 

At  Sudbury  I noticed  more  than  ordinary  care  and 
pains,  in  spreading  and  incorporating  Dung  witb  the 
Grass  Lands,  as  mentioned,  p.  188  ; and  at  Radburne, 
too  much  tbe  reverse  of  this,  in  seeing  Dung  very 
badly  spread  upon  tail  Edisli, 

Long  ■ Dung,  and  fresh  or  rotten  ? The  late  Mr. 
Joseph  Wilkes  of  'Measham,  used  the  Dnng  of  hú 

Horses, 
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Horses,  long  and  unfermented,  as  is  stated  by  Mr.  W, 
PUt  in  the  Leicestcrshire  Report,  p.  191  and  192» 
Mr*  Tborafut  Logan,  late  of  rBuxton,  used  to  boast  of 
bis  success  with  long  and  unfcrmented  Dung,  on  Grasa 
Lands*:  but  from  the  very  exliausted'and  foul  state  of 
bis  Lands  when  I saw  them,  then  reccntly  in  the  occu* , 
pation  of  Mr.  William  Wood,  and  the  many  hoaxes 
which  he  is  knowh  to  have  passed  on  Agricultural  in* 
quirers,  I daré  not  adopt  bis  statements.  Earl  Ches* 
terfield  at  Bradby-Park,  prefers  laying  Dung  on  the 
Land,  while  in  a state  of  fermenta! ion,  in  a médium 
way  between  being  too  fresh  or  green  and  too  rotten» 
Mr*  Joseph  Gould  of  Pilsbury,  prefers  Dung  in  that 
st$te  <jf  rottenness,  in  which  it  can  just  be  cut  by  n 
Spade,  in  blling  the  Carts»  Mr.  Tbomas  Harvey  of 
Hoon*Hay,  tbinks  it  most  desirable  to  manure  with 
Yard-Dung,  in  a state  of  ferraentation,  inmoistand 
warm  weather,  and  tbinks  frost  or  coid  prejudicial  to 
Dung  when  first  spread,  see  page  185u 

* v 

Wootten  Rags : Mr.  Paul  Fisher  of  Horsley  Park, 

has  used  these,  as  I was  iuformed* 

. » 

\ 

Comppsts,  and  various  Manares. — Composts,  of 
the  various  sorts  used  in  the,  County , ha  ve  been  men* 
tioned,  as  Manures  for  Grass  Lands,  page  18é.  In , 

Glossop,  Mr.  James  Robinson  and  Mr.  John  Aveson 
here  make  useful  Manure  for  Grass  Lands,  from  the 
shudes,  shillings,  or  husks  of  the  Oats,  from  the  Mills 
where  Oaímeal  is  prepared,  an  article  which  is  too 
often  blown  away  into  the  stream  by  the  Fanners  of  the 
Mili,  or  thrown  in  a beap,  and  set  fire  to,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  it.  In  the  16th  Volurae  of  the  Tranaactions 
of  the  Speiety  of  Arts¿  the  process  is  described,  by  Mr« 

Browa 
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Brown  of  Derby,  of  quickly  prcparing  a sor  tof  Asiles 
or  Corapost,  of  green  Weeds  and  hoi  Lime  placed  in  al- 
térnate layers : and  tfae  probabiüty  is  stated,  that  it 
would  answer  to  grow  crops  of  Clover,  to  be  applied 
in  this  way,  as  Manufe  for  othcr  Lands. 


8ECT.  IV. IRRIGATiON. 
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My  predecessor  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  seems  to  haré 
been  rather  ' un  fortúnate,  in  the  enquiñes  for  his  4to. 
Keport,  in  having  hit  only  on  two  injudicious  attempts, 

' at  watering  flat  boggy  Marshes,  and  frdm  tbeir  failure 
and  disrepute,  to  have  concluded,  that  tlie  practice  was 
going  rapidly  into  disuse,  and  says,  u the  Coal  and 
Minerals  of  Derbyshire,  are  pertainly  strong  reasona 
for  the  water  not  fertilizing  the  Land I rather 
tbink  that  Mr.  B.  was  raisinformed,  as  to  Irrigation 
having  been  practised  “ long  ago,”  and  had  decreased 
u in  many  parta19  of  the  Couuty,  at  the  time  be  wrote, 
in  1791;  since  I could  hear  of  no  considerable  retro- 
gression  of  this  improvement : though  cértainly,  in  a 
County  so  finely  adaptcd  for  its  practice,  its  spread 
has  becn  considerably  delayed,  by  the  very  injudicious 
proceedings  of  a man  named  Grunsil^  who  about  the 

year  1788,  nndertook  to  irrígate  some  Meadows  for  the 

• « * 

Inte  Hugo  Meynel,  Esq.  at  Spinneyford  Brook,  N of 
Ednaston,  who  seems  merely  to  have  levclied  the 
boggy  surface,  and  to  have  portly  cut  and  partly 
raised  tTrenches  or  Carriages,  for  distribruting  the 
water  of  the  Brook  on  to  this  flat  Bog,  and  here  and 
tliere  cut  as  tríflíng  á Drain,  for  carry ing  it  off  again  ; 
the  consequenee  was,  as  might  liave  been  «rpeeted, 

that- 


i 
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Chat  ihcse  Meadows  grew  rapidly  more  and  more  rusby, 
ftaggy  aud  coarse,  as  long  as  this  mischievous  practica 
iras  continued.  A 1 abou  ring  man  named  William 
Dowdswell , was  also  brought  out  of  the  West  of  Eog* 
land,  about  tbe  year  1785,  and  in  the  course  of  the  five 
following  years,  made  for  Edward  Coke,  Esq.  at  Long* 

i 

ford,  40  acres  of  Water-meadow,  in  a Valley  equally 
fíat  and  boggy  as  at  Spihneyford,  and  with  scarcely 
more  precautions  for  Drainage,  orto  ensure  the  benefi- 
cial  action  of  the  water,  by  a proper  elevation  or  slope 

* / i 

of  the  beds  or  panes,  tban  those  above  mentioned  : and 
the  result  bere  also  was,  that  though  the  crop  of  ber- 
bage  was  mnch  increased,  it  became  by  degreesso 
coarse,  as  to  be  of  no  use,  and  the  watering  was  dis- 
continued.  In  the  mean  time,  severa!  other  piecesof 
Irrigation  were  nndertaken  .in  the  District,  and  their 
Framers,  too  much  copied  these  fíat  meadows,  atSpin* 
neyfbrd  and  Longford,  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of 
ibis  i m portan t improvemeat  in  its  proper  and  striking 
light.  ' 

It  is  the  fnrthest  from  my  wish,  in  these  remarles,  to 
hurt  the  fcelings  of  any  one,  of  an  honest  and  unassum* 
ing  individual,  William  Dowdswell  in  particular,  were 
it  only  on  account  of  his  two  Sons,  now  very  able  pro* 
fessional  Irrigators,  whom  I shall  have  occasion  fur* 
ther  to  raention  herein  ; But  it  would  be  highly  wrong, 
that  the  cause  of  this  most  capital  Improveraent  should 
suflfer,  *for  want  of  having  the  source  of  occasional  fai- 
lores  therein  understood,  especially  since  the  error  here 
complained  of,  has  spread  wide,  and  been  the  obvioua 
cause  of  almost  every  failure  in  the  practice  of  this  art, 
which  I have  anywhere  seen.  From  Longford,  Wil* 
liam  Dowdswell  was  taken  into  Norfolk,  and  xnade 
several  Meadows  for  Mr.  Bevan,  Mr.  Colhoun,  and  I 

believe 
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beliere  for  Mr.  Coke  and  othcrs  : bilí  all  of  which  werc 

„ formed  so  fíat,  and  werc  found  in  consequence,  so  sttb- 

% 

ject  (o  aquatic  Wceds,  tbat  tile  able  Farmers  of  Ñor» 

fblk,  liave  since  received  the  Meado  ws  raade-  for  them 

by  Mr.  William  Smilh  (and  by  his  late  Foreman  Jo* 

natlian  Crook,  now  settled  tliere)  on  proper  principies, 

4 as  the  introduction  of  a new  art  among  them,  as  is  too 

well  kndwn  by  their  published  proceedings,  to  need 

# • 

my  saying  iQorc,  than  referring  those  who  ha  ve  not 
seen  it,  to  Mr.  Smitb’s  u Obscrvations  on  the  Utility, 
Form,  and  Management  of  Water-meadows,”  freating 
particularly  of  those  in  Norfolk  and  Bedfordshire, 
which  lie  had  constructed. 

In  the  beginning  of  1795,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford 
' bróught  William  Dowdswell  to  W obnrn  (where  be  still 
resides,  and  manages  the  water  on  the  p/esent  Duke’s 
Meadaws),  and  gave  it  to  me  in  cbarge,  to  6et  ouí  and 
see  to  the  construction  of  the  general  works,  for  coi- 
lecting  and  bringing  on  and  taking  away  the  water, 
for  the  extensive  schcme  of  Irrigátion  which  he  had 
projected,  and  which  Dowdswell,  under  my  directions, 
was  toexecute  : it  rather  nnfortunatcly  happened,  that 
the  entire  new  letting  of  His  Grace's  Estate  on  a term 
of  years,  just  afterwards,  and  shortly  afler,  that,  the  ln- 
elosure  of  most  of  his  open-field  Parishes,  ma(Je  it  ne- 
> cessary,  as  I shall  roention  furtheron,  to  enter  on,  and 

complete  in  part,  a vast  extent  of  general  works  for 
the  purposes  of  future  Irrigátion,  which  could  not 
have  been  done  at  any  future  time;  and  this  before 
much,  comparatively,  of  the  surface  works  under 
Dowdswell  at  Woburn  could  be  completed : a great 
deal  was  however  done  before  the  unexpected  loss  ef 
His  Grace,  in  a very  good  raanner,  principally  of 
calch'work , onthe  declivities  of  the  Hills,  as  men- 

* tioned 
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iioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Batchelor  in  the  Bedfordshire 
Report,  page  484,  in  extracts  from  the  “ Annals  of 
Agriculture yet,  whenever  William  Dowdswell’s 
work  extended  on  to  the  boggy  or  aUuVial'Fl?rts  in  the 
Yalleys,  his  mistaken  maxim,  that  such  needed  no 
previous  draining  or  throwing  up,  but  that  water 
thrown  oyer  them  in  plenty,  wonld  consolídate  and  im* 
prove  them  éflectually,  too  much  prevaílcd,  in  spite  of 
my  remonstrance;  and  the  impro  Veraeut  on  these  parte 
of  His  Grace’s  Meadows,  were  in  cousequence  much 
less  than  qughtto  haye.been,  considering  their  gieat 
comparativa  sup^ly  of  water:  and  the  handle  these 
furnisherf  to  theenemies  of  tbis  art  was  such,  that  for  a 

y 

considerable  time  after  the  Duke’s  decease,  the  water* 

iug  at  Woburn  was  altogetker  discontinuad,,  and  Wil* 

\ 

liam  Dowdswell  employed  as  a common  labourer,  until 
the  wateripgtwas  resumed.  We  learn  from  Mr* 

Batchelor  (wherc  he  ventores  to  leaye  his  author),  that 

* * 

Mr.  William  Runciman.hassince  seen  the  necessity  of 
throwing  up  parte  of  these  fíat  and  imperfect  Meadows, 
by  the  Spade  or  the  Tlongh  (as  ougbt  in  every  such 
instance  to  ha  ve  been  done  at  íirst);  and  that  the  same 
has  been  done  at  Maulden  also,  by  Mr.  Tbojpap 
- French,  on  Meadows,  aliketooüat  in  their  construp* 
tion : and  Mr.  B<  adds,  “ the  adjoining  flat  peaty 
Meadows,  which  were  irrigated  without  raising  them 
into  Ridges,  before  the  subject  was  well  understood  in 
thÍ6  County,  are  of  ver y little  valué.”  Mr.  William 
Smith,  in  order  to  oommence^  the  im  proved  Meadows 
at  Prisley,  a sbort  time  before  the  decease  of  the  Duke" 
(of  which  a particular  account  will  be  seen  in  bis  Work), 
entered  on  the  Bog  in  the  rough  and  desoíate  state,  in 
which  Mr.  Elkington  had  left  it,  as  meutioned, 
P^S66,  and  no  Irrigation  Works  had  there  previously 

been 

0 
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been  attempted ; the  low  flat  clayey  Meadows  ín  Ridge* 
mount,  which  Mr.  B.  raeations,  p.  489,  were  certainiy 
le$s  raised  (but  at  lesa  cost,  let  it  be  remembered)  than 
they  ought  to  have  been,  bqt  their  abandonment  was 
Occasioned  b y the  resumption  and  rebuilding  of  Craw- 
ley  Water-mili^  after  the  late  Duke  had  built,  a large 
Wtnd-mill  at  Woburn,  <to  supply  its  place,  andad* 
mit  of  the  appropriation  of  the  whóle  stream  to  these 
Meadows,  but  which  they  never  had : it  is  therefore 
painful  to  me  to  see  fhese  pireumet anees  suppressed  by 
Mr.  B.,  and  the  fauK  cbarged  on  the  roí/,  though  irt 
despite  of  positive  proof,  in  one  half  of  the  W obnrn 
Meadows,  next  fiirchmoor,  which  (notwithstanding 
Mr.  Yotmg’s  mistake  in  caíling  them  good  sandy 
leams , Mr.  B.  p.  485)  are  on  almost  as  strong  and  te- 
nacious  a clay  as  any  in  Britain,  but  being  aneient 
and  highly  ridged  Pastures,  tfhéy  were  (with  less. 
expense  than  in  the  other  parís,  wfaere  left  too  flat} 
effectually  done. 

These  dígressions  will  qot,  I hope,  pro  ve  useless  to 
futrare 'Derby*hire  improvers  by  Irrigation,  by  sbowing 
more  clearly,  the  source  of  the  only  positive  failures 
that  i have  heard  of  among  them,  aiid  of  all  that  is  to 
be  lamented  in  the  want  of  the  miost  perfect  succesa 
attending  the  existing  Meadows : and  that  nothing 
should  idly  be  cbarged  to  their  Ceals,  Minerals,  Cha- 
' lybeates,  &c.  but  they  may  rest  assured,  that  a pro- 
per form , and  plenty  of  Water , jttdiciously  applied f 
will  make  a good  Meadow  in  any  situation  t and  that; 
all  failures  in  Irrigation  may  be  traced  tó  a defect  in 
some  degree  or  other,  in  one  or  more  of  these  fhree 
essentials  ofthe  art. 

It  has  not  perbaps  occurred  to  raany,  who  ha  ve  been 
unpressed  with  notions  ofthe  vast  importance  of  atten- 
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lion  to  the  quality  of  the  Water  to  bé  lised  la  Irrigat* 
ing,  Watering,  Flooding,  or  Wasliing  of.Grass  Lands, 
to  consider,  that  sufficiently  iarge  streams,  or  collec- 
tions  of  water  to  an&wer  the  end  intended,  nerefr  shew 
any  striking  mineral  impregnations,  teniporary  thick* 
nessfrom  mattors  mechanically  suspended,  alone  ex* 
cepted,  and  that  the  various  mineral  impregnations, 
as  Calcareons,  Chaiybeate,  Ferraginous  or  Ocliry,  Sul* 
phureous,  Peaty  or  Bitummotis, . S aliñe,  &c*  (Yol.  I. 
p.  500)  which  have  been  so  much  insisted  on,  to  tho 
impedíraent  of  this  Art,  existonly  in  such  compara* 
tirely  ¿malí  quantities,  and  are  risible  only  in  sucb 
smatl  and  véry  slow  running  sp rings,  that  the  using 
of  such- aloné,  is  out  of  the  question,  for  want  of  quan* 
tity,  ahd  that  when  diluted  by  admixture  witíi  enotigth 
of  other  water,  the  eflect  of  tbese  impregnations  (when 
really  pro  ved  to  be  noxious,  which  most  of  thent  cer* 
tainly  are  not)  must  be  quite  insensible,  as  all  expe* 
rienoe  in  irrigated  distriets  prore.  Perfeetly  olear 
w atéis,  or  those  turbid  in  any  modérate  degreesi  from 
SprUrgs,  Ponds,  or  Hivers,  are  aJike  useful  in  inrigat* 
ing  and  invigorating  the  roots  of  the  best.  natural 
Grasses,  and  forcing  the  most'  abundant  and  early 
crops  of  these,  prorided  the  grassy  surfaces  haré  a sttf* 
Jtéient  slope  (it  is  rare  that  oíd  ridged  up  grass  lands, 
are  found  to  have  too  much  slope),  and  the  water  be 
run  over  such  in  a moderately  quick  and  thin  sheet  or 
stream,  and  away  by  the  draiñ,  during  proper  periods 
at  anee,  which  are  longest  in  the  Coldest  seasons,  and 
that  on  shutting  the  sluices  or  hatches,  the  water  ira» 
medi&tely  runs  and  drains  effectually  ojf  the  sur f ajee, 
in  *erery  >part,  and  remains  so,  till  the  floating  is  re* 
peated. 

By*  wise  and.  frnportant  provisión  of  the  Creator, 

Grasses 
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Granes  of  the  best  sorts,  occupy  a míddle  place  bé* 
tween  aquaiics  and  dry  ¡and  plañís,  and  it  has  beea 
fbund,  that  alternations,  suffiéiently  pilen  and  long  re- 
pea  ted,  of  perfect  dry  and  perfect  wet  (such  as  theju- 
dicious  lrrigator  produces),  will  succeed  in  destroying 
aqaaiics,  as  perfectly  as  the  plañís  of  the  most  oppo- 
$ite  charaóter : and  a well-conducted  W aler-meadow, 

•f  sufficient  standing,  will'  be  seen  to  exhibit  the  most 
perfect  selection  of  a íhick  and  clean  crop,  of  one  class  j 

of  planls  only,  that  either  Nature  orArt  United,  can 
produce : and  which  I take  to  be,  a very  principal  . 
source  of  the  advantageexperienced  frora  artificial  Inri- 
gatioir,  and  which  the  casual  overflowings  of  Rivera 
but  very  imperfectly,  and  the  natural  wetness  of  soils 
in  want  of  draining,  in  no  degrees  supply : tho’  so 

mapy  persons  hfave  seemed  bent  on  confounding  these, 

< 

in  ordcr  to  decry  this  important  arti 
The  temperature , or  natural  degree  of  heat,  of  water 
intended  for  Irrigation,  has  been  rauch  insisted  on  by 
many ; and  the  late  Mr.  Tbornas  Davis,  of  Long-Leat, 
itnagined  some  years  ago,  that  water,  by  runntng  ra* 
pidly  in  a channel,  acquired  heat  (from  what  source 
was  never  guessed)  and  by  which  its  valué  in  Irrigation 
Was  greally  enhanced.  On  the  publication  of  this 
doctrine,  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford  directed  a set  of 
experiment*  to  be  made,  under  my  care,  which  con- 
sisted  in  formíng  even  channels  of  two  or  three  hun- 
dred  yards  in  length,  with  a rapid  and  pretty  uni- 
forin  descent,  from  the  banks  of  a large  Pohd  in  Wo- 
burn  Park,  and  letting  out  a good  stream  of  water 
tb{p’  tbem,  baving  first  ascertained  the  degrees  of  heat 
in  Various  parts  of  the  empty  channels,  and  in  the 
water  of  the  Pond,  and  if  these  differed  at  al!,  letting 
the  water  run  íhro*  the , channels  until  the  tohole  had 
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acquired  the  samé  degree  of  heat ; and  then,  on  o fien 
repeating  the  experiment  on  different  days,  of  placing 
a very  sensible  Therrporaeter,  successively  in  every 
part  of  the  stream  in  the  channcl,  and  in  the  stagnant 
Pond,  not  the  smallcst  increase  of  heat  could  be  per- 
ceived  by  the  rapid  motion,  to  the  further  end  of  the 
trcnch.  Of  course  the  advice  was  not  followed  of  los* 

' ing  considerable  level , to  obtain  a current,  in  bring- 
ing  water  on  to  His  Grace’s  Meado ws,  and  between  their 
different  parís,  which  a very  different  result  to  these 
experiments,  might  perhaps  have  warranted  t and  I 
have  here  mentioned  the  circumstance,  with  the  view 
of  inducing  like  caution  in  others,  who  might  be  about 
adopting  this  principie  in  making  their  Meadows* 
The  difierence  m the  degrees  of  ¿emperature  of  ordinary 
Springs  is  so  small,  and  the  temperature  of  all  warm 
ones  so  low,  as  observed  Yol.  I.  p.  487,  that  absolute 
heat  is  very  little  if  at  all  to  be  regarded,  in  speaking 
of  Watered  .Meado ws : and  yet  there  cannot  be  a doubt, 
that  a very  considerable  part  of  the  invigorating  effects 
of  winter  watering , is  produced  by  the  warmlh  of  the 
water,'  com pared  with  the  more  coid  and  cutting 
winds  and  frosty  air,  that  then  preva  ils  : sioce  the  roots 
of  grass  undcr  a film  of  running  water,  are  preserved 
from  their  action,  and  in  case  of  a frost  coming  on, 
and  the  water  being  turned  off,  as  soon  as  a com- 
plete cake  of  jce  is  formcd  on  the  meado w,  it  may  re* 
main  thus,  during  all  the  severe  weáther,  sheltered  from 
the  winds,  and  yet  receiving  the  benefit  of  air  undcr 
the  ice,  -and  of  light  thro’  the  same. 

A distinction  should  always  be  made,  between  the 
coplous  waterings  that  have  been  spoken  of  above, 
eijher  with  clear  or  náturalty  thickened  waters,  and 
thóse  wherein  artificial,  or  Liquid  Manares , like  the 
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dninugB  of  a Farm-yard  and  its  Sewer»,  ftc.  or  tbo«5 
of  a House  or  Town,  ate  íntended  to  be  tiras  conveyed 
on  to  the  Land,  to  save  tbe  labour  of  Water-caris ; 
sílice  in  tbe  latter  case,  a sraall  quantity  of  water  is 
sofficient,  and  eren  tbe  best  adaptcd  for  distributing 
Liqoid  Manares,  enoagh  to  ditatc  tbem  properly,  and 
no  yiore ; and  except  in  the  case  of  Sewers  firom  an  ex- 
tensive  Town,  or  the  occasionalemptyingand  stirringof 
a laige  mnddy  Pond,  it  cannot  be  expected,  tbat  any 
perceptible  YÍrtne  can  be  comronnicated  to  the  wbole 
iwass  of  water  nsedoa  a regular  Meadow,  or  tbat  if  such 
conld  be  done,  tbat  the  greater  part  wonid  not  pass  off 
tbe  Meadow  again,  and  be  lost : in  short,  Irrigation 
is  not  essentially  connected  with  Mannring,  in  a sensi- 
ble or  tangible  form : in  someinstances,  a constant  sap* 
ply  of  clear  water,  in  others,  occasionally  turbid,  in 
soroe,  a variable  and  occasional  snpply  of  water  mostly 
turbid,  and  in  others,  the  water  of  the  smallest  rill,  or 
from  a Pond  artificial ly  iinpregnated  or  mixed  with 
fertilizing  matters,  alihave  their  proportionate  effects 
in  iraproving  Grass  Crops,  when  jadiciously  applied, 
and  to  such  a degree,  that  it  is  to  be  regretted,  tbat 
any  water  sliould  glide  uselessly  away ; except  per- 
baps  in  the  Suinmer  season,  when  the  Crops  are  grow- 
ing. 

In  preparing  very  wel  or  boggy  land  for  irrigating, 
it  can  seldom  happen,  that  tmder-drains  will  be  pro- 
per, as  liable  to  absorb  tlie  water,  and  to  blow  up, 
unless  such  drains  can  be  constructed  outside  of  the 
Meadow,  to  interccpt  the  springs  or  land*soaks  in  their 
way  to  the  Meadow  : but  by  laying  all  the  surface  ihto 
steep  ridges,  with  open  drains  in  each  furrow,  and 
surrounding  the  wbole,  by  others  more  or  less  deep, 
as  occasion  may  requíre,  the  most  invetérate  Bogmajr 
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be  íendered  sufficiently  dry  for  irrigating*  as  Mr» 
Smith  has  proved , incontcstibly,  at  Prisley,  and  in 
several  places  in  Norfolk,  in  bis  Work  above  quoted, 
ace  abo  Lis  Paper  in  the  23rd  Yoluroe  of  ibe  Trans» 
actions  pf  the  Society  of  Arts  i Dr.  William  Richard* 
son  has  abo  printed  u A Letter.ou  Irrigation,  ad* 
dressed  to  Isaac  Curry,’*  wherein  he  shows  how  Boga 
may  be  prepared  for  irrigated  Ctops  of  Fiorin  Grass, 
by  a like  simple  mcans. 

It  is  no  part  of  my  dcsign,  to  explain  the  practice 
of  making  Water  Meado ws,  but  rather  to  recommend 
the  aid  of  Professional  Men,  to  those  who  are  about  to  , 
adopt  this  Improvement,  as  the  most  likely  to  answer 
their  purpose,  in  all  respects : at  the  samé  time  that 
the  enconragement  thus  given  to  competent  Irrigators, 
wili  have  the  best  effect,  in'  spreading  this  inestimable 
Improvement  more  generally  tbro*  the  County*  I am 
happy  in  being  able  to  give  so  respectable  a List  of 
Professional  Irrigators , who  either  reside  in,  or  have 
' done  bnsiness  in  the  County,  viz* 

Mr.  John  Bartram,  of  Melborne,  near  Derby,  S E 
(for  nine  or  ten  Persons  there,  170  acres,  see  p.475)* 
Mr.  Edward  Dowdswell,  the  White  Hart,  Maulden, 
near  Ampthill,  Beds.  (for  Mr.  Rowbottoni)  at  Dove* 
ridge). 

Mr.  John  Dowdswell,  the  Cock,  Uttoxeler,  Staff.  (Mr. 

Stone,  ofBoylstone,  and  Mr.  Wooley,  ofShirley). 
Mr.  John  Litherland,  of  Appleby,  near  Ashby-de-la- 
ifouah,  Leic.  SS  W (Mr.  Moore,  of  Lullington). 
Mr.  Tilomas  Litherland  (Son  of  ditto),  of  Appleby, 
near  Ashby-de-la*Zouch,  Leic.  $ S W (Mr.  Smith 
and  Mr.  Ward,  of  Lullington).  . 
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Mr.  Edward  Manlove,  at  Henry  Smith’s,  Esq.  Norris- 
hill,  Asbby  Wolds,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zoucb,  W* 
Leic. 

Mr.  Thoroas  Rushton,  of  Chilcote,  near  Ashby-de-Ia- 
Zouch , Leic.S  \V  ( Mr*  ThomasMoore,  of  Lullington). 
Mr.  John  Trig,  of  Wood  Nook,  in  SJieepshead,  Leices- 
tershire  (t  he  late  Mr»  Robert  Bakewell  of  Disley,  Rev. 
Mr.  Hall,  Risley). 

I witi  now  proceed  to  wy  Notes  on  tbe  various 
Water  Meadows  in  or  very  near  to  Derbysbire,  tajdog 
the  places  in  order,  viz. 

Appleby;  George  Moore,  Esq.  has  watered  Méadows 
near  to  the  Mease  River,  and  about  the  year  1799, 
brought  an  Action  against  the  late  Joseph  Wilkes, 
Esq.  for  diverting  the  Water  of  the  Mease,  to  water 
the  Upper  Heaths  in  Measham,  and  afterwards  to 
work  a new  Cotton-mill,  to  the  injury  of  (hese  Mea» 
dows  in  Appleby,  and  cast  him  in  Ir*  Datnages ; 
when  a Steam-engine  being  substituted  at  the  Cot- 
ton-Mill,  the  Measham  Meadows  were  not  disturbed, 
but  a few  years  afterwards,  at  the  sale  of  part  of  tbe 
late  Mr.  Wilkes’s  Estate,  they  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Moore,  as  will  be  further  noticed  below. 

Ashby,  Wolds,  Leicéslershire ; Mr.  John  Johnson,  of 
Union  Lodge,  had  planned  and  fenced  50  acres  fot 

watering,  and  part  executed  thcm,  supplied  princi- 

* 

pally  from  the  córner»  of  the  large  fyeservoir  for  the 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Canal,  sitúate  on  his  Farro,  and 
which  runs  o ver  during  most  of  the  year.  Henry 
Smith,  Esq.  of  Norris-hill,  has  made  two  acres 
> of  Water-meadow,  under  Edward  Manlove,  in  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Fish-pool. 
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Aston  ¡n  Sudbury;  Mr.  Samuel  La wley  lias  a Meadow. 

Barton  Blount ; Mr.  John  Holland,  of  Barton  Fields : 
tere,  instead  of  proper  carriages  and  sloping  Panes 
to  rece  i ve  the  Water,  considerable  expense  in  drain- 
ing  and  levelling  liad  been  incurred,  with  Banks  and 
Sluices,  to  pen  (be  water  on  to  a Meadow  at  times,  like 
so  many  Ponds!,  under  this  absurd  management,  it 
was  said  to  me,  u the  water  is  poor , ánd  does  no 
good;”  and  when  1 was  there,  agood  coat  bf  Dung 
was  spreadipgon  this  Meadow:  Spring-feeding  bas 
not  been  attempted  ; the  Hay.is  good,  and  is  mowed 
early. 

Belper;  Mr.  Joseph  Gratian  : the  very  successfnl  ir* 
rigation  of  his  Garden  has  been  mentioned,  p.  209* 

Blackwall  ; Mr.  John  Blackwaii,  by  means  of  one  of 
the  runs  from  liis  Land  Drains,  washes  out  the 
Drains  in  his  Jjafm-yards  and  Ptemises,  over  eight 
acres  of  Grass,  which  has  been  much  improved 
thereby. 

Boylstone ; Mr.  llobert  Stone  has  22  acres  of  Meadow, 
very  well  made,  by  John  Dowdswell,  who  was  paid 
three  Guineas  per  acre  for  the  érround-work,  exclu- 
sive of  Carting ; the  Flood-gates,  Hatches,  Ale, 
&c.  cost  2/.  per  acre,'  besides  a large  and  substantial 
main  Sluice,  which  cost  45/.  and  is  calculated  to 

* command  40  acres  in  all,  the  whole  of  which  is  in- 
tended to  be  watered.  This  Meadow  beihg  cióse  eat 
inOctober,  the  cuts  are  elearedup,  and  advantage 
taken  of  the  fírst  floods  afterwards,  and  the  watering 
is  continued,  with  proper  intervals,  tbro*  all  the 
winter ; in  the  beginning  of  March  tbe'Sheep  and 
Lambs  are  turned  in,  and  after  a watering,  the 
Milch  Cows,  until  about  the  12tb  of  May,  wben, 
after  another  wetting,  it  is  laid  for  Hay,  and  mowed 
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in  six  weeks  after,  1$  ton  (30  x1201b.)  to  ti® 
acre;  aflet  a slight  wetfing,  the  Edish  pro  ves  aban* 
dant,  and  excellent  for  the  Miloh  Cows.  This 
Meadow  has  enabled  a much  more  profitable  sjstem 
to  be  pursued  on  Mr.  S/s  Arable  Land.  It  is  for* 
tanate  for  bimself  and  (be  Country,  that  Mr.  S.  did 
uót  give  way  to  the  persuasión  of  a Gerrtleman, 
who  having  bad  a boggy  Meadow,  watered  without 
being  raised  at  all,  and  been  Torced  to  abandon 

' the  watering,  on  beariug  of  Mr.  S.’s  intentions,  rodé 
séveral  miles  on  parpóse  to  dissuade  him  from  at* 
lcmpting  Irrigationl  Such  is  the  nnforlunate  efféct 
of  mistakes,  in  the  principies  or  applicatian  af  any 
new  Art,  that  is  to  be  introduced ! 

Brailsford;  Mr.  Edward  S.  Cox,  has  96  acres  watered 
ftom  by  catchf-work,  from  the  Wash  of  the  Townj 
the  II  acre  piece  next  the  Town,  tt  Spring-fed  from 
the  lst  of  April  to  the  15th  of  May,  and  in  less  than 
six  weeks  cuts  two  tons  (40x  1201b.)  of  Hay  per  acre ; 
iheafter-grsiss  is  usnaíly  fed  down  three  times,  and 
the  watering  begtm  at  Chrfeímas,  and  continúes 
whenever  there  is  water,  through  the  W ínter. 

JJrislingcote,  E of  the  Yillage. 

Burrow  Fields  in  Walton ; Mr.  Robert  Lea,  by  nreans 
oftemporary  cuts,  turns  the  Wash  of  bis  Yards  and 
Fremises  over  eight  acres  of  Land,  frequently  chang- 
ing  the  cuts,  and  has  found  the  improveraent  so 
great,  that  when  I was  there,  be  was  extending  these 
cnts  into  another  Field. 

Caldwell  in  Stapcidiill ; Mr.  Tbomas  Moss  and  others. 

Church  Gresley ; Mr.  Danjel  Fletcher. 

Croxall;  Mr.  John  Garman  of  Broad  Field  Farm,  has 
34  acres  watered,  which  were  drained  some  time 
previously  : it  is  mostly  grazed  by.  his  Daily  Cows. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  William  Garraan  of  Persal  Pils,  was  intending, 
wben  I was  th'ere,  to  water  18  acres  frora  tbe  large 
eid  Marl-pit  Pond.  Tilomas  Príricep,  Esq.'  lias 
also  sorfle  irrigated  Meadows,  1.  believe. 

Cttbley ; Mr.  William  Morley  of  Brook  Farm,  i m.  S. 

Cnlland  in  Brailsford ; Mr.  William  Cox  has  more 
than  50  acres  watered  by  catch-work,  well  done  and 
managed  ; great  part  of  this  Land  was  boggy  and 
foul  in  the  extreme,  it  has  now  but  very  few  Rushes, 
and  na  Sedge-grass  TuSsocks : 20  acres  of  it  is 
always  grazed,  because  snbject  to  Soramer  Floods ; 
near  two  tons  of  Hay  per  acre  are  cot  from  the 
remainder,  at  fall  six  weeks  lying. 

Derby  Hills,  in  Castle  Donnington  Parish,  E of  Tíck- 
nall:  Mr.  Thomas  Tliompsonand  Mr.  David  Tom- 
linson,  about  1805,  di  verted  Ticknall  Brook,  and 
made  nine  acres  of  good  eatch-work  Meadows. 

Doyeridge;  Mr.  Thomas  Rowbottom  of  Ley  Hall,  has 
12  acres  of  Meadow,  made  abeut  1805,  by  Edward 
DowdsweH,  which  are  pretty  well  laid  up,  and  are 
free  of  aquatic  Wceds.  Mr.  \l.  begins  in  October 
or  November  to  water,  and  continúes  tiU  near  the 
end  of  March,  then  feeds  with  Ewes  and  Lambs, 
but  8ometimes  with  Dairy  Cows,  which  last  answer 
admirably  in  their  Milk  : it  is  nstially  laid  for  Hay 
from  the  20th  of  May  to  the  15th  of  July  (six  or 
eight  weeks),  and  large  Crops  are  cut,  of  good  qua- 
lity : then  the  Meadows  are  wetted  if  tho  season  is 
dry,  and  fed  with  Cows  in  the  Autumn. 

Ednaston;  at  Spinneyford  Brook,  formerly,  very  ill 
done  and  abandoned,  see  page  458. 

Hales  Green  in  Shirley  ; Mr.  Joseph  Alien,  a catob- 
work  Meadow. 

Hartsiiorn;  Mr. John  Gloverat  Short-haries  Farm,  $m. 
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V 

S of  the  Town,  a catch-work  Meadow.  Tb ornas 
Hass&U,  Esq.  ten  acres,  watered  in  the  W Ínter, 
Spring  feed  with  Sheep,  from  April  lili  the  middle 
of  May  ; afterwards  mow  ton  per  acre ; Autumn 
feed  with  Sheep,  which  are  noi  rotted  b y this  inri- 

. gated  Grass,  in  Spring  or  Autumn ! — Mr.  WiUiam 
Ravens  has  ten  acres  watered,  \m.  N W of  the 
Towh. 

Jngleby;  Mr.  Robert  Charles  Grcaves  has  17  acres  of 
catch-work  Meadow,  made  in  1789,  having  been 
previously  coid  Swerd,  highly  ridged  up  ; it  was 
first  Under-draiued,  and  then  ploughed  twice  and 
cross’d,  and  was  then  levelled  by  a sort  of  Horse- 
shovel  four  feet  wide,  which  moved  the  earth  from 
the  ridges  to  the  furrows,  afler  which  the  ridges 
were  deep  Ploughed,  and  Linied,  and  Manured, 
and  the  whole  was  sown  with  Grass*sceds,  and  when 
swerded,  the  cuts  were  formed.  It  is  watered 
during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  montbs,  from  the 
Fish-ponds  above,  which  are  fed  by  small  slreaxns 
from  Pastures  and  YVoodlands  : no  Spring  feeding, 
but  mow  usually  about  the  first  weck  in  July,  1{ 
ion  per  acre  of  very  good  Hay,  but  rather  too 
coarse  for  welUfcept  Nag  Horses  : the  After-grass  is 
fed  by  Sheep,  and  the  rot  has  never  been  ex  per i- 
enced  in  consequence!,  since  some  síagnant  places 
were  better  drained,  by  deepening  the  Irrigation 
Cuts.  No  Manure  has  been  laid  on  this  Meadow 
since  it  tras  formed,  and  the  present  Crops  are  better 
, than  ever. 

Kings  Newton  ; several,  see  Melbornc . 

Kirk  Ireton ; Mr.  John  Rensham  óccupies  several  small 
Fields  E of  the  Town,  belonging  to  Charles  Hurt, 
Esq.,  which.  since  about  tbe  year  1770  bave  been 

watered 
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watered  in  catcb-work,  with  the  Wash  of  the  Townt 
and  produce  snrprizing  Crops  of  Grass. 

Knivetofi  ; tlie  Rev.  Williani  Hurd,  a catch-work 
Meadow. 

Longford ; Edward  Cote,  Esq.  had  40  acres  formerly, 

i y 

of  fíat,  boggy,  impcrfectly  formed  Meadows,  sec 
p.  459 ; at  first  (hese  produeed  tons  of  coarse  Hay 

per  acre,  but  in  a few  years  tilia  becarae  so  coarse  as 
to  be  of  no  valué,  except  on  a small  parí,  which 
happening  to  have  been  laid  more  np,  had  ira- 
proved  in  its  herbagc : only  three  acres  are  now 
watered,  occasionplly,  with  the  Wash  of  the  Farra- 
Yards.  On  the  discontinuance  of  the  watering,  the 
fíat  Meadows  were  drained,  and  are  so  much  im- 
provéd  thereby,  that  they  now  carry  two  beasts  to 
an  acre. 

Lullington;  Mr.  T bomas  Moorehas  70  acres  of  watered 
Meadow,  which  were  first  drained,  and  parí  of  the 
works  made  under  John  Litherland,  the  rematado* 
under,Th  ornas  Rushton,  who  also  manages  tbem : 
some  parts  are  3pring-fed,  and  mown  in  ten  or  ele- 
ven weeks  after.  Mr.  «Joseph  Smith  of  Woodficlds 
Farm,  has  13  acres  of  Meadow  made  by  Thomas 
Litherland,  ¡n  1801, .which  answers  well,  Mr.  John 
Ward  has  four  acres,'  made  by  Thomas  Litherland. 

Marchiugton,  in  Staffordshire;  S and'SE  of  the  Town, 
are  scveral  watered  Meadows,  some  of  them  made 
many  years  ago. 

Markeafon;  Francis  N.  C.  Mundy,  Esq.  lias  33  acres 
of  Water* meado w9  which  wcre  made  under  the  late 

4 

Tilomas  Riley  from  Sh ropshirc,  and  which  ap- 
peared  to  double  the  valué  of  the  Land  ; at  present 
it.ia  let  to  an  lnn-keeper  in  Derby.  Mr.  M.  seemed 

to 
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10  ftiok,  that  cbycy  Water-meadows  witt  io  timo 
becoroe  rosby ; and  he  had  heard,  thal  it»  Hay  eon- 
fributed  to  the  breakiñg  of  Che  wínds  of  bad  and 
hnnter  Horses,  which  he  seemed  to  believe  to  be  pro- 
bable. About  a furlong  N E of  Mackworth  Chttreb, 
a Gate  sbntting  acuosa  the  Brook  to  pen  it,  ín  the 
manner  of  the  single  opper  Gate  of  a Lock  on  Ca- 
líala, raises  the  water  occasionally  for  a Meadew  of 

11  acres,  which  Mr.  M.  had  made  for  the  late  Mr. 
T bomas  Smith  bis  tenant,  now  Mr.  William  Smith, 
but  lieing  very  flat,  and  tbe Panes  being  50  orOOyaids 
widej  befare  the  water  could  get  again  off  the  Grass,  it 

• becamc  so  coarsc  and  rushy,  that  tbe  water  ing  of  it  is 
now  discqntimied,  except  while  very  thick  in  floods, 
by  way  of  manuring  it. 

Measbam;  the  late  Josepb  Wilkes,  Esq.  amongothers 
' of  his  spirited  improvements  in  ibis  Parish,'  which 
ha  ve  been  slightly  noticed  at  page  363,  soon  after  the 
year  1793,  constructed  a Síaice,  and  a spacions  car- 
riage  for  the  water  of  tbe  Mease,  orSwepson  Brook,  at 
the  Meashaiq  and  Hinkley  Turnpike-road,  carrying 
it  nearly  on  a lcvel  past  Ilot  (where  the  Ashby-deda- 
Zouch  Canal  now  passes  over  it  on  a sunk  culvart) 
and  forwards  to  some  poor  Lands,  called  the  Upper 
Heaths,  in  the  S E part  of  Measham  Parisb,  where 
the  Works  for  watering  a large  range  of  Fields  in  a 
very  good  style,  were  constructed,  and  with  a corres- 
pondíng  degree  of  improvement.  In  pursuance  of 
Mr.  W.’s  Will,  this  part  of  his  Estate  was  sold, 
and  George  Moore,  Esq.  of  Appleby,  who  had  some 
years  befare  sustained  an  Action  against  Mr.  W.  on 
account  of  these  Meado ws,  as  already  meotioned, 
p.  468,  became  the  purchaser  of  the  greater  part  of 

these 
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{hese  McadotS)  and  has  still  farther  irapioved  thetn, 
and  waters  them,  to  tbe  fnll  extent  of  Mr.  Wükes’s 
original  and  great  designs. 

. Mr.  Moorehas  notr  120  acres  of  irrigated  Meadowsia 
Measham,  and  lets  to  Mr.  Robert  Proudraan  of  liot  70 
acres,  consistlng  of  watered  and  upland  Meadows,  on 
tbe  CoáUmeasures,  without  anj  Buildings  but  a Bam, 
at  5/.  per  acre  ihroughout ! Who,  after  auch  an  exara* 
pie,  should  hesitate  on  adopting  tbis  raost  capital  of 
improveménts  l 1 saw  tbe  Sheep.  in  these  Meadows  in 
jNovember  1809,  tbe  Autumn  rotting  of  Sheep  on  them 
being  unknown.  Edwerd  Mammalt,  Esq.  (tbe  Grand* 
son-in*Law  and  snccessor  of  Mr.  Wilkes)  has  con- 
structed  some  very  good  catcb  -water  Meadows  on  tbe 
Ssideof  theTown,  and  availed  birnselfof  its  Sewers 
and  drainage  into  tbe  Wiliesley  Brook. 

f t 

i 

Melborne*  about  theyear  1793  Mr.  Francia  Robinson 
. employed  John  Bartram  to  erecta  main  Sluice  across 
tbe  Brook,  about  100  yards  below  Melborne  Mili, 
and  since  that,  a double  one  about  $ m,  below  tbe 
new  Bridge  S E of  Kings  Newton,  has  been  erected 
(whicb  cosí  80/.)  and  another  on  tbe  Wilson  Brook, 
that  joins  tbis  Slream,  by  means  of  which  Sluices 
and  Streams,  Bartram  has  constructed  the  following 
Meadows,  in  Melborne  Parish,  viz.  for  Mr.  Johq. 
Brigg  11  acres,  Mr.  Williara  Cárter  11  acres,  Mr* 
William  Drake  11  acres,  Mr.  William  Dunicliff  12 
acres,  Mr.  J ohn  Earp  20  acres,  Earl  Moira  25  acres, 
Mr.  Francis  Robinson  50  acres,  Mr.  Thomas  Robín* 
son  14  acres,  Mr.  William  Taylor  16  acres,  Mr« 
John  Wrigbt  11  acres,  and  some  others  smaller 
quantities ; the  general  Works  beingi  at  the  joint  ext 

pense 
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pense  of  the  above  Occupiers  of  the  Lands  (thoogh 
Tenamts  ai  Willy  and  their  Lendlords  contribnting 
nothing,  I undefctand),  and  the  parflcnlar  Works 
fbr  watering  each  persoo’s  Land  was  done  at  their 
own  expense,  nnder  Bartram,  vho  also  continnes  to 
manage  the  w lióle  b y the  help  of  two  roen,  at  the 
tale  of  4 f . per  acre  yearly,  and  a qnart  of  Ale,  with 
small  Beer  each  man  per  day,  shile  scouring  out 
the  Cots  and  attending  the  water : the  watering  is 
begun  in  Noverober,  and  continued  lili  the  first  of 
May,  Spring-feeding  not  being  practised ; and  every 
other  year  ihey  are  mown  about  the  first  of  Joly, 
yíelding  l£  ton,  or  rather  less  per  acre,  of  good  Hay; 
the  Aftermath  being  fed  by  Dairy  Cows,  and  on  the 
altérnate  years  they  are.  grazed  afier  May-day  by 
these  Cows,  tlirough  the  Sumiller,  and  with  Horses 
and  Sheep  occasionally  ; tbe  latter  are  invariably 
rotted , and  are  therefore  purchased  fronr  Sherwood 
Forest,  ánd  fatted  off  each  year,  both  Ewcs  and 
Lambs*  Mr.  Francis  Robinson  dresses  bis  Mea- 
dows  every  other  year,  with  15  three-horse  Cart-loads 
of  Dung  per  acre. 

Bcfore  these  improvements  were  altero pted,  the  Vale,' 
which  is  very  fíat,  was  boggy,  mshy  ancLflaggy,  and 
the  expense  appeared  too  great  for  the  Farmers,  to  lay 
np  the  Beds,  in  the  perféct  manner  which  they  ought 
to  ha  ve  been,  particularly  near  the  Town  where  they 
began,  and  these  are  said  not  to  bear  the  water  so  well 
as  they  do  lower,  in  Kings  New  ton. 

I could  not  but  lament,  when  viewing  these  Mea- 
dows,  to  see.such  meritorious  exertions  on  the  part  of 
Tenants,  so  inadeqqately  seconded,  as  in  this  case,  and 
lieartily  wisb,  I could  be  the  meaos  of  showing  to 

the  • 
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the  Owners  of  these  Lands,  the  necessity,  whether  con* 
sidering  their  own,  or  Tenañts’,  or  the  Country’s  inte* 
rest,  ofeither  bearing  the  expense  of  Iaying  up  these 
Mcadows  in  an  éífective  manner,  or  of  granting  ade* 
quate  Leases,  on  condition  of  snch  being  done  by  the 
Tenants,  the  general  Works  appearing  tó  be  very  ade* 
qnate,  and  substantially  done,  and,  as  well  as  the  Iaying 
of  the  Fields  into  proper  shapes,  and  raising  good 
Fences,  which  are  the  most  expensive  and  considerable 
of  the  difficulties,  in  making  new  W ater-meadows,  in 
most  iuclosed  situations. 

Mellor;  Samuel  Oldknow,  Esq.raises  the  Cess-pool 
Water  from  his  Cotton-Mill  Apprentice-House  and 
Works,  by  a Chain-pump,  to  water  a sraall  Pad- 
dock,  and  the  reraainder  is  carried  in  W ater-carts  to 
irrígate  his  Pasture  Land,  and  from  which  much  be* 
nefit  is  perceived. 

Mickleover ; Mr.  Samuel  Rowland  has  a ineadow  SE  of 
the  Town,  washt  or  irrigated  by  its  Drainings,  which 
he  Spring-feeds,  and  afterwards  cuts  two  tons  of  Hay 
per  acre:  anotber  washt  Meadow  W of  theRoad,  is 
less  i m pro  ved  by  watering. 

Newhall;  Mr.  John  Wiihnallof  Brislingcote,  has  a 
watered  Meadow  here. 

* 

Newton-Soiney ; Mr.  John  Mellor  of  Barton  Banks,  on 
the  Hartshorn  Brook,  made  a small  Meadow  in  a 
pretty  good  style,  in  1807. 

Oakthorpe ; {m.  S W in  Measham,  is  a watered  Mea- 
dow. 

Osmaston ; J ohn  Berrisford,  Esq.  of  Osmaston  Cottage, 
has  four  acres  of  catch*work  Meadow,  S W of  the 
Derby  and  Ashburne  lload,  which  he  Spring*feeds, 
and  in  si?  or  eight  weeks  after,  cuts  one  ton  and  a 
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half  of  Hay.  The  Seeds  of  Docks  and  other  Weeds¿ 
brought  down  from  same  fbul  L&nds  and  DUches 
above,  give  much  troable  in  Weeding.  A part  of 
this  Meadow  appearing  hide-bound  and  poor,  some 
yeais  ago,  it  was  ploughed  over,  and  the  furrows 
tben  turned  back  by  hand,  taking  away  a fiirrow 
here  and  there,  to  make  room ; by  wbich  process  it 
was  cured  of  this  defect,  and  much  iraproved. 

At  the  south -east  end  of  the  Town,  1 saw  a Field  washt 
by  the  Water  from  a Farm-yard,  &c*:  and  near 
TinkePs  Ion,  another  watered  m a very  complete 
catch-work,  from  the  Water  of  the  Turnpike-road. 

Fackington;  in  the  intermixed  Lands  of  Derbyshire 
and  Leicestershire;  in  this  Parish,  there  are  several 
watered  Meadows. 

Farwich ; for  £ m,  below  the  Town,  and  150  yards 
wide  on  each  side  of  the  smali  Brook,  the  Meadows, 
belonging  to  10  Farms,  have  been  watered,  time  im- 
meraoñal,  in  rather  a rude  way : they  begin  in  Au- 
tumn,  as  soon  as  the  crops  of  After-grass  are  off,  and 
theSprings  from  the  Limestone  Hills  above,  begin  to 
buistout,  and  continué  until  the  beginning  of  May, 
never  taking  off  the  water  in  the  interval,  and  yet 
the  grass  is  pretty  good,  and  with  very  few  aquatícs 
intermixed  : two  large  Springs  that  usually  burst  in 
the  Autumn  from  the  projecting  4th  Limestone 
Rock,  £ of  tbe  Chnrch,  and  are  dry  all  the  Suromer 
(Yol.  I.  p.  505),  are  esteemed  .to  be  warmer,  and  do 
more  good  to  the  Meadows  near,  than  the  water  of 
the  Brook.  Some  who  don’t  Spring-fced,  mow 
twice  in  the  conrse  of  the  Summer,  and  get  three  tons 
of  Hay  per  acre : the  Hay  from  tbese  Meadows 
usually  sells  at  3L  per  ton,  but  in  the  Spring  of 
1808  it  felched  Six  Guineas.  Sir  Richard  Levinge, 

an 
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- an  Irisfa  Baronet,  is  the  principal  Proprietor  of  these 
Meadows.  It  seeras  surprising,  thatso  obvious  an 
improvementas  this,  bad  nol  spread  more,  and  long 
ago  beca  rae  general,  in  similar  situations. 

Radburne;  Mr.  John  Arnold  has  19  acres  watered, 

S W of  the  Chnrch,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Wragg  22  . 

- acres,  1 m.  S of  the  Church. 

Rarenstone;  Messrs.  Robert  and  Richard  Cresswel!, 
faave  35  acres  of  Meadow,  on  a dayey  Gravel  Soil, 
which  tbey  Spring^feed  by  Ewes  and  Lambs,  and  • 
afterwards  mow  lf  to  2 tons  of  Hay  per  acre,  the/ 
their  water  is  rather  deficient  in  quantity. 

Risley;  the  Rev.  John  Henlock  Hall,  has  four  small 

. Meadows  S W of  the  Town,  washt  by  its  Drainings, 
roade  by  John  Trig  in  1807 ; they  seem  rather  too 
flat,  bnt  for  occasional  thick  water,  this  is  a less 
evil,  than  wliere  greater  quantities  of  clear  water  are  to 
be  used. 

Rodsley,  in  Longford;  Mr.  Sampson  Holland  has  a 
Meadow. 

Rosliston  ; Mr.  Samuel  Killingsly  has  a Meadow,  \m. 
W of  the  Town. 

Sapperton ; Mr.  Henry  Yates  has  a Meadow. 

Shirley ; Mr.  William  Thompson  at  the  Common,  had 
a Meadow  formerly;  Mr.  Wooley  of  the  Oíd  Park, 
a Meadow,  made  by  John  Dowdswell. 

Sfapenhill;  Mr.  Tilomas  Lea,  has  15  acres  of  watered 
Meadow. 

Sndbury;  Mr.  William  Fearn,  of  Mackley,  has  a 
Meadow. — Lord  Vernon  has  seven  acres  of  Meadow 
S E of  the  Hall,  watered  for  sereral  years  past  from 
the  snrplus  of  a Reservoir  in  the  Park,  fed  by  a 
earriage  twd  miles  long,  the  streara  of  which  is  much 
too  small  to  efiectually  water  this  Meadow,  which 

nevertbe- 
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nevertheless,  is  sitúate  just  bclow  the  bead  of  a verjr 
large  Pond,  whénce  it  might  and  ougbt  to  be  irri- 
gated  effectually.  \m.  W of  tbis,  bis  Lordship 
has  16  acres  of  watered  Meadow,  formerly  in  hand, 
but  now  let  to  Mr#  Joseph  Stanley  ; tbe  beds  here  are 
seyen  yards  wide,  and  much  too  fíat ; Burnet,  Meadow- 
sweet,  Crow-foot  and  Hard-lron  prevail  in  conse- 
quence,  wbere  the  best<Grasses  only  ougbt  to  be 
foand,  and  the  produce  is  in  consequence  deficiente 
and  inferior,  to  wbat  tbe  comrnand  of  water  here 
might  ensure,  on  a properly  raised  Meadow. 

Tibshelf ; Mr.  Benjaniin  Chambers,  at  the  W end  of 
the  Town,  has  several  catcli- water  Meadows,  yer y 
well  contri  ved  and  executed,  for  using  the  wash  of 
tbe  Town  and  the  Roads. 

Uttoxeter,  Staffordshire ; Mr.  Thomas  Goodrich  and 
Mr.  Anthony  Rudd  have  several  good  watered  Mea- 
dows, S E óf  the  Town. 

Walton  on  Trent;  Mr.  John  Garner  has  a Meadow. 
Wessington  in  Crich;  Mr.  Thomas  H ¡11  of  Holly- 
llouse  has  a Meadow,  near  to  Lindow  Lañe.  ' 
\Villingtoh,  {m.  N W of  tbe  Town  ; a Meadow. 
Wilsley;  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  about  1780,  made  8 
* 1§  acre  catch-work  Meadow  N of  tbe  Town,  since 

a — 

whicb,  a bigh  Enibankraent  for  the  Ashby-de-la- 
Zouch  Rail-way  bas  been  made  across  tbis  Meadow,; 
and  cut  it  in  two,  and  when  two  Culverts  made  under 
it,  at  the  sides  of  th<e  Vale,  to  carry  water  to  the  lower 
parís,  werc  so  very  iropropcrly  done,  that  they  soon 
after  fell  in,  and  rernain  yet  in  that  state ! to  the  no 
small  disgrace  of  the  Company,  and  by  which  the 
watering  of  that  part  is  entirely  prevented.  The 
'upper  Meadow  is  Spring-fed  til!  tbe  beginning.  of 
May,  and  mown  at  the  end  of  July ; the  crops  are 

but 
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bul  míddling  on  the  flatter  partí,  wbich  are  rusby, 

I 

' on  a cía yey  soil. 

Windley ; Mr»  Robert  Datíah,  in  1809,  constructed  a 
substancial  sluice,  for  raising  the  valer  of  the  Tum- 
ditch  Brook  to  water  a Meadow  £ of  his  House. 

When  the'  vcry  great  advantages  reaped  from  Irriga  - 
tion  in  most  of  the  above  cases,  are  considered,  it  is 
mucli  to  be  lamcnted,  that  many  Valleys  having  good 
opportunities  for  this  improyemcnt,  remain  in  askame* 
fully  neglected  state,  as  at  Barton-fiélds,  Ednaston, 
Milton,  Repton,  &c.  &c.  t and  that  a vast  many 
others  might  be  furtherand  highly  im  pro  ved,  by  mak- 
ing  use  of  the  streams  tliat  now  run  uselessly  thro’  them» 


Jleservoirs  Qn  a large  scale  have  not  yct  been  coft- 
structed  in  this  District,  for  the  purposes  of  Irrigation, 
as  recommended  by  William  Jessop,  Esq.  of  Butter- 
ley  Hall;  seeMr»  Pitt’s  Staffordshire  Report,  p.  118* 
but  I hope,  that  when  the  many  streams  that  now  run 
idle,  shall  be  applied  to  this  most  beneficial  purpose 
of  producing  vcry  large  grass  Crops,  perpetually,  mth- 
out  manurey  that  the  further  extensión  of  so  benefi* 
cial  a System  will  be  cntcred  on,  by  reserves  óf  water, 
expressly  made  for  this  purpose. 


Pl§ns  of  Mcadows,  and  estímales  of  expense,  l haré 
not  attempted,  tlunking,  that  no  one  should  attempt 
to  set  out  or  constrnct  a Meadow,  who  had  not  seen 
many  such,  and  by  that  roeans  have  become  practf- 
cally  acquaínted  with  the  subject;  but  as  tbiswould' 
be  often  attended  with  much  delay  and  expense  to  Far- 
mers  who  have  opportunities,  and  ajredisposcd  to  adopt 
this  improvement,  the  best  way  in  this  case  (as  in 
OBRBT.voii.il.]  íi  Draining), 


i 
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Draining),  is  to  calHn  íhe  aid  of  some  Profesional 
Man,  as  observed,  p.  46? : at  the  same  time,  the  pe- 
rusa!  of  Mr.  Smitirs  Workon  the  subject,  airead  y 
qupted,  migbt  be  proper,  both  to  learn  somewhat  of 
the  general  principies  on  which  Water-meado ws  shóuld 
be  constrocted,  and  the  best  modes  of  subsequent  ma- 
nagement. 

Clauses  in  Acts  oj \ Parliament  for  promoting  Irri- 
gations— I am  not  aturare  of  any  such  applying  to 
Derbyshire;  ñor  does  it  appear  from  Mr.  William 
Pitt’s  Surveys,  that  it  is  knowit  in  StafFordshire  or 
Leicestershire,  or  in  any  others  in  this  part  of  Eng- 
land,  altho’  practised  thirteen  years  previous  to  the 
date  of  the  latter  Report,  m Bedfordshire,  at  the  time 
of  Inclosure6,  as  Mr.  Batchelor  has  slightly  hinted 
in  his  Report  on  that  County,  page  488,  but  without 
any  adequate  account  or  commendation  of  the  deüsign 
of  tbus  removing,  what  he  considcrs,  page  493,  to 
be  foremosi  in  the  impediincnts  to  the  adoption  of  this 
improvement,  viz.  “ the  intermixtnre  of  property, 
ánd  the  opposing  inlercsts  of  various  parties and  as 
little  6eems  to  be  geijerally  known  on  the  subject  of 
these  Clauses  or  Proceedings,  1 hope  that  I shall  be 
excused  for  intrbducing  some  account  of  them  in  this 
place. 

The  very  considerable  difficulties  and  expenses, 
which  attended  the  cutting  up  of  the  existing  Farms 
and  Fields,  and  in  leveiling  oíd  Fences  and  Ditcfaes, 
and  making  new  ones,  raising  Roads  topass  the  new 
Water-c&rriages  under  them,&c.  &c.  on  the  late  Duke 
of  Bedford’s  Estate  in  Woburn,  when  he  cornmenced 
his  extensivo  Improvements  there  by  Irrigation  (as 
mentibned  page  460),  suggested  to  His  Grace  the  pro* 

priety 
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íety,  of  lessening  or  preventing  these  in  future,  in 
the  newly  inclosed  Laads  in  the  adjoining  Parish  of 
Crawley,  wbich  belonged  principally  to  him,  and  for 
the.  Inclosufe  of  which  an  Áct  was  (lien  soUciting) 
by  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  the  utraost  extent 
of  these  Improvements,  there,  as  well  as  the  best  di* 
rections  for  all  the  main  Drains,  before  the  Comrais* 
sionersshould  set  out  (he  Roads  and  Brooks,  or  considec 
of  their  Allotments  ; and  in  consequence,  I received  di* 
rections  from  His  Grace,  to  survey  and  level,  and  mark 
out  all  such  principal  lines  of  Feeders,  Cuts,  and 
Drains  throughout  the  Parish,  as  coold,  in  any  event* 
appear  necessary  or  useful  i and  in  the  mean  time» 
some  additions  were  suggestcd  by  me,  in  the  usual 
Clause  inthe  Bill,  directing  the  Commissioners  to  set 
out  Drains,  wliich  were  revised  by  Mr.  Thomas  Stone, 
His  Grace’s  Surveyor  and  Commissioner,  and  received 
the  sanction  of  the  Legislature» 

The  Land. Surveyor  afterwards  appointed  by  th t 
Commissioners,  as  he  prtíceedcd,  ascertained  and  laid 
down,  by  bine  dotted  Unes  on  his  Map,  all  my  irriga* 
tion  and  Draináge  Lines,  and  which  the  Coramission» 
ers  so  far  approved,  as  to  make  those  Unes  the  exact 
boundaries  of  their  Allotments  to  the  different  Proprie- 
tors,  except  in  one  or  two  instances,  where  some  pro* 
per  sized  Fields  might  be  madc  beyond  these  lines, 
and  yet  allow  of  the  cutting  and  fencing  of  the  pro- 
posed  Carriage  Unes,  without  material  loss  in  fencing, 
or  the  forming  of  improper  sized  or  shaped  Fields* 

A further  portion  of  the  low  Lands  having  come  to 
His  Grace,  by  Purchases  and  Exchanges,  1 plróceeded 
afterwards,  under  his  di  rections,  to  lay  out  and  fence  the 
whole  of  bis  Allotments,  wilh  a view  to  the  fnture  lrri* 
gation  of  the  whole  space  withiu  the  upper  lines  of  Car- 
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riages,  carrying  the  same  views  to  the  subdivisión 
Fences,  and  making  proper  cnlverts  and  arches  under 
all  the  Public  or  Prívale  Roads,  at  or  before  the  time 
that  such  Roads  were  for  raed,  and  under  the  Gato» 
ways,  with  proper  pnddled  Walls  and  Heads  for  affix- 
ing  Slnices  at  a foture  time,  against  all  such  arches  as 
appcared  ever  likely  to  necd  them,  for  flooding  the 
adjoining  Fields,  or  conveying  the  water  forwards  to 
others : in  short,  looking  forwards  in  all  works  then 
perforraing,  like  Roads,  Arches,  Fences,  &c.  to  the 
utmost  possible  use  of  the  water:  His  Grace  and 
myself  being  at  the  same  time  wéll  aware,  that  the 
quantity  of  the  Crawley  water  was  not  adequate  to 
water,  even  a quarter  of  the  space  thus  included,  at 
any  one  time  effectnally,  but  having  thus  made  provi- 
sión for  carrying  the  water  With  alraostequal  facility  to 
ány  one  Field,  ofseveral  scores,  thoee  whose  soils  and 
situatiorís  in  the  several  Farms,  best  suited  them  for 
permanent  Meado ws,  mightbeso  appropriated,  and  the 
ttmporary  irrigalion  of  Lands  intended  to  be  broken 
upagain,  might  be  practised,  and  from  which  (eveo 
the  watering  of  Sccds  in  a course  of  aration)  Hk  Grace 
expected  to  derive  consideiable  advantages. 

The  progress  of  these  Works,  and  the  prospecta  they 
opened,  appeared  so  very  satisfactory  to  Hk  Grace, 
that  when  Bills  were  preparing  for  the  Inclosures  of 
Ridgemont , Maulden , Houghton*  Jtegis9  in  the 
Spring  of  1796,  he  directed  me  to  digest  and  prepare 
more  particular  Cía  uses  for  similar  Surveys  and  Allot- 
fnents  to  be  made,  with  a view  to  the  most  extended 
and  varied  system  of  Irrigation  that  was  practicable  in 
tbose  Parishes,  in  which  he  possessed  a great  majority 
of  the  Property  ; the  Clauses  so  prepared,  met  the 
fcpprobatioq  of  the  other  Prqprietors  and  of  the  Legis- 

lature, 
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tature,  witli  only  some  slight  verbal  variittions  fironi 
each  other.  That  for  Maulden  E of  Arapthill,  whert 
His  Grace’s  roost  striking  Agricultural  Improveraents, 
by  Draining,  Irrigating,  Marling,  &c.  &c.  weic  after- 
wards  made,  being  as  follows  (p.  15  and  16  of  the 
printed  Act),  viz. 

And  whereas  certain  parís  of  the  Parish  of  Maul- 
den might  be  greatly  im  proveí!,  and  con  verted  by  Irri- 
gation  or  Watering  into  valuable  Meadow  Land,  if 
the  waters  of  certain  Springs,  Rivulets,  andBrooks,  in 
the  said  Parish,  were  at  times  diverted  and  carried 
along  thedeclivity  of  the  IliUs,  in  Carriages  or  Ditches 
on  the  proper  levels,  for  such  purpose;  and  whereas 
, such  Carriages  musí,  in  some  instances,  in  their  course 
to  tbe  Land  intended  to  be  watered,  pass  through  and 
over  the  Estate  and  Lands  of  other  persons,  and  in 
some  instances  through  oíd  InclosureS : and  whereas 
certain  Lands  within  the  said  Parish,  might  also  be 
greatly  im  pro  ved  by  pro  per  and  competent  Drains  or 
Ditches  Being  cut  and  continued  through  the  Valleys 

and  lowest  Ground  ; be  it  therefore  eriacted,  that  the 

✓ 

said  Cotaraissioners,  shall  and  niay  direct  and  appoint 
some  competent  person  (making  him  a reasonable  com-  , 
pensation*  fof  his  trouble  therein)  to  take  the  levels, 
and  examine  the  practicability  aml  extent  of  the  im- 
provements,  which  may  be  raade  by  Irrigation  and 
Drainage,  within  the  said  Parish  of  Maulden,  and  to 
report  the  same  to  the  said  Commissioners,  who  shall 


« 

* Aithough  regularly  apjwintcd  by  the  different  Commissioners  in  the 

above  three  Parishes,  to  level  and  «et  out,  the  extensive  Irrigation  and 

/ / . , 

Drainage  Lines  and  Works,  under  these  Clauses,  and  which  were  fiilly 
adopted  and  acted  on  in  their  Allotments  and  Awards,  it  is  but  justice  to 
xnyteíf  to  State,  that  no  demand  was  ever  made  by  me,  ñor  was  any  oflér 
nade  by  these  Cosum*ioners,  of  the  least  remuneration  for  these  Services* 

ji3  be 
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be  and  are  hereby  aulhorized  and  empowercd,  to  scour 

ont,  deepeir,  straighten,  divert,  alter,  change,  raisé, 

sink,  or  embank  all  or  any  of  tbe  ancient  Brooks,  Ri- 

▼ulets,  Springs,  Ditches,  and  Watcrcourses,  wtthin 

ihe  said  Parish,  for  thc  purposes  aforesaid,  and  to  set 

out,  appoint,  construct,  and  make  all  such  new  Car- 

• 

riages,  Ditches,  Tronches,  Drains,  Tunnels,  Bridges, 

Water  Gates,  Sluices,  and  Daros,  as  well  in,  through, 
over,  and  upon  tbe  Lands  and  Qrounds  hereby  in- 
tended to  be  divided  and  inclosed  as  aforesaid,  as  ib, 
over,  tbrough,  and  upon  any  ancient  Inclosures,  ot 
othcr  Lands  or  Grounds,  witbin  the  said  Parish,  or 
across  and  under  auy  Public  or  Prívate  Road,  as  tliey 

. «hall  judge  nccessary,  for  thc  purposeof  irriga! ingor 

* 

draining  any  of  the  Lands  and  Grounds  hereby  in- 
tended to  be  divided  and  inclose^,  which  from  their 
mtuation  may  be  capable  of  such  improveroent ; and 
tbe  said  Goimnissioners  are  hereby  aulhorized  and 
reqnired  to  raake  such  satisfaction  as  they  símil  tliink 
proper,  to  the  Proprietor  or  Proprietors  of  such  ancient 
Inclosures,  and  other  Lands,  not  hereby  intended  to 
be  divided  and  inclosed,  for  any  damage  done  to  their' 
Lands,  in  tbe  constructing,  niakirig,  and  maintaming 
of  any  Carriages,  Ditches,,  Watercouises,  Tronches, 
Drains,  Tunnels,  Bridges,  Water  Gates,  Sluices,  or 
Daros,  in,' through,  or  thereon  ; and  the  sakl  Commis- 
sioners  shall  apportion  and  assess  thc  expense  of  satis- 
faction  for  damage  done  to  the  oíd  Inclosures,  and  of 
the  digging,  making,  and  constructing  of  the  necessary 
Carriages,  Ditches,  Tunnels,  Drains,  Bridges,  Water 
Gates,  Sluices,  or  Dams,  for  tbe  parpóse  of  convey- 
ing  the  water  upon  and  taking  the  saíne  again  off  the 
Land  as  aforesaid,  upon  such  of  the  said  Proprietors  to 

* t 

wbom  thc  said  Lands  shall  be  allotted  and  belong, 

in 
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ín  proportion  to  the  benefits  their  Estates  wvll  severally 
derive  from  such  Irrigation  and  Drainage,  and  tbe 
rnoney  so  assessed  $hall  be  levied  and  recovered  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  money  for  the  parpóse  of  passing 
this  Act,  and  carrying  the  same  into  execution,  is 
hereinafter  dirccted  to  be  levied  and  raised ; and  the 
said  Commissioners  are  hereby  authorizcd,  in  and  by  , 
their  Award  hereinafter  vnentioned,  to  órder,  direct» 
and  appoint,  at  whose  expense,  at  what  time,  and  in 
what  manner  the  said  Carriages,  Ditches,  Tunncls, 
Drains,  Bridges,  Water. Gates,  Sluices,  Banks,  Dams, 
and  other  requisites  fpr  Irrigation  and  Draining  shall 
thereafter  severally  be  repaired,  scoured  out,  cleansed, 
maintained  and  rencwed,  and  at  what  times  and  in 
what  proportions  the  said  Water  shall  be  used  by  the 
several  Proprietors  for  the  parpóse  of  irrigation  as 
aforesaid ; and  the  several  Proprietors  of  Lantl  irri- 
gated  as  aforesaid,  and  their  respective  servants,  shall 
thereafter,  at  such  times  as  the  said  Commissioners  v 
shall  in  their  said  award  direct,  have  free  access  in,  to» 
and  apon  the  Estates  of  any  other  person,  doing  how- 
ever  as  titile  damage  as  may  be,  and  keeping  and  pass* 
íng  along  upon  the  banks  of  such  of  the  Carriages» 
Ditches,  Rivulets,  or  Brooks,  which  bring  or  convey 
the  Water  to  or  upon  their  respective  Lands,  and 
along  the  banks  of  such  Drains,  Ditches,  or  Brooks  as 
convey  the  Water  from  or  off  the  said  Lands,  for  the 
purpose  of  opening,  shutting,  or  regulating  the  Water 
Gates  or  Sluices,  ór  of  removing  any  obstructíons  to 
thfe  course  of  the  Waters.” 

When  the  Commissioners  for  Maulden  Inclosure 

\ 

were  proceeding,  in  pursuañee  of  the  above  Clause, 

a 6top  was  attempted  to  be  put  to  the  whole,  by  the 
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Agents  of  a Lady,  a Life  Proprielor  of  tbe  Site  of 
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an  ancient  and  disnsed  Water-mili,  in  an  adjoining 
Parisb,  who  had,  it  was  contended,  tbe  right,  wbich 
it  Mas  determined  to  asscrt,  of  atany  time  rebuilding 
her  Mili  (tW  quite  down  for  a grcat  raany  years  be- 
fóte),'and  taking  all  the  waters  without  diminution, 
wbich  it  was  intended  tbos  to  apply  to  Irrigation, 
The  parties  were,  however,  brougbt  lo  consent  to  sub- 
mit  tbeir  claim  to  tbe  Commissioners,  and  abide  their 
deterraination ; and  in  conseqnencc,  an  allotment  in 
l¿and  vas  given  in  exchange  or  bar  of  this  claim,  to 
parties,  who  could  not  in  any  way  but  tbis,  nnder 
thesanefion  of  the  Act,  ha  ve  bcen  so  bound,  per- 
haps,  as  tbe  Law  (orrather,  perfaaps,  its  absturd  con- 
strnction  in  favonr  of 1 MiU-owners)  now  stands,  as 
to  have  made  it  prudent  to  bave  proceeded  witli  tbese 
improvements. 

In*  IIoughton-Rcgis,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  Dunstable 
Cbalk  Hilts,  tbe  provisions  of  the  C lause,  for  taking 
strips  of  intervening  oíd  Inclosurcs,  in  exchange  for 
«ther  allotments  of  Land  (after  due  not  ice),  in  order  to 
cany  forwards  tbe  upper  Cuts  or  Carriages  on  the  pro- 
per levels,  to  opeii*field  Lands  bejond  them,  wcre 
acted  on,  in  twoor  three  instances,  and  for  new  Drains 
in  the  lowest  grouud  in  other  oíd  Inclosures : and  it  so 
fcappened,  in  all  tbese  four  Parisbes,  Crawley,  Ridge* 
moht,  Maulden,  and  Houghton-Rcgis,  after  tbe  set- 
ting  out  of  the  Allotments,  that  tbe  few'Proprietors 
wbo  had  Allotments  made  to  tbem  below  the  water- 
levels,  from  not  being  impressed  with  bigh  notions  of 
tbe  benefits  to  be  deri ved  from  tbe  use  of  tbe  Water, 
but  listening  rather  to  tbe  ill*directed  advicc  of  otbere, 
solicited  the  Commissioners  to  assign  the  entire  right 
and  use  of  the  Water  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
cbarge  him  with  all  expenses  incurred  in  consequen  ce 

of 
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of  the  Claases  relaiing  thereto;  and  thus  did  Hit 
Grace  become  possessed,  b y the  Commissioners’ 
Awards,  of  Che  undisputed  right  at  any  tíme,  of  carry- 
ing  Irrigátion  into  effect,  over  scveral  hnndred  acres 
of  land,  in  great  part  ready  prepared  for  thepurpose: 

I heartily  wish,  tbat  500  spirited  Improvers  in  Eng- 
latid,  had  similar  facilities  of  extending  tbis  improve* 
xnent!  and  sball  conclude  tbis  digression,  by  remark* 
ing,  on  the  extraordinary  circumstance  of  Mr.  Batche* 
lor  being  entinely  silent,  in  bis  Bedfordshire  Report, 
on  the  powers  thus  acquired,  and  oh  the  Meadows  ao 
tually  forraed  under  ibero,  in  each  of  thesefourPá- 
risbes,  except  on  the  since*abandoned  Meadow  in 
Ridgemont,  the  improper  mention  of  which  I havc 
already  aliuded  to  in  page  462. 

. That  Jfater-mills  are  often  u a dreadfoi  nuisance” 

* 

to  the  Agriculturist,  cannot  be  doubted,  and  in  the 
examination  ofseveraldistricts  in  England,it  has  struck 
me,  that  the  annual  valué  of  damage  done  to  adjoining 
Lands,  much  exceeds  the  groas  rental  of  the  Mills ; in 
this  and  other  monntainous  Counties  the  damage  sos* 
üvnedis  comparatively  small,  to  what  it  is  in  flatter  Coun» 
tries,  partly  owing  to  the  rapid  falla  of  the  Valleys,  not 
admitting  of  Mili-daros  pcnning  so  far  back,  but  more, 
firom  the  System  that  prevails  in  such  districts,  of 
placingthe  principal  Weir  in  tiie  Brook  or  River-course 
itself,  and  conducting  only  a small  Goit,  Lead,  or 
Feeder  therefrom  to  the  Mili,  cióse  along  the  side  of 
the  ,high  ground,  with  a talj.  sluice  or  shuttle  at  the 

i _ 

entrance  of  sucli  Goit;  by  which,  floods  are  shut  en» 
tirely  out  of  the  Goits  or  Mill-dams,  and  are  forced  at 
once  over  the  Weirs,  and  pnrsue  their  natural  channels, 
instead  of  such  being  conducted  into,  and  frequently 
svrelling  the  Mill-dams,  and  causing  them,  asevery 

nigbl’s 
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night’s  water  also  does,  in  numeróos  places,  to  rise  rcrjr 
near  'to,  if  not  actually  to  overflow  tlie  surfaecs,  of 
acres  of  Yaluablc  Lands,  which  are  tbereby  rendered 
oseless  swamps* 

Large  Tfeirs‘}  of  difficult  and  expensive  erection, 
are  seen  acrois  soipe*  of  ttie  Rivers  in  tbis  district,  as 
ín  Allsaints  in  Dcrby,  ai  Bel  per,  of  á very  complete 
kind,  as  mehtioncd  page  398.  Át  Matlock  Bath 
Cotton  and  Papcr-Miils,  which  last  is  coíivex  down 
tbe  stream,  instead  ofop  i t,  as  is  more  comraori,  &c. 
At  Ftirnace*tnill,  near  Jow-hole  in  Bagsworth,  I saw 
a circular  fVcfr  or  Well-fall,  which  is  an  admirable 
eontrivance  for  letting  down  waste  waters  from  any 
beight,  without  wear  or  damage:  their  constroction  b 
described  in  tbe  article  Canal > in  Dr.  Rees*  Cyclo- 
pxdia. 

In  the  article^bove  referred  to,  published  in  1805, 1 
suggested,  and  detailed  a Plan  for  Improting  a Val • 
ley,  by  destroying  the  mischievous  Dams  of  thepresent 
Wfcter-mills,  thro’  a considerable  length  of  a Valley, 
and  forming  new  cuts  nearly  on  the  level,  along  each 
sideof  the  Valley,  for  considerable  distances,  with  prd- 
per  and  sccure  Weirs  and  Well-falls ; from  which 
elevated  new  Cuts,  more  effective  over-shol  Mills 
might  be  suppliéd  than  the  present  ones,  and  with 
fcuch  inconsiderable  portions  of  the  water  now  con* 
éuraed  or  let  down  by  ihem,  that  ampie  quantitics 
would  remaní  for  Irrigation  and  for  supplying  Canals, 
in  many  instances. 

lt  may  not  be  improper,  while  I am  on  this  sub- 
je ct,  further  to  mention,  that  in  1800,  W.  P.  Taunton, 
£sq.  having  just  then  purchased  a large  Water-mili 
on  tbe  Avon  Rircr  at  Ringwood,  in  Hampshire,  on 
the  adrice  of  Mr.  Wüliam  Sraitb,  projected  a Scbeme, 

and 
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and  gave  the  necessary  n otices  for  an  Act,  for  carry- 
ing  into  eflect  an  exte nsive  Plan  of  the  above  kind, 
in  which  it  was  proposed  lo  suffer  tbe  whole  of  the 
River  to  be  diverted,  wb  ene  ver  necessary,  into  two 
spacious  Canals,  cut  along  the  sidcsof  the  (lilis,  from 
the  tail  of  the  Mili  next  above  Ringwood*mill,  to  tlie 
comraencement  of  the  Daño  of  that  next  below  it, 
from  whence  several  thousand  acres  might,  if  I mis* 
take  not,  have  been  efiectually  watercd,  which  wcre 
then  arable,  and  even  waste  lands,  sorae  of  them  : 
asking  in  return,  a small  per  cen^age  on  the  Jmproxe - 
ment  only,  that  such  water  might  elfect,  and  cora- 
mencing  only,  after  it  shonld  actually  have  been  ex- 
perienced,  according  to  rates  to  be  ascertained  by 
Coramissioners  to  be  named  in  the  proposed  Act,  and 
according  to  principies  and  regulations  therein  to  be 
provided,  as  well  as  for  all  necessary  Exclianges  and 
Alterations  of  the  Property  in  the  Valley,  for  laying  it 
out  to  tbe  roost  pcrfect  advantage  for  watering.  Allbo' 
nothing  further  was,  I.believe,  done  in  this  businesé, 
1 lament,  that  the  press  of  matter  relating  to  this 
County,  wilUnot  permit  of  prpserving  here,  a copy 
of  the  whole  of  Mr.  T.’s  printed  Prospectas,  or  Pro- 
posáis  made  to  the  Land  Owners  in  Ringwood,  &c. 

I ñatead  of  bringing  Miü-dams  cióse  to  the  MiU- 
buildings,  as  is  often  done  in  the  South,  to  endanger 
oversetting  them  by  any  slip  of  the  Earth,  and  roak» 
ing  them  alvvays  damp,  a considerable  length  of  cióse 
planked  Trunk  is  here  generally  laid  thro’  the  bank  or 
Dam-head,  mucli  below  the  fullhead  of  water;  and  an 
upright  trunk  rising  therefroni,  cióse  to  the  Mili  wheel, 
has  tbe  penstock  in  it,  from  whence  thé  whecl  is  sup* 
plied. 

At  Jo  whole,  a small  streara  from  the  opposite  side 
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of  the  Goyte  River,  is  conveyed  into  the  Dam  b y an 
inverted  Syphon  of  Iron  Pipes.  Grcat  lengths  of 
Wooden  Trougbs  were  ni  ade,  supported  on  T restles, 
for  bringing  a collateral  sircara  into  the  Dam  at  Mili* 
houses,  S óf  Wirksworth.  Largé  Water  Wheels,  of  51 
fcet  diameter,  are  in  use  at  Corabs  in  Chisworth : Kel- 
stedge  Wlieei  in  Ashover,  is  35  fcet  diam.  At  Chedle- 
ton,  in  Staffordshirc,  very  large  undershot  Wheels, 
without  any  coyerings,  are  in  use  on  the  Cburnet  River. 

At  Castleton,  the  only  Soke¿mill%  or  that  at  which 
the  Tenants  of  the  Manor  are  coropelled  to  grind  their 
Corn  and  pay  toll,  yet  remains,  which  1 heardof  iu 
Derbyshire. 

Wind-mills,  soroe  of  them  of  considerable  dimen- 
sión», are  in  use  in,  Alderwasley,  Alfreton,  Asbburne, 
Belper,  Bclpb,  Bolsover,  Bredsall,  Calow,  Chelaston, 
Chesterfield,  Clown,Codnor,  Dále-Abbey  (Hag),  Heage, 
Heanor,  Horsley  (Park),  llkeston  2,  Kilburne,  Kni- 
taker,  Long- Eaton,  Losco,  Melborne  2,  Mickleover, 
Ncwbold,  New  Brampton,  Newhali,  Ockbrook,  Pinx- 
ton,  Plesley,  Ripley,  Riseley,  Shipley  (Wood),  Sraal- 
ley,  Spiíewinter  (Span-car),  Smithsby,  South-Norman- 
ton,  Spinkbill,  Swatbwick,  Temple- Ñor  man  ton,  Tib* 
sbelf,  West  •Hallara,  Whittington,  Wirksworth,  &c. 

' by  which  á good  deal  of  the  Flour  of  the  District 
isground. 

Wilhin  a few  years  past,  Sleam«engine  Flour-raills 
have  beeií  erected  at  Blackwell  (Park-mill),  Dronfield, 
Measham,  Mosborougb,  Pinxton,  Wirksworth,  &c* 
principally  as  auxiliarles  to  Water-milis,  in  the  Sum- 

• raer  seasons,  when  Water  is  short. . The  Mili  in  Mea- 

. 

• sham  was  contrived  by  the  late  Joseph  Wilkes,  Esq. 
to  work  only  during  the  nigbt,  by  the  same  Steam» 
engine  which  during  the  day  works  a Cotton*mül. 

The 
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«The  Millwrights  whom  I noted,  are  Mr.  William 
Molesdale,  of  St.  Werberg,  Derby;  Mr.  J.  Nailor,  of 
Whittington,  and  Mr.  Snowden  Topham,  of  St.  Alk- 
mund,  Derby. 

The  Steam-tngine  Makers , the  .Butterley  Corapany 
at  Ripley,  Mr.  James  Fox,  of  St.  Mary,  Derby, 
Mr.  William  Molesdale,  of  St.  Werberg,  Derby, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  of  Amover. 

I saw  no  inslance  of  Irrigaling  from  the  NavigabU 
Candis  in  this  County,  ñor  any  kind  of  Machinery 
used  to  raise  Water  for  wafcring,  except  at  Mr.  01d« 
knoVs,  at  Mellor  Mills,  page  477. 
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EMBANKMENTS. 


THE  low  yaluable  Meado ws,  subjcct  to  be  oycr- 
flowcd  by  the  sudden  rúesof  the  Dove  RWery  have  been 
mentioned,  page  176,  and  I have  farther  to  remark 
here,  that  a general  system  of  Embankmg  this  River, 
and  all  its  collateral  Streams,  on  the  principies  explained 
by  a Píate  in  Mr.  W illiam  Pitl’s  Leicestersbire  Report, 
p.  21 3,  with  the  addition  of  proper  Sluices  or  cióse* 
sbutting  Val  yes  througk  tbese,  aboye  each  collateral 
Stream  for  letting  ont  the  water  accnmolated  by  Rains 
or  soakage,  so  soon  as  the  Ftood  has  subsided,  and 
with  other  Sluices,  in  proper  sÜuations  for  letting'  in 
the  Flood  Waters,  occasionally,  when  raost  charged 
with  Soil,  and  the  Crops  are  off  tbeground,  to  depo* 
sit  their  Sediment  or  Warp , could  not  fail  of  im» 
proving  these  Mcadows  in  a hígh  degree.  The  whole 
of  the  Vale  of  the  Trent  across  this  County,  and  the 
lower  part  ofthe  Vale  of  the  Derwent,  aíre  in  like  man» 
ner  subject  to  be  flood ed,  but  less  frequently  than  that 
of  the  Doye  : yet  here  also,  Embankraents  would  prove 
yery  serviceable.  Mr.  Pitt  státes  (p.  213)  that  he  did 
not  meet  with  any  Embankments  against  Floods  in 
Leicestersbire  ; he  must,  however,  have  overlooked  the 
small  Brook  which  goes  down  from  Castle  Donnington 
into  the  Trent,  which  is  embanked,  wbere  it  crosses 
the  London  Road,  as  most  Travelicrs  to  Derby  must,  I 
think,  have  observed. 
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The  Earl  of  Harrington  raade  sorae  attenlpts  about 
the  year  1790,  to  embank  his  Paddocks  in  Elvaston, 
against  the  Floods  of  the  Derwent,  but  the  same  wa& 
not  offectually  doneuntil  1807» 

At  Burrowash  Mili,  an  island  of  several  acres  in  the 
channel  of  the  Derwent  is  embanked ; at  Great  Wilne 
I also  saw  Embankmenls  against  the  Flootk  of  tfaú 
River, 
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INDEX  AND  GLOSSARY. 
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[ Note.  Where  no  Volume  is  eSpressed,  the  Second,  or  present  one, 
- . is  ro^ant.] 


ABELE  or  White  Poplar  Trees,  244. 

Acknowledgments  of  the  Repórter,  to  the  Contribiitors  of  Information, 

» » 

Preface  xii,  and  p.  20. 

Acoras  sown  for  Plantations,  2 55 — not  approved,  280.  / 

Acre,  Rood,  and  Perch,  statute,  is  in  general  use  m the  County,  3. 
Acres  in  the  County,  I.  76 — of  each  Soil,  I.  312— of  each  River's  Drain- 
age,  1. 489.  ' , ' 

Agents,  for  the  Landed  Property,  were  not  Lawyers  until  lately,  2. 
Alder  Hedge-wood,  91 — Trees,  244. 

Allotments  in  Parliamentary  Inclosures,  suited  td  future  Irriga tión,  463. 
Ant-hills  are  rare  in  Derbyshire,  Mosa-hillocks  not  such,  403,  Nóte. 
Apple  Trees,  214,  and  215.  # ■ * 

Arable  Land,  how  managed,  94.  * 

Architects,  a List  of,  8. 

Arsesmart  or  Persicary,  an  Arable  Weed,  100. ' 

Artificial  Grasses  cultivated  in  Arable  Fields,  156, 161. 

*— ■ , the  Irrigating'of  these  proposed,  484. 

Ash,  Hedge-wood,  91— Underwood,  233 — Trees,  245. 

Ash  Timber  injured  by  peeling,  332. 

— — injures  Hedgfcs  whcn  felied,  a Remedy  proposed,  260. 

Ashes  of  Coáls  and  Peat  as  Manure,  245,  439,  and  448. 

Asp  or  Aspen  Trees,  24 6# 

Ass-balls,  made  of  the  Ashes  of  green  Weeds,  358. 

f 

, BALANCES  for  weighing  Sacks  of  Cora,  &c.  66. 

Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  Trees,  246. 

Barberry  Bushes,  causíng  the  Blight  of  Cora  ? 90,  267,  Note. 

Bark  of  Alder,  245. 

of  Ash  and  Ebn,  332. 

* «i 

of  Oak,  on  the  peeling  and  selling  of,  &c.  S$1  and  33 5* 

©f  Spanish  Chestnut,  266. 

— of  WiHow,  268. 

dckby.  ▼oí»»  ii.]  K k Bark* 
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Bark-peeling  or  strippmg  Tools;  331. 

• Barley,  on  the  cultivation  of,  125. 

Barn  Floors,  of  Woodf  Plaster,  Brick,  Stone,  ¿cc.  IT. 

Basket  and  Whisket-making,  262. ' 

t t 

Bastard  Limestone  or  Dunstone,  unfít  for  Línje-burning,  I.  273, 44 
Batter-docks  or  Butter-burs,  Weedá  m Grass  JLands,  178. 

Beans,  on  tlie  Cultivation  of,  132,  and  209. 

Bedfórdshire,  severa!  particulars  of,  introduced  heré,  and  why,  Pre- 
face, ix. 

v 

Beech  Underwood  and  Trees,  246. 

/ 

Beech  Woods  without  Underwood,  none,  236. 

Beesam  twiggs  and  handles,  from  Underwood,  234. 

Beet-root,  on  the  Cultivation  of,.  151. 

Begging,  the  strolling  of  Oypsies,  &c.  ought  to  be  atippressed,  308,  Note. 

Bend  Leather,  very  good  raade  in  Yorksliire,  338. 

Benefit  or  Friendly  Societies,  Numbers  of,  and  of  tlieir  Members,  34. 

Bents  or  Ray  or  Rye-grass,  or  the  Cultivation  of,  160. 

Bilberry  Siems,  and  Berries,  on  the  Mours,  344* 

Bind  or  Mari,  found  in  the  Coal-measum,  I.  446,  II.  407. 

Birch,  Hedge-wood,  91 — Underwood  Cuttings  for  Beesams,  234  and 
i 292 — Trees,  247.  ' 

Birch  Wine,the  process  of  making  at  Overton,  áte.  217. 

Bird-lime,  manufacture  of,  90,  and  251. 

Black  Land,  the  Heathy  parts  of  the  Moors,  343. 

Black  Oats,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  128  and  405* 

Black-thorn,  or  Sloe  T*ee,  89  and  247. 

Black  Twitch,  or  Kessell,  a Weed  in  Arable  and  Grass  Lands,  100,  901» 
Bleeding  of  Ftrs  after  pruning,  how  far  injurtous,  294. 

Blend  Corn,  or  mixed  Crops,  121  and  132. 

Blue-beds  of  miM  Liinestone,  in  the  Magnesian  Rock,  1. 157  and  408* 

II.  409. 

Bogs  and  Mosses,  the  District  described  in  which  they  abound,  I.  300 — 
a List  of,  II.  348. 

Bogs,  on  the  nature  and  drainage  of,  347. 

Bogs,  on  their  proper  treatment  after  draining,  396. 

Bog-moss,'  grey,  in  Peat  Bogs,  348.  x 

Boiling-pease,  .peculiar  Soils  for,  139. 

Bomb-rerfflet,  or  Irish  Potatoes,  cultivated,  153. 

Bone  Mills,  for  crushtng  of  Bones  for  Manure,  449L 
Sones  used.as  Manure,  44R 

Boot-rack,  a useful  one,  8.  N 

. Boeing  for  S pringa,  early  practhed  in  Derbyshire,  389» 

Borne 
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Borers  for  Mining,  Draining,  &c.  1. 318,  and  IL  63. 

Bounds  of  the  County  of  Dertiy  described,  I.  2. 

Box  Club,  see  Friendly  Societiet. 

Breaking  up  of  Orass  Lands,  *203. 

Breast-ploughs,  Paring-spades,  or  Floteing-shovels,  61,  402  and  40 5. 
Breweries,  public  ones,  127.  ' 

Briars  and  Brambles,  hurtful  to  hedges,  88. 

Bricks,  of  unusuajly  large  or  small  dimensions,  62. 

Bricks  for  Building,  where  made,  I.  445, 452 — for  Draining  of  Land, 
L 453. 

* / 

Bridges,  an  account  of  -the  principal  ones  in  thé  County,  22. 

Bríning,  steepingor  pickling  of  Seed  Wheat,  115. 

- Broad-leaved  Plants,  improper  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  197. 

Brocoli  cultivated,  210. 

Brooks  and  Rivera,  straightened  and  sloped,  398. 

Broom,  on  Commons  and  Sandy  Land»,  nearly  useless  here,  358. 

Broom.  or  Beesam  Staves,  frem  Underwood,  234. 

Bruisers  for  Corn,  58. 

Buck-wheat,  on  the  Cultivatio'n  of,  185. 

Building  Materials,  prices  of  some,  20. 

■ Stone,  Ashler  or  Freestone,  Quarries  of,  I.  418— Pricetof,  423» 

Buildings,  Houses  and  Farms,  &c.  8. 

Bullace  or  large  Sloe  Bushes  in  Hedges,  89.  . 

Bull-fronts,  Sedge,  Hard  or  Tussock-gráss,  177, 363. 

Bull-heads,  unburnt  Lime  Cores,  415.  ' 

Burnet,  in  dat  coid  Meadows,  480. 

Burnt  Earth  or  Clay,  as  a Manure,  448. 

Bush-harrowing  of  Meadows  añd  Pastures,  187. 

Butter-cups  or  upright  Crow-foot,  a Weed  in  Grass  Land,  196. 
Button-moulds  of  Bone  and  Horn,  manufacture  of,  452. 


CABBAGES,  on  the,Cultivatioñ  of,  140  and  209. 

«Canal  Boats,  Regulations  for  Gauging  and  Registering,  I.  1821 
Canals,  are  important,  for  transporting  Timber,  316. 

. — , how  they  may  beconnected-with  Irrigation,  490. 

Cank-stones,  hard,  for  repairing  Roads,  1. 229  and  440. 

Cannel  Coal,  where  procured,  I.  352. 

Carlock  or  Wild  Mustard,  an  Arable  Weed,  100.  , 

Carnation,  Pink,  or  Pert-grass,  in  Meadows  and  Pastares*  863. 
Carrets,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  150  and2lO. 

Carrots,  wild,  Weéds  in  Arable  Laiids,  100* 

Cara,  or  low  Irish  Carta  for  one  Horse,  61. 
ti*-  - Kk2 


Carts, 
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Cam,  Onc-h ene,  dw  ikc  of,  59- 

Cj«t-troa  Oreos  Mt  bjr  the  fire«de,  are  ¡n  general  ose,  1?, 

Cast-írun  Sick<<attb  are  m ose,  67. 

Catde-crib*,  ín  Yards,  rerotring,  68. 

Catde,  lceepíng  of,  bow  aflkttdbylndworcs  75. 

Catde  poods,  or  Meen,  Drínkíng  Qtfcrni,  &c.  L 493  and  495L 
Careros  tn  che  Roclo,  a List  of,  L 292. 

OdarTree^pfaated.  247. 

Cdlevy,  Shows  óf,for  Premínm»,  213. 

Ceas-pools,  for  Sewer»  and  Drama,  212,454,  and  477. 

ChafT-catte!»  and  fitravr-eptten,  56. 

Cbamomile-lloiren,  os  the  Coltiration  of,  169,.  * 

Charcoal  from  Undowood,  &c.  235. 

Charnwood  Forest,  Lácescershiie,  novr  Inrloáng,  355. 

Cbtrrj  Orehards,  215. 

Cherry  Trees  and-Orctards,  215. 

Cherry,  wild,  very  durable  and  useful  Timber,  248. 

Chestnut  Trees,  see  Honesmd  8f>an'ub. 

Chickrweed,  aa  Arable  Weed,  100,405,  and  413.  ' 

Chicoiy  or  Wild  Succory,  cuhinted,  167. 

Chimaey-pieees,  of  Derbydúre  Marides,  L 413, 414,  and  494. 

■■■  , inlaid  wíth  SeOmu  of  the  Strata,  7« 

Chimney-swceping  Machine»,  early  in  pse,  69. 

— — — tops  of  Stone,  L 458 — Pots  fdr,  448. 

China,  or  fine  Earthen-ware  Factoría,  1. 447. 

Churcha,  oeir  ona  mach  wanted,  L 94 — two  latríy  consecrated,  !«»• 
tm,  preface,  20,  and  Cbrútdrmrcb  in  Necdwood,  355. 

' , Church  Leases  of  Lands,  3.  . 

^Churos,  construction  of,  68. 

Cider,  Perry  and  Yinegar-making,  89  and  214. 

Cinquefoil  Grasa,  cuttírated  formerhr,  150. 

Circular  Weirs  or  Weü-Falls  for  Mill-dams,  8cc.  490. 

Císterns  or  Troughs  of  hewn  Stone,  1. 495 — where  made,  L 432 — prices, 
1.434. 

» 

. Cüuisa  in  Acts  of  ParUament  reladng  to  Irrigattoa,  482. 

Clay  as  a Manure,  416 — burnt,  406  and  448. 

Clay,  burnt  for  Roads,  1. 456. 

Clay  Soils,  1. 148  and  181— of  difiera*  sorts,  L 303  and  447» 

Climate  Of  Derbythlre,  described,  !.  95. 

Clipt  Hedges,  neat,  by  the  Roads,  &c.  87. 

Clobheads  or  Hárd  Irons,  Weeds  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  194» 
ClpudbenyPiantSi  on  the  Moors»  344. 

Ctorerh 
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Clovcr,  broad  or  red,  156— Dutch  or  white,  15& 

Cío  ver-ley  3 or  Grass-eeeds  of  one  or  more  years,  156. 

Ciuster-berry  Plants,  on  the  Moors,  344. 

Coat-ashes,  a useful  Manure , much  neglected,  186, 414,  and  448. 
Coal-pits,  a List  of 500  such,  1.  188. 

, are difieren* properties often  from  the  Lands,  L 187,339, and 

351.  • 

— j , the  mode  of  letting  them,  1. 182. 

Coals,  different  sortsof,  described,  1.  185  and  187. 

— the  mo4e  of  seiling  them,  &c.  1. 182,  340,  and  341. 

*: ; working  them,  1.  188  and  341. 

Cockle,an  Arable  Weed,  100. 

Cocksfoot  Grasa,  189. 

( * ■» 

Coke-burning  in  an  únproved  way,  L 399. 

Cole-seed  or  Rape,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  140. 

Collieries  or  Coal-pits,  a List  of,  1. 188. 

Coltsfoot,  or  Cleats,  a Weed  of  very  poor  or  exhausted  soda,  100. 
Commissioners  on  Inclosures,  their  Ñames,  80. 

Common,  Demesne  or  Qpen  Fields,  a List  of  those  remaining,  177. 
Commons  and  Opeiv  Moors,  a List  of  those  remaining,  341. 

Compbsts  for  dressing  of  Grass  Lands,  8cc.  184  añd  457. 

ContributOrs  to  the  Agricultural  Information  in  these  Volumes,  Pref.  liii. 

■'  ■ ■— to  the  Mineral  Ditto,  I.  Preface,  xvii,  andIL  xx. 

Convolvulus,  an  Arable  Weed,  100. 

t * 

Copingsstones  fof  Walls,  hewn,  Places  and  Prices,  I.  423,  432. 

Copse  or  Spring  Woods,  219. 

Copybold  Lands,  not  numerous,  S. 

Cord-wood  or  Stack’t  Billets,  235. 

Cora,  the  Culture  of,  bow  afiected  by  Inclosures,  74 — causes  of  the 

Scarcity  and  Dearness  of,  suggested,  78,  and  174. 

Cora  Stacks  or  Ricks,  neatly  made  up,  1 12. 

Cottagers,  keeping  Cews,  seldom  practicable,  96. 

Cottages,  on  the  erection  of,  21.  . , 

Cottpn-grass  or  Bog-cotton  Ruth,  348. 

Courses  of  Crops  on  Arable  Land,  102.  N 

Cow-grass,  or  Perennial  Red  Clover,  cultiyated,  163,  at\d  200. 

Cow  Pastures  or  Dairy  Grounds,  190. 

Cowslips,  Weeds  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  196. 

Crab  Trees,  in  Hedges,  89— as  Txees,  248. 

Granberry  Plants  and  Berries,  on  the  Moors,  344. 

Cross-cropping  or  Scriggliqg,  of  Arable  Lands,  IOS  and  112. 

Crowberry  Plants,  on  the  Moors,  344. 

Crojy-foot  or  Butter-cups,  Weeds  in  Gr?ss  Lands,  196,  48fy 

K k 3 Crowstoae, 
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Crowstone,  Ganister  or  Galliard,  a hard  and  geod  Road  Stone,  Pite  df, 
h ISO . 

Crozling,  Caking,  Melting,  or  Smithy  Coals,  where  dug,  L 177,  186* 
and  181. 

Cucumbers,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  211. 

Cnrl  in  Potatoes,  not  so  common  as  formerly,  153. 

Qylindrical  Wheels  to  Carta  and  Wággons,  60. 

í 

DAIRLES,  how  they  are  affected  by  Indoeures,  75. 

Dairy  Grounds,  or  Meadows  and  Pastures  for  Cows,  190,  - 
Daiseys,  Weeds  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  196. 

Dales  or  Valleys,  a List  qf  the  most  curious  or  jmportant  anea,  1. 64, 
and  4'69. 

Dandplion,  p.  Weed  in  Meadows  and  pastajes,  196, 

Darnei,  an  Arable  Weed,  100. 

Dead  branchesof  Trees,  injurious  tothem,  5231. 

r 

Dead,  oeer-burat  or  melted  lime,  is  úseles»,  415. 

Deep  Draining,  often  unneqessary,  395. 

Deep  Fenee  Disches,  for  drainiog  the  Fieles,  86,  391,  and  397. 

Deer  Parts,  if  limed,  said  to  injure  the  Deer,  437. 

Derwent,  the  principal  Derbyshire  River,  described,  1. 171  and  475, 
Dibbling  of  Wheat,  98 — of  Beans,  133. 

Dijls  or  Wrater  Tares,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  134. 

Dishley  or  Huntingdon  Willows,  cultivated,  248. 

Ditches,  tnade  inside  the  Fields  next  Roads,  85— *deep  for  Draining  ,thé 
Lands,  86,  391,  and  397. 

Docks,  Weeds  in  Arable  and  Grass  Lands,  ICO,  177,  193, 478. 

/ 

Double-boarded,  Moulding  or  Earthing  Ploughs,  44.  . , 

Downs  or  Hills  of  short  Grase,  few  in  this  part,  3 55. 

Drained  Bogs,  how  mañaged,  396.  . 

Drainers,  Profeásional,  a List  of,  370,  371,  and  384. 

■—  should  be  employed,  382. 

Draining,  a List  of  Places  where  it  has  been  prajtised,  336. 

Bricks  and  Tiles,  where  made,  1.453  and  454— of  a coffin 

shape,  II.  395. 

is  wante<Í  from  two  distinct  causes,  363  and 370, 

Mills  or  Sluices  for  Water,  61  and  351. 

— — . . . . Ploughs,  44 — the  use  of,  370. 

...  , — f Premiums  proposad  for  Professors  of,  383. 

_,  Pricesof  différent  Works,  385.  , 

- -y  the  principies  of,  and  cautions  necessary  in  setting  it  óutj  3791 
, Toáis  used  in,  63. 

- - - under  the  Acta  fbr  Igcloáng  Parisheij  350*  480.  ' 

Drilling 
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DrflEng  of  different  Crops,  96. 

Drills  for.sowing  Cora,  Tu  mips,  &c.  46. 

Drinking-places  and  Cisterns  for  Cattle,  1. 495. 

JDry  Rot  in  Wood,  not  occasioned  solely  by  stagnant  Air,  6.  v 

Dung  Carta,  an  lmprovement  on,  456. 

Dung,  long  or  short  ?,  which  preferred  for  Manuring,  456. 
Dung-making,  Yarda,  Holea,  &c.  for,  453  and  455.  v 

Dung  or,  Clot  Rakea,  used,  188.  , 

Dunatone  or  Baatard  Limestone,  unfit  for  Lime-burning,  1. 273,  441. 
Dutch  or  white  Clover,  on  the  Cultivatíon  of,  158 — is  not  ao  reliahed 
by  Cattle,  as  ia  generally  aupposed,  159. 

Duty,  or  Tax  on  Draining-bricks  and  Tiles,  ia  impolitic  and  highly  in* 
juríaua,  L 455*  II.  395.  ' 

Dyera*  Weeds,  Widow-wort,  or  Dyera*  Broom,  171 — Woad  or  Wold, 
170— and  Weld,  171. 

EARTHEN-WARE  or  Pottery,  Manufactories  of,  L 449. 

Earthing,  Moulding,  or  Double-boarded  Plougha,  44. 

Eavea  Slates,  for  Thatched  and  Tiled  Roofs,  I.  430,  II.  14. 

Ebbing  and  ñowing  Wells,  I.  288. 

Ecdesiasticaldivisions  of  the  County,  into  Deaneriéa,  Paríahes,  Chapul* 
riea,  I.  93.  x 

Edge-atonea  for  rolling  or  crushing  of  Rape-Seeds,  &c*  1. 435; 

Egg  Pease,  cultivated  in  Gardens,  211. 

Eider,  Hedge-wood,  90  and  287,  Note— Treés,  216  and  249. 

Eider  Wine,  21 6» 

Elipampane  Roots,  cultivated,  172. 

Elkíngton,  Mr.  Joaeph,  hia  Draining  not  very  succesáfful  inBedSf  363*4 
or  in  Derbyahire,  373. 

ElmTrees,  are  injured  by  peeling,  232. 

ElmTreea,  English,  249— Wych,  250. 

Embankments  against  Rivera,  1.488,  11.494. 

Endosares,  See  Inclosvret, 

Estates,  Mapa  of  such  are  very  common  here,  3. 

Eatates,  their  aizes,  pnces,  and  management,  1. 

Expenses  and  Profíts  of  Farming,  40. 

■ ■ ■■■— t-  of  inclosing  Pariahea,  80* 

Extent  of  the  County,  I*  1. 

FALLI NG  of  Trees  in  Woods,  beat  ‘diahing  or  hollowed,  232. 
Fallowing  of  Arable  Lands,  102. 

Farmers,  Characters  of  them,  26. 

Kk4 
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Farm  Account»,  on  the  keepiñg  of,  40. 

Farm  Hbuses  and  Office» , Construction  of,  8. 

Farm  Premise»,  new  ones,  9. 

Farm»,  size  of,  some  of  the  largest  ones,  25.  ■-  ■ 

Fat-hen  or  wild  Spinnach,  an  Arable  Weed,  101. 

Faults  or  fiséures  in  the  $trata,x>ften  throw  out  a lint  of  Springs,  L 501, 
II.  378  and  379. 

4 

Fences  of  Fields,  on  the  planting  and  preserving  of,  88. 

— — conurived  to  tuit  Irrigation,  at  the  time  of  Inclosing, 

482,  484. 

* Fens  and  Marshes,  on  the  Drainage  pf*  L SOS,  11.^50.  . 

Fern  or  Brackefis,  194,  358,  and  437. 

Fertuginous  or  Ochry  Springs  of  Water,  I.  502. 

Ftend,  of  Thomey  Rest-faarrow,  a Weed  in  Grass  Latid»,  195*.  . - 
Filling  up  of  racant  places  in  Spring  Woods,  233.  , 

Filtering  Cistern»  of  Stone,  for  fonl  Water,  1. 434.  , 

i 

Fiorin  Grasa,  Greeping  Bent,  Irish  Grass,  202. 

Fir  Prunings,  servieeable  to  Sheep  in  saowa,  294. 

Fire-bricks  for  lining  Furnaces,  where  made,  1. 451. 

Fire-proof  Buildings,  at  Belper,  dcc.16. 

Fire-stone  for  iining  Furnaces,  &c.  where  dug,  1,1 60,  ,2^2,  228,  and 
431.  ' 


Fish  in  the'Rivftrs,  &c.  1 377  ami  487.  . r 

Flag»,  or  Paviera  for  Floors,  &.c.  a List  pf  Quarries  of,  1. 424 — Price*,  426. 
Flax,  the  Cultivatíon  of,  1681 

/ 

Fleaks,  or  Hnrdles  of  Wood,  235— of  Iron,  .235. 

Flooded  or  wash’t  Meadotvs,  sce  Jrrigatwm. 

0 

■>  PfobcUgate»  for  a MSU,  complete  at  Belper,  398. 

Floods  in  the  River»,  dates  of  some,  4. 487  and  488,  Note. 

Floor»  of  Buildings,  made  of  Plaster,  15. 

Ffoteing  or  parifig  of  Land,  for  bürning,  402  and  405. 

Floteing-spade,  Paring-shovel,  or  Breast-plóugh,.  61,  402,  and  405. 
Fly-preveritives,  on  Turpíp  Crops,  136. 

Foresta,  the  publictmes  badlymjmaged,  315  and  353. 

Forest  pruning,  270 — necessity  of,  283 — practica]  rule»  for,  296. 

■ — a List  of  persona  in  the  Cdünt^  who  practise  it,  277. 

Forest  Trees,  8cc.  of  varióos  serta,  *n  alphabetical  Order,  914. 

Forges,  or  Bar-iron  Faetones,  I.  403.  ' 

Foundries,  for  casting  Iron  Gooda,  1. 404. 

Fox-earth  or  FoX-beneh,~  a ferniginous  barren  Soil,  1. 305. 

Fox-glove,  Polypody,  and  Fern,  indícate  sandy  soil»,  358. 


Freehold  Lands,  most  coi 


. here,  3. 


Freestone, 
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Freestone,  Buildirtg,  or  Ashler,  Quarriea  of,  1.416 — Frises  of^  1.423. 
Friendly  or  Benefit  Societies,  numbers  of,  and  of  their  Membert,  34. 
Fruit-bearing  Trees,  are  slow  growers,  286. 

'Furnaces  for  Iron-smeltiiig,  I.  305  and  397. 

for  Lead-stnelting,-  or  Cupo  las,  I.  382  apd  385. 

Furze-cuttings,  given  to  Caítle,  crushed,  356. 

Furze,  Gorse,  or  Wins,  nearly  useless  here,  356* 

CABJLE-STONES,  ibr  the  ends  of,  Roofs,  1. 433. 

Oarden  or  Park  Seats,  described,  with  a Píate*  207.  x 

Garden-pats,  made  at  the  Potteries,  I.  450. 

Garden  Walto,  with  niches  for  Fruit  Trees,  206.' 

Gardens  and  Orchards,  205» 

Garlick,  wlld,  Ramsóns  or  Rosams,  Weedsin  Grass  Lands,  194. 

Gates  to  FieWa,  Síc.  91. 

Gteaning  or  Leasing  of  Coro,  an  improper  claim  'often  made  for, 
307,  Note.  % 

Good  or  rich  Lands,  vrhere  usually  found,  1. 148,  181,  303. 

Gooseberry,  remarkábly  targe  Trécs,  206 — Shows  of,  2Í3L 
Gorse,  Win  or  Furze,  neariy  useless  here,  356. 

Graperies  or  Hot-houses,  in  Gardens,  206. 

Grasses,  Artificial,  of  mixed  sorts,  cultivated,  1 5U  ’•  ■ 

Grass  Lands  are  Meadow  or  Pasture — how  managed,  174. 

■ ■■  — ■ not  protected  by  Covenants,  39  and  174.  ■"  x \ 
Graveíly  Soils  pf  Derbyshire,  1. 131,  142,  and  143.  ' 

Grave-stones,  where  made,  1. 427.  - N 

Green  Crops,  cultivated  to  be  ploughed  in,  as  Mamirei  452. 
Grindstones,  a List  of  Qnarries  for,  1. 435 — Plices,  L 437. 

Gritstone  or  Freestone,  a List  of  Quarries  and  Pnces,  L 416,  424,  and 
429. 

Grottos,  made  for  displaying  the  Native  Mineral»,  6. 

Grubbing-up,  or  Stubbing  of  Wpqds  and  Plantations  on  gtod  Soils, 
much  wanted,  226,  236,  ánd  261.  ' 

Gypsum,  Kilhs  for  preparing  Plaster  of  Paria  from,  1. 150. 

or  Alabaster,  a List  of  Píts  pf,  and  Pnces,  L 149. 

used  as  a Manare,'  447. 

Haining,  Laying,  or  shuttng-Up  Lands  for  Mowing,  178. 

Hall,  Mr.  filias,  his  fixamhtationsend  Modela  of  the  Stratá  of  the  High 
Peak  Hundred,  p.  x. 

Halls  pr  Mansion-houses  of  Proprietors,  5. 

Hamlets,  Villages,  Townships  and  Towns,  a .List  of,  L 78,  alphabeti- 
cal,  IL  Preface,  p.  1.  • ' 

Hammer,  or  Tilt-mills  for  xftaking  Bar  Iron,  L 403. 

Haüd- 
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Hand-hoeing  of  Cora  and  Rqots,  99. 

Hard  Iron  or  CloMtead,  a Weed  in  GraM  Lands,  194,  489. 

Hard,  Stone,  or  Semi-cannel  Coal,  where  dug,  I.  177  and  187. 

Hares  and  Rabbits,  to  prevent  their  injuring  Plantations,  244,  2 56,  and 
267. 

Hares  destructive  to  Barley,  124 — to  Swede  Turnips,  145. 

Harrowing  and  Rolling  of  Arable  Lands,  96. 

Harrows  for  Arable  Lands,  45. 

Hart,  Mr.  William*s  successful  draining  in  Bed&,  Bucks,  Sce.  371. 
Harvest,  is  rather  late  in  the  Peak  Hundreds,  I.  96,  IL  129  and  179. 
Haver-cake  or  Oat  Bread,  on  the  znaking  and  baking  of  it,  130. 
Haw-thom  or  White-thorn,  in  hedges,  &c.  86,  88 — Trees,  &c.  250. 
Hay-barns,  for  stacking  of  Hay  Crops,  182. 

Hay  Crops,  produce  per  Acre,  182. 

Hay  Harvest,  timeof,  3 97. 

Hay-making,  the  procesa  of,  179. 

Hay-seeds,  of  Stables,  &c.  sown,  160  and  199. 

Hazel,  Nut,  Hedge-wQod,  91 — Undenvood,  233,  250,  287,  Note-— 
Trees,  250. 

Heat,  not  a principal  cause  of  the  benefit  in  Irrigating,  465. 

Heath,  Liug,  or  Ericas,  are  worthless  and  most  detrimental  Plants, 

L 305,  II.  345,  348,  354,  356,  and  413. 

— ■■  ■ - ■ • » — are  exterminated  by  profuseLinjing,  159,437. 

Heaths  and  Downs,  355. 

Hedge-row  Ash  and  other  Trees,  spoil  the  Fences  when  feüed,  a 
Remedy  propoaed,  260. 

» ■■  ■■■  Oaks  and  other  Trees,  73,  227,  257,  and  259. 

- . ...  — PoUards,  and  often  primed  Trees  J grow  very  slow,  291 

and  260. 

Hedges,  clipt,  and  kept  low  and  neat,  87¿ 

Hedges  of  Fields,  85. 

Hedge-6takes  and  Bindings,  from  Undenvood,  234* 

Hemlock  Spruce  Trees,  planted,  251.' 

Hemp,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  167. 

Hen-gorse,  oí*  Fiends,  Weeds  in  Grass  Lands,  195, 

Hide-bound  Grass  Land,  478. 

High  Peak  not  a Moontain  or  Place,  but  a Hundred  of  the  County, 
L 95. 

Hills  and  Ridges  of  high  ground,  Ustsof,  1. 1,  16,  and  11* 

Hoeing  of  Turnips,  Prices,  &c.  137  and  147. 

Hoes,  hand  ones,  62 — Horse  ones,  48. 

Hog-troughs  of  Stone,  where  inade,  L 432, 

Hollow, 
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covered,  or  underDr  ain»,  395. 

Holly,  Hollín,  orHolm,  in  Hedges,  &c.  89  and  253--— Trees,  25L 
Hones  and  Whetstones,  where  procured,  1 . 440. 

i 

Honey<-srackle  binds,  are  hurtful  Greepers  to  the  Hedges» 

Hooding  of  Corn  Thraves  in  the  Field,  125  and  1291. 

Hoóps,  made  from  Underwood,  233#  ■ 

Hops,  iyild  in  Hedges,  88 — none  cultivated,  187. 

Jiornbeam  Treep,  251. 

Hora- tumi ngs,  &c.  for  Manure,  452. 

Horse-chcstnut  Trees,  251. 

Horse-hoeing,  the  Price  of  per  Acre,  99. 

Horse-hoes  for  Arable  Crops,  48. 

Jíorse-shovel,  used  for  levdling  Ground,  472. 

Hot-houses  or  Graperies,  in  Gardens,  205. 

Hot,  or  Magnesian  Lime,  used  in  small  quantities  for  Manare,  witlt 
» advantage,  107,  409,  and  412; 

Hot  or  Warm  Springs  of  Water,  I.  287  and  502. 

Hoving  of  Cattle  by  Clover,  how  prevented,  158,  164. 

Houses,  Halls,  hiansions,  &c.  of  Proprietors,  5. 

Hundjreds  of  the  County,'Parishes  in  each,  1. 78 — Poors  Rates,  &c. m 
each,  II.  34. 

Huntingdon  or*Dishley  Willow,  cultivated,  248. 

Hurdles  or  Fleaks  of  Wood,  234 — offron,  235. 

\ 

I 

IMPLEMENTS  of  Husbandry,  43. 

Improvement  of  an  entire  Valley  by  Irrigatioíi,  &c.  proposed,  490. 
Improvements  of  Estates,  360. 

Inclosures,  cases  of,  by  Act  óf  Parliament,  71,  479. 

Inclosures  of  Parishes,  don’t  injure  their  Poor,  75. 

Inclosures,  their  efFects  on  the  Cultivation  of  particular  Crops,  &c.  74. 
Iron  Fur naces  for  making  Cast  Iron,  I.  396  and  397. 

Iron  Ores  and  Stones,  a List  of  Pits,  L 217,  232,  and40l. 

Ironstone  Grounds,  adapted  to  Oáks,  I.  395,  II.  254. 

Irish  or  Bonib-rennet  Potatoes,  cultivated,  158. 

Irrigation,  an  Account  of  the  Meadows  in  Derbyshire,  468. 

an  ancient  instance  of,  478. 

r at  the  time  of  Parliamentary  Inclosures,  four  instances  of  m 

Bedfordshirp,  482. 

— by  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,in  Bedfordshire,  461. 

■ Reservoirs  for,  481. 

Watering,  Flooding,  or  washing  of  Land,  458. 

Jfrigators,  8 List  of  ProfessionaJ  oues,  460  and  467» 
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Johnstone,  Mr.  John*s,Able  work  on  Draining,  shotdd  bemoreknown, 
373. 

m 

Joist,  Summer  Pasture  or  Leys  for  Cattle,  197, 

• Jusdces  of  the  Peace,  are  ndt  Clergymen  he,re,  as  is  too  camarón,  'L  93. 
Ivy,  very  injurious  to  Trees,  231. 

• 

KHOL  Rabie  Roots,  cultivated,  1.49. 

Knife-cleaning,  a Machine  for,  8. 

LAND  and  Estates,  Prices  of  per  Ao re,  1 . 

Land  Stewards  here,  were  not  Attorneys  until  lately,  2. 

JLanders,  or  Eave-water  Spouts,  14. 

» 

Lapis  Calaminaris,  an  Ore  of  Zjnk,  Mines  of,  1. 496. 

Larch  Trees,  beár  negiect  better  than  any  others,  309,  Note. 

Larch  Trees,  on  the  Planting  and  uses  of,  252. 

Large  Timber  is  unprofctable  in  Spring  Woodv221-r*and  elsewhcre, 

• 315.  " * ‘ 

Large  Trees,  not  proper  subjects  for  the  Pruqer,  222,  290. 

Laundry,  or  complete  Wash-house,  &c.  7. 

Laurel,  as  Underwood  in  Evergreen  Woods,  &c.  253. 

Lavender,  cultivated  formerly  in  the  County,  172. 

Lawyer  Stewards  are  increasing,  2 — Auditors  of  Estates,  41. 

JLaying  Land.  to  Grass,  proceas  of,  199. 

Lead  Mines,  a List  of,  I.  252. 

■ . > ■■■■ , modes  of  wórking,  I.  358  and  366, 

Lead  Ore,  qn  the  dressing  of,  1, 372, — Smelting  of,  1, 38#  and  385, 

■ ■ the  Tithe  of,  1. 365  and  370,  and  II.  3l. 

Leasesof  Farms  and  Lands,  are  fast  decreasing,  35.  • 

m . 

Lentüs  or  Spring  Tares,  cultivated,  134. 

L«y.  Joist,  or  Summer  Pastures,  for  Cattle,  197. 

Lime-ashes,  of  Buxton,  Peak-forest,  &c.  formerly  wasted,  4l 4. 
Lime-kilns,  dimensions  of,  &c»  417,  420,  426,  43 1,  and  440. 
Lime-kilns  and  Wharfs,  where  it  is  purchased  by  Farmers,  á List  o& 
415.  x 

Lime-kilns,  the  prívate  ones  used  by  Farmers,  433. 

Limestone  Gravel,  nene  it  for  Manure,  44 6, 

Iimesttine,  Quarries,  of,  1. 408,  IL  415. 

Lime  Trees,  on  the  Planting  of,  253. 

Ltme-vqrks,or  Sale-ldlna  that  snpply  the  Firmen,  a List  of,  and  Brices, 
415. 

Liming,  for  the  Improvement  pf  Land,  408.  ’ 

Liquid  Manures  for  Washing  or  Irrigariog  Land,  454,  455,  465. 

Liqoorice,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  1 68.  1 

Loamy  Soils,  account  of,  L 304.  Long 


* 
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Long  or  short  Dung  ?,  for  Manuring,  456, 

Lopping  and  Pruning  up  of  Hedgerow  Trecs,  highly  mischievous,  259 
and  291.  , • 

Low  Meadows  by  Rivers,  or  alluvial  Fíats,  L 133,  304,  and  491,  IL  176. 
lx>wk  Grass,  on  the  Moors,  345. 

Lúceme,  on  the  Culúvatkm  of,  103. 

MAGNESIAN  Mud  or  Clay,  is  not  noxious  to  Planta,  185  and  447 — hot 

m 

Lime,  useful  in  small  quántitifes,  107,  409,  412. 

Malt  Offices,  or  Malt-hpuSes,  127. 

Management  of  Estafes,  2. 

\ 

Mánsions,  Houses,  and  Halls  of  Proprietors,  5. 

Manuring,  408 — of  Meadows  or  Mown  Lands,  184. 

Maple,  Hedgé-wood,  91 — Trees,  253.  ' 

. Maps  of  Estate»  and  Parishes,  are  very  common  here,  3. 

Marble  Quarries  in  JDerbyshire,  1. 413— Work»  for  Sawing  and  Polísb- 
ingit,'  1.414  and  427.:, 

Mares-tail,'  or  Marsh  Horse-tail,  a Weed  in  wet  Lands,  348. 

¿Market  or  Sale  Gardens,  208* 

s # , 

Marling  of  Lands,  407v 

Marl-pits,  a List  of,  1. 458.  v * 

Marsh  Horse-tail  or  Mares-tai I,  k Weed  ín  wet  Lands,  348. 

Marygold,  wild,  ah  Arable  Weed,  101.  ' 

Materials  for  Building,  the  Price  of  some,  20.  v'  ~ 

May-Weed,  Dog-fermel,  or  Dog-daisey,  in  Arable  Land,  101. 

Masagan  or  broad  Beans,  cultivated,  209.  * N 

Meadows,  low,  or  Alluvial  Fíats  by  Riveis,  I.  183,  SOI,  and  491,.. 
II.  176.  ' : . 

n 

Meadows  or  Mown  Lands,  howmanagted,  175.  . 

Meadow-9weet,  in  coid  Grass  Lands,  480. 

Measurement  of  Timber,  is  little  understood,  819. 

Members  of  Benedt  Soctettes,  numbers  in  each  finndred,  34. 

Members  of  Parliament  retnmed  for  the  County,  I.  92. 

Mesne  or  Open  Arable  Fields,  a List  of  thosefemaining,  77.  - 
Miidew,  adísease  of  ripening  Wheat  Cróps,  '119,  120,  123. 

Mild  or  puré  Lime,  as  of  Ashover,  Caldon,  Calver,  Crich,  áte.  409. 
Mile-stones,  Stone  proper  for,  L 428.  * 

Milk-vessds  of  Swithland  Slate,  LX8S  and  434— Earthca«4rtii . Pon» 
'theons,  K 450. 

Mill-dams,  on  the  Construltion  of,  489,  491.  ' 

Milbetones,  Peak  or  Gját,  Quienes  of,  L 221. 

Mülwríghts,  a L ist  of,  492.  _ 
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Mineral Laws  of  the  Peák  Hundreds,  greatly  in  want  of  revisa!,  !,  ív#/ 
II  3981 

Mineral  Rights,  howadjusted  on  Inclosures,  81. 

Mines,  see  CooU,  ir®»,  Lead,  &c, 

Miscellaneous  Crops  and  Plants  cultivated,  170. 

■-  ■ ■ Implements  and  Tool  4,  66. 

Misletoe  Bushes,  hurtful  on  Trees,  215. 

Mixed  Grass-seeds,  mwq  Amble  Lancia*  161. 

Mixed  Plantations,  nottfce  most  profitable,  241. 

Mol®* plough  or  Miner,  used  in  Draining,  37(X 

Moors  and  Open  Commons,  a List  of  those  remaming,  341. 

Morel  and  Truffle  Plants,  172. 

Mosses,  on  Meadows  or  Pastures,  196  and  201. 

Mosses  or  large  Boga,  the  sitnation  of,  1.  309 — a List  of,.  II.  348* 

Mosses,  very  injurious  to  Trees,  215,  231,  and  293,  Note. 

Moss*hillocks  (on  hillocky  Landj,  like  Ant-hijls,  but  not  such,  408,404* 
and  438. 

Moulding,  Earthing,  or  Double-boarded  Ploughs,  44. 

Mountains  and  Hills,  a List  of,  1. 16 — an  Account  of,  II.  346. 

Mountain  Ash  or  Wiggey  Trep,  253. 

Mowing  of  Grass,  expense  of,  183. 

Mud  of  Ponda,  used  as  Manure,  187,  and  448. 

Mulberry  Trees,  2Í6. 

f 

t 

NATURAL  Grasaes  in  Pastures,  189. 

Navigable  Rivera  in  the  County,  1. 470 — Canals,  L 182 — II.  316,  490* 
Needle**weed,  in  Arable  Lands,  101.  ' 

i 

Needwood  Forest,  Staff,  some  Particulars  of  its  Inclosure,  354. 

Nettles,  Weeds  on  Grass  Lands,  194. 

New  Farms,  lately  laid  out  or  erected,  98. 

Night  or  Privy  Soil,  the  use  of,  186, 296, 439, 453,  and  454. 

Norfolk  nutthod  of  raising  Quick  Fences,  86. 

Norway  Oak  Trees,  cultivated,  253. . 

Nurseríes,  for  Plants  of  Forest  Trees,  £41. 

Nut-hazel,  Hedge-wood,  91 — Underwood,  233  and  250— Trees,  250. 

I 

\ 

OAK-BARK,  on  the  Peeling  and  Sale  of,  331. 
foom  Fruning»  of  Trees,  SSA 

Oák  Trees,  254,  and  330— large,  the  valué  of  some,  321— óld  and  decay* 
ingones,  257. 

Oak  Trees  in  Groves  and.Parks,  2569  317,  and  330. 
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Cak  Trees,  in  Hedge-rows,  73,  227, 257,  and  259 
Oak  Trees,  young  Plantations  of,  a List  of,  255. 

Oak  Woods  with  Underwood,  or  Spring  Woods,  a List  of,  219. 
Oat'bread  or  Haver-cake,  the  procesa  of  making  and  baking  it,  1S(X 
Oatmeal  or  Meal,  on  the  making  of  it,  129. 

Oats,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  128. 

Oats,  wild,  Weeds  on  Arable  Lands,  101. 

Ochre,  Red  and  Yellow,  where  found,  I.  402. 

Ochrey  or  ferruginous  Springs  of  Water,  a List  of,  I.  502. 

Offices  and  Farm-houses,  8. 

One-horse  Cari,  on  the  use  of,  59. 

One  ploughing  only,  for  Cropa,  95. 

Onions,  Spanish,  Scotch  or  Reading,  cultivated,  21 1 and  212. 

Open,  Arable,  or  Mesne  Fields,  a List  of  those  remaining,  77. 

Open  Cuts  or  Drains,  for  improving  Wet  Lánds,  397. 

Orchards  and  Fruic  Trees,  214. 

Ovens  of  Cast-Iron,  to  heat  by  a common  fire,  19 
Overflowing  Wells,  the  principies  of,  380,  Note. 

Oziers,  Plantations  of  for  Basket-making,  261. , 

PANCHEONS,  or  Earthen  Pans  for  Mílk  Vessels,  E 450. 

Paring  (or  Floteingj  and  Buming  of  Land,  400. 

■ ■■■■  of  Stubbles  after  Harvest,  131  and 

406.  N 

. Paring-shovels,  Floteing-spades,  or  Breast-ploughs,  61, 402,  and  405* 
Pa^ishes,  Townships,  Hamlets  and  Villages,  a List  of.  Preface,  1. 
Parochial  Taxps  or  Rates,  32. 

Parsley,  sown  with  Clover,  to  prevent  hoving  of  Cattle,  158w 
Par  son  Justices  are  ahnost  unknown  in  this  County 1. 93. 

Pastures  or  Grazed  Lands,  how  jnanaged,  188. 

Paving-stones  or  Flags,  a List  of  Quarriesof,  1. 424,  427 — Pricet  of,  42& 
Peak  Hundreds  of  the  County,  high  and  low,  I 95. 

Peak  Forest,  now  without  Timber  or  Wood,  353. 

Peak  Millstones,  a List  of  Quarñes  of,  and  Pricea,  L 22  L 
Pear  Trees,  large,  &c.  205, 215,  and  292. 

■ ■■  ■ wild,  or White-beam,  262. 

Pease,  on  the  Cuhivation  of,  132,  and  2V1 — Btailing,J3/L 
. Peat-ashes,  as  a Manure,  245. 

Peat-bogs  or  Mosses,  a List  of,  348. 

% 

Peat  used  in  Conjposts,  186,  and  396,  Note» 

Peaty  Soils  of  the  County,  I.  309. 

TPcbbles,  Bolders,  and  Grave!,  1, 132  and  134. 
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Feppermint  Planta,  cuhírated,  172.  - 

• Pert,  Pink,  or  Carnación  Grasa  ia  Meadows  and  Pasture*,  36& 
Petrifaction-workers,  or  Spar  Ornameht-makert,  /I.  461. 

Pctrifying  Spriiigs,  a List  of,  I.  502. 

Petroleum  or  Rock  Oil,  where  procured,  L 235  and  467. 

Pickling  or  steeping  of  Secd-corn  to  prevent  Smut,  115. 

Pig-troughs,  Quarries  where  they  are  made,  1.  432. 

Pinery,  heated  by  Le  aves  of  Trees,  205. 

Pink,  Pert,  or  Carnation  Grass,  363. 

Pillará  of  Stone  for  Hovcls,  prepared  af  the  Quarries,  I 432. 
Pípe-bricks  for  Draining,  where  made,  and  Pnces,  1.  453. 

Pipe-clay,  or  Wbite  Potter’s,  Prts  of,  I.  448  and  442. 

Pipes  of  Earthenware  for  Gateways,  Water-spouts,  &c.  1. 449. 

Pisé  Wa!h,  the  fmilding of,  improved  by  fcír.  Rob.  Salmón,'  12. 

Plañe  Trees,  planted,  262. 

PíanUtions  of  young  Trees,  a List  of,  237 — how  they  may  be  shettered, 
243  and  264. 

i * 

Plantations,  on  the  Pruning  of,  270 — practical  direction*  for,  296.' 
Planting,  some  directions  for,  242  and  268. 

Plaster  Floors  of  puddings,  15.  * 

■ " ■ — of  París,  Kilns  for  preparing  it,  1. 150. 

Ploughiiig  has  beenalmost  universal  in  the  County,  175. 

Ploughing  in  Oreen  Crops,  asManure,  452. 

Ploughing?  Pnces  of  per  Acre,  95. 

Phragfis,  qm  the  Stnicture  of,  43. 

Flough-wríghts,  or  Makers,  a List  of,  43.  v 

Phimb  Trees,  scarce  in  the  County,  215.  1 

PoleS  from  Underwood,  how  appropríated,  234. 

Pollards,  and  often  primed-up  Trees,  grow  very  slow,  292. 

Polypody  or  single  Fern,  on  dry  banks,  359.  . 

Polypody,  Fox-glove,  and  Fern,  indícate  Sandy  Soils,  358. 

Ponda,  and  Reservoirs,  a List  of  large  ones,  1. 49& 

Meen,  and  Watermg-places  for  Cattle,  L 492  and  493. 

Pond-weeds  and  Mud,  asManure,  187  and  448. 

Pontey,  Mr.  William,  Profesional  Planter  and  Pruner,  270  and  277. 
Poor  Laws,  bad  and  dangerous  tendeneyof,  32. 

Poor  Penons,  are  not  mjnred  by  Indosures,  75. 

* \ ' 

Poor  Penons  gathering  Wood,  Leasing  Cora,  &c.  improper,  907,  Mote, 
Poor  Penons,  the  numbers  of  in  1803,  in  each  Hundred,  ¿te.  34. 

Poor  Rate,  Returns  to  Parliament  at  diífersnt  periodi»  32  and  34. 
Fvppics,  Arable  Weeds,  101. 
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Soplar  Trees,  Balsairt,  262— Black  or  commoo,  262— *lilack  Itálisn, 
262 — Lombardy  or  Po,  263.  - 
Posts  qt  Stoops  of  Stone  for  Gates,  Pnces  of,  92. 

Potash  from  Fern,  and  other  Greeu  Weeds,  358. 

Potatoes,  on  the  Cultitfation  of,  151  and  209. 

Potatoe-washer  and  Peeler,  a simple  one,  156; 

Potteries,  or  £arthcnware  Faetones,  a List  of,  I.  448. 

Potter’s  Clay,  a List  of  Pits  of,  1.  448. 

Premiums  to  Professional  Drainers,  proposéd,  339. 

Preservation  of  Tumips  from  the  Fly,  136. 

in Wintcr,  138. 

Prisley  Ijpg,  in  tíeds.,  attenipts  to  Draífi  itby  Mr.  Elkington,364  and  972 . 
Privet  Wood  in  Hedges,  90. 

Privy  or  NightSoil,  used  as  a Manure,  186,  *296,  439,  453,  and  454. 
Professional  DrainerS,  a List  of,  370,  371,  and  384. 

Professional  Irrigators,  a List  of,  460  and  467. 

Professional  Pruners,  270  and  SI  2,  Note. 

Profit  and  Expenses  of  Farming,  40. 

Pruning  of  Forest  T rees,  270 — necesdty  of,  283  — prácticál  Rules  for#  296. 

— — ; a List  of  Persons  in  the  County  who  practise 

it,  277. 

Pruning  of  large  Trees,  never  safe  or  profit  aBle,  222  and  290. 

Prunings,  of  Oak  Trees,  should  be  peeled,  339— of  Firs  are  useful  to 
Sheep  in  Snows,  294. 

Pruning-tools,  Chisels,  their  descriptión  and  use,  301,  Note— K ni  res, 
299  and  300 — Saws,  3C1 — Steps,  801 — Ladders,  304. 

Pry  or  Shar  Grass,  on  Limestone  Soils,  1.  161  and  304 ; IL  201  and  356. 
'Puncheons,  Props  or  Stancheons  for  Coal  Pits,  L 347  and  348— from 
Underwood,  II.  222,  234 — from  Knotty  Firs,  5cc.  IL  226. 

Pye-küns  or  Pudding-pies,  for  burning  Lime,  435  and  440. 

Pye-stones,  Pontones,  or  Lump-stones,  for  the  Iron  Forges^  I.  431. 
Pyrítes  of  Iron,  where  found,  L 218  and  402. 

QUAL1TIES  of  Water,  to  be.usedin  Irrigation,  463  and 469. 

Queties  res^ecting  Timber,  circulated  l>y  Government,  328* 

Quick  Sands,  successful  Draining  in,  388. 

Quick-set  Fences,  on  the  rearing  of,  86. 

RABB1TS  and  Hares,  injure  Plantations,  244,  256,  and  267. 

Raddle  or  Red  Ochre,  where  procured,  L 402. 

Radishes,  Black  Spaniel»  cnltivafed,  213. 

Rain,  an  Account  of  that  which  fell  duríngfifty  years  at  Chatsworth,  1. 99, 
Rakes,  for  Corn  and  Grass,  61 — Staves  234. 

nsRBr.  yol.  ix.]  L i 
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Ramsons  or  Rosaras,  Wild  Garlick,  in  Grase  Land»,  194. 

Rape  or  Colé  Seed,  Cultivation  of,  140. 

Rasberry-buahes,  cultivated,  214.'  ' \ 

Rattles,  Horse-penny,  or  Pemuy-grass  iq  Meado ws  and  Pastures»  178*» 
Ray-grass,  Ryé-grasa,  or  Behta,  cultivated,  160. 

Reading  or  Spanish  Onions,  cultivated,  211  and  212,  , 

Reaping-hooks  for  Cora,  122. 

Reaping  of  Cora,  122. 

Red  or  Broad  Clover,  cultivated,  156  and  161 1 
Religious  Sects,  are  fast  increasing,  1. 93. 

Rental  of  the  County,  and  its  several  Hundreds,  calculated,  28»  34. 
Renta  of  Farms,  &c.  27. 

Repaira  of  Buildinga,  20. 

Repethions  of  the  same  Cropa,  induce  Foulneea  and  Pove^ty,  401. 
Reservoirs,  for  Irrigation,  481 — a List  of.  large  ones,  and  Ponds,  1. 496» 
Rhubarb,  cultivated  formerly,  172. 

Rib-gras8,'Ribwort,  or  narrow  Plantain,  ihe  Cultivation  of,  84  and  85. 
Rich  and  good  Landa,  where  usually  found,  1. 148. 

Rick-stands  or  Braridricks,  where  made,  and  Prices,  I.  482;  II.  66. 
Ridding,  or  clearing  of  Landa  of  Stonea,  L 144 ; II,  346. 

Ridges  of  high  ground,  which  cOnnect  the  Hilla,  or  W aterkead-Ridges» 

* * . 

L 5 and  11. 

/ 

Ridges,  or  high  ploughed  Land9,  96. 

Ridge-tiles  for  Roofs,  1.451 — Stonea,  as  a aubstitute,  1.431, 

Riae  of  Renta,’ by  Inclosures,  81. 

Rivera,  Acres  of  Drainage  to  each,  I.  489. 

» ■ ■ ■,  an  Account  of  them,  1. 468. 

Rivera  and  Brooka,  straightened  and  sloped,  397. 

Road-dirt  or  Scrapings,  as  a Manare, 442  and  445. 

Road*dust,  of  Limestone  Roads,  recon>mended  as  a Manare,  445. 
Roasttngwjacks,  turaed  by  Water-wheels,  7. 

Roberts,  Mr.  John*s  Surface-draining  at  Woburn,  Beda.,  370. 

Rock  Oil,  Petroleum,  or  liquid  Bitumen,  where  found,  L 235  and  467» 
Rocky  V-aBeys  and  ClÜfs,  Lista  of,  L 64. 

Rollers,  fluted  or  Drill,  and  spiked,  for  Fallows,  46. 

Rollen  for  Land,  45. 

Roiling  and  Slitting  Milla,  for  Ifon  Hoops,  Scc.  1. 404. 

Rolling  of  Arable  and  Grasa  Landa,  188. 

Roiling  or  Edge  Stonea,  for  crushing  Seeda,  &c.  435. 

Román  or  Parker’s  Cement  for  Stuccoing  Houaes,  &c.  sude  fromClay 
Baila,  &c.  h 111;  II.  6» 
ttOQti  OÍ  Buildinga,  13» 
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Roóts,  the  Culture  o f,  how  aflfected  by  lúe  losares,  75. 

Rope  Pump,  for  raisiug  Water,  63. 

Rosams,  Ramsons,  of  Wild  Garlickin  Grass  Lands,  194» 

Rose>bu$hes,  cultivated  for  their  Flowers,  214. 

Rattenstone,  where  procured,  I.  231 . 

Rótting  of  Sheep*  on  coid  Commons,  349,  and  Meadows,  476. 

■ — ■ ■■■  , noi  known  on  some  W ater-mead o ws,  472  and  47$. 

Rowen,  Edish  or  After-grass  of  Meadows,  183.  ¡ 

Royal  Foresta,  haré  been  improperly  managed,  31$. 

Rucie  or  Stack  of  Oak  Birle,  5 J cubic  yards,  335. 

Rushes  or  Si  ves,  Weeds  in  Grass  Lands,  195  and  362. 

Ruta  Baga  or  Swede  Turnips,  cultivated,  144. 

Rye-grass,  Ray-grass,  or  Benta,  cultivated,  160. 

»ye,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  125. 

• s 

• / 

SACK-FILUNG,  Apparatus  for,  62. 

Sainfoin,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  164.  - 
Sallow,  Hedge-wood,  9 k — U nderwood,  &c,  26S. 

Salting  of  Hay,  at  Stacking  of  it,  182. 

Salting-trqughs  for  Meat,  of  Slate,  1.  434. 

Sand  Pita,  si  List  of,  1.  463. 

Sandstone,  see  Gritstonc. 

Sand,  used  ás  Man  u re,  447. 

Sandy  Soils,  description  of,  I.  306  and  462. 

Saw-dust,  used  in  Compost-making,  186. 

Saw  Mills,  for  Stone,  I.  427— for  Wood;  II,  235. 

¿¡cales  and  Balances,  are  often  made  on  falae  principies,  66. 

Scarcity  and  Dcarness  of  Cora,  its  causes  suggested,  74,  78,  174. 
Scarcity  of  Navy  Timber  conSidered,  and  remedies  proposed,  SI 5. 
Scarifyingvüf  Arable  Land,  48  and,  96. 

Scarifying  of  Meadows  or  Pasture  Lands,  when  Hide-bound,  478. 
Scarlét-beans,  cultivated  in  Gardens,  210. 

Scissars,  long-handled',  for  weeding  of  Cora,  668. 

Scotch  Fir  Trees,  on  the  planting  of,  263,  ( - 

Scourmg-sand,  where  procured,  I.  279  and  463. 

Screw-pumps  or  Water-screws  in  use,  63. 

Scufflers  for  Arable  Land,  48 — used,  48,  96.  • 

'l 

Scythe-sticks  and  Whetstones,  where  procured,  L 437, 438,  and  439.  * 
Seasoning  Stove  or  Drying-house,  for  Timber  and  Wood,  340. 

Seasotis  of  the  Year,are  late  in  the  Peak  Hundreds,  1. 96  5 II.  129  and  179. 
Sections  of  Strata,  inlaid  in  ¿himney-pieces,  7. 

' Scdge,  Tussock,  hard,  or  Bull-front  Grass,  177  and  36$. 

L1  2 
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Seed-bearing  Trees,  are  slow  growers,  286. 

Seedsor  Artificial  Grasaes,  cultivated,  15G  and  161. 

Self-stones  ortoose  Blocksin  the  Soi!,  that  require  ridding,  I.  143. 

Sewers  and  Draina  of  Towns,  íce.  209,  212,  453, 466,  and  475. 

Shar  or  Pry-grass  on  Limestone  Soils,  L 161,  and  304 ; II.  201  and  S56. 
Sheep*pastúres,  197.  . • ' 

Shelter  for  Plantadons,  howobtained,  243  and  264. 

Sherwood  Forestin  Notts^  some  Particulars  of,  L Í3l,  II.  353.  ■ 
ShilBngs,  Shudes  or  Óat-husk»,  used  as  Litter,  186 — and  in  Compostk, 
457. 

Shingles  pr  Wooden  Tiles,  almoet  disused,  14. 

Sbort  or  Long  Dung?,  for  manuring,  456. 
fiick  Clubs,  see  FriewBy  Societiu . 

Síckle-handles,  from  Underwood,  234. 

Silver  Fir  Trees,  planted,  266. 

Single  Trees,  in  Fields,  Parks,  &c.  how  protected,  269.  - 
Sives  or  Rushes,  Weeds  in  Grass  Lands,  102, 1 98. 

Slates  for  Houses,  Blue,  1.152 — Grey  or  Tiie-stones,  1. 429 — Pnces 
I.  430. 

Gleck  or  small  Coala  that  don’t  crozle,'  are  much  wasted,  1. 185. 

V 

Sledges,  for  drawing  Hurdles,  JBushes,  &c.  59.  ' • 

Slips,  large  ones  from  the  sides  of  the  Hills,  a List  of,  1. 75. 

* > 

Slither,  or  Ruhble  of  Limestone,  1.65,  and  145  ; II.  246  and  346. 

JSlitting  and  Rolling-mills  for  Iron,  1. 404. 

Slopeing  the  Banks  of  Brooks  and  Rivers,  398. 

Sluices,  or  Draining-xnills,  for  low  or  Fen  Lands,  63. 

Small  Inclosures,  waste  the  Land,  8S.  * 

Smelting  Furnaces,  s ee'Lrad,  Iron , &ct 

Smlth,  Mr.  William,  Drainer  and  Irrigator,  &c.  L 108;  11.371. 

Smithy,  caking,  orcrozling  Coals,  Pítsof,  I.  177, 185,  and  187* 

Smut  in  Wheat,  supposed  causes  óf,  116  and  117. 

Soft  Coals,  tender,  especially  such  as  do  not  crozle,  t.  177,  and  187. 

Sóíls  of  Derbyshire,  described,  I.  SOS. 

Soke  or  Manorial  Toll,  collected  at  Corn*milU,  492. 

/ 

&oot,  used  as  a Manure,  449. 

Sorrely  an  Arable  Weed,  101. 

Sorts  of  Wheat  cultivated,  1 18. 

Sowi ng-tr oughs  for  Tumip-seeds,  63.  * ' * 

Spades,  Shovels,  &c.  62. 

Spankh  or  Scotch  Qnions,  cultivated  in  Gardens,  211, 

Spanish  or  Sweet  Chestnut  Trees,  planted,  269» 

Spiked  Rollers,  for  Fallows»  40. 

Spinuach, 
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Spinnach,  wild,  or  Fat-hen,  an  Arable  Weed,  452* 

Sprmg-draioing,  distinguíshcd  frora  Surface-draiuing,  363  and  370. 
§pting  Tares  or  LentiLs,  cultivated,  134, 

SpringWheat,  ^rhere  cultivated,  119. 

SpringWoods,  having  Underwood,  219 — are  less  profitable  tban  Arable 
Lands,  &c.  224. 

9 t 

Spring  Woods  or  Copies  wíth  Underwood,  a List  oí  them,  219. 
Springs,  are  not  the  only  cause  of  want  of  Dr^ining,  363. 

Springs  of  Water,  remarkable  ones,  a List  of,  L 502. 

Spruce  Fir  Trees,  where  planted,  266.  - 
Squirrels,  are  sometimes  injurious  to  Fir  Trees,  244. 
fftacking  of  Corn  Crops,  1 12 — of  Hay  Crops,  180. 

JSfack-posts  of  Stone,  L 432— and  of  Iron,  for  Corn  Ricks,  11. 67. 
Stanging  of  Crops,  or  carrying  them  home  on  Poles,  .180» 

Ste^m-cooking  Apparatus,  improved,  7. 

Steam  Corn-mills,  a List  of,  492.  - 

Steam-engine  Makers,  a List  of,  493.  c 

Steam-engines,  used  in  the  Mines  and  Colüeries,  L 337. 

Steam-pumping  Engines  fox  Fens,  352,  Note. 

Steel-miUs  for  Bean-splitting,  Mak-grinding,  &c.  58.' 

Steelyards  for  weighing  Corn  and  Fiour  Sacks,  &c.  65. 
jkeepÚ9g  or  picküng  Seed  Corn,  against  Smut,  115. 

Stemples,  see  Px^nchetms, 

Stinking  Anny  or  Swine-grass,  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  193. 
Stockingof  Pasture  Laod,  to  avoid  Bents,  .85  and  189. 

Stone  Floors  for  Thrashing  Bams,  17. 

S tone-milis,  for  Sawing  and  Polishing,  L 423  and  427.  ✓ 

Stone-ware  or  strong  Pottery,  where  made,  1. 449. 

Straightening  and  sloping  Brooks  and  Rivers,  398L 

Straight  Timber,  more  profitable  than  crookéd  or  Knee  Timber,  289. 

Btrawberiies,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  213. 

Straw-cutters  and  Chaff-cutters,  56-^- Descripiuon  o¡F  one,  with  a píate,  57. 
Stubbing-up,  or  Grubbing  of  Woods  and  Plantado»'  on  ¡ood  Soils,  much 

wanted,  226,  236,  and  261. 

1 « 

Stubbles  of  Wheat,  &c.  pared  and  carried  to  Dung-yards,  124— bumt 
for  an  Autumn  Crop,  131  and  406. 

Stubble  Tumips,  after  a Corn  Crop,  131, 135,  and  406.  « 

Succory,  wild,  or  Chicory,  CultiVation  of,  167. 

Bundry  Implements  and  Tools,  66. 

Sundry  useful  Planta,  cultivated,  or  wild,  170. 

Surface-draining,  distinguished  from  Spring-draining,  363  and  370— 
how  perfonned,  388,  and  891 , Note. 

L18 
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Surface  of  the  County  described,  I.  4. 

Surveys  aad  Mapsof  Estafes,  are  common  in  the  County,  3. 
Swallow-holes,  where  Streams  of  Water  drop  into  the  Rocks,  I.  292. 
Swede  Turnips  or  Ruta  13aga,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  144. 

Sweepings  of  the  Street»  of  Derby,  used  a»  Manure,  247. 

Sweet  orSpanish  Chestnut  Trees,  planted,  266. 

Swine-grass  or  Rag-tvort,  a Weed  ha  Grasa  Lands,  193. 

Sycamore  Trees,  on  the  planting  of,  26 7: 

Sycamoré,  Wiue,  made  from  its  sap  (is  commMi  in  Ashovér*  lee.  tho* 

ómitted  to  be  mentioned  J,  267, , ' • 

* 

s t * 

i 

TANSEY,  wild,  Goosei-tongué  or  Goose-grasa,  a Weed  in  low  Lands,  17$. 
Tapping  or  boring  in  Drains,  for  Sp rings,  early  practised  át  Detbyj  389. 
Tap-roots  of  Oaks,  & c.  exist  only  in  ver  y young  Tj*ees,  232,  and  254. 
Tares,  Winter  and  Spring,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  134,  < 

Taxor  Duty  oh  Draining  Tiles,  or  Bricks  so  used,  impolitic'aiid  highíy 
injurious,  I.  455,  II.  395. 

Teazels  or  Fuller's-thistles,  wild,  170. 

Tenures  of  Lands,  S. 

Thatching  of  Buildirtgs,  Ricks,  &c.  14.  •' 

Thick  planting,  most  proíitable,  24S  and  312. 

Thinning  of  young  Plantations,  its  true  principies  áre  áot’.  Of  ap- 
plication,  311.  * 

Thin  planting,  not  advisable,  243  and  312. 

Thistles  on  Arable  and  Grass  Lands,  178,  191,  228 ,405,  413,  and  483, 

— — , maintained  to  be  produced  by  Liming  f 413. 

Thomey  Rest-harrow  or  Hen-gOrsfe,  a Weed  of  Oras»  Í¿nd,  195. 
Thousand-leaved  Cabbage,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  149. 

Thrashing-door»,  of  Plaster,  Brick,  and  Stbne,  17. 

Thrashing  of  Corh  by  the  Píail,  ÍSS. 

Thrashing-mill»,  a List  of,  49*- Of  Makers,  50— a Descriptioa  ©fon*, 
with  a Píate,  50. 

Thrashmg-mills,  uSed  to  for  hire*  124. 

• i 

Thyme,  wild,  in  Grass  Lands,  194. 

Ticket-Salea,  ef  Wbtidand  other  Articks,  described,  229. 

Tile»,  curved,  for  Draining,  where  made,  and  Frices,  I.  $53» 

Tiles,  plañe  and  ridge,  for  Roofs,  L 451  and  453;  II.  13. 

Tillage  of  Arable  Lands,  94. 

Timber  and  Wood,  how  erterminated  from  many  Foresta,  Corfrméne, 
and  Moor  Lands,  353. 

Timber  or  Wood,  and  Seed  or  Fruit,  ttot  prodnced  on  Trees,  st  the 
same  time,  233  and  286,  * 


Timber, 
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Timbei**  tW^earscity  of  large,  considered»  and  demedies  <pro pbsed,  315. 

Timotby  of  Meadow  Catatad  Grass,  natural  here,  189. 

Thhes  o/  Lands,  29— of  Lead  Ore,  L 365  and  370 ; IL  S l . 
Tobacco-pipes,  Manufactories  of,  I.  448. 

Tools  and  ImpLements,  MisceJIaneous,  66 — used  ixz  Pruning,  300 — id 
Bark-peéling,  331. 

TownDung,  Privy-spil,  Sweepingsof  Streets,  &c.'&s  Manurea,  458. 
Towns,  To^vnships,  Hamlets,  and  Viiiagesj  a List  of,  1.  7& ; Alphabeti» 
cal,  II.  Preface,  1. 

i 

Tramplanting  of  Swede  Turnips,  146. 

Travellere’  íoy,  a Creeper,  hurtful  to  Hedges,  88. 

Tree  Cabbage,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  149. 

. Trefoil,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  159. 

Trent,  the  largest  River  in  Derbyshire,  I,  469. 

Troughs  or  Cisterns,  hcwn  at  the  Quarries,  I.  432. 

TrufRe.and  Morei  Planta,  172.  ' 1 

Tufa,  á Calcareous  Deposit,  at  the  PetiifyingBprings,  1. 416  aa»4  457. 
Tumbríls,  ancient  W heeLcarriages,  59. 

Turning-mills,  fqr  Woóden  V/arra,  234. 

Turnip  and  other  Root  £ii€m,  68.  - ^ 

Tumip-Ay»  Qr  fiectles,  Preventatives  of,  136. 
l’urnips,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  the  comrnon  sort,  135 — Swede,  144. 
— , on  the  Winter  preservation  of,  1S8.*  ; 

T qrnp&e-Roads,  well  cqntrivfid,  are  of  vaat  importaiice,  3iCL 
T ussock,  Sedge*  hard  or  Bull-front  Grass,  1 77  and  368. 

Twisted  Tiníber,  how  producéd,  .292. 

Twitch  or  Coüch  Orase,  or  Cxeeping  Wheat,  an  Arábie  Wood,  IGl.'  ' 


U'NDER-DRATNS,  not  the  proper  ones  before  Irrigatingr  466- 
XJnderwood,  in  Spring  Woods,  its  kinds  and  appropriatio^  221,  233, 
and  234, 

Upland  Draining*  distinguished  from  V ¿illey-bog  Draining,  368. 

XJpland  Meadows  or  Mown  Lanxls,  how  managcd,  178. 

<•  i « 

r - \ 

VALERIAN  Roots,  cultívafed,  .17L 
VáUeyabogB,  on  the  draining.  ofsuch,  371,873. 

Val  ley  s,  may  tíften  be  highly  imphovedby  a general  sóbeme  of  Draining, 
Irrígation,  Canal»,  «&c.  490. 

Valleys  or  Dales,  a List  of  remarkable  or  principal  ooes,  1. 64,  and  466. 
VeotHfttion  of  Hay^ttcks,  methods  of,  181, 
yerjuice,  pjade  /rom  Crabs,  19.  ' 

L 1 4 VÜlages, 

/ 
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Villages,  Hamlets,  Townships  and  Towns,  a list  eí,  I.  70-^AlphabetP 
cal,  IL  Preface,  1. 

Virgina’-bower,  a fipwermg  Creeper  m fronts  of  Cottagcs,  214. 

> 

WAGGONS,  en  the  Construction  of,  58.  * 

Wains,  were  formerly  much  used  with  Oxea,  59. 

Wall-íences  of  Fields,  83 — of  G arden*,  208.  , 

Walls  of  Builduzgs,  on  their  Construction,  12. 

Wall  Springs,  of  Water,  rising  in  ene  spot,  not  comraon,  378. 

Walnut  Trees,  should  be  more  planted,  215. 

Wanes  or  Furrovfs  in  Timber  Trees,  how  produced,  and  how  prerented, 
295. 

* Warm  or  Hot  Springsof  Water,  a List  of,  I.  207,  502.  > 4 

Warping  and  Irrigating  of  Meado ws,  recommended,  L77,  494. 

Washed  or  Flooded  Meadows,  see  Irrigction.  x 

Waste  Lands,  are  much  diminisfred  of  late  years,  1. 213 ; II.  71, 

Water,  on  the  Qutdjtits  and  Htat  o%  forirrígatMn,  453. 

Water-cresses,  fine,  tho’  but  little  used  here,  213. 

Water-furrowing  of  Grass  Lands,  little  practised,  397, 

Wateríng  or  sprinkling  of  GraBs  Lands  with  Uriñe,  &c.  454, 455,  and  465 
Water-lime,  for  building  Of  Sluices,  Weirs,  flec.  1, 114, 232,  and  408 ; II. 
415  and  416. 

Water-meadpws,  see  Irrigatkn. 

Water-milla,  *re injurious  toihe  adjoining  lo^r  Lands,  489— some  im- 

provements  on,  proposed,  4891, 490, 491.  ■ 

, improper  claims  ihade,  in  favour  of,  316  and  487. 

Waier-Screw,  pr  Archimedes*  Pump,  for  raising  Water,  in  use,  63. 
Wáter-swallows,  or  Streaxns  and  RiHs,  which  disappear  in  the  Rocha, 
1.295. 

\ / 

Wáter-wheels,  large  ones  to  Mills,  492f  , 

Weeding  óf  Arable  Orops,  100. . 

Weeding-tongs,  Pincera,  and  Scissars  for  weeding,  66, 

Weeds,  a list  of,  on  Arable  Lands,  100— on  Commons,  344  and  356-9» 

on  low  Meadows,  177 — on  Uplaíid  FSstures,  191. 

Weeds  and  Mud  of  Ponda,  used  as  Manure,  448,  466, 

Weeping  Willow  Trees,  planted,  267. 

Weigfiing-engiñe»  for  loaded  Carriages,  63— Makers  of  them,  *65,  - 
Weirs,  circular,  or  WelLfiüla  for  Mill-dams,  480. 

— , large  ones  across  Rivers,  for  Mills,  398,490. 

Wfeld,  a Dyer’s  Weed,  171. 

Wells  for  Water,  on  the  sinkingof  deep  ones,  L 007$  11.380,  Note. 
Weymouth  Pine  Trees,  cultiyated,  267r 


Wheat, 
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Wheat,  on  the  Cultivatidnof,  113. 

Whetstones,  Hones  and  Scythestones,  wherevnade,  1*437  and 499. 
Whim  orTimber  C&rriage,  a complete  one,  340. 

Whimseys,  or  Drawing  Stéam-engines  at  Coal-pits,  &c.  L.3S7. 

Whiskets  or  Shallow  Spell  Baskets,  1.  367— ¡where  made,  H.  262. 

White  Lands,  green  or  grassy  paro  ctf  the  Moors,  943. 

White  or  Dutch  Clover,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  158  and  161. 
White-strawed  Grain,  too  often  repéated,  103  and  401. 

Whitethorn  or  Hawthorn  Hedges,  how  raised  and  renovated,  86  and. 

88 — Trees,  &c.  250. 

White  Willow  Trees,  plante^  267. 

Widow-wort  or  Widoways,  a Dyer’s  Weed,  in  oíd  Pastures,  171. 

Wild  Carrot,  an  Arable  Weed,  100. 

Wild  Cherry  Tree,  very  useful  Túnber,  248. 

Wild  Garlick,  Rosams  or  Ramsons,  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  194. 
.Wild  Marygolds  or  Golds,  Arable  Weeds,  101.  \ 

Wild  Oats,  troublesome.on  Arable  Cands,  101. 

Wild  Pear  Tree  or  White-beam,  grows  wild,  262. 

' Wild  Spinnach  or  Pat-hen^  an  Arable  Weed,  452. 

Wild  Succory  or  Cjncory,  cultivated,  167. 

Wild  Tansey  or  GoOse-graas,  a Weed  in  low  Meadows,  178. 

Wild  Thyme,  a Weed  in  Meadows  and  Pastures,  194. 

Willows,  Dishley,  or  Huntingdon,  248 — Weeping  and  White,  267— 
Common,  268,  292. 

WindmiUs,  a List  of  the  larger  ones,  492. 

Windsor  Beans,  or  Broad  Beans,  in  Gardens,  209. 

Winnowing-maehines,  for  Coro,  62 — Makers  of  them, 

Wjns,  Gorse  or  Fume,  nearly  useless  here,  356. 

Winter  Tares  or  Dills,  on  the  Cultivation  of,  134. 

Wire-worm,  in  Wheat  Crops,  123 — in  Oats,  129. 

Woad,  Wold  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  cultivated,  ,170. 

Woburn  Park  and  Speedwell  Farm,  in  Bedfordshire,  drainingin,  365, 
Wold,  Woad  or  Dyer’s  Weed,  cultivated,  170. 

Woodaws^  Widoways  or  Widow-wort,  a Dyer’s  Weed,  grows  wild,  171. 
Wood-binds  or  Honeysuckle  Creepers,  injure  Hedges,  88. 
Wood-gathering,  in  Hedge-rpws,  Woods  or  Plantations,  by  the  Poor, 
improper,  307^  Note. 

Woods  apd  Plantations,  on  the  Management  of,  219. 

Woods,  without  Underwood,  or  Graves,  236. 

Wool-chambers,  well-contrived  ones,  209. 

Woollen  Rags,  used  as  Manure,  457. , 

Worm-oasts,  i p Meadows  and  Pastures,  how  prevente^!,  178. 
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Y ARD-DUNG,  constructidn  of  Holes  for,  &e.  453. 
Yarrour,  drawtifram  the  Pastees  for  the  Dyef’s  use»  171. 
Yeflow  Rag-wort  or  Swine»gtaMs,  a 'Weed  in  Pastures»  19& 

Yew  Trees»  má  Bushes,  908  and  26&. 

/ 

¡CINKOra,  Cilmdatud  BbcMwk,  Minnof,  1. 405.  , 
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